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Tbo  rdgniiig  queen  (Mohflrflnt)  of  Sikldm,  after  an  oU-portrait  by  Damodar 
Dutt,  a  Bengali  artist,  in  the  ci^ection  of  the  Field  Museum  (CaL  No.  117815, 
acquired  by  the  writer  at  Darjeding  in  190S).  The  queen  is  a  full-blooded  Tibetan 
princess  bom  at  Lhasa  in  1864  and  was  married  to  the  present  king  of  Silddm  as  his 
seoood  wife  in  1882.  Both  were  taken  priaonera  by  the  British  in  1S93  and  held  in 
captivity  at  Darjeeling.  During  that  time  she  used  to  sit  to  the  Bengali  painter  for 
the  portrait  in  question  which  was  completed  in  1908.  The  writer  had  an  audience 
with  her  in  her  palace  at  Gangtak,  the  ct^tal  of  Silckim,  at  which  time  she  was 
dressed  in  the  same  state-attire  and  with  the  same  jewelry  as  in  this  painting.  Her 
crown,  the  peculiar  headdress  adopted  by  the  queens  of  Sikkim,  is  composed  of  broad 
bandeaux  made  up  of  pearls,  intersperaed  with  turquoises  and  corals  alternating. 
Her  gold  earrings  are  inlaid  with  a  mosaic  of  turquoises  in  concentric  rings.  The 
necklace  consiEts  of  coral  beads  and  large  yellow  amber  balls,  and  has  a  channbox 
Itau)  attached  to  it,  set  with  rubies,  lapis  lazuli  and  turquois.  She  wears  a  bracelet 
of  corals  and  two  gold  rings  set  with  turquois  and  coral. 

Mr.  J.  Claude  White,  the  British  Political  OflScer  of  Sikldm  {in  his  book  "Sikhim 
and  Bhutan,"  p.  32,  London,  1909)  cbaracteriies  her  as  a  striking  personality,  ex- 
tremely bright,  intelligent,  and  well  educated;  her  disposition,  he  says,  is  a  masterful 
one,  and  her  bearing  always  dignified;  she  is  always  interesting,  either  to  look  at  or  to 
listen  to,  and  had  she  been  bom  within  the  sphere  ot  European  poUtics  she  would 
most  certainly  have  made  her  mark,  for  there  is  no  doubt  she  is  a  bom  intriguer  sod 
diplomat. 

Anothei  <Ml-portrait  in  the  Field  Museum  from  the  hands  of  the  same  artist 
represents  the  Monged  Lama  Shes-rab  rgya-mts'o  ("The  Ocean  of  Wisdom")  bom 
in  i8ai  at  Kbkfl-khota  ("Blue  City,"  in  Sunsi  Province,  China),  teacher  to  the 
Pan-ch'en  Lama,  then  interpreter  in  the  Anglo-Indian  Civil  Service;  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  Tibetan  scholarship,  particularly  in  the  department  of  astronomy 
and  astrology;  be  did  useful  work  in  assisting  English  translations  of  Tibetan  books, 
and  died  at  Darjeeling  in  190a,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Damodar  Dutt  received 
for  this  portrait  a  medal  from  the  Bombay  Art  Exhibition. 

Dimensions  of  above  portrait:    ■■74  x1.06  m. 
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PREFACE 

In  April,  1911,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Pogue,  mineralogist  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  of  Washington,  requested  my  co-operation  in  bringing 
out  an  extensive  monograph  which  he  contemplated  on  the  turquois 
from  the  mineralogical,  historical,  and  ethnological  points  of  view. 
It  was  originally  intended  that  the  following  notes  should  be  embodied 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix  in  Dr.  Pogue's  proposed  work  which  I 
imderstand  is  now  complete  in  manuscript.  As  adverse  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  author  have  unfortunately  delayed  for  the 
last  two  years  the  publication  of  his  study,  and  as  a  recent  official  jour- 
ney to  Alaska  will  prevent  for  some  time  longer  active  operations  on 
his  part,  my  contribution  to  his  work  is  herewith  issued  in  a  separate 
form.  It  should  be  understood  that  only  the  exhaustive  monograph 
of  Dr.  Pogue,  which  it  is  sincerely  hoped  will  come  out  in  the  near 
future,  will  lend  these  notes  their  proper  background  and  perspective. 
As  at  one  time  a  plea  was  made  by  me  for  the  co-operation  of  naturalists 
and  orientalists  {Science,  1907,  p.  894),  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  we 
have  advanced  a  step  farther  in  this  direction,  and  it  will  be  seen  on  the 
following  pages  that  oriental  research  can  also  bring  to  light  new  and 
not  unimportant  facts  as  yet  unknown  to  our  natural  science.  The 
occiurence  of  the  turquois  in  Tibet  and  China,  and  to  a  higher  degree, 
its  history  and  cultural  position  in  those  countries,  present  a  chapter 
of  knowledge  with  which  our  mineralogists  have  been  hitherto  unac- 
quainted. But  only  concerted  action  and  sympathetic  co-operation 
can  lead  us  to  positive  and  enduring  results.  The  orientalist  needs  the 
naturalist  as  much  as  the  latter,  when  his  inclinations  carry  htm  to 
Asia,  may  profit  from  the  stimulus  of  the  former,  in  that  he  can  suggest 
and  encourage  problems,  the  solution  of  which  will  turn  out  to  be  of 
vital  significance  to  archaeology.  Our  mineralogical  knowledge  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Asia  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  the  horizon  of  our  mineralogists  should  no  longer  be 
bordered  by  the  Panama  and  Suez  canals.  There  is  a  great  and  promis- 
ing field  open  between  the  two,  and  a  plan  which  a  mineralogist  should 
follow  in  aiding  the  cause  of  archjeology  in  Asia  is  briefly  indicated  on 
p-  54- 

For  various  information  I  am  under  obligation  to  Dr.  Friedrich 
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ii  Preface 

Hirth,  professor  of  Chinese  at  Columbia  University,  of  New  York;  to  my 
friend  Paul  Pelliot,  professor  at  the  College  de  France  in  Paris;  to  Prof. 
Georg  Jacob  at  the  University  of  Kiel;  and  to  Dr.  Julius  Ruska  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  The  contributions  courteously  made  by 
these  gentlemen  are  clearly  acknowledged  as  such  in  each  particular 
instance.  Berthold  Laufer, 
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NOTES  ON   TURQUOIS  IN  THE  EAST 

Bv  BERTHOLD  LAUFER 
I.  TcRQuois  IN  India 

The  peoples  of  ancient  India  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  turquois,'  nor  do  they  possess  an  indigenous  word  for  it.  .The 
Sanskrit  term  peroja  {also  peroja,  piroja)  or  perojana  is  a  comparatively 
recent  loan  word  of  medieval  times  derived  from  New-Persian  ferozah 
(older  form  fiTuzag),  from  which  also  the  Russian  word  birttza  and 
Armenian  piroza  come;'  and  the  Sanskrit  designation  karitdgma  is  a 
compound  with  the  meaning  "greenish  stone."  The  older  Sanskrit 
treatises  on  precious  stones  do  not  make  mention  of  it.  Neither 
Buddhabhatta,  a  Buddhist  monk  who  wrote  the  Ratnaparikshd,  that 
is,  the  "Appreciation  of  Gems,"  '  presumably  before  the  sixth  century 

'  Out  name  lurquois  (from  French  lurquoise,  Old  French  also  lourques)  means 
Turkish  stone  (there  is  also  the  word  Turkey-stone,  formerly  turky-stone),  not  be- 
cause the  stone  is  found  in  Turkey,  but  because  the  most  reputed  kind,  coming  from 
Persia,  first  reached  Europe  by  way  of  Turkey;  the  Venetians  seem  to  be  the  first  to 
have  imported  it  (Italian  turchese),  and  also  to  have  made  of  it  imitations  in  glass. 
The  Latmized  names  were  lorcois,  lurcosa,  turchina,  or  lurchesia.  and  A.  BOBTIUS  DE 
Boot,  court  physician  to  Emperor  Rudolf  II  (Gemmanim  et  lapidum  historia,  ed. 
A.  Toll,  p.  265,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1636;  the  first  edition  of  this  interesting  work 
appeared  at  Hanover  in  1609)  states:  "Omnibus  nationibuseo  nomine  notissima,  quod 
a  Turds  ad  nos  feratur."  Others  hold  that  the  allusion  to  Turkey  in  the  stone  im- 
plies no  distinct  geographical  notion  but  v^uely  means  "coming  from  the  Orient" 
(O.  SCHKADER,  Reallexikon  der  indogermanischen  Altertumskunde,  p.  153,  Strass- 
bur^,  1901);  indeed,  Turkey  was  for  a  long  time  a  term  of  uncertain  value,  almost 
having  the  meaning  of  "strange,"  and  was  even  connected  in  Europe  with  two  Ameri- 
can products, —  our  North  American  bird,  and  maize  (sometimes  known  as  Turkish 
wheat).  At  any  rate,  the  Turks  were  aca^uainted  with  the  turquois,  in  particular 
with  that  of  Persia,  calling  it  by  the  Persian  name  firuse.  According  to  a  kind 
communication  of  Prof.  Georc  Jacob,  the  turquois  is  described  in  a  Turkish  work  on 
mineralogy  written  in  15(1-12  a.  d,  by  Jahji  Ion  Muhammad  al-Gaffan  (manuscript 
in  Leipiig,  Catalogue  of  Fleischer,  p.  508,  No.  265).  Five  principal  kinds  are  dis- 
tinguish^: Nishapuri,  Gaznewi,  Ilaqi,  Kermani,  and  Kharezmi;  the  first,  the  well- 
known  turquois  from  NtshapQr  in  Persia,  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable,  being 
hard,  and  fine,  and  permanent  in  color;  the  various  sorts  are  described  and  followed 
by  reports  of  celebrated  turquoises  in  the  history  of  Islam. —  Shakespeare  {The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  III,  Scene  I,  in  the  folio  edition)  has  the  spelling  Turkies;  the 
poet  Tennyson  adheres  to  the  old  form  turkis  (Middle  English  lurkeis,  on  a  par  with 
German  IHrkis,  Middle  High  German  turkays,  liirkis;  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
tarkes).  The  usual  English  spelling,  in  accordance  with  French,  is  turqitoise  (former- 
ly it  was  written  also  iurcois  and  lurkois);  in  scientific  writings  in  this  country  the 
spelling  turquois  is  now  generally  adopted. 

'  The  Persian  turquois  is  not  discussed  here,  as  it  will  be  treated  by  Dr.  Pogue  in 
his  monograph.  The  course  of  our  investigation,  however,  necessitates  touching 
also  upon  this  subject,  and  some  brief  notes  bearing  on  it  will  be  found  on  p.  38. 

'Edited  and  translated  by  Lot;is  Finot,  Les  lapidaires  indiens  (Paris,  1896). 
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A,  D.,  nor  Varahamihira  (505-587  A.  D.)  in  his  work  Bj-ikatsaifthitd 
allude  to  the  turquois.  Agasti,  in  his  versified  treatise  on  gems,  the 
AgasUmata,  and  a  very  late  work,  the  Ratnasamgraka,  each  devote  a 
stanza  to  the  turquois.'  The  date  of  the  former  work  is  not  satis- 
factorily established.  Inw^-d  evidence  leads  one  to  think  that  it  is 
posterior  to  the  sixth  century  A.  D.,  and  that  a  work  under  this  name 
possibly  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  while  in  its  present  shape 
it  is,  in  all  likelihood,  of  much  later  date.  Of  greater  importance  is  the 
little  mineralogical  treatise  Rajanighattfu  written  by  Narahari,  a 
physician  from  Kashmir,  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  According  to  Narahari,  the  two  words  as  given  above  are 
used  to  distinguish  two  varieties  of  the  stone,  as  the  hue  is  either  ash- 
colored  or  greenish.  He  remarks  that  it  is  astringent  and  sweet  to 
the  taste,  and  an  excellent  means  to  provoke  appetite;  every  poison, 
whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  is  rapidly  neutral- 
ized by  turquois;  it  also  relieves  the  pain  caused  by  demoniacal  and 
other  obnoxious  influences,*    As,  in  all  likelihood,  the  acquaintance 

'  L.  FiNOT,  I.  c,  pp.  138,  197. 

'  Compare  R.  Garbe,  Die  indischen  Mineralien,  p.  91  (Leipzig,  1882),  In  the 
introduction  the  date  of  Narahari's  work  is  calculated  at  between  1235-1250;  Prof. 
Garbe  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  he  has  now  anived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  work  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  The  turquois,  accord- 
ingly, appears  on  Indian  soil  very  late  during  the  middle  ages,  in  the  Mohammedan 
period.  The  evidence  gathered  from  minerdogical  literature  is  corroborated  by  the 
records  of  Indian  medicme.  The  famous  Bower  Manuscript  assigned  to  the  year  450 
A.  v.,  the  brilliant  edition  and  translation  of  which  has  just  been  completed  by  Dr. 
A.  P.  R.  MoERNLE  (Calcutta,  1893-1913),  does  not  make  any  mention  of  turquois, 
nor  do  the  ancient  physicians  of  India.  (Por  this  reason,  J.  Jolly,  Indische  Medicin. 
does  not  note  the  stone.) —  It  is  asserted  on  the  authority  of  the  Peripius  Maris 
Erythrai  (Ch.  39),  a  Greek  work  of  an  unknown  author  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century  (probably  written  between  80-89  *■  "-p  roughly  about  85;  see  the  recent 
discussion  of  the  date  by  J.  F.  Fleet,  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  I9I3,  pp.  784-7) 
that  turquois  was  exported  from  the  Indian  port  Barbaricon.  Mr.  W.  H.  Schoff, 
in  his  new  translation  of  the  work  (The  Peripius  of  the  Erythrtean  Sea.  pp.  38,  170, 
London,  1912),  feels  very  positive  on  this  point,  and  eiplains  that  "the  text  has 
callean  stone,  which  seems  the  same  as  Pliny's  callaina  (xxxvii,  33),  a  stone  that 
came  from  'the  countries  lying  back  of  India,  or  more  definitely,  KHorassan;  his  de- 
scription of  the  stone  itself  identifies  it  with  our  turquois,  etc."  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  more  than  hypothetical.  First  of  all,  as  Jilready  jwinted  out  by  Lassen 
(Indische  Altertiuuskunde,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  14,  Leipzig,  1858),  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
koiicanos  of  the  Peripius  is  identical  with  the  cailaina  of  Pliny,  because  the  localities 
where,  according  to  the  latter,  the  stone  is  found  are  too  remote  from  India  to  make 
it  possible  for  it  to  have  been  exported  from  the  port  of  Barbaricon  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus.  Secondly,  the  supposed  identification  of  Pliny's  callaina  or  callais  with 
the  turquois  is  no  more  than  a  weak  guess,  and  one  that  is  highly  improbable;  and  a 
mere  guess,  even  though  it  may  be  repeated  by  a  dozen  or  more  authors,  will  never 
become  a  fact.  It  is  said  in  Darbmberg  and  Saglio  (Dictionnaire  des  antiquity 
erecs  et  romains.  Vol.  II,  p.  1463):  "On  suppose  que  c'est  la  turquoise;"  and  H. 
BLttHNER  (Technologic  und  Terminologie  der  Gewcrbe  und  Kflnste  bei  Griechen 
und  Rftmern.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  249,  Leipzig,  1884)  justly  concludes  that  the  evidence  does 
n£t  by  any  means  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  establi^  the  identification  of  the  turquois 
with  the  callais  of  the  ancients  as  a  positive  fact.  The  vague  "description"  pven 
by  Riny  (XXXVII,  J 10-2,  151)  of  the  stone  bears  out  no  striking  reference  to  the 
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of  the  Indians  with  turquois  was  conveyed  to  them  by  way  of  Persia, 
it  seems  highly  probable  also  that  their  beliefs  in  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  the  stone,  were  at  least  partially  derived  from  Mohammedan 
lore.' 

From  an  interesting  text  of  the  Arabic  traveler  al-BerOni  (073-1048) 
translated  by  E.  Wiedemann  *  we  now  see  that  Persian  turquoises  were 
indeed  exported  from  Persia  into  India,  for  the  Arabic  author  remarks 
in  his  notes  on  the  firHzag  (turquois)  that  the  people  of  Irag  prefer  the  ' 

turquois,  its  main  characteristics  aot  being  at  all  set  forth,  and  may  suit  many  other 
stones  as  well;  the  pale  green  color  (e  viridi  paiiens)  and  the  attnbutes  fislutosa  ac 
sordium  plenahy  no  means  lit  the  Persian  turquois  which  owes  its  reputation  to  its 
deep-blue  tinge  and  its  purity,  nor  has  turquois  the  color  of  the  emerald;  the  localities 
pointed  out  by  hinj  (nascitur  post  aversa  India,  apud  incolas  Caucasi,  monlis  Hyr- 
canos,  Sacas,  Dahas)  rather  militate  against  the  turquois.  Mr.  SkoS's  hint  at 
Khorasan  (not  given  by  Pliny,  who  only  alludes  to  Carmania)  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
opinion  prompted  by  the  desire  to  suit  the  convenience  of  his  case.  The  principal 
point  at  issue,  however,  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  alleged  mining  of  turquois 
on  Persian  soil  in  the  first  century  A,  d.  {see  p.  40)  merely  presumed  but  not  provwi  by 
Mr,  Skoff  and  his  predecessors.  If  Pliny  had  known  about  the  quarrying  of  turquois 
in  KhorSsan,  he  would  have  plainly  stated  the  fact  with  an  undisguised  reference  to 
Persia  or  that  particular  province;  but  there  is  not  one  classical  author  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  Persian  turquois,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  proving  that  turquois  was  traded 
from  Persia  into  Greece  and  Rome.  The  tradition  of  India  incontrovertibly  shows 
that  the  Persian  turquois,  both  in  its  najjie  and  as  a  matter,  appeared  in  India  only  as 
late  as  the  Mohammedan  period,  and  the  negative  evidence  of  archeology  lends  further 
support  to  this  conclusion.  Enough  archaeological  work  has  been  earned  out  in  India 
to  prompt  us  to  the  positive  statement  that,  dc^ite  the  numerous  precious  stones  dis- 
covered in  ancient  graves,  no  find  Jias  ever  yielded  a  single  turquois.  The  jewels, 
for  example,  in  the  burial-place  of  Buddha  at  Piprflva  discover«i  by  W,  C.  Pepp6 
{Journal  Royal  Asiatic  SoQicly.  i8g8.  p.  573;  Rhys  Davids,  ibid.,  1901,  p.  397;  G. 
Oppert,  Globus,  Vol.  LXXXIII,  1903,  p.  225)  were  camelian,  conch,  amethyst, 
topaz,  pacnet,  coral,  and  crystal.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  Persian 
turquois.  as  will  be  seen  on  p.  56.  obtains  in  China  where  the  turquois  of  NlshapOr 
and  Kennan  became  known  very  late  in  the  middle  ages,  during  the  Mongol  period 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  thus  plainly  indicated  by  these  two  coincidences  in 
India  and  China  which  cannot  b6  merely  accidental  that  it  was  only  the  Arabs,  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia  in  642  a.  D.,  who  imported  the  turquois  from  Persia  into 
India  and  Chma;  and  the  fact  is  quite  certain  that  only  in  this  late  period  the  Persian 
turquois  began  to  conquer  the  market  of  the  world.  There  is,  accordingly,  no  reason 
whatever  to  interpret  the  stone  in  question  mentioned  by  the  Periplus  as  the  Persian, 
or  any  other  turquois.  The  best  supposition  would  be  to  recognize  in  the  word  of  the 
Greek  text,  as  in  so  many  others  of  the  Periflus,  the  transcription  of  an  Indian  word 
(compare  J.  Bloch  in  Milanges  Sylvaiit  LSm,  p.  3,  Paris,  1911),  presumably  Sanskrit 
kalydrta.  "good,  fine,  excellent,"  whichisoncof  the  attributes  of  gold  (R.  Garbe,  Die 
indischen  Mineralien,  p.  33),  or  in.the  form  kaiyatiaka  is  used  with  reference  to  medi- 
cines (compare  also  ita/j'iiii  and  i6a/yd!i(M,  "red  arsenic"}.  See  also  p.  41,  note  6. 
'  On  the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  certain  notions  entertained 
regarding  turquois  among  the  Arabs  and  persisting  later  in  Europe  are  absent  in 
India  and  Tibet.  Among  these  are  the  employment  of  the  stone  as  an  eye-remedy 
and  against  the  stings  of  the  scorpion,  the  latter  idea  first  appearing  in  the  Gceek 
physician  Dioscoridesof  the  first  century  (compare  L.  Leclbrc,  Traits  des  simples 
par  Ibn  el-Beithar  [i  107-1248),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  50,  Notices  el  exirails  des  manuscrits  de 
la  Bibliolkique  NalionaU,  Vol.  XXVI,  Paris,  1883,  J.  Ruska,  Das  Sreinbuch  des 
Aristoteles,  p.  157  [Heidelberg,  1912),  and  Boetius  de  Boot,  I.  c,  p.  370). 

ri  Edelsteinen  bei  den  Muslimen  {Der  Islam,  Vol.  11,  1911, 
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smooth  ones,  those  of  India  like  the  round  ones  with  convex  surface.' 
This  is  so  far  also  the  earliest  testimony  for  the  presence  of  the  turquois 
in  India. 

The  fact  that  turquois  is  absent  from  India  is  confirmed  by  the 
negative  testimony  of  the  great  merchant  traveler  Jean  Baptiste 
Tavernier  (1605-1689),  who,  as  a  dealer  and  expert  in  precious  stones, 
repeatedly  traveled  in  India  and  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
customs  of  that  country.    He  writes  in  chapter  nineteen  of  his  Travels  :* 

"TurquoiseisonlyfoundinPcisia,  and  is  obtained  in  two  mines.  The  one  which 
is  called  'the  old  rock'  is  three  days'  journey  from  Meshed  towards  the  north-west 
and  near  to  a  large  town  called  Nichabourg  (NlshapOr);  the  other,  which  is  called 
'the  new 'is  five  days'  jOumey  fromit,"  etc. 

Tavernier  would  have  certainly  known  about  the  existence  of 
turquoises  in  India  if  they  ever  occurred  there  in  situ.  The  various 
reports  of  modem  travelers  that  turquoises  are  imported  from  India 
into  Tibet  are  therefore  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  these  Indian 
turquoises  have  been  imported  from  Persia. 

Also  Max  Bauer  '  states  that  turquois  is  not  found  in  India,  Burma 
and  Ceylon.  But  the  same  author  does  not  note  its  occurrence  in 
Tibet  and  China. 

Abul  Fazl  Allami  *  (1551-1602),  in  his  history  of  Akbar,  emunerates 
among  the  preciotis  stones  in  the  treasury  of  the  emperor  rubies,  dia- 
monds, emeralds,  and  pearls,  but  not  turquois.  Turquois  seems  to 
have  been  everywhere  an  ornament  of  the  people,  but  not  one  of  royal 
personages.' 

In  the  modem  jewelry  of  India  the  turquois  is  utilized  to  some 

'  The  opinion  formerly  prevailed  in  Europe  that  the  turquois  was  found  in  India 
because  it  was  exported  from  there.  This  was  the  view  of  Franciscus  Rufius  (De 
gemrais  aliquot,  p.  54  b,  Tiguri,  1565) ;  but  the  turquoises  eiportad  from  India  were  in 
fact  derived  from  Persia. 

>  Ed.  of  V.  Ball,  Vol.  II,  p.  103  (London,  1889). 

'  Precious  Stones,  p.  397  (Loadoti,  1904). —  G.  Watt  {A  Dictionary  of  the 
Economic  Products  of  India,  Vol.  VI,  p.  204,  London,  1893)  says  after  the  Manual  of 
Geology  of  India:  "The  existence  of  the  true  turquois  in  India  is  doubtful.     From  the 

Sresence  of  blue  streaks  in  the  copper  ores  of  Ajmir,  Mr.  Prinsep  suggested  the  possi- 
ility  of  the  stone  being  found  there.  Subsequently  Dr.  Irvine  reported  its  existence 
in  these  measures,  but,  according  to  Ball,  the  so-called  turquoises  of  Ajmir  are  only 
blue  copper  ore." 

*  The  Ain  I  Akbari,  translated  from  the  Persian  by  H,  Blochmann,  Vol.  I,  p.  15 
(Calcutta,  1873).    The  original  was  published  in  1597. 

'  Compare  p.  30,  notes.  In  the  Arabic  account  of  Abu  Zeid  of  the  ninth  century 
(translated  by  M.  Reinaud,  Relation  des  voyages  fails  par  les  Arabes  et  les  Persans 
dans  I'lnde  et  k  la  Chine,  Vol.  I.  p.  151,  Pans,  1845)  it  is  said:  "The  kings  of  India 
are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  ear-pendants  consisting  of  precious  stones  mounted  on 
gold;  they  wear  necklaces  of  the  highest  price  composed  of  red  and  green  stones  of 
the  first  quality.  But  it  is  the  pearls  on  which  they  place  a  greater  esteem,  and 
which  are  eagerly  coveted  by  them;  these  now  form  the  treasure  of  the  sovereigns, 
their  principal  wealth." 
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extent  in  connection  with  pearl,  ruby,  diamond,  sapphire,  topaz  and 
emerald,  set  in  silver  or  gold.' 

II.    TcRQUois  IN  Tibet 

As  jade  is  the  recognized  jewel  of  the  Chinese,  so  turquois  is  the 
standard  gem  of  the  Tibetans.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  jade  is  not 
a  stone,  but  forms  a  distinct  class  sui  generis,  as  is  shown  by  such 
constant  phrases  uttered  from  the  lips  of  stone  dealers :  ski  yU  pu  shi 
sht-t'ou,  "it  is  jade,  it  is  not  a  stone."  *  To  call  a  turquois  a  stone 
means  an  offense  to  the  Tibetan,  and  he  will  exclaim  indignantly,  di  y4 
re,  d6  ma  re,  "this  is  a  turquois,  and  not  a  stone."  The  Tibetan  word 
for  turquois,  gyu  (pronounced  yu,  without  sounding  the  prefix  g,  which, 
however,  appears  in  the  Mongol  loan  word  ughiu)  *  is  indigenous 
property,  being  derived  neither  from  Sanskrit  nor  Chinese;  it  shows 
that  turquois  must  have  been  known  to  the  Tibetans  since  remote 
times.  There  are,  doubtless,  also  many  ancient  turquoises  still  in 
their  possession  as  they  are  inherited  from  mother  to  daughter  for 
generations,  and  thus  kept  as  heirlooms  in  the  same  family  for  centuries; 
being  constantly  exposed  to  the  open  air,  they  readily  change  color 
and  often  assume  a  pale  green  shade,  more  or  less  tainted  with  black 
spots. 

Two  special  sorts  of  turquoises  are  called  drug-dkar  and  drug-dmar, 
that  is,  white  drug  and  red  drug;  the  word  drug  designates  the  number  6, 
and  the  two  terms  are  explained  to  designate  very  fine  kinds  of  tur- 
quoises supposed  to  be  one-sixth  part  white  or  red  in  tint,  respectively. 
Desgodins,  in  the  Tibetan  EKctionary  published  by  the  French  mission- 
aries, translates  the  two  by  white  and  red  sapphire,  but  also  reminds 

'  G,  C.  M.  BiSDWOOD,  The  Industrial  Arts  of  India,  Vol.  II,  p.  25.  In  the  Higin- 
botham  collection  of  jewelry  in  the  Field  Museum  there  are  several  fine  specimens 
o£  Indian  jewelry  in  which  turquois  is  employed,  collected  in  India  by  Mr.  Lucknow 
de  Forrest  of  New  York.     G.  Watt  (i.  c.)  remarks  that  the  turquois  is  largely  used 


by  the  natives  of  India  in  jewelry  but  that  imitations  are  perhaps  more  generally 
employed  than  the  true  stone.  While  I  do  not  deny  that  such  imitations  may  occur, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  very  generally  in  use. — Aside  from  the  mineralogical 
treatises  quoted  above,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  word  for  turquois  has  not  yet  been  poinC- 
"  "n  any  other  work  of  Sanskrit  literature.    The  Sanskrit  romance  Vasavadatta. 


.    ,  „,  a  necklace  of  pearls 

and  sapphires,  further  emeralds  and  rubies,  diamonds  and  other  stones,  but  not 
turquois,  which,  as  shown  also  by  such  passages,  was  a  late  intruder  in  such  combi- 
nations as  stated  above,  and  alien  to  the  artistic  taste  of  India. 

'  The  agate  (,ma-nao)  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  "neither  a  stone  nor  a  jade," 
but  a  thing  for  itself, 

•  In  more  ancient  texts  the  word  is  written  also  rgyu,  thus  showing  that  in  the 
ancient  pronunciation  also  the  g  was  sounded.  A  singular  word  for  turquois  is  the 
Mongol  kiris  which  has  thus  far  been  pointed  out  but  once  in  literature  (Laufer, 

"-  "5,  190S,  p.  ^    " "  ■     "  ■     •    ■■ 
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us  of  the  fact  that  the  native  dictionaries  interpret  them  as  gyu  "tur- 
quois."  While  I  have  encountered  a  great  number  of  turquoises  with 
white  and  black  veins  and  streaks,  I  have  never  seen  any  with  a  red 
tinge.'  This  classification  of  turquoises  is  contained  in  the  ancient 
Tibetan  medical  work  known  under  the  abbreviated  title  "The  Four 
Tantra"  '  (rgyud  bM,  Peking  edition,  Vol.  II,  fol.  145  b).  The  literary- 
history  of  this  interesting  work  remains  to  be  made  out.*  Originally 
based  on  a  standard  Sanskrit  work  translated  into  Tibetan  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  several 
distinguished  Tibetan  physicians  who  revised  and  increased  the  work 
considerably.  It  contains  not  only  information  on  Indian  anatomy, 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics,  but  also  valuable  material  with  respect 
to  the  natural  products  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  The  manifold  sub- 
sequent interpolations  render  the  utilization  of  these  notes  for  historical 
research  exceedingly  difficult  when-  the  question  arises  as  to  the  time 
to  which  they  must  be  referred.  A  literal  translation  of  the  notice 
regarding  turquois  runs  as  follows: 

"The  turquois,  in  general,  rejwesents  one  species  with  two  varieties, 
—  that  of  best  quality  and  the  common  one.  Of  the  former  there  are 
two  kinds,  the  one  blue  and  white,  of  great  lustre,  called  drug  dkar;  the 
other  blue  and  red,  of  great  lustre  and  pohshed,  called  drug  dmar. 
There  is,  thirdly,  a  turquois  of  superior  quality  excelling  the  others  in 
splendor,  known  as  the  turquois  sbyad,  'beauty.'  The  common  ones 
are  'the  intermediate  turquois  resembling  the  drug  dmar,'  and  'the 
blue  turquois  resembhng  the  drug  dkar.'  There  are,  further,  the  Indian 
turquoises  originating  abroad,  and  others.  They  entirely  remove  poison 
and  heat  of  the  liver.  Substances  belonging  to  the  class  of  turquois  and 
rock-crystal  are  so-called  elements  not  fusible."  * 

If  it  could  be  proved  with  certainty  that  this  note  in  the  present 
tenor  was  already  contained  in  the  Sanskrit  text  or  in  the  Tibetan  version 
of  the  eighth  century,  it  woiUd  be  of  a  certain  value  in  showing  that  at 
that  comparatively  early  date  turquoises  were  known  in  India,  perhaps 
also  traded  from  India  into  Tibet  and  then  played  a  rdle  in  the  phar- 
macopcea  of  both  countries.  But  such  evidence  could  be  established 
only  on  the  ground  of  an  ancient  edition  preserving  the  original  status 
□-oxide  matrix  in  turquois  from  a 

'  See  Heinrich  Laufer,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnis  der  tibetischen  Medicin,  p.  la 

{Berlin,  1899), 

'  The  brief  notes  given  by  Mr.  Walsh  (Joumai  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1910, 
p.  1216)  are  not  yet  satisfactory  and  far  from  being  eichaustive. 
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of  the  work.  From  what  has  been  said  above  regarding  the  history  of 
the  turquois  in  India  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  passage  existed  in 
the  Sanskrit  original,  and  if  we  assume  on  the  basis  of  the  available 
evidence  that  the  Persian  turquois  spread  in  India  between  the  tenth 
and  the  fifteenth  century,  the  clause  of  the  Tibetan  text  relative  to 
Indian  turquoises  must  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  not  older  perhaps 
than  the  sixteenth  century.  The  one  feature,  however,  is  conspicuous 
chat  the  Tibetan  terminology  of  the  turquois  varieties  is  not  borrowed  from 
India,  but  created  in  Tibet;  it  distinctly  refers  to  the  native  stones,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  India  named  last,  and  may  well  claim  a  certain 
age.  Altogether  six  kinds  are  enumerated,  and  in  the  plates  illustrating 
all  objects  of  the  materia  medica  described  in  the  text,  six  kinds  of 
turquois  are  really  pictured. 

The  plates  here  refenwJ  to  are  twelve  large  scrolls  or  charts  pre- 
served in  the  Great  Lama  Temple  (Yung  ha  kung)  of  Peking,  exact 
copies  of  jvhich  I  had  made  by  aij  experienced  Lama  painter;  the  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  the  human  body,  and  all  medicinal  substances 
derived  from  the  three  kingdoms  are  there  figured  in  colors,  labeled 
with  their  Tibetan  names  and  accompanied  by  references  to  the  chap- 
ters of  the  Four  Tantra  where  they  are  described.  The  turquoises 
are  represented,  like  the  other  substances,  as  being  placed  in  rectangular 
trays  supported  by  a  standard  or  provided  with  three  feet.  The  first 
two  kinds,  drug  dkar  and  drug  dmar,  are  painted  in  a  deep-blue  color 
and  of  oblong  shapC;  no  noticeable  difference  between  the  two  being 
visible;  the  edge  is  marked  by  a  blue  line  in  gold  {apparently  to  express 
the  high  quality  of  the  stone)  bordered  by  a  line  of  black  ink-  It  is 
curious  to  observe  that  in  each  case  six  stones  have  been  outlined,  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  draughtsman  was  guided  by  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  two  terms  drug  dkar  and  drug  dntar,  "White  Six  " 
and  "Red  Six."  It  is  hardly  plausible  that  a  set  of  six  stones  should 
have  been  the  fixed  requirement  in  ancient  times  and  resulted  in  this 
peculiar  nomenclature,  and  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  the  modem 
Tibetan  explanation  as  given  above, —  a  stone  containing  one-sixth  of 
white  or  red  tinge,—  is  a  makeshift  or  an  afterthought.  It  would  seem 
more  reasonable  to  assume  that  drug  in  this  case  has  no  connection  with 
the  numeral  six,  but  is  an  ancient  noun  signifying  this  particular  variety 
of  turquois.  The  third  variety  sbyad,  also  a  group  of  six  stones,  is 
painted  light-blue;  they  are  pear-shaped,  almost  globular,  surmounted 
by  a  curved  tip.  The  two  common  kinds  arc  each  figured  as  one  large 
stone,  the  one  light-blue,  the  other  grayish-blue,  both  of  curious  and 
fantastic  outlines  which  it  is  hard  to  describe.  On  the  second  of  the 
two,  doud-pattems  in  Chinese  style  of  drawing  are  delineated,  probably 
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intended  to  indicate  a  "clouded  "  stone,'  while  the  first  is  decorated  with 
horizontal  rows  of  small  black  rings  presumably  expressing  veins  in  the 
stone.  The  Indian  turquoises,  again  six  in  number,  are,  in  distinction 
from  all  the  preceding  ones,  light-green  in  color  with  fine  black  veins, 
and  pointed  or  triangular  in  shape.  It  certainly  remains  an  open 
question  as  to  how  far  these  drawings  are  faithfully  preserved,  but 
despite  their  imperfection  we  may  learn  from  them  that  the  appreciation 
of  turquoises  by  the  ancient  Tibetans  was  graduated  as  follows:  Deep- 
blue,  lustrous  stones  without  flaw  took  the  foremost  rank;'  white  and  red 
strips  or  layers  were  not  considered  a  blemish,  but  rather  a  special 
beauty;  the  lighter  the  blue,  and  the  more  approaching  a  gray  and 
green,  the  more  it  sank  in  estimation ;  stones  with  black  veins  and  streaks 
and  with  cloudy  strata  were  looked  upon  as  common,  also  those  of 
greenish  hues.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  scale  of  valuation 
doubtless  going  back  to  ancient  times  holds  good  also  for  the  present  age. 

The  small  turquoises  not  larger  than  a  lentil  and  used  for  the  setting 
in  rings,  are  designated  pra. 

As  famous  swords,  daggers,  saddles  and  coats-of-mail  received  in 
Tibet  individual  names,  so  also  celebrated  turquoises  were  given  special 
designations.  Thus,  we  read  in  the  History  of  the  Kings  of  Ladakh 
that  among  fifteen  turquoises  brought  from  Gu-ge  in  West  Tibet,  the 
best  were  two,  namely,  the  Uta  gyu  od-ldan,  "the  resplendent  ttu-qnois 
of  the  gods,"  and  the  Lka  gyw  dkar-po,  "the  white  turquois  of  the  gods."  * 
Thus,  there  are  also  celebrated  historical  turquoises,  as  it  is  recorded 
in  regard  to  King  Du-srong  mang-po  (beginning  of  the  eighth  century) 
that  he  found  the  largest  turquois  then  known  in  the  world,  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Tag-tse,  a  few  miles  north  of  Lhasa.* 

The  name  of  an  ancient  well-known  family  o£  Tibet  is  gYu-t'og  (that 
is,  Turquois-Roof ) .  The  most  celebrated  member  of  it  was  a  physician 
and  author  of  medical  works,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  century  and 
three  times  visited  India  to  study  medicine  at  the  University  of  Nalanda. 
His  biography,  a  very  interesting  work,  is  still  in  existence  where  it  is 
narrated  that  he  was  once  visited  by  gods  and  demons,  who  presented 

'  A  tena  used  also  in  India  (R.  Gabbb,  Die  indischen  Mineralien,  p.  72,  note  z) 
and  in  our  mineralogy  (with  respect  to  veins  or  spots  of  lighter  or  darker  color  than 
the  area  surrounding  them). 

'  This  was  the  case  likewise  among  the  Arabs.  The  best  sort  of  turquois  was 
considered  the  one  "of  a  complete  punty  of  color,  of  a  perfect  polish,  and  of  a  hue 
entirely  uniform"  (L.  Leclerc,  Traitfi  dcs  simples  par  Ibn  El-Beithar  [1197-1248I, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  51,  Notices  et  extraits  des  manuscrUs  lU  la  Bibliolhique  Nalionale,  Vol. 
XXVI,  Paris,  1883).  In  a  similar  manner,  al-BerOnl  eipresses  his  opinion  (WIEDE- 
MANN, DerIsIam.Vol.il,  1911,?.  352). 

'  JouTitol  Asiatic  Socitly  of  Bengal,  Vol.  LX,  pt.  i,  1891,  p.  123. 

'  JourntU  Asiatic  Society  oj  Bengal,  Vol.  L,  pt,  i,  1881,  p.  233. 
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him  with  an  immense  quantity  of  turquoises  and  other  precious  stones, 
heaping  them  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  hence  the  origin  of  his  name. 
The  mansion  of  this  family  still  stands  in  Lhasa  near  a  bridge  called 
" Turquois-Roof  Bridge."  A  Chinese  author,  writing  in  1792,  men- 
tions this  bridge  and  records  the  following  tradition:  "In  the  trans- 
parent waters  of  the  river  are  turquois,  colored  rocks  whose  bluish 
tinge  seems  on  the  point  of  dissolving  into  water;  the  tops  of  the  stones 
are  bowl-shaped;  if  once  dug  away  from  the  mud  around  them,  they 
would  look  as  big  as  elephants.  One  cannot  take  pebbles  out  of  this 
river  as  an  amusement  as  easily  as  in  other  streams."  *  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  tradition  is  founded  on  fact,  or  whether  the  tradition 
connected  with  Doctor  gYu-t'og  and  his  name  gave  rise  to  the  notion 
of  turquoises  existing  in  the  river  whose  blue  tinge  may  have  lent  a 
support  to  such  a  view;  for  in  another  Chinese  source,  according  to 
RocKHiLL,  it  is  said:  "At  the  foot  of  Marpori  (the  mountain  on  which 
the  palace  of  the  Dalai  Lamas  rises)  meanders  the  Kyi-ch'u,  whose 
azure  bends  encircle  the  hill  with  a  network  green  as  the  dark  green 
bamboo;  it  is  so  lovely  that  it  drives  all  cares  away  from  the  beholder." 
In  641  A.  D.,  the  powerful  Tibetan  king  Srong-btsan  sgam-po  mar- 
ried a  Chinese  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  T'ai-tsung  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty.  The  story  of  his  wooing  of  the  princess  has  been  made 
by  the  Tibetans  into  a  poetical  romance  in  which  we  find  such  well- 
known  and  world-wide  motives  of  popular  tradition  as  the  difficult 
tasks  to  be  solved  by  the  prospective  son-in-law.*  The  candidates  for 
the  hand  of  the  princess  were  many,  so  the  emperor  decided  that  he 
should  obtain  her  who  could  best  stand  a  number  of  tests.  One  of 
these  was  that  he  laid  before  the  assembled  delegates  a  buckler  con- 
structed of  a  coil  of  turquois  arranged  in  concentric  circles  so  that  one 
end  of  it  just  formed  the  center;  he  required  that  a  silk  thread  should  be 
Ijassed  through  the  apertures  of  the  turquoises  from  one  end  of  the  coil 
to  the  other.  Nobody  could  solve  the  puzzle  except  the  astute  Tibetan 
minister  Gar  who  caught  a  queen-ant  and  fed  it  well  with  milk  until  it 
grew  bigger.  Then  he  tied  a  silk  thread  to  its  waist,  fastening  the  end 
of  the  thread  to  a  silk  band  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  placed  the 
ant  in  the  perforation  of  the  first  turquois,  gently  blowing  into  the  hole, 
till  to  the  amazement  of  the  lookers-on  the  ant  came  out  at  the  other 
end  of  the  coil  dragging  the  thread  along.' 


'  Compare  R.  H.  Lowie,  The  Test- theme  in  North  American  Mytholc^  (Journal 
of  Amtrican  Folk-lore.  Vol.  XXI.  1908,  pp.  97-148). 

'  Narrated  in  the  Tibetan  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Tibet  (rgyai  rabs,  manuscript 
in  the  writer's  possession),  Chapter  13,  fol.  45a. 
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The  word  "turquois"  igyu)  has  become  a  favorite  attribute  to 
designate  a  sky-blue  color;  " turquois-lake "  (gyu  mts'o)  may  be  called 
poetically  any  blue-ghttering  lake,  but  is  also  the  constant  epithet  of 
wells  and  certain  favorite  lakes,  as,  for  example,  for  the  sacred  Mana- 
sarovara  Lake  or  the  Lake  of  Yar-brog  (Yamdog).'  Also  flowers,  the 
manes  of  horses,  and  even  bees  and  tadpoles  are  described  in  the  same 
manner;  the  hair  of  goddesses  and  the  eyebrows  of  children  bom  in  a 
supernatural  way  are  called  turquois-blue;  also  the  beauty  of  the  body 
of  such  beings  is  compared  to  the  turquois.  In  Spiti  the  forget-me-not 
is  called  yu-iung  men-tog,  that  is,  the  flower  whose  essence  or  main 
substance  is  turquois.*  In  ancient  mythology  "thirteen  turquois 
heavens"  are  mentioned,  and  as  we  speak  of  the  Blue  of  Heaven,  or 
the  sky,  the  Tibetans  say  poetically  "the  turquois  of  Heaven."  In  a 
Tibetan  legend,  a  poetical  description  of  the  country  is  given  as  follows:' 

"At  the  foot  of  the  ^nt  mountains  (the  Himalaya)  supporting  the  sky,  lakes  and 
flowing  streams  gather,  forming  plains  of  the  appearance  of  turquois,  and  glittering 
pyramids  of  snow-dad  crystal  rise.  This  moimtain  range  spreading  like  a  thousand 
lotus  flowers  is  white  and  like  crystal  during  tfae  three  winter-months;  during  the 
three  months  of  the  summer  it  is  azure-blue  like  turquois;  during  the  three  months  of 
the  autumn  it  is  yellow  like  gold,  and  in  the  moons  of  the  spring,  striped  like  the  skin 
of  the  tiger.  This  chain  of  mountains,  excellent  in  color  and  form,  and  of  perfect 
harmony,  is  inexhaustible  in  auspicious  omens." 

This  passage  is  very  interesting  as  revealing  the  innate  nature-love 
of  the  Tibetan  people  and  showing  the  connection  of  the  colors  of 
their  favorite  gems  with  the  general  colors  of  nature  in  the  course  of  the 
seasons.*     With  the  majority  of  the  people,  turquois  is  favorite,  coral 

'  Also  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  texts,  the  word  turquois  is  used  as  a  designation 
for  the  color  of  water,  "  Praises  shall  be  offered  unto  thee  in  thy  boat,  thou  shalt  be 
hymned  in  the  Afet  boat,  thou  shalt  behold  Ra  within  his  shrine,  thou  shalt  sit  to- 
gether with  his  disk  day  by  day,  thou  shalt  see  the  Ant  fish  when  it  springeth  into 
brang  in  the  toalers  of  turquoises,  and  thou  shalt  see  the  Ablu  fish  in  his  hour." — 
Hymn  to  the  God  Ra,  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  by  E.  A,  Wallis  Budge,  Vol.  I,  ' 
1901,  p,  78.  Interesting  studies  pertaining  to  the  color  of  Tibetan  lakes  and  rivers 
have  been  made  by  Hermann  v.  I&hlagintweit,  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Salzseen 
im  westlichen  Tibet,  pp.  71  etseq.  {Abhandlungen  der  bayerischen  Aka4emie,  M-unchen, 
I87I)- 

'  In  this  case  the  word  hing  is  to  be  written  gSung.  A.  H.  Francke  (Ladakhi 
Songs,  p.  13.  Reprinted  from  Indian  Antiquary,  1902}  has  proposed  to  adopt  the 
spelling  iungia  the  sense  of  ckting  "small,"  so  that  the  name  would  mean  "flower  of 
small  turquoises." 

*  Compare  I,  J.  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Ost-Mongolen,  p.  465  (St.  Petersburg, 
1829).  In  another  passage  (p.  439)  it  is  said:  "On  the  plain  where  diamond  rocks 
glitter  is  a  lake  with  a  mirror  like  turquois  and  gold."     See  also  p.  484. 

'  In  a  Tibetan  poem  depicting  the  labors  of  husbandry  (So-nam  bya  Is'ul-gyi  leu. 
published  in  the  Tibetan  School  Series,  No.  II,  Calcutta,  1890),  the  awakening  of 
the  spring  is  described,  and  the  first  buds  on  the  uppermost  branches  of  the  trees  are 
compared  with  the  glimmer  of  emeralds;  the  flowers  with  antlers  appear  as  vomiting 
sapphires;  the  great  earth  is  teeming  with  sap,  and  resembles  the  malachite  in  its 
medley  of  blue  and  green  colors. 
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and  amber  rank  next.  The  blue,  green,  and  blue-green;  the  red,  rose, 
and  pink;  the  yellow  and  brown  of  these  three  substances  are  indeed 
those  tinges  which  most  frequently  occur  among  the  flora  of  the  Tibetan 
plateaus.  During  the  summer,  large  patches  of  blue,  red  and  yellow 
flowers  aboimd  on  the  fine  pasture  lands,  and  at  this  sight  I  could  never 
suppress  the  thought  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Tibetans  for  turquois, 
coral  and  amber  must  have  been  suggested  and  strengthened  by  these 
beautiful  shades  of  their  flowers  which  their  women  as  readily  use  for 
ornament  as  stones;  indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  owing  to  its  permanency, 
the  stone  were  only  a  substitute  for  the  perishable  material  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Ttirquoises,  tisually  in  connection  with  gold,  belong  to  the  most 
ancient  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  gods  and  demons;'  in  the  enumera- 
tion, gold  always  precedes  turquois  as  the  more  valuable  gift.  They 
also  figure  among  the  presents  bestowed  on  saints  and  Lamas  by  kings 
and  wealthy  laymen.  The  thrones  on  which  kings  and  Lamas  take  their 
place  are  usually  described  as  adorned  with  gold  and  turquoises,  and 
they  wear  cloaks  ornamented  with  these  stones.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  traditions  and  epic  stories  that  in  ancient  times  arrowheads  were 
made  not  only  of  common  flint,  but  also  occasionally  of  turquois  to 
which  a  high  value  was  attached.  A  powerful  saint,  by  touching  the 
bow  and  arrow  of  a  blacksmith,  transforms  the  bow  into  gold,  and  the 
arrowhead  into  turquois.*  The  hero  Gesar  owns  thirty  arrows  with 
notches  of  turquois.' 

In  the  popular  medicine  of  the  present  time  turquois  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  not  employed;  but  it  is  officially  registered  as  a  medicament  in 
several  medical  standard  works  derived  from  or  modeled  after  Sanskrit 
books.  There  we  meet  the  typical  series  of  ten  substances:  gold, 
^silver,  copper,  iron;  turquois,  pearl,  mother-o '-pearl,  conch,  coral, 
lapis  lazuli.*  Turquois  is  credited,  as  we  saw  above,  with  removing 
poison,  and  heal  in  the  liver.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  this  notion 
is  taken  from  Indian  lore;  we  remember  the  words  of  Narahari  that 
every  poison  is  rapidly  neutralized  by  it,  and  that  it  relieves  pain  caused 
by  demons.    Also  in  the  list  of  363  drugs-published  in  Tibetan  and  Chi- 


Journitl  Ast, 

'  Laufbr,  Roman  einer  tibetischen  Kdnig{n,  p.  153  (Leipzig,  1911), 

■■  I.  J,"  Schmidt,  Die  Taten  Bogda  Cesser  Chan's,  p.  383  (St.  Petersburg,  18; 
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nese  by  the  Peking  apothecary  Wan  /,•  turquois  is  listed  as  a  medicament , 
in  the  same  series  as  given  above. 

A  curious  utilization  of  turquois  is  mentioned  in  the  Biography  of 
Padmasambhava  (Ch..  53)  who  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lapis  lazuli,  turquois  and  minium  inks  for  writing 
on  light-blue  paper  of  the  palmyra  palm  and  on  smoothed  birchbark,^ 
Whether  it  is  technically  possible  to  use  turquois  for  the  coloring  of 
ink  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  perhaps  "turquois"  is  merely  a  designa- 
tion for  the  blue  or  green  color  of  the  ink. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  in  ancient  times  the  turquois  was  con- 
sidered a  precious  stone  by  the  Tibetans.  There  is  an  old  enumeration 
of  jewels  in  the  Annals  of  the  Tibetan  Kings  (fgyal  Tabs,  fol.  7)  where 
the  two  classes,  jewels  of  the  gods  and  jewels  of  men,  are  distinguished, 
each  class  forming  aseriesof  five.  The  former  comprises:  i.  indranila, 
2.  indragopi,  3.  mi'on-ka,  4.  mt'on-ka  ch'en-po,  and  5.  skong-mdzes.  The 
first  two  are  Sanskrit  words;  No.  i  is  the  sapphire;  No.  2  a  kind  of 
ruby;  the  word  under  3  denotes  the  color  of  indigo  and  corresponds  to 
Sanskrit  ntla  which  is  a  general  designation  of  the  sapphire;  also  the 
next  under  No.  4  meaning  "the  great  blue  one"  =  Sanskrit  moAoMi/a, 
denotes  a  superior  quality  of  sapphire;*  the  signification  of  the  stone 
No,  s  is  unknown.  The  five  jewels  of  men  are  gold,  silver,  pearls,  lapis . 
lazuli  {mtt-men),  and  coral.  The  turquois  does  not  occur  in  this 
group,  presumably  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  classed  among  precious 
stones.  It  has  never  been,  even  in  times  of  old,  a  stone  of  any  exag- 
gerated value.  Among  the  presents  made  by  the  ancient  kings  of 
Tibet  to  the  emperors  of  China  we  find  stones  like  lapis  lazuli  and  rubies 
(padmaraga),  but  no  mention  of  turquois;  likewise,  in  the  lists  of  tribute 

■Regardiag  this  work  compare  Bretschneider,  Botanicon  Sinicum,  pt.  I, 
p.  104  (Shanghai,  18S2).  There  are  several  editions  ol  this  interesting  small  work, 
in  Chinese  and  Tibetan  style. 

*  Laufer,  Roman,  p.  249.  Also  in  the  History  of  the  Kings  of  Ladakh  (A.  H. 
Phancke's  translation  in  Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bmgai,  N,  S.,  Vol.  VI,  1910, 
p.  405)  writings  in  gold  and  turquois  are  attributed  to  five  wise  men  in  myttucal 

*  Buddhabhatta  (Finot.  Les  lapidaires  indiens,  p.  41)  explains  indranila  as  a 
sapphire  the  interior  of  which  has  the  lustre  of  the  rainbow  colors,  and  which  is  rare 
and  highly  priced,  and  mahdtiUa  as  a  sapphire  with  a  color  so  intense  that,  thrown 
into  milk  of  a  volume  a  hundred  times  larger,  it  colors  it  like  indigo.^  "Sapphires  of 
various  colors  occur  in  India.  Thus,  there  is  the  blue  or  true  sapphire  of  popular 
language,  the  color  of  which  may  be  any  shade  of  blue,  from  the  palest  to  a  deep  indi- 
go, the  most  esteemed  tint  being  that  of  the  blue  cornflower.  Violet  sapphires 
(oriental  amethysts)  are  also  found  in  the  same  localities  as  those  in  which  the  true 
sapphire  is  met  with.  The  most  valuable  sapphire  found  in  the  East  Indies  is  the 
yellow  sapphire  or  oriental  topaz.  A  green  gem,  called  by  the  Europeans  in  India  an 
emerald,  is  often  seen.  It  is,  however,  a  green  sapphire,  and  is  much  harder  than  the 
true  emerald,  which  is  a  green  beryl"  (G.  Watt,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Economic 
Products  of  India,  Vol.  VI,  p.  474). 
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sent  by  the  Dalai  Lamas  to  the  emperors  of  China  such  gifts  figtire  as 
silk  scarfs,  bronze  images,  relics,  coral,  amber,  pearls,  incense  and  woolen 
stuffs,  but  turquois  does  not  appear. 

In  the  religious  service  turquoises  are  employed,  strung  in  the  shape 
of  beads,  for  rosaries,  108  beads  being  the  usual  number.  The  com- 
plexion of  the  god  or  goddess  to  be  worshipped  sometimes  determines  the 
selection  in  the  color  of  the  rosary-beads.  Thus  a  turquois  rosary  is 
occasionally  used  in  the  worship  of  the  popular  goddess  Tara  of  whom 
there  are  two  principal  forms,  one  of  these  being  conceived  as  of  a 
bluish-green  complexion.' 

Turquoises  are,  further,  offered  on  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  their 
brass  or  copper  images  are  adorned  with  them.  Buddhist  images,  thus 
treated,  may  readily  be  recognized  as  Lamaist  deities,  as  the  Chinese 
never  adopt  this  method.  The  nimiber  of  stones  set  in  an  image  varies 
according  to  its  dimensions,  and  may  reach  from  a  half  dozen  up  to  a 
hundred  and  more.  In  any  case,  however,  this  is  not  intended  as  a 
mere  ornamental  addition,  but  the  turquoises  are  to  signify  the  actual 
jewelry  with  which  the  deities  are  adorned,  and  which  form  part  of 
their  essential  attributes.  One  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Tibet  is 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  first  Pan-ch'en  Lama  in  the  monastery  of  Tashi- 
Ihunpo  near  Shigatse.  It  is  of  gold,  covered  with  beautiful  designs  of 
ornamental  work,  and  studded  with  turquoises  and  precious  stones. 
The  turquoises,  says  Captain  Rawiing,*  who  has  photographed  this 
gorgeous  monument,  appear  to  be  all  picked  stones,  arranged  in  patterns, 
and  in_  such  profusion  as  to  cover  every  available  spot,  including  the 
polished  concrete  of  the  floor.  In  the  oldest  temple  founded  in  Tibet 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  bSam-yas,  which  is  described 
at  full  length  in  the  Annals  of  the  Tibetan  Kings,  there  was  a  shrine  in 
which  the  beams  are  said  to  have  been  of  turquois;  figures  of  galloping 
horses  of  gold  were  affixed  to  them,  while  there  were  other  beams  of 
gold  with  dragons  of  turquois  attached.*  This  is  the  earliest  Tibetan 
record  regarding  carvings  from  this  stone;  if  the  beams  of  turquois  are 
not  merely  a  metaphor  of  speech,  it  may  be  realized  that  the  tiu^quoises 
were  inlaid  in  a  kind  of  mosaic. 

In  the  pictorial  art  of  Lamaism  jewels  take  a  prominent  place.  On 
the  first  scroll  in  a  set  of  twelve  pictures  (m  the  collections  of  the  Field 
Museum,  Nos.  121,371-382)  representing  the  Eighteen  Sthavira  or 
Arhat  and  the  portraits  of  the  Dalai  Lamas,  we  see  as  the  central  figure 

'  Compare  L,  A.  Wrddkll,  The  Buddhism  ot  Tibet,  p.  209  (London,  1895). 
'The  Great  Plateau,  p.  184  (London,  1905). 
•  Voung  Poo,  1908,  p.  33. 
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Buddha  fakyamuni  holding  the  alms-bowl  of  lapis-Iazuli  color.'  On 
the  altar  in  front  is  depicted  a  golden  bowl  containing  rubies,  lapis 
lazuli,  white  conch-shell  and  turquois.  In  the  foreground  is  a  lotus- 
pond  with  three  flowers  widely  unfolded;  on  the  central  one  three  gems 
of  oblong  form  are  figured, —  lapis  lazuli,  turquois,  and  ruby,  emblematic 
of  the  well-known  prayer  formula  Om  mdni  padme  hum  ("Oh,  the  jewel 
in  the  lotus!")  and  of  the  three  precious  objects  (Sanskrit  inTatna), 
which  are  Buddha,  his  doctrine,  and  the  clerg>-.  In  the  upper  portion 
of  the  same  painting,  two  of  the  Arhat  are  represented,  Aiigaja  and 
Vakula,  the  latter  holding  and  stroking  an  ichneumon  which  has  the 
ability  of  spitting  jewels;  they  are  gradually  dropping  into  a  plate,* 
A  tribute-bearer  of  grotesque  racial  type  is  offering  to  the  saint  gems  in 
a  bowl  containing  an  ivory  tusk,  a  coral-branch,  and  precious  stones  of 
blue,  green,  rose  and  pink  colors.     This  is  not  the  only  Arhat  to  whom 

'  The  alms-bowl  (pdtra)  of  the  historical  Buddha  was  a  plain  pot;  the  miraculous 
relics  of  later  times  which  were  passed  off  as  Buddha's  alms-bowl  form  an  interesting 
subject  for  the  historical  mineralogy  of  the  East.  The  general  history  of  the  bovri 
or  bowls  has  been  traced  by  H.  Kern  (Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism,  p.  90)  and  H. 
Yule  (The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  Vol.  II,  pp.  32S-330).  Hero,  only  the  diflerent 
materials  should  be  pointed  out.  Fa  Hien  who  started  for  India  in  399  saw  the  bowl 
in  Peshawur  (Purushapura)  and  describes  it  as  being  "of  various  colors,  black  pre- 
dominating, with  the  seams  that  show  its  fourfold  composition  distinctly  marked" 
(LeccB)  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms,  p.  35).  The  latter  clause  in  Legge's 
rendering  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  correct;  but  however  this  may  b^  Fa  Hien's 
account,  it  seems  to  me,  bears  out  the  fact  that  the  bowl  seen  by  him  was  carved  from 
onyx  in  various  layers  in  the  style  of  cameo-work  (compare  G.  Watt,  /.  c.  Vol.  II, 
p.  174),  Hilan  Tsang  (St.  Julien,  Mgmoires  sur  les  contr6es  occidentales.  Vol.  I, 
p.  106;  S.  Beal,  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World,  Vol.  I,  p.  99)  speaks  of  the 
psira,  but  does  not  furnish  a  description  of  it.  ,  Li  Shi  of  the  T'ang  period  (not  of  the 
twelfth  century,  as  Wylie,  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  192,  says),  in  his  Su  po 
viu  chi  (Ch.  10,  p.  2;  ed,  of  Hu-pei  tsung  win  shu  cku),  makes  the  statement  that 
Buddha's  alms-bowl  in  Peshawur  was  of  blue  (or  green)  jade  (fs'ing  yii),  or  in  the 
opinion  of  others  of  blue  (orgreen)  stone  (/j'tBf  ifij);thenthetext  of  Fa  Hicn  is  repro- 
duced. In  view  of  the  ultramarine  color  in  which  the  Buddhist  alms-bowls  appear 
on  paintings  in  China  and  Tibet,  it  is  permissible  to  think  in  this  case  of  lapis  lazuli; 
indeed,  the  word  ts'ing  shi,  in  this  sense,  is  used  in  the  Wei  lu>  (Hihth,  China  and  the 
Roman  Orient,  p.  72).  A  still  earlier  reference  to  Buddha's  alms-bowl  in  the  coun- 
try of  theTa  Yue-chi,  already  pointed  out  by  F.  Hirth  (Chinesische  Studien,  p.  251) 
is  contained  in  the  commentary  to  the  Shui  king  written  by  Li  Tao-yiian  who  died  in 
527  (his  biography  in  Pei  sht,  Ch.  27)  where  likewise  the  term  ts'ing  shi  is  employed, 
and  I  concur  with  Hirth  in  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  translated  in  this  case  by 
lapis  lazuli.  In  Tibetan  portrait-statues  of  bronze,  the  alms-bowl  is  often  actually 
represented  and  carved  from  lapis  lazuli  (A.  GrDnwedel,  Mythologie  des  Buddhis- 
mus,  p.  79),  as  the  outcome  of  the  tradition  that  the  mendicatit's  platter  brought 
from  Nepal  to  Tibet  by  the  princess  K'ri-blsun  in  the  seventh  century  and  working 
many  miracles  was  made  of  lapis  lazuli  (S.  Chandra  Das.  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
round  Lake  Yamdo,  p.  79,  Calcutta,  1887),  According  to  Marco  Polo  (Yules 
edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  320)  the  dish  of  Buddha  brought  to  China  for  Emperor  Kubilai 
from  Ceylon  was  "of  a  very  beautiful  green  porphyry,"  while  Yule  quotes  a  Chinese 
account  written  in  1350  to  the  effect  that  the  sacred  bowl  in  front  of  the  image  of 
Buddha  in  Ceylon  was  neither  made  of  jade,  nor  copper,  nor  iron,  but  that  it  was  of  a 
purple  color,  glossy,  and  when  struck  sounding  like  glass. 

'  The  same  attribute  of  the  jewel -spit  ting  ichneumon  (Sanskrit  Tiakuta)  appears 
'n  the  hands  of  Kubera,  the  God  of  W^th,  guarding  the  northern  side  of  the  world 
'    n  Sumeru.    . 
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precious  stones  are  offered,  but  it  is  the  case  also  with  many  others.  It 
is  interesting  that  these  tribute-bearers  are  usually  people  from  Central 
Asia  with  unmistakable  racial  features  and  appropriate  costume,  or 
even  turbaned  Mohammedans.  We  find  the  same  figures  also  on  the 
corresponding  Arhat  paintings  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  they 
are  doubtless  intended  to  express  the  important  r61e  which  Iranians, 
Turks  and  Arabs  have  played  in  transmitting  to  the  East  the  precious 
stones  of  western  Asia. 

In  the  marriage  ceremony  when  the  bridal  party  has  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  the  bridegroom's  house,  the  officiating  priest  recites  a  few 
benedictory  verses,  describing  the  house  of  the  bridegroom:  "May 
there  be  happiness  to  all  living  beings !  The  lintel  of  this  door  is  yellow, 
being  made  of  gold.  The  door  posts  are  cut  out  of  blocks  of  turquois. 
The  sill  is  made  of  silver.  The  door  frame  is  made  of  lapis  lazuli. 
Opening  this  auspicious  door,  you  find  in  it  the  repository  of  five  kinds 
of  precious  things.  Blessed  are  they  who  live  in  such  a  house.'"  This 
is  certainly  an  ideal  or  poetical  description.  In  a  more  ancient  marital 
ceremony  described  in  the  Tibetan  dramatic  play  Nang-sa,  "the  tur- 
quois sparkling  in  rainbow  tints"  is  tied  to  the  end  of  an  arrow  adorned 
with  streamers  of  five-colored  silk  which  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the 
bride  to  fix  the  marriage  tie.'  In  Ladakh,  the  bride  generally  receives, 
on  her  wedding  day,  many  of  the  turquoises  which  her  mother  had  worn.* 

To  describe  all  objects  in  which  turquois  is  employed  would  mean  to 
survey  the  whole  range  of  Tibetan  ethnography,  which  is  certainly 
beyond  the  scope  of  these  notes.*  But  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  beautiful  Tibetan  swords  in  which  the  hilts  and  sheaths  worked  in 
repouss^  gold  or  silver  are  inlaid  with  large  turquois  and  coral  beads. 
This  is  an  ancient  technique  practised  also  by  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia 
and  the  Persians.' 

So  little  is  known  about  the  localities  in  Tibet  where  turquois  is 
found  that  there  have  even  been  authors  who  doubted  its  indigenous 
occurrence. 

'  S.  Chandra  Das,  Marriage  Customs  of  Tibet,  p.  12. 

'  L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddism  of  Tibet,  p.  557  (London,  1895). 

'  A.  H.  Francke,  Ladakhi  Songs,  p.  13. 

'  For  illustrations  see  Plates  I-V.  The  Field  Museum  possesses  a  rich  collection 
of  Tibetan,  Nepalese  and.  Chinese  jewelry  which  will  give  occasion  at  some  future 
date  for  a  study  in  decorative  and  industrial  art.  The  Tibetan  process  of  covering 
a  gold  or  silver  foundation  with  a  mosaic  of  turquois  agrees  with  the  similar  technique 
practised  in  Siberia  during  the  bronze  age,  and  therefore  becomes  an  historical  factor 
of  great  importance. 

*  Compare  the  Sassanian  sword  reconstructed  by  J.  de  Morgan  (Mission 
scientiiique  en  Perse,  Vol.  IV,  p.  321,  Paris,  1897)  the  shape  of  which  is  strikingly 
identical  with  the  Tibetan  sword. 
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A.  Campbell,  in  his  "Notes  on  Eastern  Tibet,"  '  has  the  following 
remarks  in  regard  to  turquoises; 

"A  great  merchant  of  Tibet  named  Chongpo,  who  traded  ages  ago  with  India, 
and  once  crossed  the  seas  beyond  India,  brought  the  finest  real  turquois  to  his  native 
country.  From  that  time  the  stone  has  been  known  there,  and  like  coined  money, 
it  continues  to  circulate  in  the  country  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  imitations 
brought  from  China  are  made  of  common  eartben-colored  or  other  compositions. 
They  are  easily  detected.  Those  imported  via  Cashmere  are  real  stones,  but  not 
valuable.  The  only  test  of  a  real  stone  is  to  make  a  fowl  swallow  it;  if  real,  it  will  pass 
through  unchanged." 

This  tradition,  if  at  all  correct  and  not  rather  founded  on  a  misunder- 
standing, carries  little  weight.  The  word  Chongpo  is  not  a  Tibetan 
proper  name,  but  simply  denotes  "a  dealer,  a  trader."  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  tiu-quoises  in  India  proper;  the  people  of 
India  became  acquainted  with  them  from  Persia  only  late  in  the  middle 
ages  through  Mohammedan  influence,  and  as  shown  above,  they  are 
first  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  literature  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth, 
possibly  also  in  the  thirteenth,  century.  Thus,  there  is  little  or  no 
plausibility  in  the  assumption  that  India  could  have  given  the  impetus 
to  the  introduction  of  the  turquois  into  a  country  where  almost  every 
individual  is  in  possession  of  these  stones,  and  where  a  general  national 
passion  for  them  is  developed  among  all  people  high  and  low,  which 
can  have  been  but  cultivated  for  many  centuries  and  ages.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  facts  of  language  and  history,  and  fiuther  by  the 
evidence  of  localities  in  Tibet  where,  in  fact,  turquois  occurs  in  situ. 

Marco  Polo,'  speaking  of  the  province  of  Caindu,  which  is  identical 
with  the  western  part  of  the  present  Chinese  province  of  Sze-ch'uan,  a 
territory  largely  inhabited  by  Tibetan  tribes,  mentions  besides  a  lake 
in  which  are  found  pearls,  also  a  mountain  in  that  country  "  wherein 
they  find  a  kind  of  stone  called  turquoise,  in  great  abundance,  and  it  is 
a  very  beautiful  stone.  These  also  [in  the  same  way  as  the  fishing  of  the 
pearls]  the  Emperor  does  not  allow  to  be  extracted  without  his  special 
order."  Yule  remarks  that  Chinese  authorities  quoted  by  Ritter 
mention  mother-o '-pearl  as  a  product  of  Lithang,  and  speak  of  tur- 
quoises as  found  in  Djaya  (or  Draya)  to  the  west  of  Bathang.  This 
latter  notice  is  quite  correct  and  furnished  by  several  Chinese  authors 
who  have  visited  Tibet  and  written  on  the  subject.'  They  further 
mention  Ch'amdo,  that  is,  not  only  the  small  town  in  Eastern  Tibet  so 

'  The  Phoenix,  ed.  ty  J.  SUMMERS,  Vol.  I,  p.  143  (London,  1870); 

'  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  ed.  by  Yule  and  Cordier,  3d  ed..  Vol.  II,  p.  53 
(London,  1903). 

'  W.  W.  ROCKHILL,  Tibet  from  Chinese  Sources  (^Journal  Royal  Asiatic  SocUly, 
Vol.  XXIII,  1891.  p.  J72)- 
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called,  but  the  whole  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  territory  of 
the  capital  Lhasa  as  places  for  the  production  of  turquois;  this  locality 
seems  to  be  particularly  rich  in  this  respect,  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
largest  turquois  of  his  time  was  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  by  a  Tibetan  king  on  a  hill  north  of  Lhasa. 

I  have  searched  through  the  Chinese  Annals  of  the  Mongol  or  Yuan 
Dynasty  ( Yiian  shi)  for  a  confirmation  of  Marco  Polo's  report  regarding 
the  imperial  turquois  monopoly.  Though  my  efforts  have  not  as  yet 
been  crowned  with  success,  I  do  not  give  up  the  hope  that  such  an 
account  will  be  discovered  in  the  future  either  in  this  or  in  some  of  the 
other  Chinese  works  treating  of  the  history  of  the  Mongol  period.  The 
turquois,  however,  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  Yiian  sfti,  as  we  shall 
note  hereafter.' 

The  first  European  author  to  report  the  indigenous  occurrence 
of  turquois  in  Tibet  proper,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  Capuchin  Friar 
Francesco  Orazio  della  Penna  di  Billi  in  his  "Breve  Notizia  del 
Regno  del  Thibet"  written  in  1730.* 

According  to  Sarat  Chandsa  Das,*  the  finest  tiuquoises  are  ob- 
tained from  a  mine  of  the  Gangs-chan  mountains  of  Ngari-Khorsum 

'  For  the  rest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Marco  Polo's  state- 


particular  Marco  Polo,  Vol.  I,  p.  434).  lliis  monopoly  of  the  Mongols  forms  a 
counterpart  to  the  turquois  monopoly  of  the  Persian  Snahs  related  by  J.  B.  Ta ver- 
nier (ed.  V,  Ball,  Vol.  II,  p.  104):  "For  many  years  the  king  of  Persia  has  pro- 
hibited mining  in  the  'old  rock'  for  any  one  but  himself,  because  having  no  gold  work- 
era  in  the  country  besides  those  who  work  in  thread,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
enamelling  on  gold,  and  without  knowledge  of  design  and  engraving,  he  uses  for  the 
decoration  of  swords,  daggers,  and  other  work,  these  turquoises  of  the  old  rock  in- 
st^Ld  of  enamel,  which  are  cut  and  arranged  in  patterns  like  flowers  and  other  figures 
which  the  jewelers  make.  This  catches  the  eye  and  passes  as  a  laborious  work,  but 
it  is  wanting  in  design."  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Persian  General  C.  Hou- 
Tuu  ScHiNDLBR  who  about  1880  was  for  some  time  governor  of  the  mining  district 
and  acting  manager  of  the  mines,  operations  were  probably  carried  on  by  the  Persian 
Government  up  to  1725  (M.  Bauer,  Precious  Stones,  p.  394).  On  Schmdler's  work 
seep.  42. 

'  First  edited  by  J.  Klapeoth  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  asialioue,  1835  (the  passage 
referred  to  on  p.  32  of  the  separate  issue;  "  pietre  turchine"}.  English  translation  m 
C.  R.  Mabeham,  Narratives  of  the  Mission  of  George  Bogle  to  Tibet  etc.,  p.  317, 
(London,  1876).  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  word  "cobalt"  in  the 
English  version,  preceding  the  turquois  stones,  is  based  on  a  mistranslation  of 
Orazio's  azurra  (present  spelling  aaurro)  which  is  lapis  lazuli.  Indeed,  this  Italian 
word  is  traced  to  the  Persian  and  Arabic  names  of  lapis  lazuli,  laznard  and  latuviard. 
We  know  that  this  mineral. is  found  in  several  localities  of  eastern  Tibet  (Lho-rong 
Dsong  and  Kung-pu  Chiang-ta)  and  in  the  district  of  Lhasa  (Rocebill,  Journ^ 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XXIII,  1891,  pp.  273-4,  and  Timkowski,  Reise  nach 
China  dutch  die  Mongolei,  Vol.  II.  pp.  18S,  189,  Leipzig,  1836),  but  it  may  be 
doubted  iJiat  cobalt  occurs  in  Tibet  (though  it  may  be  found  in  Sikkim,  as  stated  by 
J.  C.  White,  Sikhim  and  Bhutan,  p.  322,  London,  1909). 

'Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  1152. 
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(West  Tibet).'     This  is  also  corroborated  by  the  historical  fact  that 
the  kings  of  Ladakh  received  a  tribute  of  turquoises  from  Guge.' 

From  my  own  experience  I  may  say  that  according  to  information 
received  in  Tibet  turquois  occurs  in  several  mountains  of  the  great 
State  of  Derge  in  eastern  Tibet,  though  my  Tibetan  informants  were 
unable  to  state  the  exact  localities  (or,  which  is  more  probable,  did  not 
want  to  state  them).  At  any  rate,  the  fact  cannot  be  called  into  doubt, 
for  in  Derge,  celebrated  for  the  high  development  of  art-industries  and 
its  clever  craftsmen,  also  fine  carvings  of  turquois  are  turned  out, 
of  which  several  specimens  were  secured  by  me  that  exhibit  a  peculiar, 
very  fJeasing,  soft  apple-green  tinge  differing  from  any  other  kind  met 
in  Tibet  and  China,,  and  seemingly  coming  nearer  to  the  Mexican 
variety.  It  seems  also  that  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Ta-tsien-lu 
in  western  Sze-ch'uan  a  turquois  of  inferior  quality  and  a  sickly  green  is 
obtained;  it  is,  however,  so  poor  and  insignificant  that  the  Chinese 
traders  there  accustomed  to  the  brilliant  blue  of  their  home  product  look 
down  upon  it  as  spurious.  A  great  many  of  these  greenish  stones  are 
utilized  in  a  large  collection  of  Tibetan  silver  jewelry  brought  together 
by  me  in  that  town.  I  was  first  inclined  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the 
Chinese  consulted  by  me,  and  to  regard  these  stones  as  imitations,  but 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Pogue  to  whom  I  sent  three  specimens  for  examination 
convinced  me  that  this  opinion  was  unfounded.     He  writes  as  follows: 

"The  three  specimens  give  the  following  specific  gravities  (theoretical  for  tur- 
quois is  2.6  —  2.83): 

1 .  Small  dark-green  specimen '  -  7 ' 

2.  Small  light-green  specimen 2.81 

3.  Lai^er  perforated  green  specimen 2 .68 

All  three  specimens  are  phosphates,  giving  good  tests.  Washed  with  strong 
ammonia,  they  did  not  lose  their  color,  as  most  artificially  colored  turquoises  will  do 
when  so  treated.  The  specimens  reacted  characteristically  when  heated;  and  when 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  one  contains  a  little  granular  quartz  attached  to  its 

Captain  C.  G.  Rawling  °  gives  the  following  summary  as  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  about  the  occurrence  of  turquois  in  Tibet: 

"The  rough  stones  are  bought  at  the  fairs  held  in  the  country  and  conveyed  by 
the  Indian  merchants  to  Amritsar  and  Delhi,  where  they  are  mounted  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  afterwards  reimported.  Practically  every  matrix  originally  comes  from 
.  Tibet,  but  though  inquiries  were  made  at  all  the  more  important  places,  no  informa- 
tion could  beobtainedas  to  the  situation  of  the  mines.    Xhe  Phari  people  obtain  their 


'  That  is,  the  three  districts  of  Ngari  comprising  the  territories  of  Rutok,  Guge, 
and  Purang.    Cangs-tkan  means  the  glacier-mountains. 
'  SCHLACINTWEIT.  Die  KOnige  von  Tibet,  p.  862. 
*  The  Great  Plateau,  p.  294  (London,  1905). 
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supply  from  Calcutta,  Shigatss  from  Lhasa,  whilst  at  many  other  places  the  people 
merely  said  that  they  did  not  know  where  the  stones  came  from,  that  they  had  had 
theirs  for  years,  and  that  none  were  to  be  found  in  their  district  or  anywhere  near. 
Despite  thesz  unsatisfactory  answers,  the  consensus  of  opinion  leads  one  to  believe 
that  they  exist  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  country  situated  between  Lhasa  and 
the  western  border  of  China." 

I  am  somewhat  doubtful  in  regard  to  RawJing's  point  that  Tibetan 
turquoises  are  worked  up  in  India  and  find  their  way  back  into  Tibet. 
I  am  rather  under  the  impression  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  already 
stated  by  George  C.  M.  Birdwood  '  that  a  good  deal  of  Tibetan 
jewelry  is  imported  into  India  through  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  Nepal,  and 
Cashmir,  chiefly  in  silver  —  ornamented  with  large,  crude  turquoises, 
and  sometimes  with  coral  —  in  the  shape  of  armlets,  and  necklaces, 
consisting  of  amulet  boxes,  strung  on  twisted  red  cloth,  or  a  silver  chain, 
and  in  various  other  forms,  such  as  bracelets,  anklets,  etc.,  hammered, 
cut,  and  fihgrained.  . 

I  have  carefully  gone  over  four  voltimes  of  the  Trade  Statistics  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal.'  Turquois  is  not  specified  in  these  columns ; 
it  cannot,  therefore,  claim  a  big  share  in  the  trade  between  Bengal  and 
Tibet.  There  is,  however,  a  general  item:  Jewelry,  and  Precious 
Stones  and  Pearls.  Jewelry  was  imported  into  Bengal  from  Tibet  in 
1906-7  at  the  value  of  56  Rupees,  precious  stones  and  pearls,  unset, 
at  the  value  of  2,923  Rupees.  The  export  of  the  latter  from  Bengal 
into  Tibet  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  27,329  Rupees,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1905-6,  to  32,112  Rupees,  in  1904-5,  to  only  12,460  Rupees 
{probably  owing  to  Younghusband's  expedition).  I  do  not  know  how 
large  a  share  is  due  to  turquois  in  these  figures.' 

OsvALDO  RoERO  *  gives  a  list  of  merchandise  imported  into  Ladakh 
from  the  official  register  kept  by  the  customs  of  Leh,  the  capital  of 
Ladakh.  Among  the  products  there  enumerated  he  enlists  turquoises 
as  coming  from  Persia  by  way  of  Bokhara,  the  best  and  most  valuable 
coming  from  SeistSn.  The  same  view  that  turquoises  are  imported 
into  Ladakh  from  Persia  through  Bokhara  had  previously  been  upheld 
by  Alexander  Cunningham.'     H.  Ramsay  *  eniunerates  three  classes 

'  The  Industrial  Arts  of  India,  Vol.  11,  p.  28. 

'  The  Trade  of  Bengal  with  Nepal,  Tibet,  Sikkim,  and  Bhutan.  Last  volume 
published,  Calcutta,  1907. 

•  Thereisapretty  lively  tradcin  turquoises  on  the  part  of  Tibetans  in  Darjeeling; 
the  stones  sold  there  come  from  Tibet  and  China  (via  Tibet).  In  most  cases  it  is 
possible  to  discriminate  between  turquoises  of  Tibetan  and  Chinese  origin. 

*  Ricordi  dei  viaggi  al  Cashemir,  Piccolo  e  Medio  Tibet  e  Turkestan,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  73  (Torino,  i88i)- 

'  Ladak,  j).  242  (London,  1854)-  Also  in  Gilgit  the  turquois  is  employed  (J. 
BiDDULPH,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Kush,  p.  74,  Calcutta,  1880). 

'  Western  Tibet:   A  Practical  Dictionary,  p.  162  (Lahore,  i8c)0). 
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of  good  turquoises  which  are  free  from  flaws  and  with  very  little  green, 
while  inferior  kinds  are  known  as  "  Tibetan  "  and  "  Chinese  turquoises," 
which  come  to  Ladakh  from  Lhasa  or  China;  they  are  full  of  flaws  and 
generally  very  green.  The  latter  remark  holds  good  only  for  Tibetan 
stones,  as  the  Chinese  are  usually  azure-blue.  "The  best  turquoises," 
concludes  Ramsay,  "come  up  from  India.  Ladakhis  object  to  flaws, 
but  they  like  a  little  green,  as  they  consider  it  a  sort  of  guarantee  that 
the  turquois  has  not  been  manufactured." 

In  the  following  notes  on  China  it  will  be  seen  that  large  quantities 
of  tiu-quoises  cut  into  stones  or  beads  and  worked  into  carved  objects 
are  imported  nowadays  from  China  into  Tibet;  they  are  largely  used  by 
Chinese  traders  for  purposes  of  barter  with  the  Tibetans. 

III.  Turquois  in  China 

The  turquois,  though  found  at  present  in  central  China  in  situ  and 
commerdaUy  exploited  by  Chinese  traders  for  export  trade  into  Tibet 
and  Mongolia,  is  not  generally  known  to  the  Chinese  people,  for  the 
apparent  reason  that  it  is  but  little  employed  by  them  and  plays  no 
significant  part  in  their  life.'  Outside  of  Peking  and  Si-ngan  fu,  where 
the  trade  is  monopolized  by  a  few  of  the  initiated,  the  stone  is  hardly 
familiar  to  the  people  at  large,  nor  to  the  educated  classes;  in  Shanghai, 
Hankow,  and  Canton,  it  is  entirely  unknown.  This  is  glaringly  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  commission  engaged  in  working  up 
the  "English  and  Chinese  Standard  Dictionary,"  published  by  the 
Shanghai  Commercial  Press,  in  1908,  is  not  even  acquainted  with  their 
own  Chinese  name  for  the  stone,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  substance  entirely 
foreign  to  their  country;  their  definition  of  turquois  (Vol,  II,  p.  2442)  is 
"a  Persian  gem  of  a  greenish-blue  color,  etc.,  first  known  to  Europe 
through  Turkey,"  and  the  same  translated  literally  into  Chinese, 
withcrut  giving  the  proper  Chinese  term  for  the  stone.  Traders  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  Tibetans  or  Mongols  or  even  settled  among  these 
peoples  are  certainly  acquainted  with  it,  and  may  even  be  induced  to 
wear  a  turquois  button,  but  a  "barbarous"  odor  is  always  attached  to 
it,  and  it  seldom  enters  the  ornaments  of  a  self-respecting  Chinese 
woman. 

Besides  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  S.  Wells  Williams  *  seems  to 
be  the  only  author  to  mention  turquoises  as  known  to  the  Chinese. 
It  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand  how  other  careful  observers  could 


>  The  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  I,  p.  310  (Now  York,  1901). 
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have  overlooked  its  presence.  P.  v.  Richthofen,'  who  gives  a  fairly 
complete  summary  of  the  commerce  of  Si-ngan  fu  does  not  mention  it, 
nor  does  he  notice  it  in  his  emuneration  of  goods  traded  from  China  to 
Tibet  (p.  133).  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  handbook  on  mineralogy  or 
precious  stones  makes  any  reference  to  the  Chinese  turcpiois;  it  is  not 
noted  either  by  F.  de  Mely  in  his  otherwise  very  complete  work  "Les 
lapidaires  chinois." 

The  present  Chinese  name  for  turquois  is  lu  sung  shi,  that  is,  "green 
fir-tree  stone,"  or  sung  Brk  shi  *  (also  sung-tse  shi)  that  is,  fir-cone  stone. 
This  name  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  designation  sung  shi, 
"fir-tree  stone,"  which  is  not  a  stone,  but  by  which  petrified  pieces  of 
the  fir-tree  are  understood;  these  are  also  called  sung  hua  shi,  "fir-tree 
transmutation  stones,"  but  their  very  color  description  as  being  yellow 
or  purple  shows  sufficiently  that  they  are  entirely  distinct  from  turquois. 
It  will,  however,  be  useful  to  consider  briefly  what  Chinese  authors  have 
to  say  in  regard  to  these  petrefacts,  because  from  these  statements  we 
shall  gain  a  clue  to  the  understanding  of  their  name  for  turquois. 

The  earliest  trustworthy  mention  of  such  ■  petrefacts  of  vegetal 
origin  is  made  in  the  "Annals  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty"  (618-906  a.  d.; 
T'angsku,  Ch.  217  B,  p.  5)  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  dynasty  by 
Ngou-yang  Siu  (1007-1072)  and  Sung  K'i  (998-1061)  *  and  completed 
in  1060.  This  notice  embodied  in  the  chapter  on  the  Uigur  (Hui-ku) 
relates  to  Central  Asia,  more  particularly  to  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
tribe  Bayirku  {Pa-ye-ku)*  and  runs  as  follows: 

"  The  country  is  grassy  and  produces  noble  horses  and  fine  iron.  There  is  a  river 
called  K'ang-kan.  The  people  cut  up  fir-trees  and  throw  the  pieces  into  the  water. 
In  the  course  of  three  years  these  alter  into  blue-calored  stone,  in  which  the  marks  of 

'  Letters,  p.  1 08. 

*  Id  the  Cantonese  dialect  luk  is'uttg  skek  and  Is'ung  i  ihek,  respectively.  The 
words  with  this  meaning  will  be  found  in  the  Chinese-English  Dictionaries  of  Eitel 
and  Giles,  and  in  the  Chinese-Russian  Dictionary  of  Palladius;  Couvreur  and 
others  do  not  give  them.  The  translation  by  turquois  is  confirmed  by  the  Great 
Imperial  Dictionary  in  Pour  Languages,  which  has  the  series:  Chinese  lH  sunt  shi, 
corresponding  to  Manchu  u^,  Tibetan  gyu,  and  Mongol  ugyu,  all  of  which  refer  to 
the  turquois.     In  a  description  of  Tibet  (Wei  Is'atii  t'u  chi  by  Lu  Hua-chu,  published 


Shantung  (p.  916,  Yen-chou  fu,  1906)  gives  for  turquois  the  word  la  si  ski,  "green- 
colored  stone."  G.  Schlegel  (Nederlandsch-chineesch  woordenboek,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  232,  Leiden,  1890),  besides  the  common  sang  irk  shi,  registers  for  "turkoois"  the 
word  Wing  yu,  that  is,  blue  or  green  jade.  This  must  be  an  artificial  modem  forma- 
tion, or  rather  an  error,  as  the  Chinese  have  never  ranged  turquois  among  jade  but 
solely  among  ordinary  stone,  on  which  more  will  be  said  farther  on, 

'  Giles,  Biographical  Dictionary,  pp.  606,  698. 

les    Tou-kiue    (Turcs)    occidentaux,    p.    88 
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the  wood  are  still  preserved  in  delicate  outlines.     It  is  generally  called  K'ang-kan 

In  767  A.  D.  the  painter  Pi  Hung  is  said  to  have,  executed  a  wall- 
painting  on  which  fossil  fir-trees  were  depicted,  evoking  poetical  eulogies 
on  the  part  of  admirers.' 

The  Taoists,  with  their  interest  in  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
nature,  could  not  fail  to  seize  this  attractive  subject,  and  to  interpret 
the  phenomenon.  TheLuiki  {Ko  cki  king  yiian,Q,h.  •] ,p.(i) ,  a  fabulous 
book  by  theTaoist  monk  Tu  Kuang-t'ing  of  the  tenth  century,'  reports: 

"  In  a  pavilion  on  a  mountain  in  Yung-k'ang  hien  in  Wu  chou  (the  modern  Kin- 
hua  fu  in  Cbfi-kiang  Province)  there  are  rotten  fir-trees.  If  you  break  a  piece  off, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  not  decayed  in  the  water  but  a  substance  altered  into  stone 
which  previously  was  not  yet  transformed  in  that  manner.  On  eiamining  the  pieces 
in  the  water,  Ihey  turn  out  to  be  transformations  of  the  same  character.  These 
metamorphoses  do  not  differ  from  fir-trees  as  to  branches  and  bark;  only  they  are 
very  hard."* 

'  Compare  d'Herbelot,  Biblioth^ue  orientate,  Vol.  IV,  p.  165  (La  Haye,  1779). 
The  Chinese  cycloreedias  quote  this  passage  very  inaccurately  and  with  arbitrary 
changes.  Ko  chi  king  yiian  (Ch.  7,  p.  6).  for  example,  writes  the  name  of  the  river 
K'ang-tse,  omits  a  whole  sentence  and  adds  at  the  end:  "The  stone  has  the  designs 

'  P'ei  win  yiinfu,  Ch.  100  a,  p.  21  b. 

'  Compare  Wylie  (Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  200)  who  dates  this  author  in 
the  tenth  century  (likewise  p.  221).  The  Lu  i  ki  h^  been  adopted  into  the  Taoist 
Canon  (L.  Wieger,  Le  canon  taoiste,  p.  iii,  No.  586);  Dr.  Wieger,  however,  places 
liie  work  and  the  author  in  the  ninth  century.  M.  Paul  Pelliot  {Journal  asialique, 
1012,  JuUUt-Ao&t,  p.  149)  fortunately  sheds  light  on  the  matter  by  informing^  us  that 
Tu  Kuang-t'ing  lived  toward  the  close  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and  that  all  his  works 
come  down  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Bretschneideb  {Botanicon 
Sinicum,  pt.  i,  p.  172,  No.  492)  states  that  a  work  with  the  title  Lu  i  ki  must  have 
been  extant  in  the  sixth  century,  as  it  is  quoted  in  a  book  of  that  time;  but  it  seems 
not  to  be  known  whether  the  work  there  referred  to  is  really  identical  with  the  Lv  i  ki 
of  Tu  Kuang-t'ing.  When  WvLiE  points  out  that  the  productions  of  this  author 
have  forfeited  all  claim  to  authenticity,  this  is  certainly  correct  as  regards  their 
historical  value.  He  must  not  be  judged,  however,  in  this  light,  but  should  be 
appreciated  as  a  Taoist  recluse  and  dreamer  who  reveals  to  us  interesting  phases  of 
Taoist  psychology  by  describing  visions  of  dragons,  tigers,  tortoises,  serpents  and 
fishes,  or  relates  extraordinary  dreams  and  strange  phenomena  happening  near  the 
graveyards,  who  now  records  the  principal  hills  and  lakes  of  the  empire  famous  as 
retreats  of  Taoist  devotees,  now  tcUs  the  story  of  the  Wu-i  Mountain  of  Fu-kien 
renowned  for  its  plantations  of  tea, 

*  The  Po  wu  chi,  a  work  by  Chang  Hua  (232-3CX)  a.  d.)  says :  ' '  The  root  of  the 
fir-tree  partakes  of  the  nature  of  stone;  stones,  when  cracked,  are  dissolved  into  sand 
and  produce  a  fir-tree;  and  a  fir-tree,  when  reaching  three  thousand  years,  again 
alters  into  stone."  The  Fo  vm  cki  was  lost  during  the  Sung  period  and  compiled  at 
a  later  date  from  extracts  embodied  in  other  publications  (Wvlie,  Notes,  p.  192); 
there  is,  consequently,  no  guaranty  that  any  text  of  this  work,  as  preserved  in  the 
present  editions,  really  goes  back  to  the  third  century. — The  above  subject  has  also  an 
mteresting  bearing  on  the  Chinese  knowledge  of  fossils,  which  should  be  treated  some 
day  in  a  coherent  essay.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  on  dragon  bones  and 
teeth  originating  from  fossil  hipparion  and  rhinoceros,  petrified  fishes,  crabs,  and 
swallows,  all  procurable  in  the  Chinese  drug-stores.  There  are  similar  accounts 
among  the  Arabs  (M.  Reinaud.  Relation  des  voyages  faits  par  les  Arabes,  Vol.  I, 
p.  2i;P.  A.  vanderLith,  Livredesmcrveillesderinde,  p.  171),  and  the  palawntologi- 
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In  regard  to  these  petrefacts  of  Yung-k'ang,  another  interesting 
note  is  given  by  Tu  Wan  or  Tu  Ki-yang  in  his  Treatise  on  Stones, 
entitled  Yiin  lin  shi  p'u  {Ch.  b,  p.  3)  published  in  the  year  1133  {Sung 
period),  the  oldest  Chinese  lapidarium  extant.'  This  author  speaks  o£ 
a  poet  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  Lu  Kuei-mSng,'  who  had  obtained  a  pillow 
and  a  lute  of  stone,  and  left  two  poems  on  these  objects.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  the  poems,  he  mentions  the  fir-trees  of  Yung-k'ang  which 
from  old  age  had  turned  into  stones,  and  that  one  evening,  as  the 
effect  of  a  big  rainstorm,  a  whole  fir-tree  grove  on  the  mountains  sudden- 
ly changed  into  stone,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  smashed  into  pieces  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  these  are  still  there;  the  natives  of 
the  place,  then,  carried  such  pieces  away  and  worked  them  up  into 
footstools,  some  as  sma'.I  as  a  fist,  or  into  low  tables  by  breaking  the 
larger  pieces. 

Another  author,  Chang  Lu-i,  states  that  "there  are  two  varieties  of 
these  stones  produced  by  transformation  of  fir-trees,  one  of  yellow,  and 
one  of  purple  color,  of  very  fine  substance  and  shap^,  with  water  marks 
on  the  surface,  some  also  with  marks  of  the  tree  bark,  others  with  marks 
of  the  tree  knots,  such  as  occur  on  the  T'ien-t'ai  mountains  {in  T'ai-chou 
fu,  Chfi-kiang).  There  are  those  the  transmutation  of  which  is  not 
complete,  but  which  still  bear  the  lir-tree  substance;  these  are  useful 
as  medicine.  If  those  perfectly  transformed  are  taken  as  medicine, 
they  have  the  effect  upon  man  that  he  forgets  passion  and  stops  longing; 
this  medicine  cures  love -sick  ness ;  if  men  or  women  who  are  unhappily 
in  love  partake  of  it,  they  will  intercept  their  thoughts  and  not  remember 
again."  This  is  certainly  a  sympathetic  remedy;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tree  has  lost  its  life  and  changed  into  a  lifeless  mass  of  stone,  so  it 
has  the  effect  on  the  human  heart  to  make  it  forget,  and  to  render  it 
cold  and  old  like  stone. 

cal  knowledge  erf  the  ancients  has  been  treated  by  E.  V.  Lasaulx,  Die  Geologie  der 
Griechen  und  R6mer,  pp.  6-16  (Abhandlungen  der  bayerischtn  Akademie,  Miinchen, 
1851). 

>  It  is  reprinted  jn  the  enormous  collection  Cki  pu  Isu  Isai  is'ung  sku,  Section  28; 
also  in  T^ans  Svng  Is'ung  shu.  This  work  is  widely  diFferent  from  the  class  of  books 
styled  pin  ts'ao,  in  which  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  substances  occurring  in  nature 
forms  the  principal  point  of  view.  The  book  of  Tu  Wan  is  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  economic  geography.  The  minerals  are  all  named  for  the  localities  from 
which  they  originate,  and  the  author  is  chiefly  interested  in  their  industrial  utiliza- 
tion. This  feature  lends  his  notes  a  practical  value,  and  a  complete  translation  of 
them,  aside  from  the  purely  scientific  interest,  might  yield  also  results  for  the  study  of 
economic  mineralogy  in  China. 

'  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  Siao  ming  lu  (Wylie.  Notes  on  Chinese  Litera- 
ture, p.  182)  and  of  a  small  treatise  on  the  plough  (i&(i.,p.93,  and  O.  PranK£,  K6ng 
Tschi  T'u,  p.  45,  Hamburg,  1913).  Bretschneider  (/.  c,  p.  172,  No.  493)  mentions 
a  work  Poems  of  Lu  Kuei-mSng  as  cited  in  T'ang  shu,  Ch.  196.  The  Collection  of  his 
Poems  (skilsi)  is  quoted  in  Kao  chat  man  lu  {C5h.  I,  p.  i;  Skou  skan  ko  Is'ung  sku. 
Vol.  9t). 
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Also  the  P&n  ts'ao  kang  mu  (Section  on  Stones,  Ch.  9,  p.  14)  of  Li 
Shi-ch€n,  the  Chinese  standard  work  on  materia  medica  and  natural 
history  completed  in  1578  after  26  years'  labor,'  mentions  the  'fir-tree 
stone'  {sung  shi)  after  Su  Swig,  an  author  of  the  Sung  period,  as  being 
produced  in  Ch'u-chou  fu  {Ch&-kiang  Province)  and  being  like  the 
trunk  of  a  fir-treebut  solid  stone.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  it 
is  fir-tree  which  has  changed  into  stone  after  a  long  time ;  it  is  gathered  a 
great  deal  on  the  mountains,  and  is  made  into  pillows.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  similar  notions  have  been  active  in  inducing  the 
Chinese  to  confer  on  the  turquois  the  name  "green  fir-tree  stone," 
because  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  transformation  from  the  fir-tree. 
This  may  be  inferred  as  a  plausible  explanation,  for  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  no  definitions  of  the  name  in  Chinese  literature;  the  word 
la  sung  ski  can  be  traced  only  to  the  eighteenth  century  (see  p.  60). 

A  modem  author,  Chimg  Kia-fu,  in  his  collected  works  (^Ch'un  ts'ao 
fang  ts'ung  sku,  1845,  Ch.  29,  p.  19)  has  developed  a  peculiar  view  on 
the  origin  of  turquois  which  he  places  in  the  same  category  as  amber : 

"When  the  moss  growing  on  rock  after  many  years  consolidates  and  assumes 
color,  turquoises  arise,  those  of  a  deep  hue  being  called  IS  sung,  those  light  in  color 
iung  irk  ('lir-tree  ears').  This  is  the  same  process  as  takes  place  with  respect  to 
fir-tree  resin  which  after  many  years  consolidates  and  develops  into  amber,  that  of  a 
deep  shade  being  called  ku-p'o,  that  light  in  color  being  called  bees'-wai  (mi4a)} 

•  The  literary  history  of  this  interesting  work,  first  printed  in  1 596,  has  been  traced 
by  Bretschneideb,  Botaoicon  Sinicum,  pt.  i,  p.  55.  Despite  many  efforts  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  procuring  the  original  edition  which  seems,  to  be  entirely  lost  and 
not  now  to  exist  in  any  Chinese  library.  Bretschneider  states  that  the  earliest  edi- 
tion extant  seems  to  be  that  of  1658;  but  a  print  of  1645  in  16  vols.,  edited  by  Ni 
Tun-yu  of  Hang-chou,  was  secured  by  me  in  TokyS,  now  in  the  John  Crerar  Library 
of  Chicago,  which,  besides,  has  aa  edition  of  1826  in  39  volumes,  and  one  issued  in 
1885  in  40  volumes,  the  best  print  in  existence.  An  excellent  photo-lithographic 
reprint  was  published  in  1908  by  the  firm  Tsi  ch'ing  t'u  shv  of  Shanghai  after  an  edi- 
tion of  1657  oy  Chang  Ch'ao-lin.  The  text  in  the  Shun-chi  editions  is  more  accurate 
than  in  the  K'ien-lungand  Tao-kuang  editions.  Prof.  Hirth  {Journal  China  Branch 
Royal  As.  Soc.,  Vol.  XXI,  1886.  p.  324)  mentions  a  Ming  edition  printed  in  1603, 
possibly  the  second  edition  published. 

'A.  Wylie  (in  his  treatise  Asbestos  in  China:  Chinese  Researches  III,  p.  152, 
Shanghai,  1897)  quotes  from  the  T'u  king:  "Among  the  hiQs  at  Ch'u  chou  (in  Chfi- 
kiang  ftovince)  a  species  of  pine  stone  is  produced,  resembling  the  trunk  of  the  pine, 
but  in  reality  a  stone;  some  say  that  the  pine  in  the  course  of  time  becomes  changed 
into  stone.  Manypeople  take  it  to  decorate  their  mountain  lodges,  and  also  shape 
it  into  pillows."  This  passage  is  evidently  taken  from  the  Pin  Is'ao  kang  mu,  the 
abbreviated  title  T'u  iing  being  identical  with  the  T^u  king  pin  Is'ao  oE  Su  Sung. 
Compare  also  F.  deM^lv  (Les  lapid aires  chinois,  p.  86,  Paris,  1896)  where  the  trans- 
lation "pour  reprfisenter  dcs  tranches  d'arbres"  should  read  "to  represent  pillows." 
On  p.  208  DE  M6lv  cites  an  interesting  note  from  DE  Rosnv,  according  to  which  a 
fossil  pine-tree  was  found  in  Japan  in  1806. 

'  Mi-la  is  the  designation  for  a  light-yellow  kind  of  amber  in  which  presumably 
also  copal  and  artificial  productions  occur.  The  Imperial  Geography  of  the  Manchu 
Dynasty  i_Ta  Ts'tng  i  t'ung  chi,  Ch.  274)  ascribes  its  production  to  Shi-nan  fu  in 
Hu-pei  Province,  but  in  another  passage  connects  its  introduction  with  the  Hol- 
landers,   Other  Chinese  authors  derive  the  origin  of  mi-la  from  Yun-nan  Province 
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I  once  received  a  water-receptacle  to  wash  writing-brushes  in,  made  from  turquois, 
of  the  size  of  a  dish,  in  the  shape  of  lotus-leaves,  and  onion-green  and  kingfisher-blue 
in  color." 

In  the  Annals  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  {T'ang  sku),  there  is  a  curious 
word  si-sl  (No.  9599)  ocxnirring  in  several  passages  and  assumed  by 
HiBTH  and  Chavannes  to  have  the  meaning  of  tarquais.  The  one  is 
met  with  in  Ch.  221  b,  p.  2  h,  in  an  account  of  Sogdiana,  but  relating  to 
the  region  of  Ferghana,  where  it  is  said : 

"  North-east  from  the  capital  (modem  Tashkend).  there  are  the  Western  Turks, 
north-west  P'o-la;  200  It  south  one  comes  to  Khojend,  500  li  south-west  to  K'ang 
(that  is,  Sogdiana,  the  region  of  Samarkand}.    In  the  south-west  is  the  river  Yao-sha  . 
(the  Yaxartes),  and  in  the  south-east  are  big  mountains  producing  il-i^  (or  so-so)."^ 

Another  passage  containing  this  word  will  be  found  in  Ch.  256  of 
the  T'ang  shu,  in  the  account  of  Tibet, 

and  Tibet  (the  Tibetan  name  is  ko-sHtl;  in  Mongol:  labarkkai  shei;  in  Manchu: 
meisilt,  an  artificial  hybrid  from  Chinese  mi  and  Tibetan  shel  'crystal ').  In  Ch'fing- 
tu  fu,  the  capital  of  Sze-ch'uan  Province,  a  number  o£  small  girdle-pendants  carvel 
from  this  substance  were  obtained  by  me  (Yun-nan  being  given  as  the  place  of  pro- 
duction) which  have  not  yet  been  examined  as  to  their  composition. 

'  See  F.  HtRTH,  Nachworte  zur  Inschrift  des  Tonjukuk,  p.  81  (in  W.  Radloff, 
Die  altturfcischen  Inschriften  der  Mongolei,  Vol.  II,  St.  Petersburg,  1899).  E. 
Chavannes,  Documents  sur  les  Tou-Kiue  (Turcs)  occidentaux,  p.  140  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1903)  translating  the  same  passage  accepts  the  rendering  of  Hirth.  Also  Giles, 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  Chinese- English  Dictionary,  sides  with  this  translation. 
Palladius,  who  transcribes  the  word  sht-sht,  was  not  of  this  opinion,  for  in  his 
excellent  Chinese- Russian  Dictionary  (Vol.  II.  p-  569)  he  gives  the  definition  "azure- 
colored,  transparent  precious  stone.'  He  has  likewise  another  word  she-she  (written 
with  the  character  No.  9600  in  the  Dictionary  of  Giles)  with  the  meaning  of  "emer- 
ald." CouVKBUR  (Dictionnaire  classique  dc  la  langue  chinoise,  p.  584)  explains  si-sl: 
"nom  d'une  belle  pierre  et  d'une  esp&ce  de  verre."  In  his  Dictionnaire  chinois- 
fran^is  (p.  13),  the  same  author  gives  the  interpretation:  "pierre  bleue  et  trans- 
parente,"  and  for  the  plain  si:  "limpidity  d'une  pierre  prfdeuse;  pur,  net."  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  have  the  Chinese  source  pointed  out  to  which  the  state- 
ments of  Palladius  and  Couvreur  in  regard  to  the  transparency  of  the  stone  go  back; 
in  the  Chinese  records  at  my  disposal  I  regret  I  can  find  nothing  to  this  eSect.  In 
view  of  the  mineralogical  properties  of  turquois  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  point  of 
importance,  for  non- transparency  is  one  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  turquois. 
As  we  can  but  presume  that  both  Palladius  and  Couvreur  must  have  founded  their 
definition  on  some  Chinese  document,  this  would  present  another  of  the  objections 
which  must  be  raised  to  the  weak  hypothesis  of  identifying  si-si  with  the  turquois. 
E.  H.  Parker  {China  Review.  Vol.  XVIII,  1890,  p.  22 1)  defines  sl-si  as  a  sort  of  jade 
much  used  for  arrowheads  and  other  purposes  by  the  Tibetans,  Tungusians,  and  even 
Ta  Yue-chi  (Indoscythians)  who  after  their  conversion  to  Buddhism  had  a  sacred 
pdira  or  alms-bowl  made  of  the  same  material  (is'ing  shi);  in  his  opinion,  si-si  is 
identical  with  the  latter  term,  which  means  green  or  blue  (but  possibly  also  dark- 
colored)  stone.  This'  point  of  view  is  hardly  correct.  The  arrowheads  of  the 
Tungusian  tribes,  as  corroborated  by  archaeological  finds  made  in  the  Amur  region, 
were  of  nothing  but  common  flint.  The  ts'ing  ski  of  which  the  alms-bowl  of  the 
Indoscythians  was  made  in  all  probability  was  lapis  lazuli  and  would  accordingly 
mean  in  this  case  'blue  stone';  on  Buddhist  pictures  alms-bowls  are  usually  painted 
an  ultramarine  or  lapis-lazuli  blue  color  (see  above  p.  14),  There  arc  several  other 
instances  where  the  word  Wing  ski  has  the  same  meaning  (Hihth,  China  and  the 
Roman  Orient,  p.  72,  and  Chinesische  Studien,  p.  350).  There  is  no  Chinese  text 
saying  that  st-si  was  a  kind  of  jade,  that  it  was  a  ts'tng  shi,  or  ever  used  for 
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"The  officers  in  fu!l  costume  wear  as  ornaments  —  those  of  the  highest  rank 
sl-si,  the  next  gold,  then  gilded  silver,  then  silver,  and  the  lowest  copper  —  which 
hang  in  large  and  small  strings  from  the  shoulder,  and  distinguish  the  rank  o[  the 

BuSHELL  comments  that  sS-si  is  a  kind  of  precious  stone  found  in  the 
high  mountains  north-east  of  Tashkend.  At  the  outset,  it  does  not 
seem  very  likely  that  in  the  latter  passage  the  word  has  the  significance 
of  turquois,  for  it  outranks  gold  (compare  above  p.  ii)  and  however 
much  appreciated  in  Tibet,  a  turquois  could  never  outshine  gold  nor 
have  any  value  equivalent  to  it,  as  wa"?  and  is  the  case  everywhere  else; 
and  as  shown  above,  it  was  not  even  looked  upon  as  a  precious  stone  by 
the  ancient  Tibetans.  There  was  still  less  reason  for  the  Tibetans  to 
import  their  turquoises  from  Tashkend  —  if  se-sS  should  denote  espe- 
cially the  turquoises  of  that  locality  —  as  they  found  them  in  great 
abundance  in  their  own  country.  Nor  was  the  turquois  apt  to  serve 
for  the  distinction  of  the  first  official  rank  in  Tibet;  as  it  has  always  been 
there  part  and  parcel  of  the  adornment  of  all  classes  of  people  and  par- 
ticularly the"  ornament  of  women  who  are  loaded  with  it.  The  si~s$ 
of  the  Tibetan  officials  must,  therefore,  have  been  something  else,  a 
much  scarcer  and  more  valuable  gem.  An  idea  of  its  value  is  afforded 
by  a  notice  in  the  Annals  of  the  Five  Dynasties  (Sin  Wu  tat  ski,  Ch.  74, 
p.  4b)  where  it  is  said  that  the  women  of  the  T'u-po  (Tibetans)  wear  beads 
of  sB-si  in  the  plaited  tresses  of  their  hair,  and  that,  as  regards  the  best 
quality  of  these  beads,  a  single  one  is  bartered  for,  or  has  the  exchange 
value  of,  a  noble  horse.*  This  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient  evidence 
militant  against  the  identification  of  sS-sS  with  the  turquois,  as  far  as 
Tibet  is  concerned,  for  a  single  turquois,  whose  value  in  Tibet  may  range 
from  a  few  cents  up  to  a  dollar  or  so,  could  never  have  had  nor  has  a 
valuation  equivalent  to  a  good  horse.' 

■  See  S,  W.  BusHELL,  The  Early  History  of  Tibet,  p.  8  (Journal  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  1880).  The  Tang  shu  (K'ien-lung  edition,  Ch.  216  a,  p.  i  b)  has  instead  of 
si-si  the  reading  k'in-si,  a  frequent  compound  meaning  "lute  and  harp"  (Giles's 
Dictionary,  No.  2109).  It  is  evident  that  this  way  of  writing  is  erroneous,  and  was 
perhaps  suggested  to  a  copyist  who  did  not  understand  the  unusual  word  sl-si.  The 
passage  is  not  contained  m  the  Old  History  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (Jtiu  Tang  ihv), 
but  only  in  the  New  History  {Sin  l^ong  shu). 

'  This  passage  occurs  in  the  report  of  the  embassy  of  Kao  Kiu-hui  of  938  a.  d, 
ABEL-RfeMtJSAT  {HistoiredelavilledeKhotan,p.  77,  Paris,  1820),  who  has  translated 
this  account,  rendered  the  word  s^j3  by  "pearls." 

'  In  the  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nan-chao  (Nan-chao  ye  ski.  puh\ished  in  1550), 
a  tribute  of  si-si  is  mentioned  for  the  year  794  as  being  sent  from  Nan-chao,  com- 
prising the  territory  of  the  present  province  of  Yun-nan,  to  the  court  of  China  (C. 
Sainson,  Histoire  particulifere  du  Nan-Tchao,  p.  54,  Paris,  1904).  At  first  sight,  the 
si-si  in  this  instance  might  be  regarded  as  turquoises.  R.  PUMPELLV,  as  will  be  noted 
below,  has  referred  to  Yun-nan  as  a  locality  producing  a  mineral  similar  to  turquois, 
though  this  report  requires  confirmation.  There  is  further  evidence  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Yuan  Dynasty  ( Yiian  ski,  Ch.  16,  p.  10  b)  that  in  1*90  turquoises  (pi  lien-tse) 
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In  the  Old  History  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  (Kiu  T'ang  sku,  Ch.  198, 
p.  II  b),  a  description  of  the  country  Pu-hn  (Syria)  is  given,  whose  great 
wealth  in  precious  stones  is  emphasized.  In  the  palaces,  it  is  said  there, 
the  pillars  are  made  of  sS-sS}  It  is  difficult  to  see,  if  sB-sS  should  have 
to  be  identified  with  the  turquois,  how  pillars  could  be  made  of  this 
material.  The  Chinese  text  does  not  say  that  the  pillars  were  adorned 
or  inlaid  with  this  stone  but  produced  from  it. 

A  fourth  passage  in  the  T'ang  shu  (Ch.  221  a,  p.  10  b)  referring  to 
si-sS  is  contained  in  an  account  of  Khotan  (Yii  I'ien).  Emperor  T6- 
tsung  {780-805)  despatched  an  emissary,  Chu  Ju-yii  by  name,  to 
Khotan  on  the  search  for  jade,  and  he  obtained  there  a  hundred  pounds 
(catties)  of  si-s&}  This  notice  is  of  great  interest  in  showing  that  the 
precious  stones  of  this  nam^  were  really  imported  into  China,  and  that 
the  mart  for  them  was  Khotan. 

There  are,  however,  still  earlier  references  to  the  jewel  s&sS.  It  is 
for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  the  Pet  shi  (Ch.  97,  pp.  7b,  u  a)  and  in 
the  "Annals  of  the  Sui  Dynasty"  *  {Suishu,  Ch.  83,  containing  a  record 
of  the  foreign  countries  then  known  to  the  Chinese).     Both  histories 

were  rathered  in  the  circuit  of  Hui-ch'uan  in  Yiin-nan  Province;  my  friend  Prof. 
Paul  Pelliot  was  good  enough  to  draw  my  attention  to  tbis  {passage.  Another  pas- 
s^e  alludes  to  a  gift  of  a  thousand  turquoises  sent  from  Hui-ch'uan  in  1284  {Kin- 
t'ing  se  win  hien  I'ung  k'ao,  Ch.  23,  p.  7).  But  it  seems  likely  from  what  will  be  stated 
farther  on  in  regard  to  the  first  acquaintance  of  the  Chinese  with  the  turquois  in  the 
Mongol  period  that  the  turquois  mines  of  Yun-nan  were  opened  only  shortly  before 
this  time.  At  any  rate  I  am  not  inclined  to  transfer  this  account  without  reserve  to 
the  date  794,  nor  to  believe  in  the  identity  of  the  different  terms  si-st  and  pi  tieti-lse. 
While  I  should  merely  admit  the  possibility  of  such  an  identification,  another  histori- 
cal explanation  of  the  case  may  be  pointed  out.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  T'ai  ot 
'Shan,  the  stock  of  peoples  forming  the  kingdom  of  Nan-chao,  were  in  close  poUtical 
alliance  with  the  Tibetans  who  had  then  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power.  It  would 
thereforebejustifiable  to  conclude  that  the  J^-J?  of  Nan-chao  were  derived  from  Tibet 
and  are  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Tibetan  sl-si,  which,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after, iriay  be  the  emerald.  In  the  T'ang  sku  (Ch,  222  A,  p.  2  a),  the  women  ot  the 
Southern  Man,  the  large  stock  of  aboriginal  tribes  formerly  spread  over  the  whole  of 
southern  China,  are  said  to  fasten  in  their  hair  beads,  shells,  li-si,  and  amber.  In 
this  case  it  is  rather  tempting  at  first  sight  to  interpret  sl-si  as  turquois,  because  this 
combination  of  turquois  and  amber,  as  pointed  out  before,  occurs  indeed  among  the 
Tibetan  gfoup  of  tribes.  But  the  Man  do  not  belong  to  the  Tibetan  family,  and 
another  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  records  either  of  ancient 
or  modem  times  pointing  to  the  employment  of  the  turquois  among  any  tribe  of  the 
Han.  so  that  it  is  safer  to  assume  tnat  the  turquois  is  not  understood  in  the  above 
text. 

At  that  time  (1885)  Hirth  had 

'  He  embezzled  the  jade  objects  destined  for  the  emperor,  was  sentenced,  and 
died  in  exile  (Chavannes,  Documents,  p.  128,  note  2). 

'  The  Pet  shi,  "Northern  Annals,"  was  written  by  Li  Yen-shou  (Giles,  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,  p.  474)  and  completed  about  the  year  644:  it  comprises  the  history  of 
the  dynasties  of  the  north  ruling  from  386  to  618.  The  Sui  dynasty  ruled  from  589 
to  618.  The  Sui  shu  was  composed  by  Wei  Chfing  (581-643;  Giles,  /.  c,  p.  856) 
under  the  T'ang  dynasty  and  completed  in  636. 
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mentioTi  the  jewel  in  two  passages, —  first,  as  a  product  of  the  country 
of  Sogdiana  (K'ang)  corresponding  to.  the  region  of  Samarkand,  and 
secondly  as  a  product  of  Persia  (Pose,  from  Pars)}  The  text  of  the 
Pet  shi,  with  the  same  indications,  is  found  also  in  the  "Anna's  of  the 
Wei  Dynasty"  {Wei  sku,  Ch.  loz,  pp.  sa  and  9b).'     But  this  f 


'  It  is  noticeaMo  that  si-ii  as  products  of  Persia  are  mentioned  in  Pei  shi  and 
Sui  sku.  but  not  in  the  two  Tang  shu.  The  Kiu  rang  sku  (Ch.  198,  p.  11)  enu- 
merates as  precious  objects  of  Persia  coral-trees,  ch'i-k'u,  agate,  and  "fire-pearls" 
(kuo  chu).  The  T'ang  shu  mentions  only  cora!  as  a  product  of  Persia  and  the  gift  to 
China  of  a  couch  of  agate  (Chavannes,  Documents,  pp.  171,  174).  The  exact 
history  of  the  term  ch'i-k'u  which  in  general  denotes  a  large  white  conch  (Tibetan 
dung,  Sanskrit  ia^khn.  Arabic  shenek:  M.  Reinaud,  Relation  des  voyages  taits  par 
les  Arabes,  Vol.  I,  p.  5),  and  sometimes  seems  to  refer  to  a  precious  stone  remains  to 
be  ascertained  {compare  Hirtk  and  Rockhill.  Chau  Ju-kna,  p.  231:  Pelliot, 
T'oung  Pao,  1912,  p.  481).  The  "fire-pearls"  were  lenses  of  rock-crystal,  alleged  to 
have  been  used  for  producingfire  (F.  de  M6ly,  Les  lapidaLres  chinois,  p.  60;  Cha- 
vannes, Documents,  p.  166;  Pelliot,  Bullelin  de  V Ecote  franqaise  d'Extrhne-Orient. 
Vol.  Ill,  1903,  p.  270;  Pin  ts'ao  kang  mu,  Ch,  8.  p.  18  a).  In  the  Sui  shu.  si-si  are 
enumerated  together  with  genuine  pearls,  glass,  amber,  coral,  lapis  lazuli,  agate, 
rock-crystal,  kuo  Is'i.  and  diamond.  The  name  huo  ts'i  (the  alleged  identity  with 
hiw  chu  remains  to  be  proved)  has  not  yet  b-.^en  propsriy  identified.  In  the  Nan  ski 
(Ch.  78,  p.  7)  these  stones  are  mentioned  as  products  of  central  India  and  described 
as  having  the  appearance  of  yUn-tnu  and  the  color  of  violet  gold  (Pelliot,  /.  <-.);  the 
difficulty  is  that  also  the  word  yiin-mu  which  according  to  PELLIOT  seems  to  designate 
mica  and  mother- o' -pearl  is  not  yet  determined  beyond  doubt.  Possibly,  huo-ls'i 
designates  the  garnet.  The  word  si-sl  is,  in  the  text  of  the  Sui  sku,  followed  by  the 
words  ku  lo  kit  tit  I'ing.  At  first  1  was  inclined  to  take  the  verb  hu  in  its  literal  sense 
"called,  designated,"  and  to  believe  that  the  words  following  it  represent  a  gloss, 
being  the  Persian  or  Arabic  name  of  the  stone  in  Chinese  transcription.  Recon- 
structing the  ancient  sounds  of  those  Chinese  characters  we  would  arrive  at  the  read- 
ing lok  (or  rok)-kel-li-dang;  but  there  is  no  word  in  Persian  or  Arabic  to  be  identified 
with  such  a  form.  M.  Paul  Pelliot.  to  whom  I  submitted  this  difficult  point,  has 
been  good  enough  to  write  me  that  this  passage  had  already  attracted  his  attention, 
and  that  he  does  not  regard  the  incriminated  words  as  a  gloss;  he  thinks  that  the  word 
hu  is  also  part  of  the  transcription,  and  that  two  further  products  are  enumerated  in 
their  Persian  names.  The  passage,  accordingly,  should  be  understood  in  the  sense 
that  Persia  ptxsdaces  si-si,  hu-lo(k),^nd  ket-U-dang.  The  two  latter  names,  however, 
are  as  yet  unidentified,  but  with  M.  Pelliot's  very  plausible  point  of  view,  a  better 
attempt  at  identification  might  be  pursued.  Indeed,  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 
had  called  mv  attention  to  the  fact  that  kaUtdang  may  be  a  compound  of-  the  word 
gatldn.  "link  or  "scale,"  usedalike  in  Arabic,  Turkish  and  Persian,  and  the  Persian 
word  tan  "body,"  the  content  of  the  term  implying  scale  or  chain  armor.  This  is 
very  suggestive,  as  indeed  Persia  was  the  country  which  supplied  China  with  chain- 
mail  {ancient  specimens  in  the  Field  Museum),  The  T'ang  sku,  in  the  account  on 
Samarkand  (K'ang)  states  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  period  K'ai-yiian  (713-741) 
Samarkand  sent  as  tribute  to  China  chain-mail  (so-lse  k'ai).  This  question  will  be 
shortly  discussed  by  me  in  another  place.  Liang  shu  (Ch.  54,  p.  14  b)  attributes  to 
Persia  coral-trccs  one  to  two  £ei;t  high,  amber,  agate,  genuine  pearls,  and  mei-kui. 
HiHTH  and  Rockhill  (Chau  Ju-kua.  p.  16,  St.  Petersburg,  1912),  treating  the  prod- 
ucts of  Persia  after  Wei  shu  and  Sui  shu,  entirely  omit  the  si-si  (and  several  others). 
It  seems  doubtful  if,  as  stated  so  positively  by  the  two  authors,  "most  of  these  prod- 
ucts came,  of  course,  from  India,  or  from  countries  of  south-eastern  Asia,  only  a  few 
being  products  of  Arabia,  or  countries  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf"  (and  again  on 

E.  7).  This  is  true  only  to  a  certain  extent;  the  si-sl,  at  any  rate,  are  not  mentioned 
y  the  Chinese  as  products  of  India  or  south-eastern  Asia,  but  exclusively  as  products 
of  Persia  and  Sogdiana,  to  which,  later  in  the  T'ang  period,  Pu-lin,  Tashkend,  Tibet, 
and  the  Man  are  joined. 
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has  no  independent  value,  because  Ch,  102  of  this  work  treating  of  the 
countries  of  the  west,  as  well  demonstrated  by  Chavaknes,'  has  been 
merely  reproduced  from  Ch,  97  of  the  Pei  shi  by  a  committee  of  schol- 
ars of  the  Sung  period  headed  by  Fan  Tsu-yu  (1041-1098). 

It  is  thus  evident  that  sg-se  were  known  to  the  Chinese  prior  to  the 
age  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  as  occurring  in  the  territory  of  Persia  and 
Sogdiana,  to  mt,  within  the  Iranian  culture-area.  It  is  noteworthy 
also  that  any  particular  region  or  mountain  producing  the  stone  is  not 
alluded  to  in  these  earlier  texts  as  subsequently  in  the  T'ang  shu,  and 
that  Pei  shi  and  Sui  shu,  while  locating  sS-se  in  Sogdiana,  do  not  allude 
to  it  in  their  notices  of  Tashkend  {Shi  kuo). 

As  I  did  not  know  on  what  evidence  Prof.  Hirth  had  based  his 
identification  of  sS-sg  with  the  turquois,  I  consulted  him  regarding  this 
point,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  furnish  the  following  note  which  is 
here  reproduced  with  his  kind  permission. 

"The  word  s6-s6  (in  Cantonese  shat-skat,  sil-sU,  or  sok-sok)  has,  besides  others, 
the  meaning  of  a  precious  stone,  'a  greenish  or  bluish  bead'  (pi  chu),  as  quoted  in 
P'ei  win  yun  fu,  Ch.  93  b,  p.  85.  The  PSa  ts'ao  kang  mu  (Ch.  8,  p.  55)  says  that  the 
people  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  called  green  (or  blue)  precious  stones  by  the  name  so-Jii. 
The  Japanese  sources  as  quoted  in  Geerts.  Les  Produits  de  la  nature' japonaiss  et 
chinoise,  p.  481,  do  not  apparently  refer  to  sd-sd,  but  the  Vu  shu  Isi  ch'ing  (section 
27,  National  Economy,  Ch.  335)  contains  an  extract  from  the  F'Mrt  kung  k'ai  -um  in 
which  so-so  is  classed  with  greenish  precious  stones.  The  T^ang  kuo  skih  p'u  {ibid.) 
relates  the  story  of  a  big  so-so  which  the  author  thinks  was  not  a  genuine  one;  the  same 
story  is  told  in  iTen  fan  lu,  Ch.  15,  p.  11. 

"Bretschneider  [Chinese  Recorder,  Vol.VI,  p.6)  was,as  far  as  I  know,  th:;  first 
to  find  out  that  si-si  was  not  a  musical  instrument  as  Pauthier  had  assumed,  but  a 
preciobs  stone.*  In  his  translation  of  a  passage  regarding  precious  stones  found  in 
the  Chd  kenglu  (reproduced  in  his  Medias\^l  Researches,  Vol.  I,  pp.  173-6).  he  refers 
to  'stones  called  lien-lze'  which  occur  in  Nishapur  and  Kirman.  Bretschneider  says 
of  these:  'I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Chinese  author  understood  by  it  the  turquoise, 
the  Persian  name  of  which  i&firuti.  Both  Nishapur  and  Kirman  produced  turquoise. 
So  did  the  hills  of  Ferghana  referred  to  in  Nackworte,  etc.,  p.  81.  for  the  territory  of 
Ferghana  furnished  turquoises,  according  to  vo\  Khesier.  Kulturgeschichte  des 
Orients,  Vol.  I,  p.  329.  These  are  the  reasons  which  had  induced  me  to  render  sd-sd 
by  'Turkis'."* 

'  Documents,  p.  99. 

'  The  word  sl-sl  in  the  sense  of  a  jewel,  as  will  be  seen  below,  is  the  Chinese 
transcription  of  a  foreign  word.  The  single  word  s&  denotes  a  stringed  musical 
instrument,  a  kind  of  lute,  described  e.  g.  by  J.  A.  van  Aalst  (Chinese  Music,  p.  62, 
Shanghai,  1884).  But  there  is  a  passage  (in  the5an  kuochi,  Wtichi,  commentary  to 
the  Biography  of  Ch'Sn  Se-wang.  quoted  in  P'ei  win  yun  fu,  Ch.  93  b,  p.  85)  where 
also  the  compound  si-sl  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  a  musical  instrument.  In  the 
Tsin  shu  (Ch.  97,  p.  2)  it  is  said  in  regard  to  the  Shen  Han,  a  Korean  tribe,  that  they 
are  skilled  in  playing  the  sl-si  which  in  shape  is  like  a  five-stringed  lute  (chu, 
^'<'-  2575)- 

'  It  should  be  added  that  it  is  Bretschneider  himself  (Mediaeval  Researches, 
Vol.  I.  p.  140)  who  first  proposed  the  tran^ation  of  sl-sl  as  turquois,  but  with 
the  restriction  of  a  "probably." 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  color  designation  insisted  on  by  Hirth  is 
hardly  conclusive;  the  color  name  pi,  'bluish-green'  (originally  a  kind 
of  jade)  is  quite  indistinct,  and  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
other  green  or  blue  stones  like  emerald,  lapis  lazuli,  malachite,  sapphire, 
etc.,'  this  attribute  with  reference  to  s&sS  does  not  appear  in  contempo- 
raneous records  of  the  Sui  or  T'ang  periods,  but  only  in  later  authors 
who  were  not  personally  familiar  with  the  stone.  It  was  known  in 
China  under  that  name  only  to  a  limited  extent,  during  that  time,  and 
to  the  later  generations  the  newly  coined  word  simply  became  a  poetical 
name  with  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  a  rare,  precious  stone.  The 
one  fact  stands  out  clearly,  that  sS-sS  was  looked  upon  as  a  precious 
stone,  a  fact  for  which  more  testimony  will  be  given,  and  this  is  evidence 
that  it  can  hardly  be  the  turquois.  It  is  always  essential  to  ascertain 
to  what  category  an  object  in  the  views  of  the  Chinese  belongs;  these 
categories  are  always  fixed  and  stable,  and  suggest  an  inference  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  object  in  question.  No  Chinese  has  ever  considered 
turquois  a  precious  stone,  but  just  a  common  stone  good  enough  for 
barbarous  ornaments.*  It  isworth  5  Taels  (about  $3.50)  a  catty  {1% 
pounds)  iti'Si-ngan  fu  where  it  is  sold  by  weight,  and  if  the  famous  sS-sS 
were  nothing  more  than  that,  the  Chinese  authors  would  not  have 
expressed  any  enthusiasm  about  them.*     Hirth's  quotation  from  Bret- 

'•That  the  definition  pi  chu  means  little  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  other  jewels 
are  also  defined  by  this  term,  as,  tor  example,  the  pearl  called  mu-nan  (Hirth,  China 
and  the  Roman  Orient,  p.  59)  which  is  even  described  as  yellow  in  other  texts  (.Ko 
cki  king  yuan,  Ch,  32,  p.  7  b).  Compare  also  P'ei  wSn  yUnfu.  Ch.  7  a,  p.  loi  b  {pi 
cku).  The  color  argument  should  therefore  be  disregarded. — The  comparative  tables 
of  the  colors  given  by  W.  Tassin  (Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Collections  of  Gems 
in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Report  of  National  Museum,  1900,  pp.  541,  542) 
enumerate  the  green  stones  as  follows:  zircon,  sapphire,  garnet  (demantoid  and 
ouvarovite),  chiysoberyl  (alexandrite),  spinel,  topaz,  diamond,  olivine  (peridot), 
tourmaline,  beryl  (emerald  and  aquamanne),  quartz  (chrysoprase,  plasma,  prase, 
and  jasper),  turquois.  The  blue  stones  arer  sapphire,  spinel,  topaz,  diamond, 
tourmaUne  (indicolite).  beryl  (aquamarine),  iolite  {water  sapphire,  dichrolite). 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  either  that,  as  shown  by  the  modem  word  lii  sung  shi, 
the  color  of  turquois  is  described  by  the  Chinese  with  the  word  la,  not  pi, 

'  A.  J.  C.  Geerts  (Les  produits  de  la  nature  japonaise  et  chinoise,  p.  202,  Yoko- 
hama, 1878)  was  cautious  enough  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  distinction  made 
between  pierres  ordinaires  and  pierres  pricieuses  in  the  Fin  ts'ao  kang  mu. 

'  la  the  Lapidarium  of  Pseudo-Aristotle  (Julius  Ruska.  Das  Steinbuch  des 
Aristoteles,  p.  152.  Heidelberg,  1912)  it  is  said  in  regard  to  the  turquois:  "Its  color 
delights  those  [dieted  with  sorrow,  but  it  is  not  employed  for  the  costume  of  the 


kings,  because  it  detracts  from  their  majesty."     A  similar  remark  is  made  by  Ibn 
■  "  ■  -       '"■ md  isn .... 


3l-Bai(ar:  "It  is  soft  and  ajjit  fra^le,  and  is  not  used  for  the  ornaments  of  the 
sovereigns"  (L,  Leclerc,  Traits  des  simples,  i.  c,  p.  50).  In  an  Arabic  work  of  1175 
it  is  said:  "Many  kings  hardly  have  the  desire  to  wear  a  turquois.  because  the  vulgar 
frequently  utilizes  it  as  stgillum  and  wears  finger  rings  which  are  imitations  of  its  best 
kind"  (Wiedemann,  Beitragc  zur  Geschichte  der  Naturwissenschaften,  XXX.  Zur 
Mineralogie  im  Islam,  p.  234.  Erlangen,  1912).  Also  in  Europe  turquoises  were  low 
in  price.  "Admodimi  magno  pretio  non  venditor,  quia  magna  ilLarum  ex  Orienle 
adtertur  copia,"  says  A.  Boetius  de  Boot  (Gemmanim  et  lapidum  historia.  p.  271, 
ed.  of  A.  Toll,  Lugduni  Batavorum.  1636).  The  general  rule  may  be  set  down 
that  there  is  a  large  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  precious  metals  and 
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Schneider  is  hardly  in  favor  of  his  view  that  si-s$  was  the  turquois; 
Bretschneider's  statement  merely  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  —  the  Cho  keng  lu  was  published  in  1366  —  the  Persian 
tu^uois  became  known  to  the  Chinese.    . 

From  three  practical  examples  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  sB-sl, 
as  known  during  the  Sung  period,  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  turquois. 

In  the  K'ao  ku  t'u  (Ch.  10,  p.  22  b),  a  book  on  ancient  bronzes  by 
Lu  Ta-Iin,  completed  in  1092,  a  girdle-clasp  is  figured  and  described 
as  being  made  of  sP.-s&;  it  is  a  highly  ornamented  piece,  engraved  in  fine 
lines  and  ending  in  a  curve  shaped  into  a  dragon's  head.  This  whole 
technique  would  be  impossible  if  the  material  were  turquois,  which 
results  only  in  straight,  stiff,  angular  lines  (compare  Plates  VI-VIII). 

The  Kh  yii  t'u  p'u,  "Illustrated  Description  of  Ancient  Jades," 
compiled  in  1176  and  printed  in  1779,  describes  several  jade  specimens 
adorned  with  the  stone  sS-sl, —  a  sword  possessed  by  the  Sung  Emperor 
T'ai-tsu  (968-976),  having  a  hilt  ornamented  with  amber,  si-sl,  and 
genuine  pearls  (Ch.  28,  p.  10).  The  Chinese  would  hardly  display  such 
bad  taste  as  to  unite  a  cheap  stone  hke  turquois  with  genuine  pearls. 
In  Ch.  97,  p.  10,  of  the  same  work  a  jade  lantern  of  the  Sung  palace  is 
figured  and  described,  the  eight  sides  of  whieh  are  adorned  with  coral, 
amber,  sS-sS  andsiich  like  jewels  {pao).  In  this  case  turquois  is  again 
out  of  the  question,  as  it  is  not  considered  by  the  Chinese  a  precioiis 
stone  or  a  jewel,  but  just  an  ordinary  stone.' 

The  two  works  here  quoted  come  down  from  the  Sung  period, 
and  it  can  be  shown  from  another  source  of  the  same  epoch  that  the 
word  si-st  designated  at  that  time  a  stone  capable  of  carving  found  on 
the  very  soil  of  China,  and  that,  consequently,  the  s^-st  in  the  age  of  the 
Sung  dynasty  are  affairs  different  from  those  mentioned  in  the  Pei  ski; 
Sui  sku  and  T'ang  sku  for  Persia,  Sogdiana,  Ferghana,  and  Tibet. 
Kao  Se-sun,  a  poet  and  essayist  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,'  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  work  on  miscellaneous 
minerals  among  peoples  of  all  times,  and  that  the  changes  which  have  affected  the 
appreciation  ot  preaous  stones  from  the  days  of  antiquity  until  now  are  but  very 
shght,  chiefly  due  to  the  operations  of  fashio.i  and  variations  in  the  sources  of  supply. 
Thus  it  is  not  very  likely  that  a  stone  looked  upon  as  noci-precious  at  presant  by  gen- 
eral agreement  of  opinio'n  was  ever  prized  as  a  jewel  in  earlier  periods  of  history. 

'  Such  carvings  of  si-sl  are  referred  to  also  by  other  authors  of  the  Sung  period, 
Chou  Mi  in  his  interesting  work  Yiin  yen  kuo  yen  lu  (Ch.  b,  p.  31  b),  a.  review  of 
•ancient  bronzes,  painting  and  jades  which  had  come  to  the  notice  of  the  author 
during  his  lifetime,  mentions  the  carving  of  "a  crane  moaning  in  the  autumn"  en- 
tirely made  from  this  material.  This  very  subject  savors  of  the  impressionism  of  the 
Sung  artists,  and  in  this  case  turquois  is  inconceivable,  not  only  for  technical  but 
also,  and  even  more  so,  for  artistic  reasons.  The  work  quoted  is  embodied  in  the 
collection  Shi  wan  kuan  lou  edited  by  Lu  Sin-yiian  and  thoroughly  analyzed  by  Paul 
Pelliot  (BuiUlin  de  I'Ecole  frantaise  d'ExIrime-Orient,  Vol.  IX,  1909,  p,  246). 

'Giles,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  368;  Wvlie,  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature, 
p.  161. 
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subjects,  entitled  Wei-lio.*  In  Ch.  Si  p-  S<  h^  h^  gathered  several  notes 
concerning  s$-se.  He  quotes  the  Huan  yii  ki  *  to  the  effect  that  si-sS 
are  mined  in  Shan-chou  '  and  P'ing-lu.*  Neither  of  these  localities  is 
known  as  having  ever  produced  turquois.  We  shall  see  farther  on  that 
turquois  became  known  and  was  mined  in  China  only  under  the  Yuan 
dynasty  following  the  Sung,  so  that  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
Chinese  of  the  Sung  period  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  it.  Besides, 
there  is  the  technical  evidence  that  turquois,  according  to  its  natural 
properties,  could  not  have  entered  such  objects  as  are  reported  to  have 
been  made  of  st-s&.  The  Wei  Ho  furnishes  us  with  additional  evidence 
on  this  point,  which  goes  to  show  that,  if  these  reports  are  trustworthy, 
a  substance  sS-si  of  Chinese  production  was  utilized  as  early  as  the 
T'ang  period.  It  is  related  in  regard  to  an  official  of  that  time,  who 
presided  over  the  bureau  of  the  salt  and  iron  monopoly  in  the  province 
of  Fu-kien,  that  he  owned  a  pillow  made  of  se-sS  placed  on  a  golden 
bedstead.'  Emperor  Hicn-tsung  {806-820)  tried  to  estimate  its  value, 
but  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  priceless  treasure,  while 
others  said  that  this  pillow  was  made  from  a  beautiful  stone,  but  not 
from  se-sP.  The  author  of  the  IVei  lio  adds:  "What  is  circulating 
among  our  contemporaries  under  the  name  se-si,  I  believe  is  made  from 
molten  stone." '  So  it  seems  that  at  the  Sung  period  the  sB-sS  may 
have  been,  at  least  jmrtially,  artificial  productions.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  pillow  referred  to  cannot  have  been  made  of  turquois.  The 
rectangular  shapes  of  Chinese  pillows  with  convex  surface  are  well 
known,  and  it  is  imjwssible  to  carve  turquois  which  is  quarried  in  long 
slabs  ^  into  such  a  form. 

'  Reprinted  in  Shou  skan  ko  Is'ung  shu.  Vol.  74. 

'  A  genera],  mainly  geographical,  description  of  China  published  by  Vo  Shi  dur- 
ing the  period  T'ai-p'ing  hing-kuo  (976-981J  ot  the  Sung  dynasty. 

'  In  the  province  of  Ho-nan  (Playfair,  Cities  and  Towns  of  China,  No.  6157). 
'  District  in  Shan-si  Province  (PLAyFAiR,  No.  5812). 

'  The  Wei  lio  quotes  this  story  from  the  Yen  fan  lu  of  Ch'fing  Ta-eh'ang,  written 
in  1 1 75.  The  P'ei  win  yiin  fu  (i.  c.)  gives  it  after  the  biography  of  Lu  Kien-ta'e  in 
the  T'ang  shu,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  relates  to  the  period  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty. 

'  There  are  different  versions  of  this  story  handed  down,  the  details  of  which  are 
not  of  interest  in  this  connection.  According  to  the  T'ang  kuo  ski  p'u,  containing 
records  from  723  to  82 1  by  Li  Chao  of  the  T'ang  period  (as  quoted  in  the  Vu  shu  Isi 
ch'ingi.  the  said  official  was  discharged  on  account  of  defraudations;  the  pillow  which 
w<is  half  the  size  of  a  peck  was  confiscated  after  a  judicial  trial  and  sent  up  to  Emperor 
Hiun-tsung  who  called  some  shop-keepers  as  experts  to  determine  its  value.  Their 
opinions  were  divided,  the  one  calling  it  a  priceless  treasure,  the  others  a  beautiful 
^tone,  but  not  a  genuine  se-si. 
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The  WH  Ho,  further,  refers  to  two  stories  taken  from  the  Ming- 
huang  Isa  lu.' 

Emperor  Ming-huang  is  said  to  have  erected  in  the  palace  Hua-ts'ing 
a  bathing  establishment  consisting  of  ten  rooms  where  he  had  a  boat 
built  of  silver  and  steel,  varnished,  and  adorned  wdth  pearls  and  jade; 
moreover,  he  piled  up  sl-sB  in  the  bathing  pool.  The  author  of  the 
Wei  Ho  thinks  that  the  use  of  the  word  lei  (No.  6833)  "to  pile  up"  in 
this  connection  indicates  that  the  se-sS  in  question  were  beads,  and  not 
stones.  But  this  supposition  is  hardly  correct,  for  it  leaves  entirely 
unexplained  what  these  beads  (or  pearls)  had  to  do  in  the  bath.  In 
the  actual  text  of  the  Ming-huang  tsa  lu  '  the  story,  however,  is  related 
in  the  form  that  the  st-si  were  utilized  to  build  up  the  well-known 
Three  Isles  of  the  Blessed  of  mythological  fame,  and  this  account 
sounds  more  plausible.  In  this  case,  si-s&  seems  to  have  been  a  land  of 
building  stone.*  The  other  story  in  the  Ming-huang  tsa  lu  relates  to 
Dame  Kuo-kuo,  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  beauty  and  imperial  concubine 
Yang  Kuei-fei,*  who  built  a  house  and  rewarded  the  workmen  with  two 
gold  cups  and  three  pecks  of  sB-sS;  one  pctk  of  these,  according  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  Wei  Ho,  had  the  value  of  a  pearl. 
He  further  tells  after  the  IVu  lei  siang  kan  cki,  a  work  of  the  poet  Su  Shi 
(1036-1  loi),  that  Emperor  I-tsung  (S60-S73)  of  the  T'ang  dynasty 
presented  a  princess  with  a  screen  of  sS-si  adorned  with  genuine  pearls 
strung  on  blue  and  green  silk,  whence  our  author  Kao  Se-sjn  infers 
that  in  this  case  sl-sS  was  a  kind  of  pearls  of  brilliant  quality.  This 
discourse  leads  us  to  think  that  the  Sung  writers  did  not  know  any 
longer  what  the  s&si  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  were,  that  the  s&st  peculiar 
to  that  age  were  entirely  lost  in  the  Sung  period,  that  substitutes  were 
then  in  vogue,  merely  designated  by  that  name  and  ascribed  to  two 
localities,  Shan-chou  and  P'ing-lu,  and  that  even  the  belief  prevailed 
that  the  sl-st  passed  off  under  this  name  at  that  time  were  artificial 
productions  due  to  some  smelting  process.* 

'  That  is,  Miscellaneous  Records  reearding  Emperor  Ming-huang  (712-754),  a 
work  by  CMng  Ch'u-hui  of  the  T'ang  period. 

'  Printed  in  the  collection  Shoit  shan  ko  is'ung  shu.  Vol.  84,  Ch.  B,  p.  4. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  case  also  in  a  po?m  of  Po  Kii-i  (772-846)  when  he  speaks  of 
"apiece  (or  slab)  of  j«-ii  stole"  {i  p'ien  si-si  ski;  P'eiwin  yiinfu.  Ch.  100  a,  p.  47). 
Neither  the  addition  "stone"  nor  the  word  p'ien  would  be  used  here,  if  the  domestic 
sl-si  had  been  a  precious  stone  or  gem. 

*  Giles,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  908. 

*  Under  the  Yiian  dynasty  the  si-si  are  mentioned  by  Ch'ang  Tfl,  a  Chinese 
envoy  who  visited  Bagdad  in  1259,  as  precious  stones  in  the  palace  ot  the  Caliph, 
together  with  pearls,  lapis  lazuli  and  diamonds  (Bretschn  eider,  Chinese  Recorder, 
Vol.  V,  p.  5).  Bretschneider  does  not  make  in  this  passage  an  attempt  at  identifying 
the  stone.  When  he  says  that,  according  to  K'ang-hi's  Dictionary,  it  is  a  kind  of 
pearl,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  word  chu  means  only  a  bead,  regard- 
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If  as  early  as  the  Sung  period  the  Chinese  had  lost  all  correct  notions 
of  the  s?-sS  of  the  Leu-ch'ao  and  T'ang  periods,  there  is  no  reason  to 
wonder  that  the  confusion  becomes  complete  among  the  later  authors 
who  are  simply  content  to  repeat  the  older  statements.  Characteristic 
of  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  explanation  given  in  the  T'ttng  ya,  a  miscel- 
lany written  by  Fang  Mi-chi  at  the  close  of  the  Ming  period:  "The 
sB-sS  are  looked  upon  by  some  as  precious  stones,  while  the  Wei  Ho 
considers  them  as  pearls.  Ch'fing  T'ai-chi  says:  The  sS-sl  circulating 
at  our  time  are  all  made  from  burnt  stone.  There  are,  however,  three 
kinds  of  si-sS: —  precious  stones  like  pearls  are  the  genuine  ones;  those 
passing  into  blue  and  changing  their  color  are  the  burnt  ones,  which  are 
round  and  bright;  Chinese  beads  of  colored  glass  and  baked  clay  are  also 
called  si-si  by  a  mere  transfer  of  the  name."  '  There  is  assuredlj'  not 
one  Chinese  author  to  venture  the  identification  of  se-si  with  turquois; 
neither  under  the  Yuan  nor  under  the  Manchu  dynasty  when  turquois 
was  perfectly  known  in  China  did  anybody  assert  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  si-^S  in  vogue  during  the  T'ang  dynast^.* 

less  of  the  material,  whereas  a  pearl  is  always  ckin  chu,  a  tnic  or  eenuine  pearl.  In 
his  Medieval  Researches  (Vol.  I,  p.  140),  he  says,  however,  that  si-sl  is  probably  the 
turquois.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Yuan  Dynasty  {Yuan  shi,  Ch.  21,  p.  7  b,  reign  of 
Emperor  Ch'fing.tsung,  ligs-ljoj)  thero  is  another  reference  to  si-sl,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  catties  of  which  are  reported  to  have  been  palmed  oR  on  officials  in  . 
lieu  of  money;  but  this  transaction  was  soon  stopped  by  the  emperor.  The  turquois 
cannot  be  understood  in  this  case,  because,  as  will  be  seen  below,  this  stone  was 
known  in  the  Mongol  period  under  the  name  pi  lien  and  is  always  so  designated  in  the 
yiian  shi.  Another  text  allows  the  inference  that  what  was  krown  as  si-si  in  the 
Yuan  epoch  was  a  stone  coming  from  Manchuria.  The  Ching  tse  t'ting  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  quoted  in  K'ang-hi's  Dictionary  as  saying 
that  at  the  time  of  Emperor  J6n-tsung  (1312-20)  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  it  was 
reported  that  the  subpr?£ecture  Kin-chou  (in  Ffing-fien  fu,  Shfing-king.  Manchuria) 
offered  si-si  which  had  been  gathered  in  a  cave.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  Yuan 
shi,  Ch.  24,  p.  2  b;  the  Emperor  was  requested  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  place  who 
should  galiier  the  stones,  but  declined,  as  he  regarded  them  as  useless.  Consequently 
the  si-si  of  the  Mongol  period,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  Chinese  territory,  cannot  have 
been  turquoises,  as  it  was  the  very  turquois  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Mongol  rulers. 

'  Also  Pang  I-chi  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  his 
work  Wu  li  siao  shi  (Ch.  8,  p.  23  b;  edition  of  Ning  tsing  t'ang,  1884)  states  that 
colored  glass  beads  are  designated  si-sl.  This  is  the  most  recent  author  in  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  this  word. 

'  Bretschneider  (Mediffival  Researches,  Vol.  I,  p.  175)  is  entirely  erroneous  in 
his  assertion  that  it  is  stated  in  the  Pin  (s'ao  kang  mu  tlrnt  the  stone  called  tien-lse 
was  known  under  the  name  of  si-si  at  the  time  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  The  Pla 
ts'ao  does  not  contain  a  word  to  this  elTcct.  Its  author.  Li  Shi-chSn,  states  in  the 
beginning  of  his  essay  on  precious  stones  that  blue  ones  are  called  lien-lse 
(No.  11,199);  this  is  not  the  word  tien-tse  (No.  11,180)  used  in  the  Cho  kengluaxid 
YUan  shi  (see  below).  Then  follow  ten  sentences  which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
this  subject,  whereupon  he  proccctis  to  say.  as  staled  above,  that  blue-green  ones  were 
called  si-si  by  the  T'ang  people.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  thes'^  two  statements 
separated  from  each  other  by  s;veral  lines  are  not  mutually  connected,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  mind  of  Li  Shi-chCn  tien-tse  a.TiA  si-si  are  entirely  distinct  affairs; 
neither  in  the  case  of  tien-tse  does  he  refer  to  sl-si,  nor  in  the  case  of  si-sl  to  tien-lse; 
and  he  says  nowhere  that  the  one  is  identical  with  the  other.     Even  did  he  say  so,  his 
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Li  Shi-chfin,  the  author  of  the  great  work  on  natural,  history,  PSn 
is'ao  kang  mu,  makes  one  brief  allusion  to  it  (Section  on  Mineralogy, 
kin  shi,  Ch.  8,  p.  17  b)  in  the  chapter  on  Precious  S.tones  (pao  ski). 
Enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  jewels  mentioned  in  earlier  texts, 
he  says:  "As  regards  the  blue-green  {pi)  ones,  the  people  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty  called  them  sS-sS;  as  regards  the  red  ones,  the  Sung  people 
called  .them  tMo-/io ;  nowadays  the  general  term  is  simply  precious  stones 
which  are  used  for  inlaying  head-ornaments  and  utensils."  This  pas- 
sage shows  that  Li  Shi-chfin  considers  the  sS~sS  as  a  gem  peculiar  to  the 
T'ang  period,  and  that  he  regards  it  as  a  precious  stone,  not  as  an 
ordinary  stone.'  The  lack  of  any  description  on  his  part  bears  out  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  know  the  stone  from  personal  acquaintance,  and 
that  he  merely  speaks  of  it  on  the  ground  of  meagre  traditions. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  at  various  periods  and  with  reference  to 
different  localities  the  Chinese  have  linked  different  ideas  with  the  word 
sB-si,  that  the  later  accounts  are  of  no  value  in  its  determination  as 
regards  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Leu-ch'ao  and  T'ang,  and  that  even  for 
the  T'ang  epoch  a  clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  sS-sS 
of  the  countries.outside  of  China  and  those  within  the  Chinese  dominion. 

The  various  texts  of  the  Pet  shi,  Sui  shu  and  T'ang  sku  relating  to 
foreign  countries  go  to  prove  that  the  sl-sS  of  those  times  were  valuable 
jewels,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  word  can  hardly  denote  the  turquois. 
It  is  not  known  to  me  on  what  authority  von  Kremer  's  statement  of 
turquois  mines  in  Ferghana  rests  (his  book  is  imfortunately  not  accessi- 
ble to  me),  but  I  should  think  that  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  an 


would  be  valueless,  as  he  simply  reproduces  literary  ri 
not  show  any  actual  knowledge  of  the  stones  of  which  he  is  speaking.  We  might 
well  make  bold  to  say  tlmt  LiShi-chfin  (as  most  of  his  countrymen  during  the  Ming 
period)  had  never  seen  a  turquois.  In  the  official  Statutes  of  the  Ming  Dynasty 
(To  Ming  kui  lUn)  jade,  agate,  coral,  amber,  pearls,  and  ivory  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  state  paraphernalia  and  court  costume,  but  turquois  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

'  Also  in  the  great  cyclopedia  T'u  shu  tsi  ch'ing,  si-sl  are  classified  among  pre- 
cious stones  (pao  shi),  likewise  in  the  T'ien  kung  k'ai  wu,  a  work  on  technology  by 
SuDg  Ying-sing,  of  1637  (Ch.  18,  p.  58  b).  Prof.  Hirth,  in  his  above  note,  alludes 
to  this  book  after  an  extract  in  the  Tu  shu  tsi  ch'ing.  As  an  edition  of  this  very 
scarce  and  valuable  work  printed  1771  in  Japan  is  in  my  possession  (despite  diligent 
search  I  could  not  find  any  in  China),  I  may  say  that  it  contains  nothing  to  elucidate 
the  subject;  it  simply  says  that  of  green  stones  there  are  sl-si  beads,  emeralds  (tsie- 
tnu-la).  rubies  {ya-ku)  and  the  various  kinds  of  k'ung  Is'ing  (on  the  latter  see  P.  de 
MiLV,  Les  lapidaires  chinois,  p.  iiz,  Paris,  1896).  The  author,  accordingly,  repeats 
bookish  reminiscences  byt  had  no  actual  knowledge  of,  or  experience  with  these  stones 
which  are  to  him  mere  names.  It  is  certainly  essential  to  determine  in  investigations 
of  this  kind,  whether  a  Chinese  author  speaks  of  an  object  from  direct  knowledge  of 
it,  or  merely  reproduces  the  statements  of  his  predecessors.  In  other  words,  we  must 
adopt  sound  and  critical  philological  methods  before  venturing  any  conclusions.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  statements  of  the  Ming  and  Ts'ing  authors  concerning  sl-sl  are 
of  a  purely  bookish  character  and  weak  echoes  of  the  past,  but  have  no  value  what- 
ever for  the  study  of  the  question  as  to  what  the  sf-si  of  the  past  really  were. 
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authority  on  mineralogical  matters;  presumably  he  refers  to  the  Arabic 
authors  alluded  to  by  Max  Bauer  {see  below),  I  do  not  doubt  that,  as 
stated  by  Hirth,  turquois  is  found  in  modem  times  in  the  region  of 
Ferghana,  although  the  evidence  which  I  am  able  to  find  is  rather  slight.' 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  by  Bauek  also  that  turquois  occurs  in 
situ  in  the  region  of  Samarkand.*  Bauek  docs  not  state  his  source, 
and  I  have  no  means  of  tracing  it;  the  "unknown  time"  when  the  tur- 
quois mines  were  operated  there  is  a  rather  unsatisfactory  feature,  and 
it  would  certainly  remain  to  be  proved  that  turquois  was  quarried  in 
that  region  as  early  as  the  T'ang  period  (618-906).  But  granting  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  those  arguing  on  the  opposite  side,  the  possi- 
biKty  should  be  admitted  that  in  the  one  passage  of  the  T'ang  shu 
indicated  by  Hirth  and  Chavannes  the  word  sS-sS  could  denote  the 

'  The  opinion  that  turquois  occurs  in  Ferghana  is  largely  based  on  a  remark  of 
H.  Lansdell  (Russian  Central  Asia,  p.  515,  London.  1885)  who  says  that  turquois 
is  found  at  Mount  Karumagar,  24  miles  N.  E.  of  Khojend;  but  Lansdell  was  an 
amateur  traveler  of  journalistic  tendencies  in  whose  observations  little  confidence 
can  be  placed.  The  Armenian  iapidarium  translated  into  Russian  by  K.  P.  Pat- 
KANOV  (Precious  Stones,  their  Names  and  Properties  according  to  the  Notions  of  the 
Armenians,  p.  48,  St.  Petersburg,  1873)  mentions  Khojend  as  a  source  for  turquois. 
On  the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  passed  over  with  silence  that  one  of  the  best 
explorers  of  Ferghana  who  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  the  region,  Ch,  E.  DB 
UjFALW  (Le  Kohistan,  le  Ferghanah  et  Kouldja,  p.  51,  Paris,  1878)  remarks  on  its 
mineral  resources  as  follows:  "In  the  mountains  of  Ferghana  are  found  iron,  lead, 
charcoal,  quartz,  kali,  amethyst  crystals,  rock-crystal,  silver,  mica  schist,  sulphur, 
etc.  {a  cave  near  Aravan  has  stalactites  and  stalagmites).  In  the  district  of  Andid- 
jan  there  are  rich  sources  of  naptha  of  excellent  quality,  and  also  sulphurous  sources 
at  38°  Celsius."  He  does  not  mention  turquois.  Turfjuoises  are  still  utilized  by  the 
Sart  in  and  around  Tashkend  for  the  decoration  of  silver  necklaces,  bridles,  prdle- 
clasps,  etc.  (see,  for  example,  H.  Moser,  A  travers  I'Asie  centrale,  pp.  104-7,  Paris, 
i88g).  My  colleague  Dr.  Karutz  at  the  Museum  of  Liibeck,  who  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Russian  Turkistan,  writes  me  that  he  encountered  two  areas  in  which 
turquois  is  diffused,  among  the  Tatars  of  Russia  and  among  the  Sart  of  Turkistan, 
but  that  he  did  not  find  it  among  the  Turkmen  and  the  Kirghiz;  he  therefore  con- 
cludes that  it  occurs  only  in  the  town  population,  but  not  among  the  nomads  of  the 
steppe;  he  learned  nothmg  about  indigenous  sources  of  the  stone,  but  is  convinced 
Ifiat  it  is  imported  from  Afghanistan.  There  is,  he  says,  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
turquois  is  found  in  the  Kirghiz  steppe,  but  he  doubts  the  fact,  as  it  is  not  employed 
by  the  Kirghiz  in  their  ornaments. 

'  Max  Bauer  (Precious  Stones,  p,  396)  has  the  following  note  on  turquois  in  this 
region:  "It  is  stated  that  there  are  turquois  mines,  yielding  mostly  green  stones, 
further  to  the  north-west,  beyond  the  Persian  frontier  between  Herat  and  western 
Turkistan.  Accordingto  thestatementsof  ancient  [?]  Arabic  writers,  thepreciousstone 
was  found  at  Khojend,  from  whence  came  ^so  the  green  callais  (caUaina)  of  Pliny, 
now  considered  to  be  identical  with  turquois  [this  is  extremely  doubliul:  note  of  the 
writer.  On  p.  392  Bauer  says:  "Whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  tur- 
quois is  doubtful,").  Other  localities  in  the  same  region  have  also  been  recorded; 
for  exainple,  in  i88;f  in  the  mountain  range  Kara-Tube,  fifty  kilometres  from  Samar- 
kand. The  turquois  occurs  here  in  limonite  and  guartzose  slate,  and  the  place  was, 
at  some  unknown  time,  the  scene  of  mining  operations.  Finds  of  turquois  have  been 
made  in  the  same  region  in  our  own  time;  for  example,  in  the  Syr  Darya  country  in 
the  Kuraminsk  district  (in  the  Kara  Mazar  mountains),  and  also  in  the  Karkarahnsk 
district  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes  (Semipalatinsk  territory  of  Siberia).  These  and  other 
occurrences  in  the  same  region  have  no  commercial  importance  and  need  no  further 
consideration." 
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turquois,  if  the  mincralogical  condition  of  the  present  time,  provided 
the  fact  is  correct,  will  be  admitted  as  evidence.'  It  camiot,  however, 
be  admitted  as  already  demonstrated,  that  in  other  early  passages  the 
turquois  is  disguised  under  the  word  si-sS;  there  is  no  forcible  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  such  a  guess  {supposition  it  can  hardly  be  called) ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  valuation  and  utilization  of  the  stone  speak  strongly 
against  it. 

Another  moot  question  is  the  historical  position  of  the  turquois  in 
those  regions  which  are  covered  by  the  word  si-sS;  there  is  no  great 
antiquity  and,  accordingly,  no  archaeology  of  the  turquois  in  western 
Asia.  It  does  not  appear  in  Assyria,  Babylonia  or  ancient  Persia;  it 
hardly  plays  any  r61e  in  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.*  Egypt'  is  the 
only  country  in  the  Old  World  which  may  lay  claim  to  a  great  antiquity 
in  the  utilization  of  the  turquois  mined  in  the  Sinai  Mountains,  and  some 
objects  inlaid  with  turquois  mosaic  and  assigned  to  the  Siberian  bronze 
period,  though  neither  their  locality  nor  their  time  is  exactly  ascertained, 
may  be  of  considerable  age  (see  p.  58).     So  far  as  I  know,  no  really 

'  Personally  I  am  not  convinced.  It  will  be  seen  below  that  the  first  actua! 
knowledge  of  the  turquois  dawns  upon  the  Chinese  as  late  as  the  Mongol  period  when 
a  newly  coined  word  for  it  appears,  and  when  the  wortl  si-si  continues  with  quite  a 
different  meaning.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  knowledge  of  an  object,  when 
it  is  once  acquir(5  (and  trarticularly  of  an  object  so  striking  to  the  eye  as  a  turquois), 
can  ever  become  lost.  The  tradition  of  the  Mongol  period  is  entirely  cut  off  from 
that  of  the  T'ang,  the  two  not  being  interrelated.  If  the  sl-sl  of  Ferghana  were  the 
turquois,  why  are  the  sl-si  objects  occurring  in  China  in  the  T'ang  period  not  so 
described  that  a  plain  conclusion  as  to  this  material  can  be  drawn?  But  they  were 
evidently  made  of  some  building-stone.  For  this  reason  the  question  may  be  justly 
raised  whether  the  account  of  the  T^ang  shu  in  regard  to  the  mountain  near  Tash- 
kend  where  si-si  is  produced  really  possesses  great  importance;  it  is  somewhat 


vag:ue,  the  name  of  the  mountain  not  even  being  given;  the  report  is  evidently 
reproduced  from  hearsay.  The  earlier  accounts  of  the  Pet  shi  and  Sui  shu,  which 
ascribe  these  jewels  to  an  adjacent  region  without  making  reference  to  a  definite  local- 
ity, seem  to  me  to  be  more  to  the  point.  All  that  can  be  safely  laid  down  therefore  is 
tl^t  si-si  occurred  in  the  territory  of  Ferghana  and  Sogdiana  during  the  time  from 
the  fifth  to  the  seventh  century.  In  view  of  the  other  tests  quoted  above  which 
must  be  equally  taken  into  account  in  a  consideration  of  this  question,  there  is  no 
reason  to  place  all  emphasis  on  this  one  statement;  si-si  occurred  in  Persia  and 
Syria,  and  were  traded  in  Khotan.  Thus,  they  held  the  territory  of  western  Asia 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Western  Turks.  And  as  will  be  seen  farther  on,  they  were 
brought  over  to  China  by  Manicheans  or  Nestorians. 

'  H.  BLt}MNER,  Technoltwie  und  Terminologie  der  Gewerbe  und  Kilnste  bei 
Griechen  und  Romem,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  248  (Leipzig,  i«84).  It  is  still  more  doubtful  to 
me  than  to  Bldmner  if  the  caltaina  or  callais  of  Pliny,  as  has  been  supposed,  refers  to 
the  turquois;  the  evidence  favoring  this  theory  is  extremely  weak;  Pliny's  statement 
that  the  stone  is  produced  in  Farther  India  or  beyond  India  and  in  the  Caucasus 
(nasdtur  post  aversa  India,  apud  incolas  Caucasi)  where  we  pceitively  know  tliat 
no  turquois  is  found  proves  that  he  does  not  speak  of  the  turquois.  Compare  p.  2, 
note  2.  "Turquois,  hardly  ever  used  by  the  Greeks,  was  rarely  employed  by 
Gneco-Roman  artists"  (D.  Osborne,  Engraved  Gems,  p.  284,  New  York.  1912). 

*  The  ancient  Egyptian  turquois-mines  in  Wadi  Maghara  and  Wadi  Sidreh  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula  were  first  discovered  in  1 849  by  Major  C.  Macdonald,  then  visited 
by  H.  Brugsch  (Wandening  nach  den  Tiirkisminen  und  der  Sinai -Halbinsel,  Leipzig, 
1866),  and  examined  anew  in  1905  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
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ancient  carved  object  of  tiirquois  has  as  yet  come  to  light  in  Persia  or 
Turldstan,'  while  a  great  variety  of  gems  appears  in  the  Persian  intag- 
lios, particularly  in  those  of  the  Sassanian  epoch  (226-642  a.  d.)  among 
which  turquois  is  strikingly  absent.*  It  is  no  less  because  of  this  lack 
of  archfeological  evidence  that  I  hesitate  to  believe  in  the  propo-sed 
identification  of  sB-sl  with  turquois,  as  regards  the  older  accounts  of  the 
Pei  ski  and  Sui  sku. 

Furthermore,  the  important  question  arises, —  what  is  the  antiquity 
of  the  turquois  in  Persia?  When-  were  the  turquois  mines  of  Persia 
first  operated,  at  what  time  did  turquois  begin  to  play  an  active  rfile 
in  the  culture  and  life  of  the  Persian  people?  It  is  e\ident  that  all  this 
is  a  matter  of  consequence  for  our  sl-si  problem.  I  am  certainly  not 
competent  to  decide  this  question,  the  final  solution  of  which  must  come 
to  us  from  one  of  our  co-workers  in  the  Arabic  or- Persian  field;  but  even 
to  an  outsider  who  has  merely  a  scant  knowledge  of  this  subject  some 
observations  spontaneously  present  themselves  which  render  him  very 
cautious  or  rather  skeptic  in  assuming,  as  has  so  often  been  done  without 
any  substantial  evidence,  a  considerable  antiquity  for  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Persians  with  the  turquois.  There  is,  first  of  all,  no  ancient 
Iranian  word  for  the  turquois.  Avcstan  literature,  as  far  (is  I  know, 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  A  great  authority,  W.  Geiger,'  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  minerals  characteristic  of  Iran,  as  turquois,  ruby, 
lapis  lazuli,  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Avesta.  The  lack  of  an 
Iranian  word  for  it,  with  the  additional  absence  of  an  ancient  Sanskrit 
word,  renders  the  supposition  highly  probable  that  neither  the  Aryans 
nor  the  Iranians  had  any  knowledge  of  turquois.  The  word  ferozah  is 
New  Persian,  consequently  not  older  than  the  ninth  century;  in  Middle 
Persian  or  Pahlavl,  the  language  of  the  Arsarids  and  Sassanians,  no 
word  for  the  turquois  seems  to  be  preserved,  unless  it  is  represented  by 


D  (Mission  scientifique  dans  la  Haute  Asie,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  143,  Paris,  1898)  found  in  a  cave  near  Khotan  a  wooden  image  with  eyes  formed 
by  rubies.  In  the  famous  treasure  discovered  in  1877  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Okus  described  by  A.  Cunningham  (Relics  frorn  Ancient  Persia,  Journal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  r88l,  pp.  151-186)  and  O.  M.  Dalton  (The  Treasure  of  the  0^ us, 
London,  1905),  despite  a  great  number  of  ornaments,  no  turquois  has  been  traced. 
Also  in  the  works  on  Persian  art  (M.  Dieulafov,  L'art  antique  de  la  Perse;  Peiirot 
andCniPiEZ,  History  of  Art  in  Persia,  London,  1892)  noreferenceismade  to  turquois. 

'  Compare  the  Sassanian  precious  stones  as  enumerated,  for  instance,  in  Ed. 
Baumann,  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der  btldenden  Kiinste,  Vol.  I,  pt.  2,  p.  538,  G. 
SteiMDORFP's  Description  of  Sassanian  Gems  in  MilleUungen  aus  den  Orienlalischen 
Sammlungen  dts  Berliner  Museums,  No.  4.  and  J.  Menant,  Cachets  orientaux, 
Intailles  sassanides  {Cat.  CoU.de  Ciercq,  Vol.  II,  pt.  I,  Paris,  l8go).  In  none  of  these 
publications  is  turquois  pointed  out. 

*  Ostiranische  Kultur  im  Altertum.  p.  147  (Erlangen.  1887). 
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the  older  form  firiizag  handed  down  by  the  lapidarium  of  Pseudo- 
Aristotle  '  and  al-BerQnI.  In  questioning  the  archteologists,  we  meet 
a  slight  piece  o£  evidence.  In  .the  kurgans  of  Anau  *  beads  of  turquois 
together  with  those  of  carnelian  and  lapis  lazuli  have  been  discovered, 
and  as  it  is  asserted,  "in  the  earliest  culture  strata."  They  were  used 
as  burial  gifts  with  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  and  it  is  concluded  in  the 
publication  referred  to  that  they  must  have  come  from  Persia  where 
turquois  is  known  both  to  the  south  of  Anau  and  farther  eastward  on  the 
plateau.  But  the  chronology  of  these  antiquities  of  Anau  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  and  by  no  means  seems  to  me  to  be  settled  beyond  doubt; 
aside  from  this,  the  deduction  that  the  Anau  turquoises,  granted  that 
they  are  what  they  are  presented  to  be,  must  be  of  Persian  origin  is 
not  at  all  forceful,  and  not  proved'  They  mjy  have  come  as  well  from 
Siberia  where  turquois  was  employed  during  the  bronze  age  (p.  58), 
though  the  locality  where  the  ancient  Siberian  turquois  was  mined  is 
not  yet  known,  or  (why  not?)  from  Tibet,  or  from  some  forgotten  mine 
in  Turkistan,  Reverting  to  Persia  and  glancing  over  the  pages  of  the 
liistory  of  the  Sassanians  (226-642  a.  d.)  '  we  look  in  vain  for  any  testi- 
mony that  turquois  formed  an  essential  constituent  of  the  culture  of  the 
period.  The  only  item  I  am  able  to  trace  is  a  statement  made  by 
A.  Christensen  *  to  the  effect  that  King  Khosrau  II  (590  a.  d.)  pos- 
sessed a  game  of  backgammon  {nard),  the  men  of  which  were  carved 
from  coral  and  turquoises.  With  respect  to  these  turquois  carvings 
some  doubts  may  be  entertaiiied,  particularly  for  the  reason  that  the 
Persian  mineralogist  Muhammed  Ibn  MansQr  who  wrote  about  1300 
in  the  translation  of  Gen.  Schindler  *  says  that  in  the  enviromnent  of 

'  J,  RusKA,  Das  Steinbuch  des  Aristoteles,  p.  43  (Heidelberg,  1912). 

'  R.  PuMPELLY,  Explorations  in  Turkestan,  Vol.  I,  pp.  60,  64,  199  (Washington, 
1908). 

'  Th.  Noldekb,  Geschichte  dcr  Perser  und  Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden  (Leiden, 
1879);  N6LDEKE,  Aufsatzc  zur  persjschen  Geschichte  (Leipzig,  1887):  M.  K.  Pat- 
KANIAN,  Essai  d'une  histoire  de  ta  dynastie  des  Sassanides  {Journal  asialimie,  1866, 
pp.  101-238);  J.  Marqciart,  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  von  Eran  (Gfittingen 
und  Leipzig.  1896,  1905);  K.  A.  Inostrantsev,  Sassanian  Studies  (in  Russian.  St. 
Petersburg,  1909).  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  Persian  kings  and 
subsequently  the  Sassanians  possessed  quantities  of  precious  stones  in  their  treasuries 
and  graves,  but  all  indications  are  lacking  as  to  what  they  were.  Arrian  {Anabasis 
VI,  39)  mentions  gold  earrings  set  with  precious  stones  as  part  of  the  treasures 
hoarded  in  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Pasargadie.  Compare  further  M.  Dieulafoy, 
L'art  antique  de  la  Perse,  Vol.  V,  p.  137,  and  O.  M.  Dalton,  The  Treasure  of  the 
Oxus.  p.  9, 

*  L'empire  des  Sassanides,  le  peuple,  I'itat,  la  cour,  p.  105  (Copenhague,  1907). 
The  source  for  this  statement  is  H.  Zotb.vbbrg,  Histoire  des  rois  des  Perses,  p,  700 
(Paris,  1900);  but  the  Arabic  work  (edited  and  translated  by  Zotenbec^)  written  by 
al-Ta'alibl  (961-1038}  can  hardly  claim  any  historical  authenticity;  it  is  purely 
legendary  in  character  and  a  counterpart  to  Firdausl's  Shah-nameh. 

'  Jahrbuch  dtr  k.  k.  Ceologiscktn  RekhsansUUl.  Vol.  XXXVI,  Wien,  1886.  p.  310. 
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NishapQr  is  found  a  stone  similar  to  turquois  from  which  chess-men  are 
made,  but  that  its  color  soon  disappears.  Thus,  also  the  backgammon 
men  of  Khosrau,  if  at  all  the  report  may  lay  claim  to  historical  authen- 
ticity, which  is  doubtful,  may  have  been  worked  from  this  stone  material 
which  merely  had  an  outward  resemblance  to  turquois.'  We  move  on 
safer  ground  in  coming  down  to  the  Arabic  authors  of  the  middle  ages; 
they  indeed  are  the  first  to  bring  to  our  notice  the  mining  of  turquois 
in  NishapQr.'  Al-Kindl,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, as  quoted  by  Ibn  al-Baifflr,*  briefly  mentions  the  turquois  without 
alluding  to  Persia,  nor  does  the  oldest  source  for  Arabic  mineralogy, 
the  lapidariutn,  wrongly  connected  with  the  name  of  Aristotle,*  which 
according  to  Ruska  was  composed  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  fact  that  Persia  is  not  alluded  to  by  these  two  authors 
is  not  decisive;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  had  the 
Persian  turquois  in  their  minds,  for  they  designate  it  by  the  older 
Persian  iormfirHzag,  and  as  pointed  out  by  RuSKA,'  it  is  noticeable  that 
in  the  text  translated  by  him  Persia,  KhorSsan,  India  and  China  are 
most  frequently  cited  among  the  localities  for  the  minerals  described 
in  it. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  the  turquois-mines  of  NlshapQr  which  I  am 
able  to  find  is  made  by  Ibn  Haukal  (978  a.  d.),  who  based  his  account 
on  I^takhri  (951}.     He  reports  as  follows:  * 

"The  villages  and  the  towns  in  the  plain  around  NishapUr  are  numerous  and 
well  populated.  In  the  mountains  of  Nishapdr  and  Tus  are  mines,  in  which  arc 
Found  brass,  iron,  turquoises,  santalum.  and  the  precious  stone  called  malachite; 
they  arc  said  to  contain  also  gold  and  beryl." 

Al-BerQni  (973-1048)  seems  to  be  the  second  weighty  authority 
with  a  distinct  reference  to  NishapQr  by  stating  that  the  turquois  is 
brought  from  the  mountain  Ansar,  one  of  the  mountain^  of  Rlwand  near 

'J.  DE  Morgan  (Mission  scicntifique  en  Perse,  Vol.  IV.  p.  320.  Paris,  1897} 
figures  a  bas-relief  of  Taklit-i  Bostan  representing  Khosrau  II  Parwez  (591-628)  in 
full  armor  on  horseback  and  interprets  the  media!  row  of  stones  inlaid  in  the  sheath 
of  the  sword  as  turquoises.  There  is  no  color  displayed  on  this  stone  bas-relief,  and 
this  view  seems  wholly  arbitrary;  it  is  rejected  as  fantastic  by  F.  Sarre  and  S. 
Herzfeld,  Iranischc  Felsreliefs,  p.  203  (Berlin,  1910). 

'  Name  of  a  city  and  province  in  northern  Khorasan.  The  city  was  founded  by 
ShapQr  II  (309-379)  whose  name  forms  the  second  element  in  the  name  of  the  city. 
The  Old  Persian  name  is  New-ShapOr,  the  word  nlut  meaning  good.  The  New 
Persian  form  is  Neshdpur.  at  present  Nlsk&pur,  Arabic  Naisabur  (compare  Noldeke, 
Geschichte  dcr  Perser  und  Araher  zur  Zeit  dcr  Sasaniden,  pp.  59,  67;  an  interesting 
sketch  o£  the  history  of  the  city  is  given  by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson'.  From  Constantinople 
to  the  Home  of  Omar  Khayyam,  pp.  246-260,  New  York,  191 1). 

•  L.  Leclerc,  /.  c,  Vol.  Ill,  p,  51. 

'  J.  Ruska,  Das  Steinbuch  des  Aristoteles,  p.  151. 

'i.  t.,  p.  43. 

•A.  V.W.Jackson, /.c,  p.  254. 
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that  city.'  His  contemporary  al-Ta'alibi  (961-1038)  expands  likewise 
on  the  turquois  of  Nishapur.'  Then  we  have  the  testimony  of  Tifashi 
whose  work  on  precious  stones  was  written  toward  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  {the  author  died  in  1 253)  who  says  anent  the  turquois 
that  it  originates  from  a  mine  situated  in  a  mountain  of  NishapQr 
whence  it  is  exported  into  all  countries.'  This  seems  to  be  the  first 
clear  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  Persian  turquois  of  NishapQr  had 
entered  into  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Can  it  be  mere  chance  now 
that  we  find  the  first  record  of  the  turquois  of  this  place  in  China  in 
1366  (p.  56).  and  that  the  Persian  turquois  makes  its  d^but  in  India 
only  during  the  Mohammedan  epoch?  Finally  we  come  to  the  Persian 
mineralogy  of  Muhammed  Ibn  MansQr  above  referred  to  which  ac- 
cording to  ScHiNDLER  was  written  about  1300,  according  to  Ruska  *  in 
the  thirteenth  century  ;^  still  later  is  al-Akfflnl  who  died  in  1347-48,  and 
who  in  his  treatise  on  precious  stones  deals  also  with  the  turquois.' 

There  is  also  the  evidence  furnished  by  Marco  Polo  '  who  passed 

'  E.  Wiedemann,  Der  Islam,  Vol.  II,  1911,  p.  352. 

'  Wiedemann,  Zur  Mineralogie  im  Islam,  p.  242  (Erkngen.  igia). 

*  L.  Leclerq.  /.  c. 

'  L.  c.  p.  31.  J.  V.  Hamuer  has  translated  an  extract  from  this  work  in  Fund- 
gmbtndes  Orients.  Vol.  VI,  pp.  126-142,  Wien,  1818;  the  text  has  not  yet  been  eilited. 
Cornparc  Wiedeuann.  /.  c.,  p.  20H. 

*  Edited  by  P.  L.  Cheikho  (AI'Maehriq.Vol.Xl,  1908,  pp.  751-765).  Com- 
pare Wiedemann,  MiU.  d.  deutschen  Ges.  fur  Geschichle  d.  Med.  und  Nat.,  Vol.  VIII, 
pp.  509-511.  Translation  by  Wiedemann,  Zur  Mineralogie  im  Islam,  p.  225  (Er- 
tangen,  1912).  Bretschseideh  (China  Review,  Vol.  V.  1876,  p.  124)  identifies  the 
Persian  vase  "reflecting  what  is  going  on  in  the  world"  (mentioned  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Ming  DjTiasty)  with  the  vase  of  Djemshid  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  Persian 
poets  and  said  by  Rashid-eddin  (1247-1318)  to  have  been  made  of  turquois.  This 
identification  can  hardly  be  correct,  if  the  tradition  holds  good  that  the  Persian  vase 
had  "the  property  of  reflecting  light  in  such  a  way  that  all  affairs  of  the  world  could 

"     Turquois  is  dense,  opaque,  not  at  all  transparent  (in  composition  a  hy- 


drotis  phosphate  of  aluminum  containing  water,  20.6  per  tent,  alumina,  46.8 , 
and  phosphorous  oxide,  32.6  per  cent),  and  thus  in  composition  as  well  as  opacity, 
differs  from  most  other  gems  (O.  C.  Parrington,  Gems  and  Gem  Minerals,  p.  170, 
Chicago,  1903). 

'  Yule  and  CORDiER,  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  Vol.  I,  p.  90.  Marco  Polo's 
itinerary  in  southern  Persia  has  been  elucidated  by  Gen.  A.  Houtl'M  Scuindler 
(Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1881,  pp.  1-8,  and  1898,  pp.  43-46),  further  by  G. 
Le  Strange  (The  Cities  of  Klrman,  itM.,  1901,  pp.  281-290).  On  p.  2  of  the  first 
of  these  papers,  Schindler  has  devoted  a  note  to  tne  turquois-mincs  of  the  province 
of  Kerman,  slating  the  various  localities  where  they  are  found;  at  a  place,  twelve 
miles  from  Shehr-i-Babek,  are  seven  old  shafts,  now  for  a  long  period  not  worked, 
the  stones  of  these  mines  being  of  a  very  pale  blue,  and  having  no  great  value.  The 
inferiority  of  the  Kerman  turquois  is  emphasized  also  by  the  Chinese  author  T'ao 
Tsung-i  in  1366  (see  p.  57).  And  then,  one  will  make  us  believe  that  the  turquois 
should  be  red^ized  in  Pliny's  callais  "the  best  sort  of  which  occurs  in  Carmania," 
as  if  there  were  no  other  stones  to  be  found  in  the  big  country  Carmania,  and  as  if  it 
had  liecn  proved  that  turquois  was  mined  there  in  the  first  century.  But  .Marco 
Polo  evidently  is  the  first  authority  with  such  a  report,  and  from  Pliny  to  Marco  Polo 
there  is  a  far  ciy.  The  Arabic  author  al-Ta"alibI  (961-1038)  expressly  states  that 
turquois  is  found  only  near  Nlshflpdr  {Wiedemann,  Zur  Mineralogie  im  Islam,  p.  243). 
Major  P.  M.  Svkes  (Historical  Notes  on  South-East  Persia,  Jotiraal  Royal  Asiatic 
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through  Persia  ia  1294  and  says  of  the  kingdom  of  Kerman  that  the 
stones  called  turquoises  are  produced  there  in  great  abundance;  they 
are  found  in  the  mountains,  where  they  are  extracted  from  the  rocks. 
Gen.  A.  Houtum  Schindler  ^  to  whom  we  owe  an  excellent  description 
from  the .  geological  viewpoint  of  the  Persian  turquois-mines  has  not 
solved  the  problem  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  mining  operations;  the 
late  report  of  Ibn  Mansflr  is  the  only  document  quoted  by  him.*  In 
one  passage  (p.  307)  we  read  the  general  remark:  "Scit  Jahrtausenden 
ist  in  diesen  Gruben  gearbeitet  worden,"  which  is  no  more  than  a 
personal  impression.  We  live  in  a  skeptic  age  and  are  not  willing  to 
believe  so  easily  in  millenniums,  if  no  evidence  of  hard  and  cold  facts 
is  advanced.  Every  himian  activity  is  defined  by  time;  language 
and  history  seem  to  militate  against  such  an  unfounded  surmise.* 
These  observations  on  the  history  of  turquois  in  Persia  form  another 
reason  why  I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  in  accepting  the  explanation  of 
sl-s8  by  turquois  when  such  early  texts  as  Pet  ski,  Sui  shu,  and  T'ang 
sku  come  into  question  and  refer  to  a  time  when  it  must  be  doubted, 
at  least  for  the  present,  that  turquois  was  known  in  Persia  or  had  any 
significance-  in  her  culture.  The  Chinese  accounts  plainly  refer  to 
Sassanian  Persia,  while  all  references  to  turquois  in  Persia,  at  least  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  are  post-Sassanian. 

In  our  attempts  to  identify  the  names  of  stones  mentioned  in  ancient 

Society,  190?,  p.  942)  who  has  studied  the  archeology  of  the  Kerman  region  reports 
on  the  tombs:  "In  each  tomb  were  a  yellow  jar  of  pottery,  round  bowls  of  three  sizes, 
a  pair  of  bracelets,  two  pins,  and  some  arrow  and  spear  heads,  all  of  which  were  of 
bronze  except  the  vessels.  In  addition,  two  or  three  carnelian  gems  were  found,  and 
some  small  silver  earrings  and  bracelets.  The  custom  of  placing  a  carnelian  in  a 
dead  man's  mouth,  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  Imim  engraved  on  it,  is  one  that 
obtains  nowadays."  There  is  no  report  of  a  find  of  turquoises  in  a  grave  of  the 
Kerman  region. 

'  Die  Gegend  zwischen  Sabzwflr  und  Meschhed  in  Persien  {Jahrbuch  ier  k.  k. 
geoiogUchen  Reichsanslall,  Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  303-314,  Wien,  1886). 

'  When  Ibn  MansQr  says  that  the  best  mine  of  those  at  Nishapflr  is  the  one  dis- 
covered by  Isaac,  the  father  of  Israel,  and  hence  called  Isaac's  mine,  this  is  certainly 
a  legend  without  historical  value.  The  account  o£  Ibn  MansQr  seems  to  be  pieced 
to|;ether  from  differeot  sources;  the  lapidarium  of  Pseudo-Aristotle  is  evidently 
utilized  (for  example,  in  the  statement  that  turquois-  is  light  and  brilliant  in  clear 
weather,  but  dim  and  dull  when  the  sky  is  clouded).  According  to  Ruska  {I.  c, 
P-35).  matter  and  arrangement  of  his  worklargclydependsonTlfflshl.  Regarding  the 
Chinese,  Ibn  Mansflr  remarks  that  they  like  the  larmaUh  (a  word  queried  by  Schind- 
ler),  turquoises  intersected  by  other  stone,  and  employ  these  for  the  adornment  of 
their  idols  and  women.  This  is  apparently  an  error  and  should  read  "Tibetans" 
instead  of  Chinese  (compare  p.  13).  Travelers  who  visited  the  mines  are  quoted 
by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  (/.  c,  p.  259). 

'  The  last  (eleventh)  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brilannica  gives  two  items  of 

...     -        ,  .         ,.     .  .  .  .  .       ,..■•      tTTir    I  .      ,  .  .-.        ■.   n^jaJuQf 

e  which 

Suoises  for  at  least  2,000  years."     A  more  moderate 
I  (p.  483)  where  it  is  said:    "  In  Persia  the  turquois 
:s  have  been  worked  for  at  least  eight  centuries." 
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records  we  must  never  Ipse  sight  of  the  plain  facts  of  archaeology, 
history,  and  mineralogy.  Taking  a  broader  view  of  the  subject  we  find 
that  ruby  and  lapis  lazuli  have  been  the  most  prominent  jewels' of  Iran 
since  ancient  times,  and  that  both  are  well  attested  by  the  presence  of 
ancient  authentic  specimens '  and  traceable  to  a  well  defined  locality. 
The  great  jewel-producing  district  within  equal  proximity  of  Sogdiana, 
Persia  and  Khotan  was  the  region  of  Badakshan  {in  Chinese  P'a-to- 
skan),  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  mountains,  well  known  to  the  Chinese 
during  the  T'ang  period,  and  to  every  modern  mineralogist  as  a  center 
for  the  production  of  two  precious  stones  —  lapis  lazuli  and  the  balas 
ruby  or  spinel.*  The  former  stone  entered  the  horizon  of  the  Chinese 
'  Compare  p.  38,  note  1. 
.  '  Max  Bauer,  Precious  Stones,  pp.  ^78,  el  seq.  (German  original,  Edelsteinkunde, 
3nded..  p.  374);  O.C.  Farrington,  Gems  and  Gem  Minerals,  pp.  96,  203.  T,  Wada 
{BeilrSge  zur  Mineralogie  von  Japan,  No.  i,  p.  20.  TOkyO,  1905)  describes  spinels 
originating  from  China,  and  R.  Pumpelly  (Geological  Researches,  p.  1 18,  Smitnsoni- 
an  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  XV,  Washington,  1867)  seems  to  have  encoun- 
t«red  spinels  in  Yun-nan.  Marco  Polo  (ed.  Yule  and  Cordier,  Vol.  1,  p.  157)  has 
described  the  ruby  atid  the  lapis  lazuli  mines.  They  are  mentioned  by  the  Arab 
geographers  Istakri  and  Ibn  Haukal  in  the  tenth  century  (O.  M.  Dalton,  The 
Treasure  of  the  Oxus,  p.  9,  London,  1905).  Ibn  Haukal's  passage  has  been  translated 
by  Wiedemann  (Zur  Mineralogie  im  Islam,  p.  236,  Eriangen,  1912).  The  Arabic 
geographer  Yaqllt  (1179-1229)  and  the  historian  Maqrlzl  (1365-1442)  impart  notes 
on  the  balas  ruby  of  Badakshan  (Wiedemann,  ibid.,  pp.  2^5-6);  al-Ta'alibI  (961- 
1038)  mentions  it  iibid.,  p.  243).  The  ancients  were  familiar  with  the' spinel  as 
evidenced  by  antique  intaglios,  but  its  designation  in  classical  times  is  not  known 
according  to  H.  BlUhnbr  (Technologie  und  Terminologie  der  Gewerbc  unil  Kunste 
bei  Griechen  und  ROmem,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  236,  Leipzig,  1884);  but  H.  O.  Lenz  (Minera- 
logie deralten  Griechen  und  Romer,  p.  17,  Gotha,  1861)  includes  the  spinel  under  the 
Greek  word  anthrax  Oikcwise  Dareuberg  and  Saclio.  Dlctionnaire  dcs  antiquity 
grecs  et  romains,  Vol.  II,  p.  1462,  and  Pauuv's  RealenzyklopSdie,  Vol.  XIII.  col. 
I  loS).  Arabic  and  Armenian  authors  relate  a  legendary  tradition  that  at  the  time 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides  a  terrific  earthquake  shattered  a  mountain  in 
Badakshan.  in  which  the  spinels  appeared  (K.  P.  Patkanov,  I.  c,  pp.  \q-20).  The 
great  antiquity  of  the  mining  operations  in  Badakshan  is  illustrated  by  the  wide 
diffusion  in  early  times  of  lapis  lazuli.  In  the  words  of  Marco  Polo,  that  of  Badak- 
shan is  the  finest  in  the  world;  Yule  (Vol.  1,  p.  162)  comments  that  the  mines  of 
Ldtwurd  (whence  I'Aiur  and  Laculi)  have  been,  like  the  ruby  mines,  celebrated  for 
ages.  Max  Bauer  (Precious  Stones,  p.  442)  states  that  the.  material  which  is  not 
sent  to  Bokhara  (whence  it  is  traded  to  Russia)  goes,  together  with  rubies  of  the  same* 
region,  to  China  and  to  Persia,  and  that  the  lapis  lazuli  said  to  occur  in  these  countries, 
as  well  as  in  Little  Bokharia  and  Tibet,  has  probably  been  imported  from  Badakshan. 
Moreover,  according  to  this  author,  the  material  sold  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan.  and  India,  and  stated  b^  travelers  to  occur  in 
those  regions,  in  all  probability  is  imported  from  the  locality  in  the  proximity  of  the 
Upper  Ojius;  the  lapis  lazuli  from  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  scarabs  were  cut,  as 
Bauer  says,  presumably  came  from  Badakshan,  as  did  also  the  material  much  used 
elsewhere  in  ancient  times.  The  early  use  of  lapis  lazuli  in  ancient  Babylonia  is  well 
attested  by  numerous  finds  (P.  S.  P.  Handcock,  Mesopotamian  Archaeology,  pp.  76, 
103. 315,  even  for  the  earliest  Sumerian  period,  p.  340)  and  the  mineralogicidanalyseti 
of  Heinrich  Fischer  (H.  Fischer  and  A.  Wiedemann,  Ueber  babylonischc  Talis- 
mane,  p.  4,  Stuttgart.  1881).  It  is  interesting  to  note  among  the  beads  of  Sumerian 
necklaces  coral,  lapis  lazuli,  mother-o' -pearl,  and  agate  —  all  favorite  objects  of  the 
Tibetans,  to  the  exclusion  of  turquois.  which  evidently  belongs  to  a  much  more 
recent  stratum  of  culture  in  Asia.  The  origin  of  Babylonian  lapis  lazuli  seems  not 
vet  to  have  been  satisfactorily  established.     Fischer  suggested  Bokharia;  H.  BlUh- 
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at  the  T'ang  period,  and  likewise  from  the  regions  of  the  Western  Turks.' 
As  it  has  a  name  of  its  own  (kin  toiMg),'  and  as  besides  it  no  other 


>£  Tibet  where  it  is  found  at  present. 
This  fact  is  certainly  correct  (see  p.  17.  note  2),  but  Tibet  cannot  come  into  question 


)f  antiquity,  and  it  seems  preferable,  at  least  for  the  present,  t 
Bauer  in  the  opinion  that  the  mines  ofBadakshan  are  responsible  also  for  Babylonian 
lapis  lazuli.  Prehistoric  occurrence  of  lapis  lazuli  in  Beluchistan  is  mentioned  by 
NOETLING  (Zeilichrift  fiir  Elknologie,  Vol.  XXX,  1898,  Verkandlungen.  p.  470);  in 
Armenia  by  Belck  and  Lehuann  (ibid.  p.  590).  R.  Lepsius  (Les  mftaux  dans  les 
inscriptions  ^Eyptiennes,  p,  31,  Paris,  1877)  derives  the  lapis  lazuli  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  from  Badatshan.  As  to  India,  the  case  may  be  more  precisely 
made  out.  There,  the  stone  do2S  not  seem  to  be  indigenous.  G.  Watt  (A  Diction- 
ary of  the  Economic  Products  of  India,  Vol.  IV,  p.  587)  says:  "Though  not  known 
with  certainty  to  occur  in  India,  it  is  imported  into  the  country,  where  it  is  employed 
for  several  purposes."  The  Sanskrit  word  rdjavarla  or  Idjavarta  {Hindustani  lajward. 
Behar  Idjburud,  Guzerati  rdjdvaral)  is  plainly  derived  from  Persian  Idtutaard 
(L,  FiNOT,  Les  lapidaires  indiens,  p.  XVIII,  connects  it  with  Aiahicidzurd),  and  the 
five  names  enumerated  for  the  stone  in  the  Rdjaaighatilu  (R.  Garde,  Die  indischen 
Mineralien,  p.  90),  though  all  couched  in  a  Sanskrit  form  (with  the  meaning  "suitable 
for  a  king's  forehead,  f orehead- jewel ")  are  re-interpretations  based  on  that  foreign 
word  (the  Petersburg  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  smaller  edition,  has  still  another  ci '- 


wrote  in  1676  makes  a  somewhat  vague  statement:  "Towards  Tibet,  which  i 
identical  with  the  Caucasus  of  the  Ancients,  in  the  territories  of  a  Rdja  beyond  the 
Kingdom  of  Kashmir,  there  are  three  mountains  close  to  one  another,  one  of  which 
produces  gold  of  excellent  quality,  another  grenal,  and  another  lapis,"  The  editor 
Ball  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  lapis  mine  here  referred  to  is  near  Firgamu  in 
Badakshan.  Lapis  lazuli  ocoupies  a  place  in  Indian  antiquity,  particularly  among 
the  Buddhists,  but  this  subject  is  still  in  need  of  special  investigation. 

'  Chavannes,  Documents,  p.  159.  and  T'oung  Poo.  1904,  p.  66,  But  lapis  taauli 
was  perhaps  known  to  the  Chinese  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  second  century  A.  D. 
(compare  P.  Hirth,  Zcitschrift  fiir  Elknologie.  Vol.  XXI,  1889,  Verhandlungcn,  p.  500, 
or  Chinesische  Studien,  p.  250).  Hirth  refers  to  the  "gold  girdles  set  with  blue 
atones  from  Hai-si"  presented  to  the  Chinese  Court  in  134  a.  d.  by  the  king  and 
minister  of  Kashgar,  further  to  a  definition  in  the  glossary  T'ung  su  win  from  the 
end  of  the  second  century  where  the  expression  "to  paint  the  eyebrows"  is  explained 
as  a  cosmetic  yielded  from  blue  stone  (ts'ing  ski)  where  ultramarine,  a  pigment  ob- 
tained from  lapis  lazuli,  is  e\'idently  in  question.  This  is  well  confirmed  by  the 
report  of  the  Sui  iku  on  the  country  of  Ts'ao  identified  by  Hirth  with  Badakshan  or 
the  plateau  of  the  Pamir  (an  identification  overlooked  by  Chavannes,  Documents, 
p.  130),  where  it  is  said  that  Ts'ao  produced  among  other  articles  ts'ing  lai.  that  is, 
ultramarine  for  cosmetic  purposes.  HiRTa  does  not  state  the  fact  that  Badakshan 
,  is  the  old  classical  land  of  lapis  lazuli;  but  just  this  lends  force  to  his  conclusion  that 
the  ancient  cosmetic  used  by  the  Chinese  was  of  mineral,  and  not,  as  later  Chinese 
authors  believed,  of  vegetal  origin, 

'  As  I  expect  to  show  on  another  occasion,  there  is,  besides  kin  Ising,  an  ancient 
term  kin  sing  ski,  "stone  with  golden  stars,"  for  the  designation  of  lapis  lazuli.  This 
is  mentioned  as  a  product  of  Tibet  (Vu-Po)  in  KtH  Wu  lai  ski  (Ch.138,  p.  i  b),  as  a 
product  of  Khotan  in  the  Geography  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (To  Ming  i  I'ung  cki. 
edition  of  1461.  Ch.  89,  fol.  25  a),  and  as  a  product  of  Sze-chou  fu  (in  the  province  of 
Kuei-chou)  in  the  Geography  of  the  Ts'ing  Dynasty  (To  Ts'ing  i  t'ung  chi,  Ch.  398, 
p.  3  b);  compare  further  Pin  Is'ao  kang  mu,  Ch.  10,  p.  10  a.  The  word  kin  sing 
reflects  the  same  notion  as  connected  by  the  ancients  with  the  same  stone  (called 
sappheiros,  sappkirus.  a  word  of  Semitic  origin ;  O.  Schrader,  Reallexikon,  p.  152), 
described  by  them  as  a  blue  stone  with  brilliant  dots  of  gold  (the  small  quantity 
of  sodium  sulphide  present  in  the  stone  being  taken  for  gold),  and  likened  to  the 
starry  sky  (compare  BlUmner,  i.  c).  The  modem  Chinese  name  for  lapis  lazuli  is 
'  "  ig  kin  shi,  that  is,  "dark-blue  gold  stone."  In  the  Dictionary  of  Four  Languages 
e  Emperor  K'ien-lung,  this  word  is  rendered  into  Manchu  by  nomin,  Tibetan 


ts'ing  ki 
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important  jewel  is  found  within  this  dominion  than  the  balas  ruby  or 
spinel,  no  other  alternative  can  be  seen  at  present  than  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  sS-si  is  in  all  probability  to  be  identified  with  the  latter; 
while  in  some  cases  where  carvings  and  building  material  are  mentioned, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  onyx  might  be  conjectured, 

I  have  further  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  precious 
stones  are  concerned,  two  different  species  should  be  understood  by 
the  name  sB-sS, —  as  far  as  the  Iranian  regions  are  involved,  the  balas 
mby  of  Badaksha,n;  and,  as  far  as  ancient  Tibet  comes  into  question, 
in  all  likelihood  the  emerald. 

Further  evidence  may  first  be  adduced  for  the  proposed  identifica- 
tion with  the  bala^  ruby.  The  balas.  ruby  is  now  called  in  Chinese 
pi-ya-se,*  correctly  translated  as  early  as  1820  by  Abel-R^musat  * 
with  "le  rubis  balais";  the  Chinese  word,  according  to  this  author,  is 
derived  from  balash  or  badaksk,  whence,  as  he  says,  the  name  of  the 
country  BadakshSn  is  derived;  but  more  probably,  the  name  of  the 
jewel  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  locality.' 

The  recent  valuable  paper  of  E.  Wiedemann,*  allows  us  to  trace 
the  etymology  of  this  Chinese  word.  Discussing  the  balas  ruby  of 
Badakshan  (in  Arabic  at  balacksk),  al-BerQnl  maintains  that  the  best 

by  MU-men,  Mongol  by  nomin  or  momin,  all  of  which  have  the  same  meaning.  ABEL 
RiiiusAT  (Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Khotan,  p.  168)  adds  the  Uigur  word  nachiver 
which  he  says  is  derived  from  Persian  ladjivrr  (laaiard).  The  English  and  Chinese 
Standard  Dictionary  (Vol.  I,  p,  1308,  Shanghai,  1910)  translates  lapis  lazuli  by  Ian 
liu-li.  In  the  Mongol  period  the  Chinese  name  for  lapis  lazuli  was  Ian  ch'i  {Bret- 
SCBNEIDER.  Mediseval  Researches,  Vol.  I,  p.  151,  and  Chinese  Recorder,  Vol.  VI, 
1875.  p.  16)  doubtless  derived  from  the  Persian  or  Arabic  word.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  character  ^n  "orchid"  (No.  6721)  used  Jjy  Ch'ang  Td  in  writing  this  word  is  an 
error  for /o»  "indigo,  blue"  (No.  6732);  the  name  of  the  capital  9f  Badakshan  where 
lapis  lazuli  was  mined  was  Lan  shi,  "Blue  Market"  (Chavan."jes,  T'oung  Pao,  1907, 
p.  188),  a  designation  which  apparently  refers  to  the  blue  color  of  lapis  lazuli. 

•Gu-BS,  Dictionary,  No.  9009,  whotranslates"akindot  cornelian",  which  is  not 

'  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Khotan,  p.  168.  The  identification  is  based  on  the 
Dictionary  in  Four  Languages  (see  below  p.  48,  note). 

'  Yule  and  Burnell  (Hobson-Jobson,  p.  52)  state  in  regard  to  the  word  balas: 
"It  is  a  corruption  of  Balakhshi,  a  popular  torm  of  Badakhshi,  because  these  rubies 
came  from  the  famous  mines  on  the  Upper  Onus,  in  one  of  the  districts  subject  to 
Badakshan,"  and  quote  also  Ibn  Ba^a^a  as  saying  that  the  mountains  of  Etadakshan 
have  given  their  name  to  the  BadakshI  ruby.^  Eitel  (Handbook  of  Chinese  Bud- 
dhism, p.  131),  I  believe,  is  quite  right  in  recognizing  in  rohitaka  or  lohitaka  the 
Sanskrit  word  for  the  balas  ruby,  for  the  other  Sanskrit  words  employed  for  the 
ruby,  as  shown  by  L.Pimot  (Les  lapidaires  indiens.  p.  XXXIX),  refer  to  such  species 
as  are  found  in  India.  We  are  much  in  need  of  a  careful  and  critical  study  of  all  the 
names  of  predous  stones  to  be  found  in  Buddhist  Sanskrit  and  Pali  literatures,  and 
these  should  certainly  be  examined  in  connection  with  the  corresponding  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  renderings;  the  Buddhist  nomenclature,  in  many  cases,  deviates  from  that 
of  the  Indian  mineralogists, 

'  Ueber  den  Wert  von  Edelsteinen  bci  den  Muslimcn  {Der  Islam,  Vol.  II,  1911, 
P-  349)- 
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sort  is  the  pijazakl,  that  is,  the  one  coming  from  the  district  of  Pijazak. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  may  look  upon  this  word  as  the  source 
of  the  Chinese  transcription  pi-ya-se,  whereby  its  meaning  is  moreover 
confirmed.  It  is  true  the  Chinese  word  is  not  traceable  earlier  than  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  it  is  doubtless  a  much  morf  ancient  word  of  the 
colloquial  language  which  for  this  reason  was  not  registered  in  the 
standard  dictionaries;  it  is,  however,  entered,  as  numerous  other 
colloquial  words,  in  the  "Dictionary  in  Four  Languages"  published 
by  the  Emperor  K'ien-lung.  Mention  is  made  of  pi-ya-se  in  the 
"Statutes  of  the  Manchu  Djmasty"  {Ta  Ts'ing  hut  tien  t'u,  Ch.  43, 
p.  s)  where  they  are  granted  as  a  privilege  to  all  imperial  court-ladies 
to  be  worn  on  their  sable  caps.'  There  is,  however,  an  older  trace  of 
the  word  in  a  source  of  the  Mongol  period  where,  in  my  opinion,  it  has 
been  misjudged  by  Brctschn eider.  The  Chinese  traveler  Ch'ang 
Tfi,  who  was  despatched  in  1259  by  the  Mongol  Emperor  Mangu  as 
envoy  to  his  brother  Hulagu,  king  of  Persia,  and  whose  diary,  under 
the  title  Si  ski  ki,  was  edited  in  1263  by  Liu  Yu,  reports  that  a  precious 
stone  by  the  name  ya-se  of  five  different  colors  and  of  very  high  price 
is  found  on  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  in  the  south-western  countries. 
Bretschneider  *  is  inclined  to  identify  this  word  with  the  Arabic 
yashm  or  yashb,  our  word  jasper,  which  seems  to  me  very  improbable. 
.  The  stone  ya-se  is  mentioned  by  Ch'ang  T6  together  with  iapis  lazuli 

'  The  character  pi  in  the  word  pi-ya-se  may  explain  also  why  the  si-sS  are  desig- 
nated by  some  authors  as  pi  "green,"  which  may  simply  be  due  to  a  reminiscence  of 
the  word  pi-ya-it  where  the  word  pi  enters  as  an  attempt  at  reproducing  a  foreign 
sound.  Besides,  al-Berani,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Wiedemann,  speaks  of  four 
color  variations  in  the  balas  ruby,—  rdd,  violet,  green  and  yellow.  The  Armenian 
lapidarium  (K.  P.  Patkanov,  i.  c,  p.  19)  ascribes  to  spinels  a  red  color,  the  colors  of 
the  garnet,  of  fire,  of  vinegar,  of  wine,  of  the  scorpion,  and  of  peas.  A.  Boetius  de 
Boot  (/.  c,  p.  149)  states  in  regard  to  the  color  of  RuHnus  Balassius:  "HabeC  iste 
Rubintis  laccie'  norcntinee,  aut  cremesinum  colorem,  ita  ut  parum  csrulei  colons 
vero  rubro  admixtum  videatur,  rosei  coloris  rubentis  instar."  R.  Miethe  (in 
Kramer.  Der  Mensch  und  die  Erde.  Vol.  V.  p.  377)  describes  spinels  as  black  or 
brown- black,  frequently  brownish,  rarely  green  and  blue.  O.  C.  FarriNgton 
(Gems  and  Gem  Minerals,  p.  96),  besides  r«l,  gives  also  the  colors  orange,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  white  and  black.  Max  Bauer  (Precious  Stones,  p.  397)  has  the  fol- 
lowing; "Spinels  of  a  rose-red  or  light  shade  of  color  inclined  to  blue  or  violet  are 
referred  to  as  'balas  rubies.'  Thej;  not  infrequently  combine  with  this  character  a 
peculiarly  milky  sheen  which  considerably  detracts  from  their  value.  Stones  the 
color  of  which  is  more  decidedly  blue  or  violet  resemble,  although  much  paler,  some 
almandines.  and  are  known  as  'almandine  spinels,'  Violet  spinels,  which  are  not 
too  pale  in  color,  often  resemble  both  the  true  amethyst  and  thp  '  oriental  amethyst.' 
and  indeed  have  Sometimes  been  put  on  the  market  under  the  latter  name."  Blue 
and  black  spinels  arc  discussed  by  the  same  author  on  p.  299.  Red  and  purple  balas 
rubies  are  distinguished  also  by  Yang  Shfin  (Ko  chi  king  yuan,  Ch.  33,  p.  1 )  who,  ac- 
cording to  Mayers  (Chinese  Reader's  Manual,  p.  270)  lived  from  1488  to  1559 
(Giles.  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  912.  sets  the  date  of  his  death  at  1529;  but 
WVLIE.  Notes  on  Chin.  Lit.,  p.  154.  assigns  1544  to  .one  of  his  works). 
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{lan-ch'i)  as  occurring  in  the  same  locality,  and  since  Badakshan  is  the 
locality  producing  lapis  and  balas  ruby,  the  greater  probability  is  that 
Ch'ang  TS's  ya-se  is  identical  with  pi-ya-se,  the  balas  ruby  of  Badakshan. 
The  fact  that  Ch'ang  Tfi,  in  writing  the  name,  employs  other  characters 
than  those  in  use  at  later  times  is  certainly  not  in  the  way  of  this  identi- 
fication. On  the  other  hand,  as  stated  above  (p.  33,  note  5),  Ch'ang 
Tfi  notices  in  the  palace  of  the  Caliph  s&si  together  with  lapis  lazuli,  and 
hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  his  si-st  is  identical  with  ya-si,  i.e.  that 
st-st  is  the  balas  ruby  of  Badakshan.  And  if  it  is  permissible  to  inter- 
pret the  word  liu-U,  occurring  in  the  account  on  Pei;pia  in  the  Sui  sku 
(Ch,  83,  p.  11  b)  and  having  its  place  between  coral,  agate  and  crystal, 
in  the  sense  o£  lapis  lazuli,  we  are  there  confronted  with  an  analogous 
case.  The  great  antiquity  of  lapis  lazuli  in  Egypt  and  Western  Asia, 
corresponding  to  Jts  relatively  early  appearance  in  China,  leads  one  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  also  balas  ruby,  originating  from  the 
same  mines,  must  be  of  proportionately  equal  age. 

From  the  few  accounts  we  have  in  regard  to  the  sl-sl  —  there  is  no 
contemporaneous  description  of  them  —  we  cannot  surely  be  too  positive 
on  the  subject  of  identification.  But  the  spinel  or  balas  ruby  tentatively 
proposed  suits  the  situation  far  better  than  the  turquois,  for  it  is  a 
precious  stone,  it  was  found  {and  still  is  found)  in  the  heart  of  those 
regions  participating  in  the  property  of  sS-sS,  and  is  well  authenticated 
historically  and  archseologically.  The  word  si-sS  is  evidently  not 
Chinese,  but  derived  from  a  foreign  language ;  it  may  be  either  a  Chinese 
attempt  at  transcribing  a  Turkish  or  Persian  designation  of  the  stone, 
or  the  name  of  some  locality,  mountain  or  river.' 

'  Marco  Polo's  designation  of  the  mountain  where  the  balas  ruby  is  mined, 
Sy£hinaa=Shiertdn,  is  very  suggestive  as  a  possible  foundation  of  the  word  st-st 
(Cantonese:  sok-sok).  It.is  also  significant  that  the  ancient  Chinese  name  for  Shigh- 
aia  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  in  the  form  Si-ni  or  Si-k'i-ni, 
and  that  this  syllable  si  is  written  with  the  same  character  as  used  in  the  jewel  sl-si 
(see  Chavannes,  Documents  sur  les  Tou-kiue  occidentaujt,  pp.  162,  322).  It  is 
therefore  possible,  after  all,  that  si-sl  derives  its  name  from  this  locality  and  means 
"stone  of  Shighnan," — a  case  from  a  philological  point  of  view  analogous  to  the 
above  mentioned  pijizaH  and  badakski.  During  the  Monger  period  the  balas  ruby 
is  designated  ia  in  the  Cho  keng  lu  (Ch.  7,  p.  5  b,  edition  of  1469),  —  a  word  which  is 
traced  by  Bretschnbidbr  (Mediieva]  Researches,  Vol.  I,  p.  1 73)  to  Persian  lit.  The 
Chinese  author  T'ao  Tsung-i  — a  fact  not  mentioned  bj^  Bretschneider  — states 
that  this  word  is  only  dialectic.  The  adoption  of  this  foreign  word  indicates  a  change 
in  the  commercial  conditions;  in  the  T'ang  period  the  balas  rubies  were  traded  to 
Qiina  from  the  country  of  the  Western  Turks  (Khotan),  in  the  Mongol  period  from 


ir  of  Bretschneider  here  deserves  correction.     The  Cho  keng  lit  ei  .. 

s  four  red  stones  and  cKpressly  says  that  they  come  from  the  same  mine; 
since  the  balas  ruby  is  mined  in  Badakshan,  the  three  others,  me.,  pi-che-ta,  si-la-ni, 
and  ku-tnu-lan,  must  be  derived  from  the  same  locality,  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture with  Bretschneider  that  si-la-ni  probably  means  "from  Ceylon"^ a  view 
untenable  also  for  philological  reasons.  The  pi-che-la  corresponds  to  Arabic  bigadi. 
"garnet"  (Wiedemann.  Der  Islam,  Vol.  II,  p.  352,  and  Zur  Mineralogie  "im 
Mam,  pp.  21^,  236,  Eriangen,  191a).    If  Bretschneider  adds  that  nowadays  the 
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We  noticed  from  the  statements  of  the  Pet  ski  and  Sut  shu  that 
si-s&  are  attributed  to  the  Persians,  and  from  the  T'ang  shu  that  these 
jewels  were  known  in  Syria.  In  the  epoch  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (6i8- 
906)  the  three  great  religions  of  Western  Asia,  Mazdeism,  Nestorianisra 
and  Manicheism  reached  a  high  degree  of  expansion  and  spread  over 

name  for  ruby  in  China  is  hung  pao  shi  ("red  precious  stone"),  it  should  be 
understood  that  this  is  not  the  balas  ruby,  but  the  Burmese  ruby  (see  aJso 
G.  E.  Gerim.  Researches  on  Ptolemy's  Geography,  pp.  39,  741,  London,  1909). 
Russian  manuscripts  of  the  seventeenth  century  mention  expressly  "Chinese  idi" 
(K,  P.  Patkanov.  /.  c,  p.  21)  which  goes  to  show  that  spinels  really  existed  in  China 
and  were  traded  from' there  to  Russia.  Julius  Ruska  (Das  Steinhuch  des  Aristoteles, 
p.  3a)  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  identification  of  the  Persian  word  UU  with  the 
spinel,  and  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  tourmalin,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  colors  of  the 
stone  are  red,  yellow,  violet  and  green  (which,  however,  is  no  conclusive  argument), 
that  the  same  stone  is  often  half  red  and  half  green,  that  it  is  found  in  a  matrix  of 
white  stone,  and  smaller  stones  frequently  lie  around  a  bigger  one.  I  have  no  judg- 
ment on  this  matter,  but  wish  to  point  out  on  this  ocxasion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  any  certain  results  in  this  hne  from  the  Chinese  field  of  research,  oefore  our 
colleagues  in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  quarters  have  satisfactorily  settled  yieir  ques- 
tions and  furnished  us  with  the  material  to  build  our  conclusions.  From  a  purely 
philological  point  of  view,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  Ruska 's  opinion  can  be 
upheld.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  ptjdaiki  denotes  the  balas  ruby,  and 
that  the  Chinese  word  pi-ya-se  phonetically  corresponds  to  it.  The  Imperial 
Dictionary  in  Four  Languages  renders  this  Chinese  term  by  the  Tibetan  and  Mongol 
words  no/ and  Manchu  tangca  (Laufer.  Jade,  p.  109,  note  3);  these  two  forms  are  , 
nothing  but  variations  of  the  Persian  word  lit,  and  consequently  Persian  lot  must 
designate  the  balas  ruby,  so  it  does  also  in  Osmanii  and  some  other  Turkish  dialects 
which  have  adopted  this  word.  Likewise  in  Russian  the  spinel  was  known  under  the 
name  lai  in  the  seventeenth  century  {K.  P.  Patkanov,  /.  c.  p.  20).  Dr.  Ruska,  to 
whom  I  submitted  this  observation,  was  good  enough  to  write  me  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  reject  in  principle  the  interpretation  of  ISl  by  spinel,  but  mainly  wishes  to 
point  out  the  difficulties  of  the  case  arising  from  the  contused  descriptions  of  the 
stone.  He  thinks  the  green  color  is  so  rare  in  this  mineral  that  it  is  impossible  that 
the  same  stone  should  be  often  half  green  and  half  red,  a  feature  which,  however,  not 
seldom  occurs  in  tourmalin  (cspecSlly  with  neutral,  colorless  intermediary  zone). 
He  further  states  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  equation  pt-ya-se= 
pijizaia  and  nal  —  lal,  and  obligingly  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  word  pijSsaH  is  con- 
tained also  in  Vin,LERs'  Lexicon  Persico-Latinum  with  the  additional  form  piyda 
which  comes  still  nearer  to  the  Chinese  word.  According  to  Vullers,  pijdtek  is  the 
name  of  a  district  where  are  the  mines  of  the  lal.  As  the  word  pijdz  means  "onion," 
it  was  wrongly  translated  into  Arabic  as  basaS  "onion-like  idl,  and  even  pijd^  was 
perhaps  understood  in  this  sense.  Dr.  Ruska  refers  to  a  study  on  Qazwtnl  now  in 
■  It,  wjiere  he  has  commented  on  this  subject.  Meanwhile  E.  Wiedemann  (Zur 
leralogicim  Islam,  p.  316)  has  commented  on  Dr.  Ruska's  opinion  in  a  translation 
. .  iI-Akfanl's  mineralogy,  who  identifies  al-balachsh  with  Persian  lai.  Wiedemann, 
on  the  ground  of  the  specific  gravities  given  by  al-K!)flzinl,  holds  that  in  this  case  lal 
should  be  translated  by  ruby-spinej,  but  admits  that  in  other  cases  it  could  signify 
tourmalin.  With  obliging  courtesy  Dr.  Ruska  has  recently  sent  me  a  proof  of  the 
note  previously  referred  to  (the  above  remarks  were  jotted  down  a  year  ago)  where 
he  Slays  that  the  identification  of  the  IdJ  with  the  balachsh,  the  stone  of  Badakshan, 
and  with  the  rubis  balais  is  confirmed  by  al-Akfanl;  but  he  adds:  "This  do<«  not 
exclude  a  freer  usage  of  the  word  for  all  possible  red  gems,  for  who  mi^ht  say  that  the 
only  then  known  means  of  their  distinction,  the  determination  of  specific  gravity,  has 
always  been  employed?"  This  result  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  we  return  to  the 
former  conclusion  that  Idi,  in  general,  designates  the  balas  ruby,  with  the  restrictions 
made  by  Dr.  Ruska.  In  no  case  can  it  certainly  be  expected  that  any  Oriental  names 
of  minerals,  plants,  or  animals  will  exactly  coincide  with  our  scientific  species;  it  is 
always  necessary  to  grant  the  former  a  certain  latitude.  But  for  purposes  of  transla- 
tion we  have  to  adhere  to  the  one  principal  notion  connected  with  the  object. 
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Central  Asia,  a]so  into  China.  A  curious  document  allows  us  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  it  was  representatives  of  these  religions,  in  all  likelihood 
Manicheans,  who  brought  these  jewels  to  China.  This  text  occurs  in 
the  Sku  tien,  a  collection  of  interesting  notes  on  the  province  of  Sze- 
ch'uan,  compiled  in  1818  by  Chang  Chu-pien  (4  vols.,  reprinted  in  1876). 
The  passage  (in  Ch.  8,  p.  j) '  is  derived  from  the  Hua  yang  ki,  a  work 
containing  records  relative  to  Szc-ch'uan,  whose  titne  and  authorship 
is  not  known  to  me.*  The  text  runs  as  follows:  "The  family  K'ai  ming  * 
erected  a  several-storied  building  of  seven  precious  objects;  there  were 
screens  composed  of  connected  genuine  pearls.  At  the  time  of 
Emperor  Wu  (b,  c.  140-87)  of  the  Han  dynasty,  a  conflagration  in  the 
district  of  Shu  (Sze-ch'uan)  destroyed  several  thousand  houses,  and 
even  several-storied  houses  were  consumed  by  the  flames.  At  the 
present  time  people  constantly  find  genuine  pearls  preserved  in  the 
sandy  soil. — Chao  Pien,*  in  his  work  Shu  lu  ku  shi  ("Ancient  Affairs 
of  the  Capital  of  Sze-ch'uan"),  says:  "The  Monoliths  are  outside  of  the 
west  gate  of  the  Yamen,  two  shafts  being  extant.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
building  of  the  genuine  pearls.  Formerly  people  of  Central  Asia 
(Bu  jBn)  erected  at  this  spot  a  Temple  of  Ta  Ts'in  {Ta  Ts'in  sze)  Vith 
gates  and  storeys  consisting  of  ten  rooms.  By  means  of  genuine  pearls 
and  bluish  jade  {ts'ui  pi)  which  were  strung,  they  made  screens.  Later 
on,  this  building  was  destroyed  and  fell  into  ruins.  Even  now  whenever 
a  big  rain  has  fallen,  people  pick  up  at  this  place  genuine  pearls,  st-si, 
gold,  blue  jade,  and  strange  things.  The  poet  Tu  Fu  (71J-770),  in  his 
'Poem  on  the  Monoliths'  has  the  verse:  'During  a  rainfall,  they 
constantly  obtain  sB-sS,'  which  is  an  allusion  to  this  affair."  * 

'  It  is  quoted  with  exactly  the  same  readings  also  in  Ko  cki  king  yuan,  Ch.  32, 
p.  7.  The  same  story  is  narrated  in  the  Nini  kai  chat  man  £11  {edited  in  Shou  skatt  ko 
ts'ung  ihu,  Vols.  70,  71 ;  Ch.  7,  p.  22  b)  by  Wu  Tsgng  of  the  twelfth  century  (Wyi-ie, 
Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  160),  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  story  was  known 
in  the  Sung  period.  Also  Wu  Tsfing  connects  this  tradition  with  the  verse  of  Tu  Fu 
(712-770)  relative  to  the  finds  of  si-ii  at  a  rainfall;  this  is  the  heading  of  his  essay, 
and  the  story  is  given  in  explanation  of  the  poem  which  in  our  text,  as  translated 
above,  follows  at  the  end.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  the  event  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Ta  Ts'in  must  have  happened  contemporaneously  with,  or 
prior  to  the  age  of,  Tu  Pu.  Thus,  the  Ta  Ts'in  temple  here  m  question  may  have 
been  founded  toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 

•  It  is  not  identical  with  the  Hua  yang  kuo  chi,  ancient  records  of  Sze-ch'uan 
by  Ch'ang  K'u  of  the  Tsin  dynasty. 

'  According  to  an  information  received  by  M.  Pelliot,  K'ai  ming  is  the  name 
of  the  later  Emperor  Ts'ung;  he  is  identical  with  the  personage  called  Pie  Ling  in 
Giles  (Biographical  Dictionary,  No.  207 !}■  His  record  is  contained  in^aa  yang 
kuo  cki  (ch.  3,  p.  2). 

'  An  official  of  the  Sung  period  {994-1070),  celebrated  for  his  integrity  and  benev- 
olence, popularly  knownas  "the  Censor  with  the  Iron  Face,"  acted  as  governor  of 
Sze-ch'uan  (Giles,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  73).  The  Ning  kai  chai  man  lu 
designates  him  by  his  posthumous  name  Chao  Ts'in g-hien. 

*  Wu  Tsfing,  after  giving  the  text  of  this  tradition  as  above,  winds  up  with  a 
n  the  precious  stones  and  pearls  of  the  country  of  Ta  Ts'in  (the  Roman 
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Ta  Ts'in  is  the  peculiar  name  hitherto  unexplained  in  its  origin  by 
which  the  Roman  Orient  was  known  to  the  Chinese,  a  subject  ably 
and. thoroughly  discussed  by  Prof.  Hirth  in  his  book  "China  and  the 
Rbman  Orient"  on  the  basis  of  all  available  documents.  The  "Ta 
Ts'in  temples  or  churches"  are  first  mentioned  in  Chinese  records  for 
the  year  631  when  the  magus  Ho-lu  arrived  from  Persia  at  Si-ngan  fu, 
and  An  imperial  edict  ordered  to  establish  in  the  capital  a  temple  of 
Ta  Ts'in.' 

In  the  year  745  an  edict  was  issued  that  the  Manichean  churches 
heretofore  called  "Persian  temples"  should  throughout  the  empire 
change  this  designation  into  "temples  of  Ta  Ts'in."  '  The  tenor  of 
this  edict  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Manicheans  are  understood:  for  the 
purpose  of  the  imperial  order  is  to  do  justice  to  the  true  name  of  their 
religion;  their  places  of  worship  had  heretofore  been  called  "Persian" 
for  the  mere  reason  that  they  had  hailed  from  Persia,  but  the  foundation 
of  their  religion  was  Christian  and  had  originated  in  Ta  Ts'in,  in  Syria. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  also  in  the  above  text  the  "Temple 
of  Ta  Ts'in"  should  be  idcntiiicd  with  a  Manichean  church.  If  this 
document  can  be  looked  upon  as  authentic  we  here  have  the  interesting 
fact,  which  I  believe  was  not  known  before,  that  the  Manicheans, 
probably  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighth  century,  had  extended  their 
settlements  to  farnaff  Sze-ch'uan,  and  the  point  at  issue  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  they  must  have  brought  over  to_  Sze-ch'uan  a  large  quantity 
of  precious  stones,  among  these  sis  I  or  balas  ruby.  In  this  case  it 
should  rather  be  positively  asserted  that  the  turquois  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  mere  idea  that  the  Manicheans  should  have  employed 
turquois,  and  especially  in  combination  with  genuine  pearls  and  precious 
jades,  for  the  decoration  of  their  churches,  seems  absurd.  Precious 
stones  played  a  significant  part  in  the  religious  sj-stem  and  symbolism 
of  the  Manicheans,  and  as  their  religious  notions  centered  around  the 

Orient)  and  concludes  that  the  founders  of  the  temple  have  therefore  been  indeed 
men  from  the  country  of  Ta  Ts'in.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  P'H  win  yunfu  (Ch.  93 
B.  p.  85)  that  under  the  word  sl-si  a  passage  from  "the  History  of  the  Liao  Dynasty 
{Ltonifti,  chapter  on  Rites)  is  quoted  totheeffect  that  "Jo-han  selected  an  auspicious 
day  to  practice  the  ceremony  of  si-si,  in  order  to  pray  for  rain."  This  word  si-si 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  jewel  in  question,  but  is  a  word  of  the  Tungusic  language 
of  the  Khitan,  seseli  (explamedas  such  in  Liao  shi,  Ch.  116,  p.  4  b),  meaning  a  cere- 
mony of  rain-prayer,  in  which  no  stone  at  all  is  employed  but  a  willow  at  which  a 
lance  is  thrown  by  the  emperor,  the  princes  and  ministers.  The  ceremony  is  fully 
■-  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Liao  shi  (see  H.  C.  v.  d.  Gabblentz,  Geschichte 
der  grossen  Liao,  p.  31 ;  further  Liao  shi,  Chs,  27,  p.  3;  55,  p.  I  b;  56.  p.  I  b).  The 
K'ien-Iung  scholars  identify  the  Khitan  word  with  NIanchu  sekseri  (JST'in  ting  Liao  shi 
yii  kiai,  Ch.  10,  p.  i). 

»  Chavannes,  Le  Nestorianisme  {Journal  asialique,  1897,  p.  61). 

'  This  edict  has  been  translated  by  Chavannes  (/.  c,  p.  66)  and  Pavl  Peluiot 
(Bullclin  dc  I' Ecole  fran^aise  d' Extrinu-Orienl,  Vol.  Ill,  1903,  p.  670). 
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dualistic  principle  of  light  and  darkness,  it  is  evident  that  brilliant 
jewels  were  conceived  by  them  as  emblems  of  light  and  for  this  reason 
were  employed  in  their  churches.' 

Several  examples  of  this  Idnd  may  be  gleaned  from  the  newly 
discovered  Manichean  treatise  brilliantly  translated  by  M.  Chavannes 
and  M.  Pelliot  in  collaboration,*  Compassion  is  likened  there  to 
"the  precious' pearl  called  the  bright  moon  which  is  the  first  among  all 
jewels"  (p.  67).  The  Messenger  of  Light  is  compared  with  "the  per- 
fumed mountain,  vast  and  grand,  of  all  jewels,"  and  with  "the  precious 
diamond  pillar  supporting  the  multitude  of  the  beings"  (p.  90).  "Our 
heart  has  received  the  majestic  splendor  of  the  pearl  granting  every 
wish,"  it  is  said  at  the  end  of  this  treatise  (p.  92).  Such  like  thoughts 
may  explain  the  utilization  of  pearls  in  the  Manichean  church  of  Sze- 
ch'uan.  Weknow also  that  the  adherents  of  Mani  were  fond  of  flowers, 
perfumes  and  ornaments,  and  in  the  same  book  (p.  61),  there  is 
even  a  legend  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  jewels  which  seems  to  be  connect- 
ed with  their  beliefs  of  resurrection.  The  dying  Manichean  was 
adorned  with  rich  ornaments  (apparently  symbolic  of  light)  to  be 
prepared  for  admission  into  the  luminous  regions.  The  gods  approach 
the  dead  with  ornaments  which  have  the  effect  of  putting  the  present 
devils  to  flight.'  It  does  not  seem  to  be  known  what  symbolism'  the 
Manicheans  attached  to  the  balas  ruby.*     But  as  the  lost  Uterature  of 

'  The  basis  of  this  symbolism  certainly  is  to  be  traced  to  the  writings  of  thu  New 
Testament,  especially  Revelation  XXI,  18-21,  and  presents-the  counterpart  to 
the  mystic  and  moralizing  ideas  associateij  by  medieval  Christian  writers  with  the 
twelve  precioys  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  the  twelve  jewels 
forming  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  Heavenly  Jerusalem  just  referred  to,  and  the 
jewels  tn  the  crown  of  the  Virgin.  Among  the  latter,  the  balas  ruby  appears  in  the 
fifteenth  centuiy  in  the  story  of  the  visions  of  Sainte  Franfoise  where  four  other 
stones  not  figuring  among  the  twelve  of  the  Bible  are  listed, —  the  diamond,  garnet, 
camelian  and  turquois  (L.  Pannier,  Les  lapidaires  franjais  du  moyen  Igc,  p.  225, 
Paris,  1882;  see  ibid.,  pp.  280-3,  on  the  medieval  beliefs  regarding  balas  ruby), 
Dante  (Paradiso  IX,  67)  extols  the  lustre  of  the  balascio:  L'altra  lelizia,  che  m'era 
gik  nota  Preclara  cosa,  mi  si  fece  in  vista  Qual  fin  balascio  in  che  io  sol  percota.  The 
ruby,  in  general,  was  emblematic  of  glory,  and  with  predilection,  chosen  for  the  rings 
of  the  bishops  (H.  Clifford  Suitb,  Jewellery,  p,  148,  New  York,  1908,  and  D. 
Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  Vol.  II,  p.  171,  London,  1849,  where  a  gold  pontifical 
ring  with  a  sapphire  surrounded  by  four  balas  rubies  is  mentioned). 

'  Un  traits  manich^en  retrouvfi  en  Chine.  Extrait  du  Journal  asiatique,  Paris, 
1912. 

'  G.  PlUgel,  Mani,  seine  I-ehre  und  seine' Schrif ten,  pp.  268,  339  (Leipzig,  1862). 

*  Some  of  the  symbolism  associated  with  the  spinel  in  western  Asia  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  Armenian  lapidanum  translated  into  Russian  by  K.  P.  Patkanov 
(p.  19):  "The  spinel  shares  with  the  ruby  in  the  quality  that  it  quenches  thirst,  as 
soon  as  it  is  placetl  in  the  mouth.  When  pounded  and  mixed  with  a  medicinal  ex- 
tract, it  gladdens  man  and  removes  from  him  grief  and  sorrow.  Mixed  with  an  un- 
guent and  administered  to  the  eyes,  it  strengthens  their  vision  and  renders  man  far- 
sighteil.  Its  nature  is  warm  and  dry.  The  sages  say  that  the  wearing  of  a  spinel 
protects  one  from  all  diseases,  from  pain  in  the  loins;  it  safeguards  man  from  bad 
dreams  and  devils.     The  wearer  of  a  spinel  becomes  agreeable  to  pt'Ople." 
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this  religion  is  gradually  being  rediscovered  thanks  to  the  scholarship 
of  F.  W.  K.  Mulier,  Le  Coqr  Pelliot  and  Chavannes,  there  is  hope  that 
the  future  will  reveal  this  fact,  and  that  also  the  puzzling  word  sisl 
will  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Manicheans.' 

I  have  no  definite  opinion  as  to  the  indigenous  si-sS  mentioned  in  the 
Sung  period  and  in  the  fanciful  stories  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  It  is 
evident  that  neither  the  spinel  nor  the  turquois  is  here  involved,  but 
that  it  is  the  question  of  some  Chinese  stone  of  fine  appearance  which  is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  positive  identification,  as  the  accotints  are 
too  vague  and  elastic.  It  is  manifest  that  sl-sB  was  a  favorite  word 
in  the  age  of  the  T'ang,  perhaps  owing  to  its  pleasing  rhythm,  that  the 
far-off  countries  where  the  jewel  was  first  discovered  lent  it  a  nimbus 
of  romance,  and  that  the  name  could  easily  be  transferred  to  other 
similar  stones.  If  I  am  allowed  to  express  a  personal  opinion,  I  may 
say  that  this  kind  of  sB-sB  possibly  refers  to  onyx.  We  see  from  Pseudo- 
Aristotle's  Lapidarium  *  that  China  was  known  to  the  Arabs  as  a  place 
of  production  for  onyx,  and  it  might  even  be  conjectured  that  the 
Arabic  word  for  onyx  djaza  {Persian  djiza)  which  has  penetrated  into 
Sanskrit  in  the  fonn  qeska '  and  into  Tibetan  in  the  form  z^  *  may  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  shaping  of  the  Chinese  word  si-si  of  this 
meaning.  The  existence  of  onyx  in  ancient  China  has  not  been  here- 
tofore recognized,  because  the  indigenous  word  for  it,  on  traditional 
convention,  was  accepted  to  have  the  meaning  of  jade,  nobody  knowing 
what  kind  of  jade  was  understood.  This  is  the  compound  pi  yii  (Giles's 
Dictionary,  No.  9009)  usually  translated  "greenish  or  bluish  jade," 
A.  FoBKE  *  was  the  first  to  express  his  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  this 
translation,  and  to  point  out  that  there  are  Chinese  authors  who  dis- 
tinguish pi  yu  -from  jade.     Now  we  find  in  the  English  and  Chinese 


'  We  could  perhaps  even  go  so  far  as  to  connect  the  importation  of  rubies  into 
China  witb  the  Manicheans.  According  to  the  Arabic  author  Qazwini  (1103-83) 
there  were  several  kinds  of  precious  stones  like  rubies  and  others,  and  plenty  of  gold 
in  Sandabil,  identical  with  Kan-choit.  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  oC  the  Tangutans 
(Chinese  Si-hia,  1004-1226},  and  according  to  him,  Manicheans  lived  there  at  the 
same  time  and  enjoyed  there  perfect  liberty  {compare  J.  Marquart,  Osteuropaische 
und  ostasiatische  Streifzugc,  pp.  87-88,  Leipzig,  19OJ). 

'Julius  Ruska,  Das  Stcinbuch  des  Aristoteles,  p.  145,  Heidelberg,  1912.  Also 
Ibn  af-Bait^r,  1 197-1248  (L.  Leclekc,  TraiW  des  simples.  Vol.  I,  p.  354,  Paris,  1877), 
makes  the  statement  that  onyx  is  foun^  in  Yemen  and  in  China.  Regarding  onyx 
in  Persia  compare  G.  P.  Merrill,  The  Onyx  Marbles,  pp.  $77-^- {Report  of  U.  S. 
National  Museum.  1893).  See  further  E.  Wiedemann,  Zur  Mineralogie  im  Islam, 
PP-  245-9  (Erlangen,  1912). 

■  L.  FiNOT,  Les  lapidaires  indiens.  p.  XVII  (Paris,  1896). 

'  Mr.  RocKHiLL  (The  Ethnology  of  Tibet,  p.  692)  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  in 
certain  portions  of  Tibet  (Miri,  near  Shobando,  for  instance)  the  men  wearing  neck, 
laces  of  coral  beads  and  a  substance  which  he  believes  is  onyx,  and  which  is  called  by 

'  MitUilungen  des  Seminars  fUr  Ortenlaliiche  Sprathen.  Vol.  VII.  1904,  p.  147. 
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Standard  Dictionary  published  in  1908  by  the  Commercial  Press  of 
Shanghai  (Vol.  II,  p.  1561)  the  word  onyx  translated  by  this  very  term 
pi  yit '  (also  by  tat  wSn  ma-nao,  "streaky  agate"),  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  also  in  ancient  texts  the  word  pi  yii  designates  the  onyx.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  account  of  Ta  Ts'in  given  in  the  V/ei  lio  *  where  the 
five-colored  (that  is,  variegated)  pi,  in  my  opinion,  is  onyx;  likewise 
the  pillars  in  the  country  of  Fu-lin,  as  reported  in  the  Kiu  T'ang  shu 
(see  above  p.  27)  were  of  onyx  or  sS-sS.  In  the  older  account  of  the 
Wei  lio  compiled  prior  to  the  year  429  a.  d.,  the  Chinese  designation  is 
still  retained,  while  in  the  epoch  of  the  T'ang  a  preference  was  manifested 
for  the  West-Asiatic  name  which  was  then  transferred  also  to  the  home 
product.  In  this  manner,  a  plausible  explanation  may  be  found  for 
the  occurrence  of  sl-sB  on  Chinese  soil,  for  the  use  of  this  word  with 
reference  to  the  Roman  Orient,  and  particularly  for  the  carvings 
described  in  the  traditions  of  the  T'ang  period  and  in  the  archfeological 
works  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  which  could  have  indeed  been  made  of 
onyx,  a  stone  material  ranking  next  to  jade  in  Chinese  eyes.*  The 
difficulty  of  research  in  this  line  is  enhanced  by  our  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  mineralogy  of  China,  so  that  we  are  still  deprived  of  a  solid  scientific 
foundation  for  our  studies. 

'  This  is  likewise  the  case  in  the  Gennan-Chinese  Dictionary  published  by  the 
Catholic  Missionaries  of  South- Shantung,  p.  613  (Yen-chou  fu,  1906). 

'  HiRTB,  China  and  the  Roman  Orient,  pp.  73,  113. 

'  There  are  two  references  pertaining  to  Herat  and  Samarkand  in  a  text  of  the 
lifteenth  centu^  where  the  word  sl-si,  without  any  doubt,  signifies  a  building-stone. 
In  1415  Ch'fin  Ch'fing  returned  to  China  from  a  journey  through  Central  Asia  which 
had  taken  him  through  seventeen  different  countries.  He  published  the  information 
lathered  by  him  in  a  book  entitled  Shi  si  yU  ki,  "Record  of  an  Embassy  ti 
"  "     ■        "'  "■        Ai,  Ch.  332,  and  Bretschneider,  Cftino  Jf. 

seems  to  be  lost,  but  extracts  from  it  are  quoted 
Viing  Dynasty  {Ta  Ming  t  t'ung  cki,  edition  of 
..,.._.  „    .  rat   {Ho-lie).   Ch'fin  Ch'fing   is  cited   as  saying 

(Ch.  89,  i<A.  23  b):  "They  are  fond  of  clean  clothing  which  is  white  in  color,  and 
which  is  exchanged  for  dark  in  case  of  mourning.  The  windows  and  walls  of  the 
palace  in  which  the  ruler  of  this  country  lives  are  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  ariA  si-si." 
With  reference  to  Samarkand  the  same  author  reports  {ibid.,  fol.  32  b):  "There  are 
many  workmen  there  skilful  in  all  handicrafts  and  clever  in  erecting  palaces,  build- 
ings, gates,  and  pillars,  with  carvings  in  open  work,  and  with  windows  connected  by 
sl-itP  Both  turquois  and  balas  ruby  are  out  of  the  question  in  these  two  cases;  it 
is  a  building- stone,  and  most  probably  the  onyx,  which  is  here  referred  to. — As  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Chinese  sculpture  advances,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  several 
exact  definitions  for  the  ancient  names  of  stones,  as  in  many  of  the  votive  inscriptions 
engraved  in  the  monuments  the  name  of  the  stone  is  expressly  stated  (though  most 
frequently  only  the  designation  "stone  image"  is  employed).  The  term  yii  shi 
{lit.  jade  stone)  mentioned  by  Pelliot  {T'oung  Poo.  1912,  p.  435)  is  also  well  known 
to  me  as  occurring  on  Buddhist  statuary  of  the  Wei  and  T'ang  periods,  and  it  had 
never  been  assumed  by  me  that  it  has  the  meaning  of  jade:  yH  shi,  as  also  Pelmot 
says,  means  a  jade-like  stone,  probably  only  a  highly  prized  or  valuable  stone.  The 
term  ya  Fu  {hi.  jade  Buddha)  may  have  well  been  employed  in  the  figurative  sense 
of  "precious  Buddha."  The  word  si-si  I  have  not  yet  traced  in  the  inscription  of 
any  sculpture,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  will  turn  up  some  day  or  other. 
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The  problem  as  to  the  precious  stones  utilized  by  the  T'ang  dynasty 
could  very  well  be  solved  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  (ShOsOin)  of  Nara, 
Japan,  if  an  experienced  mineralogist  might  be  admitted  there  to  make 
a  close  investigation  of  the  numerous  precious  stones  lavished  on 
Chinese  objects  of  that  period.  In  the  Toyei  Skuko  published  by  the 
Imperial  Household  where  these  treasures  are  splendidly  illustrated, 
but  inadequately  described,  the  importance  of  this  subject  is  overlooked. 
We  read,  for  example,  on  p.  5  of  Vol.  I  of  discs  used  in  playing  games, 
35  o£  crystal,  35  of  amber,  20  of  yellow  lapis  lazuli,  20  of  azure  lapis 
lazuli,  15  of  slightly  green  lapis  lazuli,  15  of  green  lapis  lazuli;  in  the 
description  of  swords,  green  lapis  lazuli  is  repeatedly  mentioned.  Need- 
less to  say  there  is  no  yellow  or  green  lapis  lazuli,  and  that  these  defini- 
tions rest  on  guesswork,  not  on  investigation.  But  the  same  remark, 
holds  good  for  most  of  our  archrcological  collections.  A  competent 
examination  of  the  intaglios  discovered  in  Turkistan,  especially  Khotan, 
and  of  the  engraved  gems  of  the  Sassanian  period  of  Persia  would 
hkewise  yield  new  results  for  this  interesting  branch  of  research.. 

At  a  future  date,  precious  stones  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  also 
in  Chinese  archteology,  and  the  practical  utility  of  studies  like  the 
■  present  one  will  then  become  manifest.  Already  now  the  fact  is 
apparent  that  precious  stones  arc  found  in  Chinese  graves,  and  there 
is  a  certain  number  of  them  (especially  lapis  lazuli,  camelian,  agate, 
and  others  as  yet  undefined)  in  the  collections  of  the  Field  Museum. 
But  for  lack  of  evidence  this  subject  is  difficult  to  treat  at  present. 
Tiu'quois,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  and  as  far  as  I  know  from  Chinese  ex- 
perts, has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  any  Chinese  grave.  The  day 
will  not  be  far  when  also  Chinese  archseology  will  be  based  on  the 
actual  evidence  of  the  finds,  and  —  qjtt  vivra  verra. 

In  regard  to  Tibet  a  plausible  interpretation  may  be  offered,  and  the 
Chinese  transcription  sS-si  referring  to  a  jewel  greatly  prized  by  the 
ancient  Tibetans  seems  to  be  traceable  to  a  Tibetan  word.  There  is  a 
Tibetan  word  se  (or  ze-ba,  ba  being  only  a  suffix),  a  different  word  from 
the  one  mentioned  before,  which  in  the  Tibetan-Sanskrit  dictionaries 
is  translated  by  Sanskrit  a^magarbka;  the  latter  is,  according  to  the 
Rajanighantu  {ed.  Garbe,  p.  77),  an  epithet  of  the  emerald,  and  Tibetan 
zi  (=  Chinese  si-sf)  would  accordingly  designate  the  emerald.'  This 
identification  is  quite  in  keeping  with  what  Chinese  authors  report 

'Compare  the  Chinese  word  she-she,  "emerald,"  cited  by  Palladius  (see  above 
p.  25,  note  l).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Chinese  accounts  of  si-sl,  in  a  measure, 
present  &  curious  analogy  with  the  notices  o£  the  emerald  on  the  part  of  the  ancients. 
in  that  the  latter  have  mineled  with  the  genuine  emerald  other  statements  which 
cannot  relate  to  the  latter,  for  example,  fabulous  reports  on  Egyptian  emeralds  four 
cubits  long  and  three  cubits  wide,  and  on  obelisks  of  emerald  (H.  BlUmner,  /.  c. 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  139,  and  Lessing.  Briefc  antiqoarischen  Inhalts,  XXV). 
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regarding  the  high  value  of  sl-sS  in  Tibet.  Also  the  Tibetan  word 
mar-gad,  derived  from  Sanskrit  marakata,  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
Tibetans  were  acquainted  with  the  emerald.  Capt.  A.  Gerard, 
speaking  of  (he  people  of  Spiti  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Tibet, 
remarks  that  they  have  beads  of  coral  and  other  precious  stones  which 
resemble  rubies,  emeralds  and  topazes.'  The  surface  of  a  mausoleum  in 
Yamdo  Samdtng  is  studded  over  with  large  turquoises,  coral  beads, 
rubies,  emeralds  and  pearls.*  SamOel  Turner,*  in  "a  list  of  the  usual 
articles  of  commerce  between  Tibet  and  the  surrounding  countries," 
has  registered  emeralds  exported  from  Bengal  to  Tibet. 

ABEL-RfeuusAT  *  has  wrongly  ascribed  the  meaning  of  emerald  to 
the  word  lU-sung  shi,  meaning  "turqudis";  on  the  other  hand  he  errone- 
ously translates  by  "chrysolith,  or  perhaps  turquois"  the  Chinese  word 
tsie-mu-lu,  corresponding  to  Manchu  niowarimbu  wehe  (that  is,  greenish 
stone),  which  is  the  emerald.  This  is  proved  by  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
in  Four  Languages,  where  this  Chinese  and  Manchu  term  corresponds 
to*  Tibetan  mar-gad  (written  also  ma-rgad,  TSranStha  173,  iq)  and 
Mongol  markat,  both  derived  from  Sanskrit  marakata  which  itself  is 
a  loan  word  from  Greek  zmaragdos  or  maragdos.''    The  Chinese  word 

'  See  RocKHiLL,  The  Ethnology  of  Tibet,  p.  694. 

'  S.  Chandra  Das,  Journey  to  Lhasa,  p.  183  (London,  1904). 

'  An  Account  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Teahoo  Lama,  in  Tibet,  p.  383 
(London,  1800).  On  p.  j6i  he  tells  that  he  saw  the  rosaries  owned  by  the  deceased 
Pan  ch'en  rin-po-ch'e.  made  of  pearls,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires;  and  on  p.  336, 
he  describes  the  necklace  in  the  possession  o[  a  Lhasa  lady  of  high  rank,  in  which 
were  employed  balas  rubies,  lapis  lazuli,  amber,  and  coral  in  numerous  wreaths,  and 
in  her  hair  she  wore  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  coral. 

*  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Khotan,  p.  168  (Paris,  1820). 

'A.  Weber,  Die  Grieehen  in  IndJen  {Siteungsberickle  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
1890,  p.  913).  The  oldest  reference  given  in  the  Petersburg  Sanskrit  Dictionary  as 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  word  marakata  is  the  R&janigha^Su.  It  is  found,  however, 
in  the  Sanskrit  romances,  for  example,  in  the  Visavadatti  (edition  and  translation 
of  L.  H.  Gray,  p.  109,  Col.  Un.  Indo-Irantan  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  New  York,  1913) 
of  the  seventh  century.  Also  the  Tibetan  derivate  mar-gad,  appearing  as  equivalent 
of  marakata  in  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist  dictionary  Mahavyutpatti  (ed.  of  Minayev 
and  MiRONOV,  p.  77,  St.  Petersburg,  1911),  allows  us  to  infer  that  the  Sanskrit  word 
is  older  than  the  seventh  century.  It  occurs  likewise  in  Buddhabha(ta  (L.  Finot, 
Les  lapidaires  indiens,  p.  XLIV)  who  probably  wrote  before  the  sixth  century  a.  d. 
For  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  century  we  have  the  testimony  of  Cosmas  Indicopfeustes 
(1.  W.  McCrindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  in  Classical  Literature,  p.  16^, 
Westminster,  1901)  who  states  that  the  White  Huns  hving  farther  north  than  India 
highly  prize  the  emerald,  and  wear  it  when  set  in  a  crown,  for  the  Ethiopians,  who 
traffic  with  the  Blemmyes  in  Ethiopia,  carry  this  same  stooe  into  India,  and  with  the 
price  ihey  obtain  make  purchases  of  the  most  beautiful  articles.  The  tradition  of 
the^g(Wft*ma(a,  aspointedout  by  PiNOxfp.  XLIV),  seems  to  allude  likewise  to  Egypt 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  emerald.  The  Egvptian  emerald  has  been  studied  by  O. 
Schneider  and  A.  Abzruni  (Zei(jeftri/i/fir£iAnoiogie,  Vol.  XXIV,  1892,  pp.  41-100). 
The  Greeks  seem  to  have  obtained  their  emeralds  from  Egypt;  the  Greek  word  is 
connected  with  Semitic  baraqt  or  bSreget  (Daremberg  and  Saclio,  Vol.  II,  p.  1467, 
and  O.  Schrader,  Reallexikon,  p.  153),  but  possibly  also  with  Egyptian  mafek-ma 
or  mafek-en-mS  (R.  Lepsius,  hcs  m^taux  dans  les  inscriptions  ^gyptiennes,  p.  43, 
Paris,  1877).  The  reports  of  the  Arabic  geographers  on  the  Egyptian  emerald -mines 
are  translated  by  WIEDEMANN  (Zur  MineraJogie  im  Islam,  p.  139,  Eriangen,  1912). 
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tsie-mu-lu  seems  to  go  back  directly  to  the  Persian  word  zumurrud,^ 
and  it  seems  quite  plausible  that  the  Chinese  obtained  emeralds  in  their 
considerable  trade  with  Persia.  Possibly  the  Chinese  have  made  their 
first  acquaintance  with  emeralds  at  the  end  of  the  Mongol  period.' 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  history  of  the  turquois  in  China.  T'ao 
Tsung-i,  the  author  of  the  interesting  work  Cko  keng  lu  (first  pubHshed 
in  1366)  replete  with  valuable  information  concerning  the  Mongol 
period,  has  embodied  in  it  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  precious  stones  of 
the  Mohammedans,-  which  were  traded  to  China  in  his  time  {Ch.  7, 
pp.  5  b-7  b,  edition  of  1469).  The  last  group  of  these  stones  is  desig- 
nated tien-tse  (Giles's  Dictionary,  No.  ri.iSo,  but  not  noted  with  this 
meaning).*  Three  kinds  of  these  are  distinguished:  first,  Ni-ske-pu-H, 
that  is,  stones  from  NishapQr  in  Persia,  called  the  Mohammedan  tien-tse 
whose  veins  are  fine;  secondly,  Ki-li-ma-ni,  that  is,  stones  from  KermSn 
in  Persia,  called  Ho-si  tien-tse  (that  is,  tien-tse  used  in  the  country  of 

'  Horn,  Neupersische  Schrittspfache,  p.  6  {Grundriss  der  iraniscken  Pkilologie 
I,  2)  and  F.  JusTi,  Kurdische  Grammatik,  p.  XVI  (St.  Petersburg.  1880).  Iii'the 
Taoist  novel  Fine  ihln  yen  i  emeralds  are  mentioned  as  composing  the  umbrella  of 
VirOpaksha.  In  W.Grube's  posthumous  work  {Metamorphosen  der  Gfitter.  p.  512, 
Leiden,  1912)  the  name  tsu-mu-lu  has  not  been  recc^nizcd  as  a  foreign  word  and 
is  literally  translated  from  the  meaning  of  the  Chinese  characters  "Grandmother 
green,"  while  the  editor  H.  Mueller  in  the  index  compiled  by  him  (p.  651)  explains 
it  as  "pearls";  also  the  variant  Isu-mu-pi  there  employed  means  "emcrJJds."  The 
samemanner  of  writing  the  word  (/lu-mu-iw)  is  employed  also  by  Yang  Shfin  {Ko  chi 
king  yiian,  Ch.  33,  p.  l)  and  by  Ku  Ying-t'ai  in  his  Po  wu  yao  Ian  (iWrf.)  written  be- 
tween 1621  and  1627.  A  curious  error  occurs  in  R.  Pumpellv,  Geological  Re- 
searches, p.  118  {Smithsonian  Contributions lo Knoviledte.VoX.'KV ,'^ss\vmff.oxi,  1867) 
who  in  a  discussion  of  the  mineral  production  of  Yiin-nan  remarks:  "Emeralds  are 
very  rare,  and  although  the  Chinese  name  is  lieupaoshi  [i.  e.  tU  pao  ski]  (green  predous 
stone),  they  are  known  among  lapidaries  as  Sz'mulu.  the  name  of  Sumatra,  whence 
they  are  probably  obtained."  The  Chinese  word  in  question  is  not  a  designation  of 
Sumatra  which  was  known  to  the  Chinese  under  the  names  Shi-li-fo-shi  and  5an-fo- 
tsl  (see  HiRTB  and  Rockhux,  Chau  Ju-kua,  p.  63),  nor  is  emerald  known  to  be  found 
on  Sumatra. 

'  Bretschneider,  Mediceval  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p.  174.  But  at  an  earlier  date 
they  heard  of  emeralds  in  the  translations  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  works.  In  one  of 
the  series  of  the  so-called  Seven  Jewels  {saplaratna)  the  emerald  appears  in  the  second 
place  following  the  diamond,  and  is  transcribed  in  the  form  mo-lo-kia-l'o  rendered  into 
Chinese  "green -colored  bead"  (lii  si  chu)  identical  with  harinma^i,  one  of  the 
Sanskrit  synonyms  of  the  emerald.  Compare  Kiao  ch'ingfa  shu  (Ch.  7,  p.  3,  Hang- 
chou,  1878),  a  Buddhist  dictionary  of  numerical  categories  written  by  Ytian  Tsing 
in  1431  (Wylie,  Notes,  p.  211). 

•  In  fact,  none  of  our  dictionaries  contains  the  word  lien-lse  with  the  meaning  of 
turquois.  nor  even  does  K'ang-hi's  Dictionary.  The  origin  and  significance  of  the 
word  is  somewhat  embarrassing,  as  it  cannot  be  explained  from  any  meaning  assigned 
to  the  character  tien  (No.  11,180).  In  my  opinion,  a  confusion  of  characters  has 
been  in  operation  in  writing  the  word.  It  was  intended  for  the  character  tien 
(No.  11,179)  whose  meaning  is  "to  inlay  objects  with  stones,  inlaid  or  incrustated 
work,"  From  this  verbal  noun,  the  new  word  lien-lse  was  derived  with  the  sense 
"stones  for  inlaying,"  one  of  the  main  purposes  for  which  turquoises  are  employed, 
and  hence  quite  an  appropriate  designation.  In  the  Ming  period  (Ko  ku  yao  lun 
and  Pin  ti'ao  kang  mu,  sec  below)  wc  find  a  new  mode  of  writing  the  wonl  lien-lse, 
with  the  character  lien  (No.  11,199)  meaning  "indigo,"  which  might  have  been 
prompted  by  an  association  of  the  color  of  the  stone  with  that  of  indigo. 
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the  Tangutans)  whose  veins  are  coarse;  thirdly,  stones  of  King-chou, 
called  tien-lse  of  Siang-yang  whose  color  is  changeable.  It  is  easy -to 
see,  and  Bretschneider  '  has  already  pointed  it  out,  that  the  turquois 
of  Nishapflr  and  Kerman  is  understood  here,*  and  it  hence  follows  that 
Siang-yang  tien-tse  must  have  the  meaning  "turquois  of  Siang-yang." 
Siang-yang  is  a  city  and  prefecture  of  Hu-pei  Province,  and  King-chou 
is  the  name  of  an  ancient  province  comprising  parts  of  the  present 
provinces  of  Hu-nan  and  Hu-pei.  The  changing  of  color,  indeed,  fits 
the  turquois,  since  its  blue  shades  often  fade  to  a  pale  green  on  long 
exposure  to  the  light.'  If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  this  would  be  the 
oldest  Chinese  reference  to  a  turquois- producing  locality  in  China  . 
proper  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  first  authentic 
use  of  a  word  for  turquois  in  the  Chinese  language.*  It  is  interesting 
that  Tu  Wan  in  his  lapidarium  of  1133  (Ch.  a,  p.  n;  see  p.  23)  devotes 
a  notice  to  stones  of  Siang-yang  employed  for  building  purposes,  but  has 
no  allusion  to  turquois  of  this  or  any  other  locality.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that,  while  quarries  existed  in  that  place  during  the  Sung 
■period,  the  turquois  had  then  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
fact  is  confirmed  that  the  turquois  mines  were  not  operated  before 

'  MedijEval  Researches,  Vol.  I,  p.  175, 

'  See  above  pp.  40-42. 

'  This  peculiar  property  of  the  turquois  is  well  known.  Ibn  al-Baifar  says  after 
al-Kindl  who  (according  to  Wiedemann,  Zur  Alchemie  bei  den  Arabern,  Journal 
fiir  prakiische  Chemie,  1907,  p.  73)  died  shortly  after  870  a.  d.,  that  "the  turquois 
changes  its  color  on  contact  with  an  oily  substance;  also  perspiration  affects  it  [this  is 
mentioned  likewise  by  Boetius  de  Boot,  l.  c,  p.  369  and  Max  Bauer,  EdeUt«in- 
kunde,  p.  488I  and  entirely  deprives  it  of  (Is  color;  contact  with  musk  has  a  similar 
eRect  and  destroys  its  value;  Aristotle  holds  the  opinion  that  a  stone  thus  changing 
color  has  no  value  for  its  wearer"  (L.  Leclerc,  I.  c.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  51).  In  Pseudo- 
Aristotle  (J.  Ruska,  /.  c,  p.  152)  the  purity  of  color  in  the  stone  is  ascribed  to  the , 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  which,  when  the  latter  becomes  impure,  causes  the  stone 
to  become  dim;  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  molten  gold,  its  beauty  disappears. 
The  latter  clause  is  dubious.  The  sentence  imputed  to  Aristotle  is  not  traceable  to 
him;  neither  Aristotle  nor  Theophrast  make  mention  of  the  turquois.  The  alteration 
of  color  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  west  that  the  stone  foretold  misfortune,  or  that 
the  stone,  when  its  owner  sickens,  will  grow  pale,  and  at  his  death  lose  color  entirely. 
Ben  Jonsos  (1574-1637),  the  dramatist,  in  his  Sejanus,  has. the  verse:  "And  true 
as  Turkise  in  the  deare  lord's  ring,  Looke  well  or  ill  with  him."  Fenton  (Secret 
Wonders  of  Nature,  1569)  says:  "The  Turkeys  doth  move  when  there  is  any  perill 
prepared  to  him  that  weareth  it." 

*  The  quarrying  of  turijuois  in  Hui-ch'uan,  Ydn-nan  Province,  mentioned  for  the 
year  1290  in  the  rfian  sht  (see  p.  z6,  Note  3)  is,  of  course,  older  in  fact.  The  Cho 
keng  lu,  however,  is  our  starting-point  in  unraveling  the  mystery,  as  it  affords  the 
means  of  determining  in  an  unobjectionable  manner  the  significance  of  the  word 
tien-tse.  With  this  authentic  evidence  in  our  hands  we  can  hope  to  attack  success- 
fully the  passages  in  the  Yiian  shi  where  this  word  is  employed,  while  it  is  not  there 
explained.  Besides,  we  have  the  important  testimony  of  Marco  Polo,  as  pointed 
out  before,  which  enables  us  to  establish  with  certainty  the  fact  that  turquois  was 
known  and  mined  in  China  during  the  Mongol  period.  Marco  Polo  was  familiar 
with  the  turquois,  as  shown  by  his  remarks  on  the  turquois-quarries  in  the  province 
of  Kerman  in  Persia,  so  that  his  turquois  in  the  province  of  Caindu  cannot  be  called 
into  doubt. 
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the  Mongol  period.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that 
at  present  turquoises  are  still  mined  in  Hu-pei.  If  we  now  recall  the 
account  of  M^co  Polo  (p.  16),  it  seems  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
the  Chinese  became  acquainted  with  the  turquois  not  earlier  than  in  . 
the  Yuan  or  Mongol  period,  that  is  to  say,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  This  early  mining  in  Hu-pei  cannot  have  been  of  great 
importance,  as  it  is  not  alluded  to  in  later  sources.  We  further  observe 
that  the  Persian  turquois  became  known  to  the  Chinese  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  was  considered  as  superior  to  the  domestic  stone. ^ 

This  identification  enables  us  to  recognize  the  turquois  also  in  the 

.  Yuan  shi,  the  Chinese  Annals  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  where  it  is  called 
fn  lien,  or  pi  tien-tse,  "green  or  blue  lien  "  (the  word  lien  being  identical 
with  the  above-mentioned  word  of  the  Cho  keng  lu).  It  entered  the 
robe  of  the  emperor  and  courtiers,  and  gold  beads  and  turquoises  are 
especially  mentioned  as  used  for  earrings  {Yiian  ski,  Ch.  78,  p.  13  b). 
The  Mongols  were  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  turquois  long  before 
their  occupation  of  China,  either  through  the  Tibetans  or  Turkish  tribes 
or  through  both.  We  know  that  among  the  antiquities  of  the  bronzd 
age  of  Siberia  gold  plaques  incrusted  with  turquois  and  emeralds  have 
been  found '  and,  aside  from  Egypt,  this  ancient  Siberian  technique 
possibly  represents  the  oldest  employment  of  the  turquois  in  the  world. 
To  the  Chinese  it  was  an  alien  substance  which  never  became  a  national 
factor  in  their  jewelry.  They  made  its  acquaintance  through  Turks, 
Persians,  Tibetans,  and  Mongols,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
Mongol  rulers  were  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  China,  and  that  their 
utilization  of  the  stone  gave  impetus  to  the  discovery  of  turquois  mines 

,  on  Chinese  soil,  and  led  to  the  turquois  monopoly  related  by  Marco 
Polo  which  has  been  mentioned  above  (p.  16)  in  the  notes  on  Tibet. 
Also  the  reports  of  turquoises  sent  from  the  circuit  of  Hui-ch'uan  in 
Yun-nan  Province  in  the  years  1 284  and  1 290  related  in  the  Yuan  shi 
(compare  above  p,  26,  note  3)  may  be  set  in  causal  connection  with  the 
craving  of  the  Mongol  sovereigns  for  this  stone. 

At  the  rise  of  the  Yiian  Dynasty,  the  n:le  was  established  that  prod- 
ucts like  gold,  silver,  pearls,  jade,  copper,  iron,  mercuryj  cinnabar,  and 

'  At  this  point  we  should  stop  to  reflect  again  whether,  after  all,  the  mining  of 
turquois  in  Persia  on  an  extensive  scale  is  not  earlier  than  the  Mohammedan  period. 
Compare  above  p.  40. 

•  KONDAKOFF,  Tolstoi  and  Reinach,  Antiquit^s  de  la  Russie  mfiridionale, 
pp.  404,405;  S.  Reinach,  La  representation  du  galop  dans  I'artancicn  et  fnodemc.  p.  66 
(Paris,  1901).  As  far  as  I  know,  these  turquoises  have  never  been  examined  by  a 
competent  mineralogist,  nor  have  they  been  traced  to  their  place  of  origin.  Bauek 
has  nothing  to  say  concerning  the  occurrence  of  turquois  in  Siberia.  The  Annenian 
lapidarium  of  the  seventeenth  century  (translated  by  K.  P.  Patkaj^OV,  I.  c,  p.  48J 
gives  Siberia  as  the  fourth  source  for  the  turquois,  and  adds  that  this  land  does  not 
command  any  price. 
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turquoises  offered  to  the  throne  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  where 
the  said  products  were  found  should  be  charged  to  the  annual  taxes 
due  to  them.'  The  localities  for  the  production  of  turquoises,  on  this 
occasion,  are  given  as  Ho-lin  and  Hui-ch'uan.  The  former  place  is 
mentioned  again  under  the  Mongols  in  the  year  1 271  to  the  effect  that  a 
certain  Umala  collected  turquoises  {pi  tien-ise)  at  Ho-lin.' 

Ho-lin  is  the  Chinese  designation  for  Karakorum,*  the  famous 
residence  of  the  first  successors  to  Chinggis  Khan,  Ogotai,  Kuyuk  and 
Mangu,  and  a  large  industrial  and  commercial  centre  in  the  Mongol 
period-  It  is  not  known  whether  turquoises  occurred  or  are  now  found 
in  the  environments  of  that  ancient  capital,  that  is,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Orkhon  river,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  Karakorum,  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  merely  a  staple-place  for  them,  whence  they 
were  traded  to  the  Mongol  and  Timgusian  tribes.  In  Yiian-shi  (Ch.  94, 
§  2,  p.  i)  turquoises  are  enumerated  among  the  natural  products  of 
the  empire  together  with  gold,  silver,  pearls,  jade,  copper,  iron,  mercury, 
vermilion,  lead,  tin,  alum,  saltpetre,  and  carbonate  of  natron. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  in  the  Mongol  period  at  least  three  turquois- 
mines  were  in  operation,  in  Hu-pei,  Yun-nan,  and  Sze-ch'uan  (Marco 
Polo's  Caindu). 

Also  from  Tibet  turquoises  were  imported  into  China  during  that 
period.  This  may  be  inferred  from  a  remark  of  Ts'ao  Chao  who  pub- 
lished in  1387  the  Ko  ku  yao  tun,  a  collection  of  notes  on  art  and  anti- 
quities. This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ming  dynasty  which  rose  in 
1368,  so  that  the  author  must  have  lived  through  the  last  years  of  the 
Yuan.  He  avails  himself  for  the  turquois  of  the  peculiar  Yuan  expres- 
sion f»  lien-tse,  but  using  a  different  character  to  write  lien,  identical 
with  the  word  for  'indigo'  (No.  11,199),  ^  'hat  the  name  would  mean 
'blue  indigo  sons.'  He  gives  as  localities  for  these  stones  the  regions  of 
the  southern  and  western  Tibetans  {Nan-Jan,  Si-fan  *)  and  describes  ■ 
them  as  of  blue  and  green  color,  adding  that  good  ones  come  somewhat 
near  to  the  price  of  a  horse,  a  statement  evidently  copied  from  the 
Wu  Tai  ski  in  regard  to  the  sl-sB  of  the  Tibetan  women,  referred  to 
above.'     He  further  says  that  they  are  of  the  class  of  beads,  and  that 

'  Kin-I'tng  se  win  kien  I'ung  k'ao,  Ch.  23,  p.  3. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  6  b.  Hui-chou,  as  written  in  this  work,  is  a  mistake  for  Hui-ch'uan,  as 
proved  by  the  parallel  passage  in  Yuan  shi,  Ch,  94,  $2,  pp.  i  b,  2  a. 

>  Bretschn EIDER,  Medifeval  Researches,  Vol.  I,  p.  132;  Vol.  II,  p.  162, 

<  Prom  our  standpoint  eastern  Tibetans;  they  border  on  the  west  of  China  and 
live  partially  on  territory  belonging  to  the  political  administration  of  China. 

*  For  the  rest,  this  is  merely  phraseology  which  cannot  be  taken  very  serimisly. 
In  China  as  elsewhere  stock-phrases  are  formed  in  the  way  of  literary-  allusions  and 
batu  mots  for  stylistic  purposes,  and  Jt  would  be  preposterous  to  see  in  these  a  founda- 
tion of  real  fact.  Thus  the  phrase,  "bead  or  pear)  of  the  value  of  a  horse, "  is  one  of  the 
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there  are  also  those  of  black  and  green  hues  which  are  low  in  price.  In 
another  work  of  the  Ming  period,  the  Po  ivu  yao  tan  (published  between 
1621  and  1627),  the  precious  stones  of  Tibet  are  enumerated,  the  series 
being  closed  by  a  "blue  precious  stone,  light-blue  in  color  like  the  hue 
of  the  sky."  As  the  word  pao  ski,  'precious  stone'  is  used  here,  I  am 
not  certain  whether  the  tiu^quois  is  meant. 

In  Chinese  pottery  occurs  a  deep-blue  glaze  well  known  to  collectors 
under  the  name  of  tiu^quois  glaze.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
that  this  glaze  was  intended  to  imitate  the  color  of  turquois,  as  is,  e.  g., 
stated  in  the  "Catalogue  of  the  Morgan  Collection  of  Chinese  Porce- 
lains." '  This  view,  however,  is  erroneous;  "tiu^quois  glaze"  is  merely 
a  designation  of  foreign  origin,  whereas,  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese, 
the  glaze  has  no  relation  to  the  turquois.  This  glaze  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  silicate  of  copper  known  to  the  Chinese  as  fei  ts'ui  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  color  of  the  plumes  of  the  kingfisher,  or  as  k'ung-tsio 
lii,  "peacock  green."*  This  glaze  appears  foi"  the  first  time  in  the  pottery 
of  the  Sung  period  (960-1279)'  and  was  in  full  swing  during  the  time 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  being  applied  to  porcelain  as  successfully  as  to 
"  faience.  During  these  two  periods,  the  turquois  was  hardly  known  to 
the  Chinese,  or  played  no  r6Ie  in  their  life.* 

The  modem  word  lii  sung  ski,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not  occur 
earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century,*  and  it  may  be  presumed  also  that 

school  reminiscences  reiterated  by  several  authors.  As  early  as  in  the  Lapidarium 
of  Tu  Wan  (?■»»  Jin  jAj>'u.  published  in  1133)  we  find  it  stated  (Ch.  2.  p.  7)  that  on 
the  waste  land  of  the  Temple  of  the  White  Horse  (Pat  ma  sze)  east  of  Ilo-nan  fu, 
after  a  heavy  rain,  fine  stones  of  a  deep  puiple  and  green  color  are  found  in  the 
ground  which  belong  "to  the  class  of  beads  having  the  price  of  a  Tibotan  horse; 
others  of  these  beads  are  Ught-green  with  many  vems  and  speckles,  and  some  are 
made  into  carvings  of  objects  and  iiriages;  deep-green  ones  are  high  in  price."  "These 
stones,"  concludes  the  author,  "are  produced  in  foreign  countries,  and  are  found  also 
in  the  soil  near  the  ancient  capitals  of  Si-ngan  fu  and  Lo-yang  (Ho-nan)."  If  it 
were  permissible  to  regard  these  stones  as  imported  turquoises,  additional  negative 
evidence  would  be  furnished  that  turquois  was  not  yet  mined  in  China  during  the 
Sung  period.  Also  Li  Shi-ch6n  (in  his  Pin  ts'ao  kang  mu,  Ch.  8,  p.  17  b)  uses  the 
term  'bead  of  the  value  of  a  horse'  (mo  kia  cAb)  as  a  designation  for  kmgfisher-blue 

'Vol.  II,  p.  78  (New  York,  1911). 

'  Compare  S.  W.  Bushell,  Oriental  Ceramic  Art,  pp.  265, 315,  376  (New  York, 
1899). 

*  Laufer,  Chinese  Pottery,  p.  316. 

'  There  is  a  popular  tradition  in  Tibet  in  regard  to  blue-glazed  Chinese  faience 
tiles  with  which  some  temples  are  rooted  that  the  first  king  Srong-btsan  sgam-po  of 
the  seventh  century  had  produced  the  glaze  by  melting  an  immense  quantity  of 
turquois  for  the  purpose  (S.  Chandra  Das,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  Lake 
Yamdo,  p.  49,  CaJcutta,  1887). 

'  It  is  certainly  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  pi-ya-se.  that  also  the  word  M 
sung  shi  belonging  to  the  colloquial  language  may  be  of  earlier  date  than  we  at  pres- 
ent suspect;butastheoldersourcesregarding  the  every  day  language  are  very  scarce, 
we  can  not  yet  offer  any  positive  evidence. 
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-  the  exploitation  of  turquois  mines  in  China  was  taken  up  again  only 
at  that  time,  while  it  was  interrupted  during  the  Ming  period.  In  the 
records  of  the  Ming  and  Ts'ing  dynasties,  there  is  no  reference  to 
quarrying  turquois.  The  great  work  on  natural  history  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Pin  ts'ao  kang  mu,  has  nothing  to  say  regarding  this 
matter.  In  the  K'ien-lung  period  {1736-95)  turquois  was  occasionally 
used  in  the  imperial  manufacture  at  Peking,  as  we  may  ascertain  from 
several  specimens  in  the  Bishop  collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  New  York.  It  contains,  for  instance,  a  scabbard  of  chiseled  repouss^ 
gold  decorated  with  the  eight  Buddhist  emblems  (pa  poo)  carved  in 
turquois,  apparently  intended  as  a  gift  for  some  Mongol  prince,  and 
an  imperial  knife  marked  with  K'ien-lung's  seal,  the  handle  being 
studded  with  lapis  lazuli,  camelian  and  turquois.' 

It  appears  that  the  Manchu  emperors  with  their  predilection  for 
Lamaism  and  their  interests  in  the  Mongols  and  Tibetans  derived  the 
application  of  turquois  from  these  peoples,  and  followed  in  this  respect 
the  trail  of  the  Mongol  emperors.  Among  the  Chinese  these  stones 
never  became  popular.*  They  were  occasionally  employed  for  inlaying, 
but  then  in  connection  with  other  stones  to  produce  certain  color 
effects.  .BusHELL  '  figures  a  box  of  carved  red  lacquer,  decorated  with 
floral  designs,  the  fruit,  flowers  and  other  details  inlaid  in  green  and 
yellow  jade,  lapis  lazuli,  turquois  and  amethystine  quartz.  In  the 
Chinese  collection  in  the  Field  Museum  there  is  a  pair  of  jade  trees  in 
pots  of  cloisonne  enamel,  the  leaves  of  which  are  beautifully  carved  out 
of  turquois.* 

It  was  for  the  first  time  also  in  the  K'ien-lung  period  that  the  stone 
was  officially  adopted  and  its  use  sanctioned  for  the  imperial  cult. 

Turquoises  enter  the  imperial  robe  on  some  occasions,  as  recorded 

'  See  Bishop,  Investigations  and  Studies  in  Jade,  Vol.  H,  p.  244. 

'  This  lack  of  popularity  is  best  evidenced  by  the  tact  that  the  turquois  does  not 
appear  in  the  Chinese  materia  medica  as  it  does  in  India  and  Tibet,  nor  are  there  any 
superstitious  behefs  regarding  it.  This  is  remarkable  considering  among  the  Chinese 
the  widest  utilization  for  medicinal  purposes  oE  all  substances  occurring  in  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature. 

•  Chinese  Art,  Vol.  I,  p.  133. 

*  Figured  in  Jade.  Plates  LXVI  and  LXVII.  The  model  of  the  Chinese  jade 
trees  presumably  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Bodhi  trees  of  India  made  from  precious 
stones  and  met^s.  The  Great  Chronicle  of  Ceylon  (W.  Geiger,  The  Mahavaipsa, 
p.  203,  London,  1911)  from  about  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  has  this  report:  "In  the 
midst  of  the  relic-chamber  the  king  placed  a  Bodhi  tree  made  of  jewels,  splendid  in 
every  way.  It  had  a  stem  eighteen  cubits  high  and  five  branches;  the  root,  made  of 
coral,  Tested  on  sapphire.  The  stem  made  of  perfectly  pure  silver  was  adorned  with 
leaves  made  of  gems,  had  withered  leaves  and  fruits  of  gold  and  young  shoots  made  of 
coral.  The  eight  auspicious  figures  [these  are,  lion.  IduU.  elephant,  water-pitcher, 
fan,  standard,  conch-shell,  lamp]  were  on  the  stem  and  festoons  of  flowers  and 
beautiful  rows  of  four-footed  beasts  and  rows  of  geese."  Then  follows  a  description 
of  the  canopy  consisting  of  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
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in  the  "Institutes  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty"  {Ta  Ts'ing  kui  tiert  t'u,  . 
Ch.  42).  When  the  emperor  officiates  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven  {T'ien 
fan),  he  wears  a  rosary  of  lapis  lazuli  beads;  in  the  Temple  of  Earth 
(7t  fan),  one  of  amber  beads,  yellow  being  the  color  of  Earth;  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  (_/i<'aK),oneof  corals;  and  in  the  Temple  of  the  Moon 
(YUe  fan)  one  of  turquoises  (lusungshi);  while  the  girdle  for  the  service 
in  the  latter  temple  is  set  with  white  jade.'  The  ordinary  imperial 
court-girdle  consists  of  yellow  silk  and  is  adorned  with  rubies  or  sap- 
phires and  turquoises.  Also  in  the  State  Handbook  of  the  Manchu 
Dynasty  (Huang  ck'ao  li  k'i  fu  ski)  turquoises  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
as  entering  imperial  helmets  and  sword-sheaths,  also  as  employed  for 
the  jewelry  of  the  empress  and  the  court-ladies.  They  usually  were 
combined  with  river  pearls,  corals,  and  lapis  lazuli.* 

'  Color  symbolism  is  an  ancient  and  conspicuous  feature  of  Chinese  rites,  and  was 
originally  associated  with  the  four  quarters  and  the  cosmic  deities  who  were  hnked 
with  the  latter  (compare  Jade,  p.  lao);  at  a  later  time  It  was  affiliated  also  with  the 
five  elements  and  other  categories  of  five  (a  comparative  table  of  these  associations 
is  given  by  A.  Porke,  Lun-hSng,  Vol.  II,  p.  44.0).  The  Chinese  system  has  already 
been  compared  with  those  found  in  North  America  and  Mexico  by  Mrs.  Zelia 
NUTTALL,  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Old  and  New  World  Civilizations  (Arch. 
and  Eihn.  Papers,  Peabody  Museum,  Vol.  II,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  igoi,  pp.  286,  293), 
with  the  result  that,  "whilst  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  was  identical, 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  out  was  different  in  China  and  America,  a  fact  which  indicates 
independence  and  isolation  at  the  period  when  elements  and  colors,  etc.,  were  chosen 
and  assigned  to  the  directions  in  space."  The  whole  problem,  of  course,  is  not  histor- 
ical hut  purely  psychological.^In  the  imperial  worship  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  as 
shown  above,  color  symbolism  was  still  fully  alive.  In  the  Temple  of  Heaven  covered 
with  blue-glazed  faience  tiles,  everything  was  blue  during  the  ceremonies,  the 
sacrificial  utensils  being  of  blue  porcelain,  the  participants  in  the  rites  being  robed  in 
blue  brocades,  and  Venetian  shades  made  of  thin  rods  of  blue  glass  were  hung  over 
the  windows,  in  order  to  lend  a!so  to  the  atmosphere  a  tinge  of  blue.  At  the  Temple 
ot  Earth,  all  was  yellow;  at  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  red;  and  at  the  Temple  of  the 
Moon,  everything  was  brilliant  with  a  moonlight  white. 

'  In  the  Sungari  River,  a  light-green  stone  of  unctuous  appearance  is  found  which 
is  utilized  for  the  making  of  ink-slabs.  It  is  called  in  Chinese  sunghuayii.lit.,  pine- 
tree  flower  jade,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  turquois  nor  with  jade.  The  Manchu 
name  Sungari  means  in  the  Manchu  language  the  Milky  Way,  and  is  popularly  called 
in  Chinese,  with  reference  to  the  Manchu  sounds,  S-ung  hua  kiang,  "  Pine-tree  Plower 
River,"  while  the  deHgnations  of  the  Chinese  written  language  are  Hun-t'ung  Kiang 
or  Hei  Shui  ("Black  water").  The  meaning  of  the  stone  sung  hua  yii,  accordingly, 
3  "precious  stone  of  the  Sungari  River."     Compare  Man-chou  yuan  Uu  k'ao,  Ch.  19, 


n  turquois  in  combination  with  pearls,  this  is  not  a 
contradiction  to  what  has  been  stated  above  regarding  this  point  (p.  31).  The  pearls 
of  the  imperial  house  were  cheap  river  pearls Icnown  as  eastern  pearls  {lung  chu),  a 
product  of  Manchuria.  They  were  fished  in  the  Sungari  and  its  side-rivers,  and  are 
described  as  brilliant- white  nearly  half  an  inch  (Chinese)  big,  e%'en  the  smallest  of 
the  size  of  the  seed  of  a  soy-bean.  They  were  chiefly  utilized  on  the  crowns  of  the 
caps  of  royal  princes,  their  number  marking  differences  of  rank  (Man-chou  yuan  liu 
"ao,Ch.  19,  p.  1).  The  shell  yielding  this  pearl  has  been  identified  with  Anodonta 
■    ■     "  •  e  Gruu-Grzhimailo,  Description  of  the  Amur  Province,  f 


book  is  Is'ing  kin  shi  (see  p.  44).     Beads  made  from  this  stone  were  chiefly  employed 
for  ornaments  of  the  empress  and  court-ladies,  likewise  for  the  adornment  of  o 
monial  head-dresses. 


pltcata  bol.  (compare  Gruu-Grzhiuailo,  Description  01  the  Amur  Province,  m 
Russian,  p.  358,  St.  Petersburg,  1894,  where  some  information  regarding  the  pearl 
industry  of  the  Amur  region  is  given).— The  word  for  lapis  lazuli  in  the  State  Hand- 

.      -r.     .         .    -        ■  ■  ■     ■    le  were  chiefly  employed 

the  adornment  of  cere- 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  two  distributing  centers  in  China  for 
the  trade  in  turquoises, —  Peking  commanding  the  market  of  Mongolia, 
and  Si-ngan  fu  controlling  the  trade  with  Tibet.  In  Si-ngan  fu  there 
may  be  a  dozen  traders  engaged  in  the  business.  They  are  all  settled 
in  the  same  street  and  work  up  the  raw  material  in  their  own  shops. 
They  produce  beads  and  flat  stones  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  i)  in  any  desired 
dimensions,  by  grinding  and  polishing,  and  drill  perforations  through 
them.  The  latter  is  an  essential  operation  as  Tibetans  are  averse  to 
accept  any  others  {except  the  small  beads  to  be  set  in  rings  or  the 
plaques  for  inlaying  earrings  and  charm  boxes).  The  first  experiment 
that  a  Tibetan  will  make  with  a  turquois  offered  is  to  ascertain  the 
quality  of  the  perforation  by  blowing  or  spitting  through  it,  or  by  boring 
it  with  a  needle.  If  the  experiment  is  unsuccessful,  he  will  return  it  at 
once.  At  Si-ngan  the  stones  are  sold  by  weight,  prices  ranging  according 
to  quality  from  5-8  Taels  (about  $3.50  to  $5.60)  a  catty  (I'/i  pounds). 
Exceptionally  beautiful  stones  or  very  small  and  carefully  polished 
beads  are  sold  as  individual  items  only.  Beads  and  stones  are  pur- 
chased there  by  Chinese  commercial  travelers  trading  with  Tibetans 
and  employed  by  them  as  a  means  of  barter.  Their  example  was  duly 
adopted,  and  a  great  many  specimens  were  secured  by  me  in  Tibet  in 
exchange  for  tiu'quoises. 

Of  worked  articles  of  the  Chinese  the  quadrangular,  flat  stones 
(Plate  VI,  Fig.  i)  and  the  large  beads  for  use  in  rosaries  come  first. 
Then  there  are  fanciful  carvings  formed  into  the  appearance  of  rocks 
(Plate  VI,  Figs.  2-4)  or  birds  (Plate  VII,  Fig.  i)  destined  to  adom  the 
table  of  a  Lama  and  to  serve  as  paper-weights ;  further,  figures  of  animals 
like  that  of  a  tiger  or  a  fish  to  be  suspended  as  ornaments  from  a  girdle 
(Plate  VII,  Figs.  3  and  4);  snuff  bottles  (Fig.  2)  skilfully  hollowed  out, 
and  buttons  (Fig,  5)  with  double  edge  cut  into  the  petals  of  a  flower  to 
be  sewed  on  to  a  cap,  or  a  fillet  worn  by  women.'  The  image  of  carved 
turquois  on  Plate  VII,  Fig,  6,  represents  the  Dhyanibuddha  Amit^bha, 
made  in  Peking.  The  twelve  animals  of  the  solar  zodiac  (Plate  VIII) 
constituting  a  cycle  of  twelve  years,  each  year  being  named  for  one 
animal,  are  each  carved  from  turquois,  of  Peking  workmanship;  they 
represent  rat,  ox,  tiger,  hare,  dragon,  serpent,  horse,  sheep,  monkey, 
cock,  dog,  pig  or  boar.  Such  sets  are  made  for  wealthy  Mongols  to 
facilitate  the  counting  of  ycars.^ 

'  The  carving  of  such  sets  is  not  a  modem  idea.  It  was  practised  as  early  as  the 
T'ang  period  when  marbic  was  Usted  for  this  purpose.  A  complete  set  of  the  animals 
does  not  seem  to  have  survived  from  thatepoch,  at  least  none  has  come  to  my  notice; 
but  B  certain  number  of  single  animals  belonging  to  different  sets,  obtained  fay  me  in 
Si-ngan  fu,  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Field  Museum.  A  curious  set  carvisi  from 
nephrite  is  in  the  Bishop  collection  in  New  York  (see  Bishop,  Investigations  and 
Studies  in  Jade,  Vol.  11,  p,  241,  No.  730);  the  representatives  of  the  zodiac  have  hu- 
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The  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill,'  who  passed  through  Si-ngan  in  1889, 
was  given  the  information  that  turquois  is  found  in  Ho-nan.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement  for  the  mere 
reason  that  it  was  not  confirmed  to  me  in  1909;  for  even  in  China  con- 
siderable changes  are  bound  to  come  about  within  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  I  am  incUned  to  think  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mines 
of  Ho-nan  have  since  been  exhausted. 

man  bodies  but  animal  heads,  they  are  clothed  in  costume  of  Chinese  style  and  hold 
objects  as  attributes  in  their  hands.  This  iconographic  composition  is  also  traceable 
to  the  T'ang  period,  as  may  be  evidenced  by  a  tombstone  m  the  collections  of  the 
Field  Museum;  this  contains  an  epitaph  (mu  chi)  yielding  the  date  861  a.  d.  The 
twelve  animals  of  the  cycle  are  here  arranged  in  four  groups  corresponding  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  a  group  of  three  facing  one  of  the  sides  of  the  quadrangular  stone 
slab,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  one  published  by  M.  Chavannbs  <.Toung  Pao. 
1009,  p.  74)  from  a  Chinese  rubbing.  While,  however,  the  illustration  of  M. 
Chavannes  ^ows  figures  of  men,  that  is,  Chinese  officials  in  official  costume,  holding 
in  their  arms  the  respective  animal,  there  are  engraved  on  our  tombstone  figures  of 
men  with  human  botUes  clad  in  official  robes  and  holding  jade  insignia  of  rank  in  their 
hands,  but  each  having  the  head  of  the  particular  animal.  This  is  the  same  principle 
as  in  the  set  of  the  Bishop  collection  in  which  each  piece  is  an  independent  all-round 
carving.  In  the  rubbing  of  M.  Chavannes  the  idea  is  brought  out  of  the  ofHciaU 
presiding  over  the  twelve  animals,  whilst  in  the  two  other  scries  the  animals  are 
themselves  conceived  as  officials.  The  same  ideas  are  expressed  in  the  iconography 
of  the  gods  of  the  Twenty-eight  Lunar  Mansions,  wUich  will  shortly  give  me  occasion 
for  some  rem^-ks  with  reference  to  a  group  <A  masks  in  our  collection  representing 
this  series,  of  deities.  It  is  known  that  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  this  solar  zodiac 
based  on  a  division  into  twelve  parts  of  the  celestial  or  ecliptic  equator  has  given  rise 
to  many  discussions  and  theories.  I  was  formerly  inclined  CTaung  Pao,  1907, 
p.  400,  and  1909,  p.  70  to  accept  the  theory  of  Chavannes  (iWd.,  1906,  pp.  51-122) 
accoring  to  which  the  cycle  of  the  twelve  animals  would  have  originated  among 
Turkish  tribes  who  transmitted  it  to  the  Chinese.  Having  meanwhile  studied  the 
work  of  Franz  Boll,  "Sph^ra"  (Leipzig,  1903),  and  the  same  author's  recent  paper, 
Der  ostasiatische  Tierzyklus  im  Hellenismus  CToung  Pao,  1912,  pp.  699-718),  I  hold 
that  his  arguments  in  favor  of  an  origin  of  the  cycle  within  the  sphere  of  Egyptian 
Hellenism  are,  in  general,  convincing  to  a  certain  extent,  though  much  would  remain 
to  be  done  in  detail  to  prove  the  migration  of  the  system  from  this  centre  to  the  Turks 
and  to  China.  There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  be  made  to  the  first  piece  of  evi- 
dence offered  by  Boll  on  behalf  of  the  dependence  of  the  Chinese  cycle  (p,  705); 
"  In  the  Chinese  list  sacred  Egyptian  animals  have  survived,  particularly  the  moiikey 
which  does  not  occur  on  the  cold  plateau  of  Central  Asia."  This  is  merely  an  old 
European  fable  which  seems  to  be  inexterminable,  and  which  has  already  been  refuted 
by  me  in  Voung  Pao,  1901,  p.  28;  it  would  mean  to  shoot  sparrows  with  cannon  to 
march  up  here  the  whole  evidence  known  to  every  zo6logist,  to  the  effect  that  mon- 
keys are  propagated  from  the  Himalaya  through  Tibet  into  the  mountains  of  Yun- 
nan,  Sze-ch'uan  and  Kukunor  region,  and  throughout  central  and  southern  China. 
Chinese,  Tibetan,  and  all  other  Indo-Chinese  languages  possess  ancient  indigenous 
words  for  several  species  of  monkeys,  and  at  the  time  when  the  cycle  was  received  by 
the  Chinese,  the  monkey  was  very  familiar  to  them  and  frequently  represented  in  art. 
Another  more  serious  objection  to  be  advanced  to  the  essay  of  Boll  is  that  he  has  paid 
no  attention  to  the  ai:guments  which  induced  L.  de  Saussure  (Poung  Pao,  1910, 
pp.  583-648)  and  A.  PoRKE  (Lun-hfing,  Vol.  11,  pp.  479-494;  compare  also  the  addi- 
tional remarks  of  P.  Pelliot,  Journidasiatique,  1512,  Juillet-AoCl,  p.  163)  to  defend 
the  indigenous  origin  of  the  cycle  in  China,  The  Chinese  tradition  entirely  unheeded 
by  Boll  can  not  be  so  easily  run  down,  and  though  he  has  stated  the  case  clearly  on  its 
historical  side,  there  remains  to  be  solved  the  psychological  part  of  the  problem 
which  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon. 

'  The  Land  of  the  Lamas,  p.  24  (London,  1891). 
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Bretschneider  '  quotes  Poupelly  (Geological  Researches  in 
China,  Mongolia,  Japan,  p.  118)  as  mentioning  the  existence  of  sung  ur 
ski,  a  mineral  similar  to  turquois,  in  the  province  o£  Yun-nan;  but  this 
statement  requires  confirmation,  as  it  is  not  found  in  other  sources 
relating  to  Yun-nan  {compare  above  p.  a6,  note  3).' 

From  one  of  the  turquois  dealers  in  Si-ngan  fu  the  information  was 
given  me  that  the  turquoises  traded  there  come  from  the  prefecture  of 
Yun-yang  in  Hu-pei  Province,  while  another  more  especially  pointed  to 
the  district  of  Chu-shan,  situated  in  the  same  prefecture,  as  the  place 
of  production.  The  Imperial  Geography  {Ta  Ts'ing  i  t'ung  chi, 
Ch.  272),'  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Yun-yang  fu,  contains  no  allusion 
to  this  fact,  and  mentions  in  an  enumeration  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Chu-shan  district  only  one  producing  stones,  the  Fan  shi  shan,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  fan  shi  or  alum  formerly  produced  there.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Imperial  Geography,  as  far  as  products  are 
involved,  does  not  reflect  the  present  conditions  of  China  based  on  actual 
research,  but  merely  gives  occasional  quotations  from  older  literature 
going  back  as  far  as  the  T'ang  dynasty,  so  that  this  feature  of  the 
Geography  is  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The  products  of 
Yun-yang  fu,  for  instance,  are  all  cited  from  the  Geography  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty  (Ta  Ming  i  t'ung  chi).  It  is  very  probable  that  the  turquois 
production  of  Yun-yang  fu  is  of  recent  date,  and  presumably  posterior 
to  the  publication  of  the  Geography;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  exhaustion 
of  the  turquois  mines  in  Ho-nan  may  have  given  the  impetus  to  a  search 
for  a  new  locality  in  Hu-pei.     It  would  be  gratifying  if  these  lines  would 

'  Medieval  Researcbes,  Vol.  I,  p.  176. 

'  The  work  ot  R.  Pumpelly  is  published  in  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knovd- 
edge.  Vol.  XV,  Article  IV,  Washington,  1867.  I  do  not  understand  Pumpelly  with 
Bretschneider  as  saying  that  "a  mineral  similar  to  turquois"  is  actually  found  in 
Yfln-nan.  Pumpelly  enumerates  it  in  a  series  of  eight  other  stones  of  which  he  says 
that  "they  are  carved,  with  great  labor  and  patience,  in  very  intricate  forms."  He 
does  not  point  out  any  locality  in  Yun-nan,  where  turquois  is  obtained,  but  merely 
intends  to  say  that  he  has  seen  in  Yun-nan  carvings  made  from  this  material 
which,  jud^g  from  the  Chinese  name  given  by  him,  doubtless  was  turquois.  But 
this  turquois  may  have  been  imported  into  Yijn-iian  as  well.  G,  SoULlfi  (La  province 
du  Yun-nan,  p.  24,  Hanoi,  1908)  only  states:  "The  south-western  part  of  the  prov- 
ince furnishes  a  certain  quantity  of  precious  stones  amassed  in  the  beds  of  torrents 
or  rivers;  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  province  are  renowned  for  their  amethysts, 
sapphires  and  rubies." 

'  First  printed  in  1745,  second  edition  1764.  The  modem  Shanghai  photolitho- 
graphic reprint  is  apoor  production.  The  Palace  editions  of  this  work  are  now  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  When  at  Si-ngan  fu  in  190a,  an  official  there  informed  me  that  the 
late  Empress  Dowager,  while  living  as  an  exile  in  tha,t  city  in  1900.  was  amuous  to 
obtain  a  copy  for  personal  reading  and  wired  to  all  Governors  General  making  a 
requisition  for  it,  but  was  unable  to  procure  it.  Eight  years  later  fate  treated  me 
more  kindly  than  the  Empress  by  permitting  me  to  see  the  cditio  princeps  in  the  bands 
of  a  Peldng  bookseller,  but  lack  of  cash  (the  price  demanded  was  400  Mexican  Dol- 
lars) unfortunately  barred  me  from  the  privilege  of  acquiring  it. 
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cause  a  mineralogist  or  geologist  to  pay  a  visit  to  those  Chinese  turquois 
mines,  and  to  give  us  information  on  their  extent,  the  working  methods 
employed,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  output  and  trade  in  the  material. 
In  Japan  the  turquois  does  not  occur,  and  it  has  been  unknown  to  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  mineralogists,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
it  through  our  literature,  coined  the  artificial  word  turkodama. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

pp.  1-4.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  turquois  into  India  may  be  some- 
what more  exactly  defined  by  referring  to  the  negative  evidence  presented  by  the 
great  Sanskrit -Buddhist  dictionary,  the  Mahavyutpatti  (Tb.  Zachariae,  Die  indi- 
schen  WOrterbiichcr,  p.  39)  the  Sanskrit  text  of  which,  accompanied  by  a  Tibetan 
translation,  is  printed  id  the  Tibetan  Tanjur  (Satra,  Vol.  123).  In  Ch.  235  (ed.  of 
MlNAVEV  and  MiRONOV.  p.  77,  St.  Petersbu^,  1911)  giving  the  names  of  precious 
stones,  the  word,for  turquois.  peroja,  is  not  included,  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
fact  that  the  turquois  is  not  spoken  of  ia  Buddhist  literature.  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  concluding  that  at  the  time  when  Buddhism  was  introduced  from  India 
mto  Tibet,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  stone  was  not  yet  known  in 
India,  whereas  at  the  same  time  it  was  widely  known  and  appreciated  in  Tibet;  thus, 
Tibetan  knowledge  o!  the  turquois  is  not  due  to  an  impetus  received  from  India. 
The  Sanskrit-Tibetan  equation,  ^rojo=gy«,  which  we  might  expect  doas  not  exist  ia 
lexicographical  literature.  The  earliest  historical  testimony  for  turquois  in  India, 
as  shown  above  p.  3.  remains  that  of  al-BerOnl  in  the  post-Buddhistic  or  Moham- 
medan period,  and  even  at  his  time  the  turquois  cannot  have  been  very  generally 
diflused  over  India,  as  at  that  time  it  had  not  yet  entered  the  horizon  of  the  Indian 
mineralogists. 

p.  I.  The  Persian  viocdferotah  orfiroiah  (Jiruza)  for  the  turquois  means  "  victori- 
ous, '  and  is  derived  from  the  word  Jeroi  or  jiroz,  "victory,  victorious,  successful" 
(see.  for  example,  Johnson  and  Richardson's  Persian- English  Dictionary,  ed.  by 
Steincass,  p.  944).'  Also  the  Arabic  mineralogist  al-Akfanl  explains  the  Persian 
name  of  the  turquois  as  signifying  "victory";  hence,  he  says,  it  is  called  also  "stone 
of  victory"  (Wiedemann,  Zur  Mineralogie  im  Islam,  p.  «5):  likewise,  al-Ta'alibi 
{ibid.,  p.  242)  has  an  allusion  to  this  effect.  A  similar  notion  seems  to  be  underlying 
the  first  of  five  turquois  varieties  established  by  the  Lama  Klong-rdoi  (Chandka 
Das,  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  1152),  called  tU-gtwn  gyu  spvang,  in  which  term 
the  first  element  has  the  significance  "overcoming,  vanquishing.  ' 

p.  3,  note  1.  It  should  not  be  understood  that  Dioscorides  had  any  knowledge  of 
turquois;  he  does  not  mention  it  (in  the  same  manner  as  his  conteniporary  Pliny) 
nor  does  he  have  any  name  that  could  be  interpreted  as  such.  In  Ch.  157  of  his 
MaUria  Medka  he  speaks  of  the  sapphire  {sappheiros),  t.e.,  lapis  lazuli,  and  says  that 
those  bitten  by  a  scorpion  will  be  relieved  by  taking  this  stone  as  a  potion  (compare 
F.  DE  MtLY,  I^es  lapidaires grecs.  Traduction,  p.  24,  Paris,  1902).  It  is  only  in  the 
mediaeval  work  of  Ibn  al-Bai^ar,  the  Arabic  version  of  Dioscorides,  that  the  same 
notion  is  transferred  to  the  turquois, 

p,  14,  note  I.  The  statement  that  Li  Shi  belongs  to  the  T'ang  period  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  in  the  editions  of  the  Sit  po  vsu  cki  he  is  assigned  to  the  T'ang.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  a  mere  traditional  opinion,  while  in  fact  the  work  is  said  to  date 
from  the  Sung  period  (Pelliot,  Journal  asialique,  JuiUel-AoHl,  1912,  p.  155). 

p.  21.  M.  Pelliot.  who  showed  me  the  favor  of  looking  over  the  galley-proofs 
of  this  paper,  kindly  calls  my  attention  to  another  interesting  text  mentioning  a  fossil 
tree.     This  is  the  Tu  yang  tsa  pien  (Ch.  C,  p.  ^oditionoffaiAai)  written  by  Su  Ngo 
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in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century  (Wylie,  Notes,  p.  194).  Under  the  year  841 
A.  D.  mention  is  made  of  a  tribute  sent  to  Emperor  Wu-tsung  (841-846)  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty  by  the  coutitry  of  Fu-yu.  The  latter  were  a  tribe,  presumably  belonging 
to  the  Koreans,  residing  in  Liao-tung  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Suneari.  and  are  nrst 
mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  Later  Han  Dynasty  (Ch.  115,  p.  2).  Their  tribute 
consisted  of  two  objects,  three  pecks  of  obsidian  {kuo  yH,  lit.  fire  jade,  that  is,  stone 
of  volcanic  origin :  compare  the  discussion  on  obsidian  at  the  end  of  these  notes)  and  a 
petrified  fir-tree  {sungfing  ski,  Ul.  fir-tree  wind  stone)  measuring  ten  (Chinese)  feet 
all  round  and  lustrous  like  jade.  Inside  of  the  stone  substance  the  outlines  of  a  tree 
were  visible.  Aa  an  old  fir-tree  bends  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  so  a  cold  blast 
came  from  the  branches  of  that  petrified  tree.  In  tile  midst  of  the  summer,  the  em- 
peror ordered  the  tree  to  be  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  palace;  gradually  there  arose 
the  sound  of  the  whizzing  of  the  autumn  breeze;  when  the  rooms  were  cooled  off,  he 
had  the  tree  brought  out  again. 

E.  23.  note  2.  According  to  a  communication  of  M.  Pelliot,  the  collected  works 
e  poet  Lu  Kuei-mfing  have  been  published  under  the  title  Li  (No.  6957)  tsl 
(No.  11,666)  Is'ung  sku  (4  chapters  and  an  appendix),  of  which  there  are  several 
motlem  editions.  I  find  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  embodied  in  the  Pei  ming  so 
yen  (Wvi-ie,  Notes,  p.  194),  Ch.  6,  p.  lOb  (edition  of  Pai  hai). 

p.  25.  The  first  European  author  who  treated  of  si-si  was  A.  Pfizuaier  (Bei- 
trage  zur  Geschichte  der  Edelsteine  und  des  Goldes.  Siltungsberichu  der  Wiener 
Akadtmit,  1868,  p.  210)  in  translating  the  two  texts  relative  to  the  stone  in  the 
Ming  huang  Ua  lu.  He  did  not  explain  it,  though  he  was  always  ready  to  translate 
Chinese  names,  even  those  being  transcriptions  of  foreign  words  which  are  not  ca. 
pable  of  a  Uteral  interpretation. 

p.  25,  note.  M.  Pelliot  thinks  that  the  source  for  the  definition  of  Palladius  is 
K'ang-hi's  Dictionary  sub  voce  si  (No.  9600)  where  after  the  YUn  km  oi  the  thirteenth 
century  si-si  is  defined  as  afi  chu,  while  the  foundation  for  Couvreur's  statement  is 
the  commentary  to  the  5Ai  feing  (K'anB-hi,  sub  voce  si,  No.  9599);  this,  however,  refers 
only  to  the  single  word  si,  not  to  the  later  compound  sl-sl  which,  as  pointed  out  on 
p.  47,  is  the  Chinese  transcription  of  a  foreign  word.  No  conclusions,  accordingly, 
can  be  built  on  the  definitions  of  Palladius  and  Couvreur  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
si-si. 

p.  26,  note  3.  M.  Pelliot  remarks  that  the  text  of  the  Nan'ckao  ye  skii%  deiived 
from  the  older  work  Man  sku  of  the  T'ang  period  where  the  passage  relative  to  si-si 
occurs  in  Ch.  10,  p.  48.  The  Man  sku  is  the  work  of  Fan  Ch'o  and  was  published 
about  860;  the  history  o(  the  work  is  given  by  Pelliot  {Bulletin  de  I' Ecole  fran^aise 
d'ExIrime-Orient,  Vol.  IV,  1904,  p.  132). 

p.  3^.  The  word  si-si  occurs  several  times  in  the  Tu  yang  Isa  pien.  In  Ch,  A, 
p.  3  (edition  of  Pat  kai),  its  author,  Su  Ngo,  speaksof  a  peculiar  kind  of  silk  threads 
sent  as  tribute  in  765  A.  D.  by  the  country  Mi-lo  in  the  Eastern  Sea.  These  threads, 
of  great  strength,  were  knitted  into  a  kind  of  bag  or  sheath  which  on  both  sides  was 
perfectly  translucent  like  strung  si-sl.  It  follows  from  this  important  passage  that 
the  J^'i^  were  bright  and  lustrous  stones,  and  therefore  cannot  denote  the  turquois 
whicii  is  dense  and  non-transparent.  Further  (Ch.  a,  p.  8),  there  is  described  a 
marvelous  screen  which  originally  belonged  to  Yang  Ktio-chung.  a  cousin  of  Yang 
Kuei-fei  (above,  p.  33),  who  died  in  756  (Giles,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  909). 
On  this  screen  the  figures  of  the  beauties  and  hetairas  of  the  times  of  antiquity  were 
engraved,  and  it  was  framed  with  tortoise-shell  and  rhinoceros-hom.  A  fringe  was  , 
suspended  from  the  lower  edge  and  formed  by  genuine  pearls  and  si-si, —  the  whole 
of  such  ingenious  workmanship  that  one  could  hardly  believe  it  was  produced  by  a 
human  hand.  A  screen  having  the  color  of  si-si,  thirty  feet  wide  and  a  hundred 
feet  long,  is  mentioned  (Ch.  c,  p.  9  b)  as  having  been  in  the  possession  of  Princess 
T'ung-ch'ang,  curtains  and  screens  made  from  gold,  silver,  and  si-si  (ibid.,  p.  12  b); 
Buddhist  pennants  or  streamers  composed  of  coral,  agate,  genuine  pearls  and  si-si 
{ibid.,  p.  14  b)  to  be  used  in  a  procession  when  some  sacred  bones  of  Buddha  were  sent 
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from  the  temple  Fa-men  in  F&ng-sian^  to  the  capital  Si-ngan  fu  to  be  shown  in  the 
palace  and  in  the  monasteries  of  the  city  (compare  Kiu  Tang  shu,  Ch.  IJ  A  and  De 
Groot,  Album  Kern,  p.  135).  These  five  passages  relate  to  the  age  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty  and  show  that  si-sS,  as  then  empfoyed  in  China,  were  precious  etones  of 
transparent  quality,  on  a  par  with  genuine  pearls  and  precious  metals;  they  further 
bear  out  the  fact-that  si-sl  were  jewels  not  bigger  than  a  pearl,  otherwise  they  could 
not  have  been  strung  together  with  pearls.  All  this  renders  the  assumption  of  si-si 
bein^  the  turquois  impossible  and  confirms  my  opinion  that  it  was  the  balas  ruby, 
[  We  msisted  above  on  the  popularity  of  the  word  si-sg  in  the  T'ang  period.  This  is 
fully  corroborated  by  the  interesting  work  Tu  yang  tsa  pitn  where  it  enters  into  com- 
parisons from  which  it  becomes  clear  that  the  word  was  very  familiar  and  generally 
imderatood  at  that  time.  In  Ch.  C,  p.  5  are  described  three  marvelous  plants 
which,  when  eaten,  guard  man  from  old  age.  The  first  of  these  is  called  shuang  lia 
chi,  "the  agaric  with  the  double  fin  (female  unicorn),"  and  is  described  as  a  plant 
with  one  stalk  and  two  flowers  so  hidden  away  that  they  are  scarcely  visible,  and 
shaped  like  a  fin  with  head  and  tail,  all  complete;  and  they  produce  seeds  like  s&-si. 

p.  36,  note  I.  Turquois-mines  in  the  district  of  Upper  Nasiya  in  Ferghana  are 
mentioned  by  Ibn  Haukal  (978  a.  d.,  ed,  of  De  Goeje,  BiU.  Geagr.  Arab.,  p.  397),  as 
Mr.  Guv  LE  Strange,  the  excellent  Persian  scholar  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  been 
good  enough  to  write  me.  M.  Pelliot  refers,  as  regards  turquois-mines  of  Khojend, 
to  Pa  VET  DE  CouRTEiLLE,  Baber  nameh ,  Vol.  I,  p.  7.  This  work  is  not  accessible  to 
me,  but  I  find  in  the  new  English  translation  o£  A.  S.  Beveridge  (The  Memoirs  of 
Baber,  p,  8)  the  passage  as  follows:  "To  the  north  of  both  the  town  [Khojend]  and 
the  river  lies  a  mountain  range  called  MunOghul;  people  say  there  are  turquois  and 
other  mines  in  it,  and  there  are  many  snakes."  There  is,  accordingly,  no  longer 
any  reason  to  doubt  the  indigenous  occurrence  of  turquois  in  the  temtory  of  Fer- 
gt^a,  and  it  will  be,  correct  to  assume  that  it  was  mined  there  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century. 

p.  40.  Mr.  Guv  LE  Strange  has  been  good  enough  to  refer  me  to  the  fact  that  the 
text  of  the  passage  of  Ibn  Haukal  (Hauoal  or  Hawqal,  as  others  spell  it),  the  con- 
tinuer  or  re-edjtor  of  Isfakhri,  is  found  in  De  Goeje's  Bibl.  Geogr.  Arab.,  p.  313;  the 
turquois  mines,  accordmg  to  him,  were  near  Nflqan,  which  is  Tus  to  the  north  of 
modern  Meshed.  On  p.  362  of  the  same  work,  celebrated  turquois  mines  are  men- 
tioned in  Transoxania  near  the  mountains  called  Jabal-Buttam. 

p.  43,  note  2.  In  regard  to  the  vk-nu  stone  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions Mr.  Pinches  has  shown  that  it  denotes  lapis  lazuli  from  the  Zagros  range  {Jour- 
nal Royal  Asiatic  Society,  169S,  p.  259,  note  i}.     I  have  no  judgment  on  this  point. 

'  p.  44,  note  3,  and  p.  ia.  It  is  assumed  by  several  authors  that  la^is  lazuli  is 
found  in  China.  A.  Williamson,  who  has  written  an  interesting  article  on  the 
productions  of  northern  China  {Joarnai  China  Branch  R.  As.  Soc,  Vol.  IV,  1868, 
p.  41),  asserts  on  hearsay  reports  that  in  Shan-si.  and  among  the  hills  in  the  south  of ' 
Shen-si,  precious  stones,  such  as  lapis  lazuli,  ruby,  etc.,  abound,  and  that  he  has 
every  reason  to  believe  the  report  correct.  F.  Porter  Suith  (Contributions  towards 
the  Materia  Medica  and  Natural  History  of  China,  p.  129,  Shanghai,  1871)  who  takes 
the  word  liu-li  in  the  sense  of  lapis  lazuli  says  that  the  blue  mineral  known  by  this 
name  is  met  within  very'flne  specimens  in  China  and  Central  Asia.  In  the  "Cata- 
logue social  desobjetsesposfe  dans  la  section  chinoiseil'expositionde  Hanoi,  1902" 
(p.  121)  mention  is  made  of  the  lapis  lazuli  of  the  Island  of  Hainan.  In  tlie  latter 
case  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  determination  is  wrong  and  merely  due  to  a 
,  confusion  with  cobalt  which,  as  well  known,  is  obtained  on  Hainan  (Hirth,  Chine- 
sische  Studien,  p.  251).  According  to  R.  Pumpelly  (Geological  Researches,  p.  117, 
Smithsonian  Coniributions  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  XV,  Washington,  1867)  lapis  lazuli  is 
found  at  Mount  Nien  in  the  district  of  Ch'ang-shan,  prefecture  of  K'u-chou,  Ch6- 
kiang  Province,  and  in  the  district  of  Lo-ts'ing,  prefecture  of  Wfin-chou,  of  the  same 
provmce.  These  statements,  however,  as  the  entire  list  of  minerals  in  which  they  are 
contained,  are  based  on  the  Ta  Ts'ing  i  I'ung  chi  and  other  Chinese  sources  examined 
by  "the  author's  Chinese  secretary"  (p.  109).     But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  where 
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the  Chinese  secretary  found  these,  statements.  There  is  nothing  to  this  effect  to  be 
met  in  the  Ta  Ts'mg  i  t'ung  cki.  Among  the  products  of  K'u-chou  £u  (Ch.  333,  p.  9) 
are  mentioned,  after  the  Ta  Ming  i  t'ung  cki,  ink-slabs  produced  in  the  two  districts 
of  Ch'ariE-shan  and  K'ai-hua.  but  no  other  kind  of  mineral;  in  the  account  of  WSn- 
chou  fu  (Ch.  235,  p.  10)  no  stone  is  registered.  Perhaps  his  statement  is  derived 
from  his  "other  Chinese  sources";  but  even  then  we  should  like  to  know  the  Chinese 
word  translated  by  him  "lapis  lazuli,"  and  as  he  does  not  give  it,  his  note  is  rather 
valueless.  As  pointed  out  on  p.  44,  note  2,  we  meet  in  the  Ta  TS'ine  i  I'ung  chi  the 
word  kin  sing  ski  {lit.  gold  star  stone)  in  Ch.  398,  p.  3  b.  description  01  Sze-chou  fu  in 
Kuei-chou  Province,  where  it  is  said  that  this  stone  occurs  east  of  the  city  of  Sze-chou 
in  the  Kia-ch"!  Lake,  and  that,  according  to  the  Provincial  Gazetteer,  stars  and 
spots  appear  on  its  surface,  that  it  is  hard  and  glossy  and  can  be  worked  up  into  ink- 
slabs.  GcES  (in  his  Dictionary,  p.  zs^c)  explains  kin  sing  shi  by  "iron  and  copper 
Syrites,"  in  agreement  with  F.  Porter  Smith  (Contributions  towards  the  Materia 
ledica  and  Natural  History  of  China,  p.  123,  Shanghai,  1S71).  I  do  not  wish  to 
push  this  discussion  any  further,  as  the  second  word  cannot  be  spoken  before  the 
first  has  been  said.  Specimens  suspected  of  being  lapis  lazuli  must  be  procured  from 
the  various  localities  where  they  are  reported  to  occur,  and  examined  by  competent 
mineralogists.  Others  like  T.  Wada  (BnVrage  lur  Mineralogie  von  Japan,  tio.  I,  p.  31) 
deny  thatlapislazuIiisfoundinChina,andareof  the  opinion  that  it  is  imported  from 
Central  Asia. 


0  North  China,  400  B.  c. 
(Babylonian  and  Orientai  Record,  Vol.  VI,  1893,  pp.  271-4),  in  which  the  Chinese 
ye  kuang  cku.  "  the  bead  or  pearl  shining  at  night,  is  set  in  relation  with  the  Arabic 
word  for  the  ruby  yakul  (an  etymology  impowible  for  philological  and  historical 
reasons;  in  fact,  the  Chinese  term  is  not  a  transcription  of  any  foreign  word  but  a 
thoroughly  Chinese  formation)  and  identified  with  the  ruby,  "probably  from 
Badakshan,  the  chief  source  of  these  stones  at  that  time." 

p.  46,  note  I.  The  date  of  Yang  Sh6n,  as  given  by  Mayers,  is  correct;  it  is  given 
as  the  same  by  CHAVANNEs{Po«ngPao,  1904,  p.  474)  who  notes  his  biography  after 
Ming  ski  (Ch.  193).     Yang  Shfin  wrote  the  Nan-chao  ye  ski  in  1550. 

p.  49.  For  the  elucidation  of  this  text  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  M.  Pelliot  who 
will  nirMelf  take  it  up  in  his  proposed  study  of  the  history  of  the  Nestorians  in  China. 
M.  Pelliot  says  that  he  has  not  found  the  text  in  the  Hua  yang  kuo  cki,  but  on  the 
other  hand  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  a  trace  of  an  independent  work  Hua  yang 
ki.  The  quotation  given  from  Chao  Pien  is  not  contained  in  the  latter  work,  but  is 
taken  from  another  source.  According  to  the  Sung  ski,  Chao  Pien  lived  in  fact  from 
1006-10S4,  as  will  be  demonstrated  by  M.  Pelliot  in  the  publication  mentioned,  but 
it  is  not  certain  whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  Shu  lu  iu  ski.  What  is  rendered 
above  by  monolith  is  in  the  text  ski  sun  {Nos.  9964.  10438)  by  which  M.  Pelliot  is 
inclined  to  understand  megalithic  monuments.  These  stone  ruins  are  the  remainders 
of  an  ancient  tomb  (compare  Ck'ing-lu  hien  cki,  187-),  Ch.  2,  p.  3  b,  and  S^-ck'uan 
If  cki,  Ch.  48,  p.  66  b),  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Temple  of  Ta  Tfi'in.  In 
fast  number  of  the  Journal  asialique  {Mars-Avril,  1913,  p.  308),  CHAVANNESaod 
Pelliot  alluding  to  the  text  of  Neng  kai  ckai  man  lu  incline  toward  the  opinion  that 
the  temples  of  Ta  Ts'in  are  due  to  the  Nestorians. 


•:c 


p.  5a.  Also  Qazwlnl  (1303-83)  mentions  the  onys  of  China  (Sin)  with  the 
curious  addition  that  the  people  of  Sin  repudiate  the  quarrying  of  the  onyx  mines, 
which  is  left  only  to  slaves  who  cannot  otherwise  eke  out  a  living  and  sell  the  stone 
in  countries  outside  of  Sin  (J.  Ruska,  Das  Steinbuch  aua  der  Kosmographie  des  al- 
Qazwini.  p.  12). 


P'  53i  i>ot*  3-  The  statement  that  the  Ski  si  yii  fc). seems  to  be  lost  is  based  on 
Bretschn eider's  authority;  besides  the  quotation  as  given  there,  his  Mediteval 
Researches  (Vol.  II,  p.  268)  ought  to  have  been  pointed  out.  where  the  same  is  re- 
peated.    But  this  is  contradictory  to  what  Bretschneider  says  on  p.  147  of  the  same 
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volume  that  the  book  in  question  seems  to  be  still  extant  and  is  noticed  in  the  Im- 
perial Catalogue  (Ch.  64,  p.  5).  Also  M,  Pelliot  thinks  that  the  work  is  extant,  but 
there  are  no  modern  editions  ot  it. 

p.  55,  note  5.  As  the  emerald  is  not  made  mention  of  in  the  Bower  Manuscript 
ot  aoout  450  A.  D.,  it  would  be  justifiable  to  conclude  that,  taking  the  positive  testi- 
monies into  consideration,  the  emerald  was  introduced  into  India  not  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  a.  D,  The  passage  of  Cosmas  regarding  the  emerald 
will  be  found  on  p.  371  of  Mac  Crindle's  translation  (Christian  Topography,  ed.  of 
Hakluyl  Society,  London,  1897). 

p.  56,  note  3.  T.  Watters  (Essays  on  the  Chinese  Language,  p.  352)  believed 
he  recognized  the  Persian  word  jlruia  m  Chinese  pi-liu  (Nos.  9009  and  7245)  or  pi- 
liu  shi  (stone)  to  which  he  ascribes  the  meaning  of  turquois  (observation  of  M. 
Pelliot).     But  the  source  from  which  the  Chinese  word  is  derived  is  not  given. 


The  discourse  on  si-si  has  furnished  sufficient  proof  for  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
designation  of  a  stone  may  refer  to  different  species  according  to  different  localities, 
and  that  the  significance  of  such  a  word  may  undergo  changes  in  course  of  time. 
Moreover,  we  observe  that  the  name  of  a  stone  used  with  reference  to  a  foreign 
country  does  not  necessarily  denote  the  same  species  as  the  same  name  when  applied 
to  the  domestic  variety.  An  interesting  case  of  a  similar  bearing  is  present^  by  the 
account  on  Japan  in  the  Annals  of  the  Later  Han  Dynasty  (Hau  Han  shu,  Ch.  115, 

&$  b)  where  white  pearls  (pai  cku)  and  (what  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view  would 
a  literal  translation  of  the  term)  "green  jade"  {Ts'tng  yii)  are  mentioned  as  prod- 
ucts of  Japan;  indeed,  the  term  has  thus  been  translated,  for  instance,  by  E.  H. 
Parker  {China  Review,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  219  a).  But  it  is  evident  that  this  translation 
cannot  be  correct,  for  we  know  surely  enough  that  Japan  does  not  produce  jade  (see 
Jade,  pp,  351-4).  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  word  ts'ing  yU  in  the  above  text 
relates  not  to  any  kind  of  jade  but  to  a  Japanese  stone,  and  that  the  term  must  be 
taken  from  a  Japanese,  not  a  Chinese  viewpoint,  and  it  may  be  inferred  also  that  it 
must  designate  a  mineral  peculiar  to  Japan  and  absent  in  China.  The  Chinese 
character  yn  is  read  in  Japanese  lama,  and  this  Japanese  word  signifies  any  gem  or 
precious  stone  in  general,  or  even  more  commonly  a  bead  or  ball  of  any  stone.  The 
color  name  ts'ing  (Japanese  aoi,  Sinico- Japanese  sei)  is  of  uncertain  quality  and  refers 
to  the  general  color  prevalent  in  nature,  green,  blue,  black,  gray,  usually  meaning  any 
dark  neutral  tinl.  Such  a  substance  playing  a  large  rflle  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
Japanese  and  the  Ainu  is  obsidian.  It  is  unknown  in  China,  but  found  in  several 
localities  of  Japan  (Bungo,  Izu,  Kai,  Shinano.  Tokachi;  N.  G.  MuNKO,  Prehistoric 
Japan,  p.  292,  Yokohama,  1908).  It  was  largely  utilized,  as  in  ancient  Mexico,  for 
the  manufacture  of  arrowheads,  and  abundant  flakes  scattered  around  in  the  sites 
mentioned  testify  to  its  popularity.  As  elsewhere,  it  was  worked  up  also  into  beads 
and  balls  to  enter  into  personal  adornment. 

P.  F.  V.  SlEBOLD  (Geogr.  and  Ethnogr.  Elucidations  to  the  Discoveries  of  M.  O. 
Vries,  p.' 175,  Amsterdam,  1859)  reports  on  obsidian  balls  received  from  Yezo,  "from 
two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a  h^  in  diameter,  coal-black  of  color,  and  some  small  blue 
pieces  of  stone,  of  which  probably  the  so-called  Kraflo  (properly  Karafuto)  tama,  or 
precious  stone  of  Kraflo  is  formed."  It  could  appear  from  this  statement  that 
obsidian  and  the  blue  Karafulo  tama  are  considered  by  Siebold  as  different  stones; 
but,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  book  (p.  105),  he  comments  on  a  blue  bead  chain 
noticed  by  Vries  in  the  ears  of  an  Ainu  woman  of  Saghalin  that  "the  most  precious 
are  the  blue  obsidian  which  they  call  Krafto  lama,  precious  stone  from  Krafto;  these 
blue  corals  [?]  are  found  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  frigid  zone,  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  from  the  Great  Ocean  up  to  Behring's  Straits,  where  they  were  found  by 
von  Kotzebue  in  the  Sound  which  bears  his  name."  A.  J.  C.  Geerts  (Les  produits 
de  la  nature  japonaise  et  chinoise,  p.  294,  Yokohama,  1878)  describes  precious  stones 
under  the  name  ruri-lama  (written  with  the  Chinese  characters  iiu-li  y6)  as  of  deep- 
blue  color  and  entering  into  the  necklaces  of  the  ancient  Japanese  (the  skttogi  of  the 
Ainu).  He  identifies  them  with  lapis  lazuli,  and  says  that  these  very  rare  stones 
have  been  found  on  theKurilelslands,  several  specimens  of  which  are  in  the  Museum 
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of  Tokyo.  Under  the  n; 
the  precioiis  stone  par  ex 
the  necklaces  called  shilogi.  They  are  well  polished  lustrous  balls  of  blue  or  bluish 
color,  but  less  dark  than  the  ruri-iama.  They  are  the  product,  adds  Geerts,  o£ 
dark  blue  obsidian  varying  much  in  size;  they  belong,  as  the  preceding  stone,  to  a, 
period  posterior  to  the  maga-tama  and  still  serve  as  ornaments  to  the  natives  of  the 
Kuriles.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  ruri-lama  and  Karafuto-lama  are  identical, 
and  that  the  material  in  question  is  obsidian.  Obsidian,  as  well  known,  is  not  a 
mineral  proper  but  a  natural  glass,  a  black  vitreous  volcanic  rock  being  produced 
where  a  rapid  cooling  o(  certain  liquid  lavas  has  taken  place  and  occurring  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  coloration  being  black,  gray,  brown,  yellow,  red,  green,  some- 
times also  blue.  A  peculiar  variety  is  known  to  our  mineralogists  from  the  river 
Marekanka  near  Okhotsk  in  eastern  Siberia,  hence  called  marekanile;  these  obsidian 
balls  are  partly  colored  evenly,  partly  of  brown  and  gray,  frequently  also  of  yellow 
and  red  hues  (Max  Bauek,  Edelsteinkunde,  p.  551).  O.  C.  Farrincton  (Gems  and 
Gem  Minerals,  p.  181)  gives  tor  it  also  the  name  "mountain  mahogany,"  and  says 
that  it  makes  a  pretty  stone,  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  some  objects. 
This  material  is  doubtless  the  source  for  the  precious  beads  of  Sakhalin  and  the 
Kuriles.  Nothing  is  known  to  Japanese  or  foreign  mineralo^ts  of  lapb  lazuli  found 
on  the  Kuriles,  and  the  definition  of  Geerts  must  be  considered  an  error.  In  the 
Ainu  collection  of  the  Field  Museum  there  is  a  necklace  (Cat.  No.  88037)  coming 
from  Hakodate  on  Yezo,  in  which  are  strung  sii  large,  black  obsidian  balls  (about  3 
cm  in  diameter),  together  with  many  blue,  green  and  white  glass  beads.  J.  Batche- 
LOR  (The  Ainu  and  Their  Folk-lore,  p.  154,  London,  1901)  states  that  the  glass  beads 
of  which  the  Ainu  women  are  extremely  fond  are  of  Japanese  make,  others  appear  to 
have  come  from  China;  the  people  tielieve  that  the  ancients  got  them  from  the 
Ruikika-i,  that  is,  Russians  and  Manchu.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Later  Han  Dynasty 
{Hou  Han  shu,  Ch.  115,  pp.  5a,  5b)  the  countries  of  the  Pu-yii  (see  above)  and  the 
Yi-lou  who  lived  over  1000  It  north-east  of  the  Fu-yii  are  reported  to  produce  "red 
jade"  (ch'iyU).  Also  in  this  case,  the  word  y«  cannot  be  construed  to  have  the  literal 
meaning  of  "jade,"  as  no  jade  is  found  in  those  localities  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Fu-i/ii  and  Yi-lou,  and  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  term  ck'i  yfl  as  having  likewise  the 
significance  of  obsidian.    The  evidence  for  this  supposition  is  furnished  by  the  Tu 

Knglsapien  (Ch.  C,  p.  l)  in  the  passage  above  alluded  to.  In  the  tribute  sent  by  the 
i-yii  in  841  A.  D.  to  Emperor  Wu-tsung  there  were  three  pecks  of  "volcanic  jade" 
(ftuo  yii  sati  lou),  which  was  red  (cft'i)  in  color.  The  pieces  were  half  an  inch  long, 
pointed  on  top,  and  round  below;  they  emitted  their  brilliancy  at  a  distance  of  ten 
paces.  Gathered  in  a  cauldron  they  could  be  ignited,  and  the  heat  of  such  a  cauldron 
placed  in  the  house  was  sufficient  to  dispense  with  double  quilted  garments  [which  the 
Chinese  use  to  wear  in  the  winter,  heating  their  bodies  instead  of  their  rooms].  The 
court-ladies  of  inferior  rank  availed  themselves  of  this  fire  to. heat  a  brand  of  wine 
called  "clear  wine"  which  had  been  sent  as  the  gift  of  a  foreign  country.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  identification  of  the  term  huo  yii  with  obsidianj  this  expression 
literally  means  "fire  jade,"  and  "fire  mountain"  (huo  shan)  is  the  Chinese  word  for  a  , 
volcano;  huo  yii,  accordingly,  is  a  fine  stone  of  volcanic  origin,  and  such  a  product  of 
volcanic  outflows  is  obsidian.  The  account  of  this  substance  being  utilized  as  a 
combustible  is  quite  credible,  for  obsidian  "fuses  rather  easily  before  the  blowpipe 
to  a  porous,  gray  mass"  (O,  C.  Farkington,  l.c.,  p.  i8oj.  This  "fire  jade"  was  red 
in  color;  accordingly,  it  was  a  ck'i  yii,  and  this  is  the  veiy  designation  which  we  en- 
counter in  the  Annals  of  the  Later  Han  Dynasty.  For  this  reason  we  may  conclude 
that  the  term  ck'i  yii,  as  pointed  out  in  the  above  passage,  serves  for  the  designation 
of  obsidian  which  itself  was  unknown  in  China. 
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Woman  from  southern  Tibet,  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  wearing  jendiy:  gdd 
earrings  inkid  with  a  mosaic  of  turquois;  gold  amulet  bo;t  (joit),  the  surface  being 
filled  with  a  network  of  designs  formed  of  gold  filigree  and  inlaid  with  seven  choice 
turquoises  of  first  qtialitjr;  necklace  composed  of  large  turquois,  amber  and  coral 
beads;  and  silver  chatelaine  with  ornamental  halberd,  toothpick,  ear  spoon,  tweezers 
and  small  brush  (lost)  for  oiling  the  hair  (see  Jade,  p.  303). 

All  oroaments  worn  by  this  woman  were  acquired  for  the  Field  Museum  (ex- 
hibited in  the  Gem  Room,  with  a  large  coUectioa  of  other  "nbetan  and  Nepalese 
jewelry). 
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TiBETAtt  Woman  Showing  Manner  of  wearing 
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PlATE  Itl 

Tibetan  woman  in  festival  dress  of  Chinese  silk.  The  duplet  is  worn  over  an 
artificial  wig  of  long  Sowing  hair  imported  from  China.  The  turquoises  are  sewed  on 
to  a  foundation  of  stiS  red  doth,  and  bandeaux  formed  by  rows  of  artifidal  pearls  are 
laid  around  the  sides. 
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llbetan  woman  wearing  duplet  set  with  turquoises  aad  artificial  pearls;  turquoia 
eoirings;  copper  charm-box  inlaid  with  turquoises  suspended  from  a  necklace;  a 
quadrangular  silver  charm-box  attached  to  the  rosary;  a  silver  chatelaine  with  five 
utensils;  a  silver  belt  with  chain  (called  digra)  falling  down  over  the  apron,  caught 
up  and  fastened  to  the  belt,  and  then  again  to  the  bodice,  where  it  tenninates  in  the 
figure  of  a  rooster  of  silver.  It  is  covered  with  plaques  cf  gold  filigree  set  with 
turquoises.  She  wears  silver  rings  set  with  turquoises  on  the  middle  and  fourth 
fingers  of  both  hands,  a  white  conch-Bhell  as  bracelet  on  her  right  aim,  and  a  Chinese 
silver  bracelet  on  her  left  arm. 
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Plate  vi 
Chinese  Turqu<ns  Carvings. 
Pig.  I.    Plat,  polished  and  perforated  turqubis  of  dark-blue  color  with  black 
strata,  mined  in  Hu-pei  Province  and  worked  in  Si-ngan  fu.     Cat.  No.  116679/3. 

Pigs.  3-4.  Pandful  carvings  of  turquoia,  Si-ngan  fn,  made  for  Tibetan  and 
Mongol  Lamas  who  use  them  as  decorations  on  th^  tables,  and  also  as  paper- 
weights, 10,  6.5,  and  13  cm  hi^,  respectively.     Cat.  Nos.  116663,  116664,  116666. 
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Plate  Vii 
Cbineae  Turquois  Carvings. 

Fig.  I.  Bird  carved  from  turquois,  serving  (or  decorative  purposes,  and  also  as 
paper-weight,  Si-ngan  fn.     12.4  cm  long,  3.8  cm  high.    Cat.  No.  116665. 

Fig.  a.  SnuS-bottle  carved  from  turquois,  Peking.  3.3  cm  high.  Cat.  No. 
I 16670. 

Fig.  3-  Turquois  carving  of  recumbent  tiger,  used  as  girdle-peodant,  Si-ngan 
fu.    5.3  X  3  cm;  3.2  cm  high.    Cat.  No.  ti6668. 

Fig.  4.  Turquois  carving  of  fish,  both  sides  alike,  used  as  girdle-pendant,  Si- 
ngan  fu.    5.4x3.3  cm.    Cat.  No.  116667. 

Fig.  5.  Turquois  carving  of  ornamental  button  in  shape  of  blossom  with  a 
double  row  of  petals,  worn  in  front  of  cap  or  fillet,  Si-ngan  fu.  3.5  k  3  cm.  Cat. 
No.  1 16669. 

Pig.  6.  Image  of  the  Dhyanibuddha  Amitabha,  Lamaist  type,  carved  from 
turquois,  Peking.    6.7  cm  high.    Cat  No.  116673. 
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Chinese  Turquois  Carviogs. 
The  Twelve  Animals  representing  the  periodical  cycle  of  twdve  years.     Carved 
from  turquois,  Peking.    Averse  dimensions  of  figures  5x3  cm,  with  a  height  of 
2  cm.    C^t.  No.  116674. 
The  animals  are: 

I.  Rat.  a.  Os,  3.  Tiger. 

4.  Hare.  5.  Dragon.  6.  Serpent. 

7.  Hoise.  8.  Ram.  9.  Monkey. 

10.  Rooster,  11.  Dog.  la.  Boar. 

See  p.  63. 
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PROLEGOMENA  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 
DEFENSIVE  ARMOR 

I.  HISTORY  OP  THE  RHINOCEROS. 

An  extensive  ctdlecticm  of  ancient  day  figures  gathered  in  the 
provinces  of  Shen-si  and  Ho-nan  during  the  period  from  1908  to  1910 
is  the  basis  of  the  present  investigation.  As  the  character  of  this 
material  gives  rise  to  research  of  manifcdd  kinds,  it  has  been  thoi^ht 
advisable  to  publish  it  in  two  separate  parts.  Many  of  the  clay  statu- 
ettes which  fonn  the  nucleus  of  our  study  are  characterized  by  the  wear 
of  defensive  armor,  hence  this  first  part  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  defensive  armor, — a  taslc  of  great  interest,  and  one  which  here- 
tofore has  not  been  attempted.  It  will  be  recognized  that  this  subject 
sheds  new  light  on  the  ancient  culture  of  China  and  her  relations  to 
other  culture  zones  of  Asia.  The  second  part  of  this  publication  will 
deal  in  detail  with  the  history  of  clay  figures,  the  practice  of  interring 
them,  the  religious  significance  imderlying  the  various  types,  and  the 
culture  phase  of  the  nation  from  which  they  have  emanated. 

Before  embarking  on  our  subject  proper,  a  preliminary  question 
must  be  dedded.  It  is  the  tradition  of  the  Chou  period  that  the 
cuirasses '  employed  at  that  time  were  manufactured  trom  the  hides  of 
two  animal g  designated  by  the  words  se  (No.  10,398)  and  si  (No. 
431S).*  It  is  imperative  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  these 
two  flTiiTnaU  were  in  the  early  antiquity  of  China.  As  this  problem  is 
still  pending,  and  as  a  dose  and  coherent  investigation  of  the  matter  has 
never  been  made,  I  have  dedded  to  treat  it  from  the  very  beginning  by 
means  of  all  accessible  methods,  with  the  possible  hope  of  a  final  solutioa. 

The  present  state  of  the  problem  is  as  follows:    Edouasd  Biot,* 

I  "Cuirass"  or  "cuirbouil^"  is  the  right  tenn  for  this  Idnd  <rf  armor,  as  these 
words  (lUce  French  euiratse,  Itali&n  toraaa)  fp  back  to  Latin  coroiiwK  ("a  breast- 
plst«  of  leather"),  derived  from  the  word  conum  ("leather"). 

'  These  figures  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  Chinese  characters  in  the  Chinese- 
English  Dictionary  of  H.  A.  Giles. 

»  Le  Tcheou-U,  ou  Rites  des  Tcheon,  VoL  II,  p.  507  (Paris,  1851). 
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the  ingenious  translator  of  the  Ckou  li,  has  expressed  his  opinion  in  these 
words:  "I  translate  by  buffalo  the  character  si,  and  by  rhinoceros  the 
character  se.  These  two  characters '  denote  in  the  Shi  king  a  rhinoceros 
or  a  wild  buSalo,  without  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  them. 
The  skin  of  the  rhinoceros  being  very  thick,  it  seems  difficult  to  beUeve 
that  it  could  have  been  sliced,  and  that  the  pieces  were  sewed  together, 
in  order  to  make  cuirasses.  In  this  case  the  two  characters  of  the  text* 
would  designate  here  two  species  of  bufEalo."*  Palladius,  in  his 
Chinese-Russian  Dictionary,  treats  the  matter  in  the  opposite  way,  and 
renders  se  by  (i)  "an  animal  resembling  a  wild  ox,"  (2)  "Malayan  rhi- 
noceros," and  si  by  "rhinoceros."  Couvseus  credits  the  word  se  first 
with  the  latter  meaning,  secondly  with  that  of  bceuf  sauvage.* 

Chavannes*  has  clearly  and  sensibly  expressed  the  opinion  that 

>  It  should  properly  read,  "words." 

■  Referring  to  the  passage  of  the  Chou  U  where  the  hide  cuirasses  aie  mentiooed. 

■  In  his  essay  on  the  Manneis  tA  the  Aodent  Chinese  (in  Lecob,  Chinese  Classics, 
Vol.  IV,  Prol^omena,  p.  14S),  BiOT  says  that  "they  hunted  also  herds  of  deer,  of 

boaiB,  <^  wild  oxen,"  on  which  Legcs  annotates,  "These  wild  oxen  would  seem  to  be 
rhinoceroses."  But  in  his  original  article  (Journal  aiiati^,  1843,  p.  331),  Bior  has 
added  Uie  following  comment:  "Lecaract^rest'est  tradmt  ordinairement  par  rhino- 
ceros, et  c'est,  en  effet,  son  sens  actuel.  Lacharme  a  tradult.  tantAt  bos  syhestris, 
tantAt  rfainocfiroe.  II  me  semble  que  les  grandes  chasses  devaient  fitre  diriigees  surtout 
centre  des  troupeauz  de  txeufs  sauvajges  ou  buffles."  The  objections  raised  by  Biot 
in  the  above  passage  are  not  valid ;  it  is  certainly  possible  to  slice  rbinoceros-hide,  and 
to  sew  the  pieces  together-  Cuirasses  and  shields  have  been  niade  from  it,  as  may  be 
seen  from  many  ^lecimens  in  the  collections  of  our  museums.  A  shield  of  rhinoceros- 
hide  is  Ulusttatedin  Plate  XXVII.  In  accordance  with  the  above  definition,  Biot, 
likewise  in  his  translation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Bamboo  Books  (Bitrait  du  Journal 
asialifuc  1841  and  1843,  pp.  41,  46),  rendered  se  by  "rhinoceros"  and  si  by  "boeuf- 
si  (rhmoc^ros),"  while  Leggb  (Chinese  Classics,  Vol.  Ill,  Prolegomena,  pp.  14^,  i^) 
in  both  cases  has  "rhinoceros."  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  investigation 
how  Blot's  error  was  caused,  and  that  his  opinion  is  untenable.  W.  R.  Gingell  (The 
Ceremonial  Usages  of  the  Chinese,  p.  81,  London,  185a)  treated  the  two  words  in 
a  way  opposite  to  that  of  Biot,  translating  in  the  passage  of  Ckou  ti  the  term  si  kia 
by  "rhinoceros-hide  armor"  and  se  kia  by  "wild  buffalo's-hide  armor."  No  one  trf 
those  who  from  purely  philological  points  of  view  proposed  the  rendering  "wild 
buffalo"  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  raise  the  question  whether  anything  like  wild 
bufialo  exists  in  China,  aodently  or  in  modem  times.  Bushell  (The  Stone  Drums 
of  the  Oiou  Dynasty,  Jounial  CItina  Branch  R.Ai.Soc..  Vol.  VIU,  1874,  p.  154)  waa 
of  the  opinion  that  the  ancient  Chinese  hunted  the  rhinoceros  in  the  low  swamps. 

*  The  passage  in  Lun  yi  (xvi,  7)  is  translated  by  CowKSUK.  (Les  quatre  livres, 
p.  350),  "  Si  un  tigre  ou  un  boeuf  sauvage  s'6chappedesa  cage."  Nevertheless  in  the 
gloKary  (p,  664)  theSrord  se  is  render^  by  "rhinoceros."  Legge  (Chinese  Classics, 
Vol.  I,  p.  307)  translates  here  "rhinoceros,"  despite  Chu  Hi's  (undoubtedly  wron^ 
interpretation  of  H  being  a  >«  m'ti  ("wild  bull").  In  his  first  edition  of  Z.un  yu  (whi^ 
is  not  accessible  to  me,  but  this  may  be  gleaned  from  Plath,  Die  Beschftftigiinaen  der 
alten  Chinesen.  p.  56),  LacGB  translated  se  by  "wild  ox."  In  the  text  01  titng-tse 
(III,  3,  iz,  6),  Lbggb  (Classics,  Vol.  II,  p.  381)  and  Couvbbur  {I.  c,  p.  ^3)  are  in 
mutual  accord  in  translating  the  word  n  by  "rhinoceros,"  and  this  is  lUcewise  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  word  se  in  Li  ki,  II,  i ,  ui,  40  (Lsggb  in  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  158;  CouvsEUK,  Li  ki.  Vol.  I,  p.  iSi).  In  Tso  dnian,  vii,  a, 
Lbgce  (Classics,  Vol.  V,  p.  389)  rendeisriw  by  "rhinoceroses  and  wild  bulls." 

'  Les  M&noires  historiques  de  Se-ma  TsHen,  VoL  III,  p.  503. 
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S0  Mill  and  51  appear  to  be  two  different  species  of  rhinoceros.  Also 
G.  DEvfeaiA'  has  translated  se  and  si  by  "riiinoceros." 

Bketschneidek,  both  a  naturalist  and  an  eminent  sinologue,  upheld 
the  opinion  that  the  rhinoceros,  and  goblets  made  from  rhinoceros-hom, 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  classes,  and  that  the  latter  has 
been  reputed  from  time  immemtmal  for  its  antipoisonous  virtues.  He 
refers  the  saying  that  rhinoceros-hom  cures  all  poisons,  to  the  Shtn-nung 
^^  fa'(i0  Mnf;,  attributed  by  tradition  to  themythical  Emperor  Shta-nung, 
at  all  events  the  most  andent  Chinese  materia  medica  in  existence.* 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  Chinese-English  Dictionary,  Professor 
Giles,  the  eminent  ^nologue  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Ei^- 
land,  attributed  to  both  se  and  si  the  meanit^  of  "rhinoceros,"  with- 
out establishing  a  distinction  between  the  two.  In  the  second  edition, 
however,  we  read  under  se  (No.  10,298),  "A  bovine  animal,  figured  as  a 
buffalo  with  one  horn,  known  as  the  se  niu.  Another  name  for  the  si 
4138;  see  8346  for  its  confusion  with  the  rhinoceros."  Under  the  last- 
named  heading  it  is  said  that  the  term  51  niu  is  "a  bovine  animal, 
figured  as  a  buffalo  with  a  single  horn;"  with  the  addition  that  the 
traditional  "rhinoceros"  of  foreigners  seems  to  be  wholly  wrong. 
Further,  the  reader  is  requested  to  correct  No.  4128  si,  where  the 
meanings  "tapir"  and  "rhinoceros"  had  been  given.  In  his  "Adver- 
saria Sinica"  (p.  394),  Mr.  Giles  has  expounded  more  in  detail  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  make  these  alterations.  The  arguments 
advanced  by  him  are  briefly  three:  i.  The  rhinoceros  is  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  fn  kio,  "nose-hom."  a.  In  two  passages  o€  Chao  Ju-kua 
(translation  cA  Hikth  and  Rockhill,  pp.  118,  3.33),  rhinoceroses  are 
spoken  of  as  beii^  shot  with  arrows,  while  Giles  finds  it  stated  in  the 
T'u  sku  tsi  ck'tng  that  arrows  cannot  pierce  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros. 
3.  The  si  and  the  se  are  figured  in  the  latter  work  as  slightly  differing 

>  Histoire  des  relations  de  la  Chine  avec  I'Annani,  p.  38  (Paris,  1880). 

■  ChtMese  Seeordtr,  V(^  VI,  1875.  P- 19.  and  Medioval  Researches,  Vol.  I,  p.  153. 
Regarding  the  materia  medica  corrent  tmder  the  name  of  ShCn-nung  see  Brbt- 
9CHNSiDBK(BotaiuconSinicum,pt.i,  pp.  37-33).  Bbktschnsidbb,  though  believing 
that  in  India  the  people  from  time  immemorial  attribute  the  same  antipoisonous  vir- 
tues to  the  rhinoceros-hom  as  the  Chinese  do,  says  he  cannot  beUeve  that  the  Chioae 
have  borrowed  this  practice  from  the  Hindu  or  vka  versa.  The  Hindu  conception  is 
not  attested  by  any  passage  in  Sanskrit  literature,  but  only  by  Ctesias  ana  Aelian 
who  state  that  drinku^-vessels  made  from  the  horn  of  the  umcom  safeguard  from 
poison  and  various  diseases.  The  belief  is  likewise  absent  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, in  whose  records  the  number  of  references  to  rhinoceros-hom  is  exceedin^y 
small  (H.  BLtTMNBR,  Technologie  und  Tenninologie  der  Gewerbe  und  KOnste, 
Vol.  II,  p.  358).  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Chinese  notions  are  due  to  any  stimulus 
reonved  from  outside;  they  appear,  on  the  contrary,  as  legitimate  oSshoots  grown  on 
Taoist  s(h1.  liie  Chinese  likewise  conceived  the  idea  of  carving  rbinoceroe-hom  into 
cups,  girdle-plaques,  and  fanciful  ornaments.  We  shall  comeliack  to  these  various 
pomts  m  detail.    Compare  p.  154,  note. 
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PlO.    1. 
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bovine  animals,*  with  a  single  hora  on  the  head.  Says  Mr.  Giles, 
"The  Erk  ya  says:  the  latter  is  like  an  ox,  and  the  former  like  a  pig, 
while  the  Shan  hat  king  speaks  of  both  as  occurring  in  many  parts  of 
China.  There  is  thus  hopeless  confusion,  of  which  perhaps  the  explana- 
tion is  that  a  term  which  originally  meant  a  bovine  ftnimal  was  later  on 
wrongly  applied  to  the  rhinoceros." 

The  Gist  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Giles  is  not  admissible  as  good 
evidence  in  the  case.  "The  rhinoceros  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as 
pi  kio,  'nose-horn,'  and  is  approximately  figured  in  the  T'u  shu."  By 
referring  to  the  Chinese  cydopfedia  we  find,  however,  that  this  name 
with  the  illustration  is  extracted  from  the  K'nn  yii  t'u  skua.  The  latter 
is  not  the  production  of  a  Chinese  author,  but  of  the  Jesuit  Ferdinand 
Vekbiest,  bom  in  1623,  and  who  arrived  in  China  in  1659  and  died  in 
1688.*  Tliis  section  (rf  the  T'u  sku  isi  ch'tng  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Giles 
and  devoted  to  "strange  animals"  contains  quite  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions and  texts  derived  &om  the  work  of  Verbiest;  and  neither  his 
zodlc^cal  nomenclature  nor  his  descriptions  and  illustrations,  which  are 
based  on  European  lore,  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Chinese.  The 
evidence  is  here  produced  in  Pigs,  i  and  a.  In  Fig.  i,  Verbiest  pictures 
a  "single-homed  animal"  {tu  kio  shou),  saying,  "India,  situated  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  is  the  habitat  of  the  sii^e-homed  nm'mnl  which  is  as 
big  as  a  horse,  very  light  and  swift,  and  yellow  in  color.  On  its  head 
it  has  a  hom,  foiu'  to  five  feet  long,  of  bright  color.  It  is  made  into 
diinking-vessels  which  are  capable  of  neutralizing  poison.  As  the 
hom  is  pointed,  the  animal  can  charge  a  big  lion.  The  lion,  while 
stn^gling  with  it,  takes  refuge  behind  a  tree;  and  when  missing  its 
aim,  it  butts  the  tree,  while  the  lion  bites  it  at  this  moment."  In  Fig.  2, 
the  pi  kio  skou  referred  to  by  Mr.  Giles  is  pictured.  Verbiest  com- 
ments, "  The  locality  Kang-pa-ya'  in  India,  situated  on  the  continent  c^ 
Asia,  is  the  habitat  of  an  animal  called  'nose-horn'  (rendering  of  'rhi- 
noceros'J.  Its  body  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  elephant,  but  its  feet 
are  somewhat  shorter.  Its  trunk  is  covered  all  over  with  led  and 
yellow  spots,  and  is  overlaid  with  scales.  Arrows  cannot  pierce  it.  On 
its  nose  there  is  a  sin^e  hom  as  strong  as  steel.  It  prepares  for  its 
battles  with  the  elephant  by  whetting  its  hom  on  the  rocks;  and  hitting 

1  This  is  a  debatable  pcnnt.  The  two  iUustrations  do  not  resemble  bovine  iwiimah, 
but  deer  (see  Pigs.  9  and  10  on  pp.  103  and  103).  The  "bovine  animal  with 
one  hom"  first  appears  in  Lionel  Gn.BS,  An  Ali^betical  Index  to  the  Chinese 
Encyclopaedia,  p.  5  (London,  1911). 

•  Wtub,  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  58;  M.  Courant,  Catalogue  des  livrei 
chinob,p.  95;H.  CoKDiER,  L'imprimeriesino-europtenneenChine,  p.  S9;P.  Pblliot 
BvUttin  dt  CEaAefraniaiie  d'Extrime-Orimt,  Vol.  HI,  1903,  pp.  109, 1 15. 

*  That  is,  Khambftyat  or  Cambay,  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Gujarat. 
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the  el^hant's  paunch,  it  kills  it."  The  alleged  combats  of  the  rhinoceros 
with  the  lion  and  dephant  are  classical  reminiscences  (see  p.  84)  which 
are  absent  from  Chinese  folk-lore.  Verbiest  repeats  the  popular  tradi- 
tions current  at  his  time  in  Europe,  and  like  Cosmas  Indicopleustes, 
still  discriminates  between  the  monoceros  or  unicornis  {tu  kio)  and  the 
rhinoceros  {pi  kio),  illustrating  the  former  by  the  unicorn  of  European 
heraldry.  Consequently  the  terms  employed  by  Verbiest  are  literal 
translations  of  European  nomenclature  into  Chinese,  made  by  Verbiest 
for  his  purpose;  and  the  word  pi  kio  cannot  be  claimed,  as  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Giles,  as  a  genuine  tenn  of  the  Chinese  language.  It  is  a  foreign 
term  not  employed  by  the  Chinese.  Indeed,  in  a  long  series  of  Chinese 
terts  dealing  with  the  rhinoceros,  and  given  below,  not  any  use  of  this 
name  is  made.  Only  a  single  case  is  known  to  me:  the  Manchu- 
Cbinese  dictionary  Ts'ing  win  pu  kui  of  1786  (Ch.  4,  p.  33)  explains  the 
Manchu  word  sufen  by  the  said  pi  kio,  adding  the  definition,  "a  strange 
animal  bred  in  Cambaya  in  India,  like  an  elephant,  with  short  feet, "  etc., 
the  same  as  given  by  Verbiest.  This,  accordingly,  is  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  latter's  statement,  and  is  not  conclusive.  Curiously  enough,  that 
expression  which  Mr.  Giles  credits  as  the  only  authentic  word  for 
"rhinoceros"  is  given  a  quite  different  meaning  in  the  PtJyglot  Dictionary 
of  K'ien-lung  (Appendix,  Ch.  4,  p.  75),  where  we  find  the  series  Chin. 
pi  kio  shou,  Manchu  sufen,  Tibetan  ba-nun,  Mongol  bamin.  The  Tibet- 
an word  bo'men,  reSected  in  Marco  Polo's  beyamini,^  denotes  the  gayal 
wild  ox  {Bos  gavaeus).  Whether  this  equation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
correct,  is  certainlya  debatable  question;  but  this  point  does  not  concern 
us  here.  The  point  to  be  brot^ht  out  is  that  pi  kio  in  the  sense  of 
"rhinoceros"  is  a  term  coined  by  Verbiest,  and  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
pcnnted  out  in  any  Chinese  text  prior  to  his  time.*  Simultaneously 
Mr.  Giles's  argument  directed  against  Hirth  — "the  T'u  sku  expressly 

■  See  the  writer's  Chinese  Pottery,  p.  360,  note  4. 

*  The  gener&l  Chinese  expression  for  rhinoceros-horn  which  is  even  now  traded 
to  Canton  and  there  made  into  caryines  is  still  si  kio;  hence  it  follows  that  at  the 
present  day  the  designation  of  the  animal  itself,  as  it  has  been  for  several  milliTiriitirTis, 
13  the  word  si.  The  Enf^lish  and  Chinese  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  Commercial 
Press,  issued  by  a  commission  of  Chinese  scholars,  who  must  know  their  languajge, 
reodeis  the  word  "rhinoceros"  intose  ntii  and  f e  (Vol.  II,  p.  1919).  Couvbeub  (Diet. 
frangais-chinois,  3d  ed.)  has  likewise  w  niu.  Doolittlb  (Hand-Book  of  the  Chin^ 
Language,  V6L1,  p.  4ii)fnves  under  "rhinoceros"  fi.if  ntti.and  liniii.  Scblbgel 
(Neoeriandsch-chiikeesch  Woordenboek,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  633)  renders  the  word  by  le,  si, 
and  ft  ntit.  True  it  is  that  in  recent  times  the  words  se  and  si  have  been  trai^erred 
to  bovine  animals,  and  the  Chinese  themselves  are  well  aware  of  this  fact.  Thus 
Li  Shi-chfin,  in  his  Pin  Is'ao  kang  mii,  remarks  that  the  term  "hairy  rhinoceros  "is  al 
ffAMMf  referred  to  the  yak  (see  p.  150).  This,  however,  as  will  be  established  by  abun- 
dant evidence,  was  not  the  case  in  former  times.  In  fact,  these  recent  adjustments 
prove  nothiiu  for  conditions  which  obtained  in  earlier  periods.  The  question  as  to 
DOW  the  woroM  became  transferred  to  the  buSalo  is  discussed  on  p.  161,  note  5. 
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says  that  arrows  cannot  pierce  the  bide  of  the  rhinoceros  " —  falls  to  the 
ground.  This  is  a  verdict  of  Verbiest,  and  not  to  be  encountered  in  any 
Chinese  report  regarding  the  rhinoceros.  It  is,  moreover,  an  argument 
of  no  meaning  and  no  value;  it  is  simply  a  popular  notion  of  fabulous 


The  numerous  stories  formerly  current  anent  the  rhinoceros  chi^y 
culminated  in  three  points, —  its  ferocity,  the  use  of  its  horn  as  a  weapon 
of  attack,  and  its  invulnerability.  These  notions  have  been  refuted  by 
close  observation.  We  quote  an  authority,  R.  Lydeecek  :  *  "  Forttmate- 
ly,  in  spite  of  stories  to  the  contrary,  the  creature  in  its  wild  state  appears 
to  be  (^  a  mild  and  harmless  disposition,*  seeking  rather  to  escape  from 

'  The  Game  Aoimale  of  India,  Bumia,  Malaya,  and  Tibet,  p.  31  (London,  1907). 

>  Certunly;  it  is  easily  kept  in  confinement  and  tamed,  and  has  often  been  trans- 
ported over  vast  tracts  cu  water  and  land.  A  Eood  example  of  the  overland  trans- 
portation of  a  tamed  rhinoceros  or  several  anim^  is  furnished  by  Se-ma  TsSen,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Imperial  Sacrifices  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  when  this  animnl  tc^ther 
with  an  elefibant  was  conducted  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  T'ai  in  Shan-tuog  with 
a  possible  view  to  their  being  sacrificed;  but  the  Emperor  spared  their  lives,  and  the 
ntiimaU  weie  allowed  to  return  (see  Chavannes,  Lea  MSmoires  historiques  de  Se-ma 
Ts'ien,  VoL  III,  p.  502).  The  foUowine  tributes  of  living  rhinoceroses  are  on  record. 
In  the  year  2  a.d.  the  country  Huang-chi  (south  of  Tonking,  30,000  litrom  the  cafMtal 
of  China)  sent  a  living  rhinoceros  as  tribute  to  the  Court  of  China,  as  mentioned 
three  times  in  the  Ts'ten  Han  shu  (Ch.  37  b,  p.  17  b).  These  texts  have  recently 
been  studied  by  Paul  Pelliot  (T'oun^  Pao,  191a,  pp.  457-460),  who  has  revealed 
their  fundamental  importance  for  the  history  of^Chinese  mations  with  the  countries 
of  die  Indian  Ocean  in  the  &rst  century  of  our  era.  On  the  basis  of  Pelliot's  transla- 
tions, the  country  Huang-chi  has  recently  been  made  the  object  of  an  interesting 
gec^rratdiical  study  on  the  part  of  A.  Hbkrhakn  (Ein  alter  Seeverkebr  zwischen 
Abesstnien  und  Sud-Cbina  bis  zum  Beginn  unserer  Zeitrechnung,  Zeilsckrift  der 
GettUichafl  fiir  Erdkunde  tu  Berlin,  1913,  pp.  553-561).  This  author  identifies 
Huang-chi  with  Abyssinia  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  rhinoceros  occurs  there. 
This  argument  is  not  c^ent,  since  the  home  of  the  animal  is  in  all  parts  of  bo^  In- 
dias,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra  as  well.  Also  for  other  reasons  this  identification  is 
unfortunate.  The  transportation  of  a  live  rhinoceros  from  Abyssinia  to  China  over 
a  maritime  route  would  have  been  a  feat  impossible  in  those  days,  in  view  of  the  im- 
perfect stateof  navigation,  whileitcould  easily  have  been  accomplished,  if  Huan{;-chi, 
as  assumed  by  me,  was  located  on  the  Malayan  Peninsula ;  and  as  shown  by  the  Cbmese 
records,  the  live  rhinoceroses  all  hailed  from  Indo-China  or  Java.  The  name  Huang- 
chi,  moreover,  cannot  be  derived  from  Aghaei,  as  Herrmann  thinks.  His  dedsive 
argument  in  support  of  this  theory  is,  of  course,  the  statement  in  the  Chinese  text 
that  Huang-chi  is  30,000  It  distant  from  Ch*ang-ng^,  the  then  capital  of  China.  Mr. 
Herrmann  unreserv^y  accepts  this  as  a  fact,  and  is  in  this  manner  carried  away  to 
eastern  Africa.  We  have  known  for  a  long  time  (in  fact,  the  Jesuits  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  knew  it)  that  the  Chinese  definitions  of  distances  over  maritime  routes 
must  not  be  taken  at  their  surface  value.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  be  more  Chinese 
in  this  respect  than  the  Chinese  themselves.  The  following  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Sunt  shu,  the  History  of  the  Liu  Sung  Dynasty  (420-478  a.d.;  Ch.  91);  "The 
GouUiem  and  south-western  barbarians,  generally  speaking,  live  to  the  south  and 
south-west  of  Kiao-chi  (northern  Annam),  and  aiso  mhabit  the  islands  in  the  great 
ocean;  the  distance  is  about  three  to  five  thousand  It  for  those  that  are  nearer,  and 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  li  for  those  that  are  farther  away.  When  s^ing  in  a 
vessel  it  is  difficult  to  compute  the  length  of  the  road,  and  therefore  we  must  recollect 
that  the  number  of  li,  given  with  respect  to  the  barbarians  of  the  outer  countries, 
must  not  be  taken  as  exact"  (see  Grosn&veldt,  in  MUceilatuous  Papers  relatirti  to 
Indo-China,  Vol.  I,  p.  127).    It  is  plainly  indicated  in  this  passage  that  the  distances 
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its  enemies  by  flight  than  to  rout  them  by  attack.  When  badly  wound- 
ed, or  so  hustled  about  by  elephants  and  beaters  as  to  become  be- 
wildered, a  rhinoceros  will,  however,  occasioiiaUy  charge  home.  In 
such  onslai^ts  it  is  the  common  belief  that  the  animal,  Uke  its  African 
cousins,  uses  its  horn  as  its  weapon  of  ofEence;  but  this  is  an  error,  the 
real  weapotis  being  the  triangular,  sharp-pointed  low  tusks."  The 
same  auUior  states  in  another  work*  on  the  skin  c^  the  animal,  "Prom 
the  immense  thickness  and  ^iparent  toughness  of  its  enormous  folds, 
it  was  long  considered  that  the  hide  ot  the  Indian  rhinoceros  was  bullet- 
proof, and  that  the  only  places  where  the  animal  was  vulnerable  were 
the  jtrints  of  the  armor.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sldn  of  the 
living  animal  is  quite  soft,  and  can  readily  be  penetrated  in  any  place 
by  a  bullet,  (H'ea^ytnerced  by  a  hunting  knife.  When  dried  it  becomes, 
however,  etceedii^ly  hard;  and  it  was  formerly  employed  by  the 
Indian  princes  in  the  manufacture  of  shields  for  their  sddiery." 

given  for  the  routes  in  the  southern  ocean  are  not  exact,  and  that  a  description  of 
twent)^  to  thirty  thousand  li  is  nothingbut  a  convention  to  denote  the  veiy  remote 
barbarians  of  the  south.  Compaie,  on  Chinese  c&lculationsofBea-route9,particularIf 


p.  3  a)  the  location  of  Huang-chi  is  positively  indicated  as  bein|[  » 
ti^),  which  means  that  itwasntuatedcM  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  In  84  a 
iitat  I  beyond  the  boundary  of  Ji-nan  offered  to  the  Court  a  Uvic^  rhinoceros  and 
a  iriiite  pheasant  (Hon  Ha»  shit,  Ch.  1 16,  p.  3  b).  In  94  a.d.  the  tnoes  in  the  south- 
vest  of  Sze-ch'uan  sent  an  envoy  and  intertireter  presenting  a  rhinoceros  and  a  big 
elephant  (Md.,  Ch.  116,  p.  8  b).  At  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ling  i;i63-i88  a.d.) 
of  the  Later  Han  dynas^,  Ktu-chbiiii  Tonldng  despatched  a  living  miiioceros  to  the 
OiineseCourt  (ffuanydHandraMtRgfi'tmeefti,  ed.of  i46i,Cn.  90.  foLs,  where 
it  is  said  also  that  at  uie  tinu  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  (I360'I367)  Annam  presented  a 
rhinoceros).  In  539  Fu-nan  sent  a  live  rhinoceros  (Ltant  ^^f^-  Ch.  54,  p.  4).  A  similar 
report  in  regard  to  thecountiycrfHo-ling(Java)occursin8i9A,D.  atthetimeof  the 
T'ai^  dynasty  (£mi  rant  shu,  Ch.  197,  p.  3  b).  Finally  the  poets  Yflan  Chfin 
(779^31;  Giles,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  964)  and  Po  Kfl-i  have  celebrated  in 
verse  a  taine  rhinoceros  which  had  been  sent  as  tribute  in  the  vear  796;  it  was  housed 
in  the  Shang-lin  palace,  and  an  official  was  appointed  to  care  tor  it ;  but  in  the  winter 
of  the  following  year  when  great  cold  set  in,  Uie  poor  creature  died.  In  1009  Kiao-chi 
(Aimam)  presented  a  tame  rhinoceros  to  the  Court  (.Sunt  ski,  Ch.  489),  and  there 


other  amilar  reports  by  the  essayists  of  the  Sung  period. — TAVSunsi  (Travda 

in  India,  ed.  V.  Ball,  VoL  I,  p.  iia)  saw  a  rhinoceros  eating  stalks  of  millet  presented 
to  it  by  a  small  boy;  encouraged  by  this  sight,  the  traveller  seized  some  stalks,  and 
the  rhinoceros  at  once  approached  him,  opening  its  mouth  four  or  five  times;  he 
placed  some  stalks  in  it,  and  when  the  animal  had  eaten  them,  it  continued  to  cpen 
Its  mouth  to  receive  some  more.  Tame  rhinoceroses,  to  which  a  »»d  deal  of  freei&m 
was  allowed,  were  formerly  not  uncommonly  kept  by  the  Rajas  (H  India.  Surety,  not 
cmly  men,  but  alaoanimals,  are  usually  better  than  their  reputation  amon^  men.  One 
of  the  most  notable  facts  about  the  behavior  of  the  rhinoceros  in  captivity,  as  al- 
ready observed  by  Daswin  (The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica- 
tion, VoL  II,  p.  165,  Murray  sedition,  1905).  is  that  under  this  condition  it  breeds  in 
India  far  more  readily  than  the  elephant.  The  capUve  elephants,  in  contrast  to  the 
Ainoceros,  as  pointed  out  by  Darwin  and  confirmed  by  others  (B.  Hahn,  Knltur- 
geschichte  der  Haustiere,  p.  37),  but  very  rarely  breed;  aa  a  rule,  they  do  not  even 
copulate.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  rhinocem  possesses  the  qualities  fitting  it  for 
dcnnestication,  and  that  only  the  lack  <A  promising  advantages  has  preventra  man 
from  embarking  on  such  a  plan. 

*  The  New  Natural  History,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1055-1056. 
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Naturally  the  skin  of  the  ammal  is  as  soft  and  sensitive  as  that  of  any 
other  living  creature,  and  arrows  are  certainly  painful  to  it.  Only 
when  properly  prepared  and  dried  does  the  skin  assume  that  iron-Iiloe 
hardness  whidi  has  achieved  its  reputation  and  probably  caused  the 
fable  of  its  being  impenetrable  in  the  live  beast.  The  account  of  the 
Arab  envoy  given  in  993  to  the  Chinese  Emperor,  that  "to  capture  a 
rhinoceros,  a  man  with  a  bow  and  arrow  climbs  a  big  tree,  where  he 
watches  for  the  animal  until  he  can  shoot  and  kill  it,"  as  narrated  by 
Chao  Ju-kua,  is  entirely  trustworthy.'  The  fable  lies  entirely  in  the 
"arrows  cannot  pierce  the  hide,"  to  which  Mr.  Giles  gives  credence. 
When  it  is  said,  "he  rips  up  a  man  with  his  horn,"  Chao  Ju-kua  simply 
accepts  the  belief  of  all  his  contemporaries,  eastern  and  western;  and  the 
remark  certainly  proves  that  he  speaks  of  the  rhinoceros,  while  it  is  no 
argument  in  favor  (rf  Mr.  Giles's  opinion  that  the  animal  in  question  is 
not  the  rhinoceros. 

While  the  general  result  at  which  Mr.  Giles  has  arrived  is  not 
novel,  being  partly  anticipated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Biot,  Palladius,  and 
Couvreur,  his  arguments,  as  summed  up  above  under  No.  3,  are  original, 
and  deserve  serious  consideration  and  discussion.  What  appears  to 
Mr.  Giles  as  the  most  weighty  eviden<%  in  favor  of  his  view  are  the 
queer  Chinese  illustrations  of  the  two  animals.  Queer  they  are,  but 
we  must  make  an  attempt  at  understanding  and  explaining  them.  For 
this  reascm,  we  shall  first  enter  on  a  somewhat  lengthy  digression  into  the 
iconography  of  the  rhinoceros;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this,  as  every- 

*  The  ^ect  of  arrows  on  the  rhinoceroe  is  well  illustrated  in  the  followiiu  story  of 
Caspar  Cokksa,  who  went  to  India  in  1513,  and  wrote  a  detailed  chronicle  of  the 
Portuiniese  possessions  there.  Me  describes  a  battle  of  King  Cacandor,  who  availed 
himyff  of  elephants  fighting  with  swords  upon  their  tuslcs,  and  in  front  of  them  were 
arrayed  eighty  rhinoceroses  (gaju^)  "carrying  on  their  horns  three-prooged  iron 
we^ions  with  whidi  they  fought  venr  stoutly  .  .  .  and  tha  Mt^rs  with  their 
arrows  made  a  great  disdiarge,  woun<UQg  many  <d  the  elephants  and  the  ta^as, 
whichastheyfeltthearrow3,tiirneduKlfled,breald]izupthabattles"  .  .  .  (quoted 
by  YuLsandBuxNELL,  Hobson-Jobson,p.363)'  In  India  rhinoceroses  were  hunted 
with  sabre,  lanoe,  and  arrows.  iWur  lalledon  the  fiootier  td.  Tfanhmir  several  rhi- 
noceroses  with  sabre  and  lances,  although  *yn^  anitnal  ha^  sudi  a  hard  laViti  that  it  "*" 
be  pierced  only  by  extraordinary  efforts  (Pktis  de  la  Cbok,  Histoire  de  Timur  Bee, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  159,  quotedby  YuLEandBusNELL,  Hobson-Jobson,  p.  763).  InBaber's 
Memoirs  (quoted  ibid.)  a  rhinoceros-bunt  is  described  in  these  words:  "A  she 
rhinoceros,  that  had  whelps,  came  out,  ajid  fled  along  the  plain;  many  arrows  were 
shot  at  her,  but  .  .  .  she  gained  cover."  The  hunters  of  Java  hide  sickle-shaped 
knives  under  the  moss  on  steep  mountain-paths;  the  animal,  dn^ging  its  paundi 
almost  close  to  the  ground,  lips  up  itself,  and  is  then  easily  mastered  iP.  J.  Vbth, 
Java,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  3S9,  Haarlem,  1903).  Ho3B  and  McOougall  (The  Pagan  Tribes 
of  Borneo,  Vol.  I,  p.  145,  Londtwi,  191a)  have  this  observation  to  report:  "  Punans, 
who  hunt  without  dogs  (which  in  fact  they  do  not  possess),  will  lie  in  wait  for  the 
rhinoceros  beside  the  track,  along  which  he  comes  to  his  daily  mud-bath,  ackd  drive 
a  spear  into  his  flank  or  shoulder;  then,  after  hastily  retiring,  they  track  him  throu^ 
the  jungle,  until  they  come  upon  him  again,  and  find  an  opportunity  of  driving  in 
another  spear  or  a  poiscmed  dart  through  some  weak  spot  01  his  armor." 
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thii^  else  connected  with  the  animal,  is  an  attractive  subject  of  great 
culture-histOTical  interest.  It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the 
Chinese  sketches  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Giles,  and  other  Chinese  illustra- 
tions as  well,  can  never  have  been  intended  for  any  bovines,  whatever 
the  alleged  bovine  character  in  the  animal  may  be;  for  there  is  in  this 
world  no  bovine  animal  with  a  single  horn  and  three  toes  which,  as  will 
be  shown,  appear  in  the  early  Chinese  definition,  and  are  plainly  out- 
lined in  the  sketch  of  the  rhinoceros  said  in  the  Erh  ^a  to  be  of  hog-like 
appearance  (Pig.  6).'  The  single  horn  and  the  three  toes,  however, 
are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  of  this  animal 
exclusivdy.  But  we  are  first  going  to  study  the  psychology  of  the  case. 
On  the  first  day  of  May  of  the  year  1515  the  first  live  rhinoceros  was 
brought  to  modem  Europe  from  India  by  Portuguese,  and  presented  to 
King  Emanuel  of  Portugal.*  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  Albrecht 
Dflrer,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  exotic  animals  and  people,  sketched 
in  the  same  year  a  likeness  of  this  rhinoceros,  published  as  a  wood- 
engraving,  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  description  in  German.  Durer's 
original  drawing  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Plate  IX).'  It 
is  so  weak  that,  as  already  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Paksoms,*  the  first  serious 

*  See  Ukewise  Fig.  9,  p.  10a. 

*  The  history  of  this  event  is  narrated  in  the  Decadaa  de  Asia  of  J.  dk  Bauos 
(quoted  by  YnLB  and  Bukmbll,  Hobaon-Jobaon,  p.  363) :  "And  in  return  for  many 
rich  presents  which  this  Diogo  Pemandez  carried  to  the  King,  and  besides  others 
which  the  King  sent  to  Affonso  Alboqnerque,  there  was  an  animal,  tha  biggest  which 
Nature  has  crated  after  the  elephant,  and  Uw  great  ttiemy  of  the  latter .  .  .  whidi 
the  natives  of  the  land  of  Gambia,  whence  this  one  came,  diUGanda,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  Rhinoceros.  And  Anonso  d'Alboquerque  sent  this  to  the  Kins  Don  Man- 
uel, and  it  came  to  this  Kingdom,  and  it  was  afterwards  lost  on  its  way  to  Rome,  when 
the  King  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the  Pope." 

■  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  of  the  British  Museum  for  his  courtesy 
in  favoring  me  witii  a  ccn>y  of  this  wood-«ngraving,  from  which  our  reproduction  is 
made.  The  particular  of  the  history  of  this  engiaviny  are  discussed  by  C.  Dodgson 
(Catalogue  of  Early  Gennan  arid  Fkmish  Woodcuts  m  tha  British  Museum,  Vol  I, 
p.  307,  Londcn,  1903). 

*  Die  natfliliche  Historie  des  Nashoms,  welche  von  Doctor  Pabsons  in  einem 
Sdireiben  en  Maktin  Polkbs,  Rittem  und  Prfteidenten  der  KOniglich-EngUscben 
SocietAt  abgcfasset,  mit  zuverl&ssigen  Abbilduii«n  veraehen,  und  aua  dem  EngUschen 
in  das  Deutsche  flbersezet  worden  vcm  Doctor  Geokg  Leonhakt  Hum,  NOmberg, 
bey  Stein  und  Raspe,  1747.  The  English  original  of  this  interesting  pamphlet  <j£  16 
pages  in  quarto  is  not  known  to  me.  It  is  accompanied  b;^  three  putea  engraved  on 
copper  representing  the  first  fairly  exact  figures  of  the  rtunoceros  in  various  views, 
its  bom  and  other  oigans  of  its  body.  An  anonymous  copper-engraving  was  pub- 
lished in  ijiB  under  the  title,  "VeraeCBgies  Rhinocerotis  qui  in  Asia,  et  c]uid^  in 
terris  Mopdis  Magni  in  resicne  Assam  captus  et  anno  1741  tcrtio  aetatu  anno  a 
ct^tano  Douvemont  van  der  Meer  ex  Bengala  in  Belgium  translatus  est"  This 
rhmoceras,  a  three  vears  old  animal,  wasexMoited  in  Hculandin  1741,  ands^ledoa 
the  placards  the  btfienutth  of  the  Bible  (Job,  40)  and  the  unicorn  of  mediteval  times. 
It  proved  an  overwhelming  sensation.  In  1747  it  made  its  appearance  at  Leiprig 
where  Gellbrt  set  it  a  literanr  monument  m  the  poem  with  the  beginning.  In 
order  to  behold  the  rhinoceros,  I  was  told  by  my  friend,  1  resolved  to  stroll  out."    In 
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student  of  the  anatomy  of  the  rhinoceros,  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that 
he  had  ever  seen  the  animal.    This  fact  is  quite  certain,  for  it  is  known 
that  the  King  of  Portugal  despatched  the  animal  to  the  Pope,  and  that  it 
was  drowned  ofi  Genova  when  the  vessd  on  board  which  it  was  being 
carried  was  foundered.    The  only  supposition  that  remains,  therefore,  is 
that  some  one  of  Lisbon  near  King  Emanuel  must  have  sent  on  to  Diirer 
a  rough  outline-sketch  of  the  novel  and  curious  creature,  which  was  im- 
proved and  somewhat  adorned  by  the  great  artist.    But  to  what  sources 
did  he  turn  for  information  on  the  subject?    Naturally  to  that  fountain- 
bead  from  which  all  knowledge  was  drawn  during  that  period,  the  au< 
thors  of  classical  antiquity. 
The  fact  that  DOrer  really 
followed  this  procedure  is 
evidenced  by  the  very  de- 
scription   of    the    animal, 
which    he   added    to    his 
sketch,  and   in  which  he 
reiterates  the  story  of  the 
ancients  regarding  the  eter- 
nal enmity  and  struggle  of 
rhinoceros  and  elephant.' 
The  most  curious  feature 
about  Diirer's  rhinoceros  is 
that,  besides  the  horn  on 


MOncben,  1913).  The  rhiooceros  is  a  subject  which  for  obvious  reasons  has  seldom 
tempted  an  artist.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  no  artist  has  ever  tnade  even  a 
tolerably  flood  sketch  of  it,  and  that  only  photography  has  done  it  full  justice. 

'  According  to  the  tales  of  the  ancients,  the  feuds  between  the  two  animals  were 
fought  for  the  salce  of  waterinf;-places  and  pastures;  and  the  rhinoceros  prepared  it- 
self for  the  combat  by  sharpemng  its  hom  on  the  rocks  in  order  to  better  np  Uie  arch- 
enemy's paunch  which  it  knows  to  be  its  softest  part  (compare  Diodor,  i,  36;  Aelian, 
Nat.  ammalium,  xvii,  44;  Pausanias,  ix,  31 ;  and  Plinv,  Nat.  kUt.,  viii,  30:  alter 
hie  genitus  hostis  elepbanto  comn  ad  soxa  limato  praeparat  se  pugnae,  in  dimicatione 
alvwn  maxime  petens,  quam  sdt  ease  molliorem}.  The  same  stoiy  is  still  repeated  by 
JoHAH  Nbuhof  (Die  Gesantadiaft  der  Ost-Induchen  Gesellschatt  [1655^57].  p-  349> 
Amsterdam,  1669)  Is  his  description  of  the  Chinese  rhinoceros,  which  is  based  on 
classical,  not  Chinese  reports;  It  makes  permanent  war  on  the  elephant,  and  when 
reiady  to  fight,  it  whets  its  hom  on  stones.  In  the  struggle  with  the  elephant  it  alwa^ 
hits  toward  its  paunch  where  it  is  softest,  and  when  it  has  opened'  a  hole  there,  it 
desists,  and  allows  it  to  bleed  to  death.  It  gnmts  like  a  hog;  its  flesh  eaten  by  the 
Moors  is  so  tough  that  only  teeth  of  steel  comd  bite  it."  The  Brahmaos  alloweid  the 
flesh  of  the  rhinoceros  to  be  eaten  as  a  medicine  (M.  Chakkavarti,  Animals  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  I^yadasi,  iitmoirs  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  Vol.  I,  p.  371,  Calcutta,  1906); 
accoTcUng  to  al-BEnmi  (Sacbau,  Alberuni  s  Ini£a,  Vol.  i,  p.  304),  they  had  the 
privil^ie  of  eating  its  flesh.  Ctbsias  stated  wrongly  that  the  flesh  is  so  bitter  that  it 
IS  not  eaten. 
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its  nose,  it  is  provided  with  another  smaller  horn  on  its  neck.  This 
proves  that  he  must  have  read  about  a  two-homed  rhinoceros,  for  the 
spedmen  shipped  to  Portugal  was  the  single-homed  spedes  of  India. 
M ASTiAL,  in  one  of  his  epigrams  {Spect.  Ep.  XXII),  has  the  verse, 
"namque  grovem  geminc  cornu  sic  extulit  ursum."  As  long  as  the  fact 
of  a  two-homed  rhinoceros  was  not  yet  scientifically  established, — 
and  Dr.  Parsons  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  it  out, —  the  critics  of 
Martial  felt  greatly  embarrassed  over  the  statement  that  a  rhinoceros 
with  double  horn*  should  have  Ufted  a  bear,  and  arbitrarily  changed 
the  verse  in  various  ways  to  get  around  the  double  hom.  Durer  no 
doubt  had  this  passage  in  mind,  and  accepted  it  as  a  fact.  Nobody  at 
that  time,  however,  knew  the  location  of  the  second  hom:  thus  it  found 
its  place  on  the  neck.*    This  case  is  very  instmctive,  for  the  Chinese 

'  The  two-homed  Africaa  rhinoceroa  is  fignred  <»i  the  bronze  coins  of  Emperor 
Domitiaii  and  on  Aleiandriiui  coins  of  the  same  emperor  (Iuhoof-Bi.UUEB  and  KEL- 
LER, Tier-  und  Pflanzenbilder  ani  Mflusen  und  Gunmen,  Plate  IV,  6),  and  unmis- 
takably referred  to  by  Pausanias  {l.  c),  who  describes  it  as  having  the  one  hom  on 
the  extremity  of  its  nose,  the  other,  not  reiy  large,  above  the  latter.  The  strusgle 
between  bear  and  rhinoceros  is  r^resented  on  a  pottery  lamp  from  Labicum,  whirls 
reproduced  in  Fi^.  7  after  O.  Kellbs  CHere  des  classischen  Altertums,  p.  IIB, 
Iimsbmck,  i387),mardertoillustratetheaffinityof  this  creature  with  the  "hog-like" 
rhinoceros  of  ibe  Chinese  (Pig.  6).  Durer's  picture  formerly  led  astray  man^  a 
student  of  clasMcalantiquitybygiving  the  impression  that  a  hom  was  really  growing 
up  from  the  animal's  back.  Thus  S.  Bochabt,  in  hi^  Hieronjicon  (p.  931,  Lugduni 
Etatavorum,  1693),  a  teamed  treatise  on  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  makes 
the  following  observation  with  reference  to  the  verse  of  Martial  above  quoted: 
"  Prustra  etiam  id  observatur,  Rhinocerotem  geminum  habere  cornu.  Alterura  enim 
est  in  dorso,  quo  ur^um  extulisse  did  non  potest.  Itaque  ad  illud  cornu  non  pertinent 
haecpoetae:  geminocomu  sic  extulit  ursum."  It  was  Bochart  who  proposed  several 
conjectures  tending  to  ameliorate  Martial's  text.  Johannes  Bkcemann  (De  historia 
naturali  veterum  hbellus  primus,  p.  139,  Petropoli  et  Goettineae,  1766)  was  the  first 
to  point  out  emphatically  the  actual  truth  in  the  matter,  in  tuese  words:    "  Sed  non 

-«i.  ..i.:i..i — : 4.: 1 — ^(^  jmj  cQmua  negloctis  'Hi''  veterum  lods  [i.e.,  the 

si  n^arunt  Rhinoceroti;  uti  Scheuchzerus.  Peyerus. 

nee  negare,    Hodie  enim  auctoritatibus  gravissi- 

B  probatum  est,  esse  Rhinocerotes  etiam  bicomes,  qui  comu 
alteram  non  in  fronte,  non  in  dorso,  sed  etiam  in  nare  habent."  In  view  01  our  sub- 
ject, it  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  to  note  that  this  truth  was  generally  recognized  in 
Burc^  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  Chinese  authors  wore 
well  mformed  on  the  subject  from  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

*  It  has  recently  been  asserted  (compare  the  notice  of  S.  Reinach,  Se^ut  archSo- 
lotique,  1913,  p.  105)  that  the  rhinoceros  on  a  marble  relief  of  Pompeii  (Fig,  3;  repro- 
duced also  by  Reinach,  Repertoire  de  reliefs,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  93;  and  O.  Kiuxkk,  Die 
antike  Tierwelt,  Vol.  I,  p.  3S8)  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  wood-engiaving  b^  Ehlrer  and 
accordingly  the  work  of  a  forger.  This  point  of  view  seems  to  me  inadmissible,  and  I 
concur  with  Reinach  in  the  view  that  a  common  antique  model  may  have  been  handed 
down  by  the  illustrators  of  the  bestiaries.  The  most  striking  coincidence  between 
the  rhinoceros  of  Pompeii  and  that  of  Dftrer  Is  the  location  of  flie  second  hom  on  the 
neck.  This  argument,  however,  is  not  cogent  in  establishing  a  close  interdependence 
of  the  two;  foralsoin  China,  on  a  picture  of  Yen  Li<>£n  of  the  T'ang period  (Pig,  11  J, 
the  rhinoceros  appears  with  a  hom  on  its  neck,  and  with  scales  on  its  body.  As  the 
artists  all  over  the  world  were  so  much  puzzled  as  to  where  to  place  the  hom  or  homs, 
it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  Darer,  solely  guided  by  his  reading  of  ancient  writers, 
even  without  having  recourse  to  an  antique  pictorial  representation,  worked  out  his 
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diBu^tsmen  who  had  set  before  them  the  task  of  portraying  a  rhinoceros 
saw  themselves  in  the  same  predicament  as  DQrer,  in  that  they  were 
lacking  all  personal  experience  of  the  animal,  and  for  this  reason  were 
actuated  by  the  same  psycholc^cal  factors.  They,  on  their  part, 
resorted  to  the  classical  definitions  of  the  animal,  as  laid  down  in  the 
ancient  dicticmaries  Erh  ya  and  Skuo  win;  they  did  not  intend  to  picture 
a  rhinoceros  true  to  nature  and  directly  frcHU  nature,  simply  because  they 
were  deprived  of  this  opportunity,  but  they  composed  and  pieced  to- 
gether the  creature  from  certain  notions  which  they  formed  from  bits 
of  information  gathered  from  their  literary  records.  Whatever  carica- 
tures their  achievements  may  be,  however,  there  catmot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  intended  to  represent  a  rhinoceros,  not  some  other 
animal.  DOrer's  work,  ftom  a  scientific  viewpoint,  is  in  details  highly 
inaccurate  and  untrue;  the  modem  naturalist  may  even  pronotmce 
the  verdict  that  what  he  represented  is  far  from  resembling  a  rhinoceros 
at  all;  but  the  bare  fact  remains  —  and  this  is  the  essential  point  — 
that  the  artist,  as  expressly  stated  in  the  legend  by  his  own  hand,  had 
the  intention  of  representing  in  this  work  a  rhinoceros.  As  in  most 
cases,  the  artist  does  not  reproduce  an  object  as  it  appears  in  the  world 
of  reality,  but  conveys  to  us  his  own  notions  of  things  as  they  are  pro- 
jected in  his  mind.  Exactly  as  it  happened  in  China,  so  Durer's  model 
found  many  adherents  and  followers,  even  among  the  naturalists  who 
copied  him  again  and  again,  and  who  surpassed  him  in  fanciful  additions 
of  scales,  wrinkles,  and  other  decorations.  Even  BoNnus,'  who  pre- 
tends that  he  saw  the  animal  in  exotic  forests  and  stables,  and  boasts  of 
furnishing  a  ^ure  of  it  free  from  Durer's  defects,  represents  it,  instead  of 
with  hoctfs,  with  a  paw  very  similar  to  that  of  a  dc^,  only  that  it  is 
somewhat  larger. 

own  theory  in  r^ard  to  the  second  horn.  But  it  is  desirable  that,  as  suggested  by 
Reinach,  the  icooographic  questioo  Bhould  be  studied  in  detail.  Neither  ^ould  the 
diSeiences  between  the  two  oe  overlooked.  E)arer's  posterior  horn  is  directly  behind 
the  ears;  in  the  Fompeiian  picture  it  is  far  behind  the  ears,  above  the  front  legs;  in 
the  same  spot  DArer  has  a  small  triangular  point,  the  significance  of  which  is  not  clear. 
It  is  certamly  astonishing  that  the  artists  of  Pompeii  could  commit  this  error,  as  the 
two-homed  African  rhinoceros  was  perfectly  known  in  the  Roman  circus,  and  is 
correctly  represented  on  the  coihs  of  Domitian  mentioned  above.— Ulyssks  Aldbo- 
VANDUS  (Quadrupedum  omnium  bisulcorum  historia,  p.  354,  Prancofurti,  1647)  has 
the  figure  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  an  additional  horn  in  the  shape  of  a  corkscrew  placed 
on  the  shoulders. 

>  Jacob!  Bontu,  Historiae  naturalis  et  medicae  Indiae  Oriantalis  libri  sex,  p.  Jt 
(Amsterdam,  1658).  The  horn  is  correctly  drawn.  Bdatius  avtuls  himself  of  the  word 
abada,  which  was  used  by  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  writers  for  a  rhinoceros,  and 
adopted  by  some  of  the  older  English  narrators.  The  word  is  probably  connected 
with  Malayan  bodak,  "rhinoceros  (see  Yulb  and  Bukmell,  Hobson-Jobson,  p.  i). 
In  G.  DE  Mrndoza  (Dell'  historia  del  gran  r^no  della  China,  15S6,  p.  437)  the  word 
abada  is  identified  with  the  rhinoceros. 
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Archsologists  are  agreed  that  the  rhinoceros  (Fig.  4)  ^  is  represented 
OQ  the  black  obelisk  of  Salmanassar  (b.c.  860-894.)  in  company  with  an 
dephant,  human-looking  apes,  and  long-tailed  monkeys.    This  tribute- 
IHcture  suggests  to  I.  Kennedy*  the  first  certain  evidence  c^  Baby- 
lonian intercourse  with  India.    The 
ftniiYiftls  formed  part  of  the  tribute 
of  the  Muzri,  an  Armenian  tribe 
living  in   the   mountains   to  the 
Dorth-east   of    Nineveh.*      The  ' 
rhinoceros  is  called  in  the  inscrip- 
tion an  "ox  of  the  river  Sakeya," 
and  Kennedy  criticises  its  repre- 
sentation as  "very  ugly  and  ill- 
drawn."    Indeed,  it  is  no  more  and 
no  less  th<^'"  a  bull,  and,  as  far  as 
natural  truth  is  concerned,  much  in- 
ferior to  the  Chinese  sketches.     It 
even  has  cloven   bull-feet,   while 
one  of  the  Chinese  drawings  has 
correctly  three  toes,*  and  the  an^e  Pic  4. 

chimsy  horn  rises  on  its  forehead  ((„„  o.  luio.  An^ks  iiannit). 

*  After  O.  Keller,  Die  antike  Tierwelt,  VoL  I,  p.  386  (Ldprig,  1909). 

'  The  Early  Cominerce  of  Babylon  with  India  IJoumat  R.  At.  Soc.,  1898,  p.  259). 

'According  to  J.  Masquakt  (UiiteiBUchungen  zur  Geschicbte  voa  Erao,  II, 
p.  101 ,  Ldpsi^,  1905},  who  discusses  the  same  passage  in  the  inscriptJOD  of  Salmanas- 
sar II,  Musri  IS  the  name  of  a  country  and  mountain-range  ^MuzQr  Mountains)  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  comprising  also  a  part  of  tiie  mouatamous  nffoa  south  of  the 
river.  Maxquaxt  translates  "cattle  of  the  river  Irkea."  Others,  like  Schrader, 
Hommel,  and  W,  Max  Mfiller  (see  B.  Mbissnbs,  Assyrische  jagden,  p.  20,  Leipog, 
1911)  identify  Musri  with  ^ypt.  Kbnnbdt  does  not  expmn  how  the  rhinoceros 
could  have  ^tten  into  that  re^on  from  India;  and  it  may  have  been,  after  all,  an 
African  roeoes,  Although  the  smgle  horn  would  rather  point  to  India;  the  elephant, 
however.lnhisopinion.cameoTertbepassesoftheHinduKush.  There  is,  of  couiw, 
the  possibility  that  the  lower  Euphrates  r^ion  may  have  harbored  the  rhinoceros, 
if  we  can  depend  upon  the  report  of  the  Hou  Han  shu  regarding  the  country  of  TSao- 
dii  (HuTH,  China  and  the  Roman  Orient,  p.  38) ;  and  lam  in  full  accord  with  what 
Huts  remarks  00  this  point  in  the  preface  (pp.  x-xii).  However  this  may  be, 
I  agree  with  Ebkhedy,  P.  Hoioiel  (Die  Namen  der  S&ugetiere  bei  den  sadsemiti- 
schen  VOlkeni,  p.  334),  Meissnek,  and  Kbllek  that  the  animal  figured  on  the  black 
obelisk  of  Rnlmawanear  is  intended  for  a  rhinoceros,  and  not  merely  Tor  an  ox,  for  there 
is  no  ox  with  single  horn  as  here  represented.  The  Assyrian  name  for  the  rhinoceros 
Is  Imr-ki'ta-an-iut^ktiTkiaanmt  (P.  Dblitzsch,  Assyrische  Tiemamen,  p.  56,  Leipng, 
1874),  *^*^t  according  to  HoioiSL  {I.  c,  p.  338),  is  a  loan-word  received  trom 
Bthiopic  karkand  (compare  Arabic  karkadan,  Persian  kerk).  The  trade-relations  of 
India  with  Babyloa  are  well  established  (see  particularly  G.  Bt>Hi.ER,  Indian  Studies 
HI,  p.  84). 

*  The  andenta  did  not  notice  this  &ct,  nor  did  the  Hindu,  who  classified  the  rhi- 
noceros, owing  to  a  confusion  with  the  dephant,  amon^  the  five-toed  animalx  (M. 
Chakbatilrii,  Animals  in  the  Insciiptioni  of  Piyadasi,  Uemoirt  As,  Soc.  Bentai, 
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between  the  eyes,  as  it  occurs  in  the  armorial  unicorns.  It  is  very 
instinctive  to  compare  this  Babylonian  representation  with  those  of  the 
Chinese;  and  whoever  will  view  them  blether  will  certainly  grant 
attenuating  drcumstances  to  the  latter.  The  Babylonian  production 
is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  supposition  is  granted  that  the  live  animal 
was  sent  as  tribute;  and  the  "artist,"  we  should  think,  had  occasion  to 
actually  see  it.  The  outcome  is  such  a  caricature,  however,  that  this  point 
of  view  seems  impossible;  the  "artist"  simply  acted  on  hearsay,  or  had 
been  instructed  to  represent  a  queer  foreign  animal  of  the  appearance  of 
an  ox,  but  with  only  a  ^ng^e  horn  on  its  forehead.  And  here  we  are  again 
landing  right  at  the  threshold  of  the  psych61(^y  of  the  Chinese  drai^hts- 
man  who,  most  assuredly,  had  never  throt^hout  his  life  viewed  any 
living  specimen  of  a  rhinoceros,  but  merely  reconstructed  it  in  a  vision 
of  his  mind  from  what  he  had  heard  or  read.  Nevertheless  his  product 
is  not  what  it  may  seem  to  us  on  the  surface,  but  it  is  and  remains  what 
it  is  intended  for,  —  the  rhinoceros. 

Another  instructive  example  for  the  iconography  of  the  rhinoceros 
is  furnished  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  the  Egyptian  monk  and  traveller 
of  the  sixth  century  a.d.  Cosuas*  discriminates  between  the  unicorn 
{moHokeros)  and  the  "nose-hom"  (rkinokeros),  and  has  handed  down  to 
us  sketches  of  both.  In  regard  to  the  former,  he  reoiarks  that  be  has 
not  seen  it,  but  that  he  had  had  occasion  to  notice  four  brazen  figures 
of  it  set  up  in  the  four-towered  palace  of  the  King  of  Ethiopia,  from 
which  he  was  able  to  draw  it.  His  figure*  locdcs  somewhat  like  a  missng 
link  between  a  horse  and  a  giraffe,  carrying  on  its  head  a  straight,  long 
horn.  "In  Ethiopia,"  Cosmas  assures  us,  "I  once  saw  a  living  rhi- 
noceros from  a  great  distance  and  saw  also  the  skin  of  a  dead  one  stuffed 
with  chaff,  standing  in  the  royal  palace,  and  thus  I  was  able  to  draw  it 
accurately."  The  result  of  this  "accurate"  drawing  is  the  figure  of  a 
maoed  horse  with  bushy  taU,  with  two  horns  planted  upright  on  its 
nose.*  Nobody,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  as  yet  inferred  from  this  figure 
that  the  Greek  word  rhinokfros  relates  to  an  equine  animal  and  should 
be  translated  by  "horse." 

An  interesting  example  of  a  Persian  conception  of  the  rhinoceros 
is  depicted  in  the  Bvrlinffon  Magazine.*    This  is  derived  from  an 

VoLI,  p.  371,  Calcutta,  1906).  In  the  commenton' of  Kuo  P'o  to  the  dictiotufT  £fk 
7a(seeDeK)w,p.94)andiiitbe£>ao£ftMiiUof  the  fifth  centurj'A.D.  it  ia  clearly  stated 
that  tite  rhinoceros  has  thtee  toes.   Compare  p.  95,  note  6. 

I  Bd.  MlCNK  (i>afrefo(ta,  VoL  88),  p.  44a. 

'  Christiim  Top(%raphy,  tran^ted  by  MacCrindlr,  Plate  IV,  No.  38  ^Haktuyt 
Soeiay.  1897)- 

» Ibid.,  No.  33. 

'  Vol.  XXm,  July.  1913.  Plate  III. 
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illastjated  "Descriptioii  of  Animals,"  the  Manajir4-heiwan,  translated 
from  Arabic  into  Persian  and  completed  between  1395  and  1300. 
Here  we  have  the  interesting  case  that  the  author  of  this  article,  C. 
Anet,  who  evidently  does  not  read  Persian,  mistakes  the  rhinoceros 
fcff  "a  homed  gnu."  But  the  picture  is  entitled  in  Persian  kerkeden 
(or  kttrgadan),  "the  rhinoceros,"  and  it  is  therefore  superfluous  to  dis- 
cuss the  point  that  it  cannot  represent  a  gnu.'  Although  the  creature 
has  the  shape  of  an  ox,  exactly  as  on  the  Assyrian  obelisk  and  in  the 
Chinese  woodcut  (Fig.  $),  with  the  additional  hump  <^  a  zebu*  and 
black  antelope-like  stripes  on  its  body,  it  is  tmmistakably  characteiized 
by  a  single  horn  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.* 

In  order  to  imdeistand  how  the  early  Chinese  iUustrations  of  the 
riiinoceros  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Giles  were  made,  it  is  imperative  to  study 
the  ancient  definitions  of  the  two  words  se  and  si.  These  definitions 
are  sufSdently  clear  to  place  us  on  the  right  trade  in  nicely  dis- 
criminating between  the  two  words,  which  plainly  refer  to  two  distinct 
species  of  rhinoceros.  The  weak  point  in  Mr.  Giles's  definition  of 
"bovine  animal"*  is  that  it  is  somewhat  generalized,  and  leaves  us 
entirely  .in  the  dark  as  to  the  difference  between  the  two  words  se  and  si. 
They  are  physically  differentiated  words,  and  are  expressed  by  different 
symbols  in  writing. 

Se-ma  Tslen'  mentions  the  two  spedes  of  rhinoceros  and  elephant 
as  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Shu  (Sze-ch'uan).*    The  commentator 


>  This  hints  at  the  stjuare-monthed  or  white  rhinoceros  of  Africa.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  species  is  the  prominent,  rounded,  fleshy  hump  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  just  forward  of  the  wittiers  (B.  IteuER,  The  White  Rhmoceros,  p.  30, 
Washington,  1913). 

*  A  representation  of  the  rhinooeroa  in  sculpture  is  spoken  of  in  a  Persian  descrip- 
tioo  of  the  province  of  Pars  from  the  b^inning  of  the  twelfth  centni;;  in  I^taksr 
the  portrait-statue  of  King  Jamshld  was  erected  in  stone,  with  his  left  hand  grasping 
the  neck  of  a  lion,  or  else  seizing  a  wild  ass  by  the  head,  or  ^ain  he  is  taldng  a  unicom 
(or  diinooeroe)  by  the  horn,  while  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  hunting-knife,  which 
he  has  phmged  into  the  beUy  of  the  Uon  or  unicoin  (G.  Lr  Stkangb,  lourmil  R.  As. 
S<K.,  1913,  p.  37).  In  the  Annals  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  it  is  on  record  that  in  746  a.d. 
Persia  offered  a  rhinoceros  and  on  elephant  (Chataknbs,  T*ount  Fao,  1904,  p.  76). 

*  What  wild  bovine  animal  should  be  understood  has  never  been  indicated. 
'Shiki,Cb.i  17,  pp-  3  b,  7  b. 

*  Oar  historians  of  Japan  have  been  greatly  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
Buddhist  monk  "Hao-jan  (Japanese  ChOnen),  who  came  to  China  in  9S4,  stated  in  his 
report  embodied  in  Sung  skt  (Ch.  494,  p.  4  b)  that  there  were  in  his  native  county 
water-buffalo,  donkeys,  sheep,  and  plenty  of  —  thus  it  has  been  translated  — 
rhinoceroses  and  elephants  (for  example,  by  P.  A.  Tschepb,  Japans  Bedehungen  zu 
China,  p.  89,  Yen-chou  fu,  1907).  O.  Nachod  (Geschichte  von  Japan,  Vol.  I,  p.  as) 
went  so  far  as  to  appeal  to  a  miBimderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  informant, 
which  he  believes  cannot  be  surprising,  as  Tiao-jan,  though  well  ve^ed  in  the  written 
characters  of  the  Chinese,  did  not  widerstand  their  spoken  language.    T^  argu- 
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states,  "The  animal  se  is  built  like  the  water-bufialo.  The  elephant  is  a 
large  animal  with  long  trunk  and  tusks  ten  feet  long;  it  is  popularly 
styled  'river  ape'  (kiat^  yiian,  No.  13,741).  The  animal  si  has  a  head 
resembling  that  of  the  ape  yiian  and  a  single  horn  on  its  forehead."* 

mentatioii  is  entirely  inadmissible.  It  is  certain  that  neither  rhinoceros  nor  dephant 
exists  in  Japan:  consequently  Tiao-jan,  in  using  the  expression  n  fiang  (Japanese 
tai-iS)  cannot  be  understood  to  convey  to  it  its  literal  meaning,  but  he  is  sure  to  em- 
ploy it  in  a  different  sense.  Chinese  expressions  (and  Japanese  are  largely  based 
on  tbem)  do  not  always  mean  what  they  seem  to  imply  on  the  surface,  but  are  dtea 
literan  allusions  or  reminiacencee  of  a  metaphorical  s^piificance.  The  Jf^anese  monk 
indeed  avails  himself  of  a  Chinese  phrase  of  dassiciu  origin  traceatue  to  iititi-tse 
(Leggb,  Classics,  VoL  II,  p.  3S1),  and  in  my  opinion,  ^mply  means  to  say  that  Japan 
produces  "extraordinary  wild  animals."  Yen  Shi-tni,  denning  the  word  shon  C'wild 
animals  ")  in  ttu  Annals  of  the  Han  {Ti'ien  Han  iku,  Ch.  38  A,  p.  4  b),  explains  it  as 
embracing  such  Idnds  as  rhinoceros  and  elephants,  whence  it  follows  that  this  com- 
pound si  riong  is  capable  of  rendering  the  general  notion  of  wild  animals.  Si  slang 
has  thus  beoome  a  stereotyped  teem  occurring  in  many  authors,  although  the  litrarEJ 
meaning  usually  remains,  as,  for  example,  in  7>*«m  Son  lAu  (Ch.  38  B,  p.  1 7) ,  £f  A  )n 
(see  p.  94,  note  3)>  Nan  thi  (Ch.  78,  p.  7)>  T'ang  tku  (Chs.  43  a,  p.  1,  and  aii  A, 
p.  10  b),  and  in  Oie  History  of  Shu  {Sku  kien)  written  by  Kuo  Yfln-t'ao  in  1336  (Ch.  10, 
p.  I ,  ed.  of  Shou  shan  ho  Wunf  shu,  VoL  33).  Hikth  and  Rocehiu.  (Chau  Ju-kua, 
p.  i74)havetakeiiadifferentviewofthematterandsuppo3e  that  the  document  utilized 
in  uu  Sung  Annals,  and^partially  copied  by  Chao  Ju-kua  (inclusive  of  the  statement 
that  Japan  produces  «  «a»j),  contained  a  number  of  clerical  errors ;  they  are  convinced 
that  Tiao-jan's  statement  really  was  to  the  effect  that  there  are  neither  rhinoceroses 
nor  ele[diants  in  Japan.  There  is  certainly  no  direct  objection  to  be  raised  to  such  a 
point  at  view,  bat  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  with  the  indication  as  given  there  is 
no  necessity  of  resorting  to  such  a  conjecture. 

1  This  univeraal  notion  could  have  emanated  only  from  the  two-homed  species 
with  reference  to  the  rear  horn,  which  anatomically  is  indeed  placed  over  the  frontal 
bone,  while  the  front  horn  is  situated  over  the  conjoined  nasal  bones  (Pl-owsR  and 
Ltdekkbr,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mammals,  p.  403).  The  posterior  hora 
immediatdy  follows  the  anterior  one,  and  is  somewhat  oeneaUi  the  eyes.  Curiously 
enough,  this  idea  of  the  position  of  the  horn  on  the  forehead  was  transferred  also  to 
the  smgle-homed  spedaa,  and  became  a  well-established  tradition,  which  one  author 
copied  irom  another.  It  is  found  in  the  classical  world  as  well  as  amon^  the  Arabic 
authors.  Ctbsias  (ed.  Bakhr,  p.  354)  seems  to  be  the  most  andeat  wnter  in  whom 
this  traditicai  has  ctystallized;  he  deacribes  the  wild  white  asaes  ol  India  as  "having 
on  the  forehead  a  horn  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  leiuth."  The  fact  that  he  speaks  of  the 
rhinoceros,  above  all,  is  evidenced  by  his  reference  to  the  horn  bring  made  into 
drinldng-cups  which  were  a  preventive  of  poisoning  (compare  also  Lassen,  Indische 
Altertumskunde,  VoL  II,  p.  646).  The  mottcceroi  of  India,  in  the  description  of 
Pliitt  (ffal.  kiti.,  VIII,  31),  had  a  single  black  horn  projecting  from  its  forehead, 
two  cubits  in  length  {una  comu  nip-o  media  fronU  cubtl^ntm  duum  eminenie).  The 
horn  of  the  riiincKeros  sculptured  m  Assyria,  as  we  have  seen,  b  planted  on  its  fore- 
bead.  Of  couise,  when  describing  a  riiinoceros  which  he  saw  at  the  games  in  the  cir- 
cus. Punt  (vui,  so)  statee  correctly  that  it  has  a  diule  horn  on  its  nose  (tui ' 


nw^cwwiulisodoes  Abuan  (xvu,  44),  and  so  does  l£ewise  Kuo  P'o.  TheAiabic 
merchant  Soleiman,  writiru  in  851  (M.  Rbinavd,  Relation  des  voyages  faits  par  les 
Arabes,  VoL  I,  p.  38),  attributes  to  tiie  rhinoceros  of  India  a  single  nom  in  the  middle 


of  its  forehead,  and  is  duly  seconded  by  hb  copyist  Mas'Qdi  (Rusea,  Der  Islam, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  16.^).  Ibn  al-Paqih,  describmg  the  two-homed  spedes  of  Africa,  states 
that  it  has  on  its  forehead  a  horn,  by  means  of  which  it  indicts  mortal  wouiuls;  and 
another  minor  one  is  beneath  the  former  and  placed  between  its  eyes  (B.  Wisdr- 
MANN,  Zui  Mineralogie  im  Islam,  p.  350).  Even  al-Benui  (E.  Sachao,  Alberuni's 
India,  Vol.  I,  p.  304),  whoimpartsasensibleaccountof  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  asserts 
fran  hearsay  that  the  African  species  has  a  conical  hom  on  the  skull,  and  a  second 
and  longer  hom  on  the  front.  Bariy  European  observers  also  briieved  that  the 
bom  of  the  rhinoceios  was  growing  oa  its  forehead.    Bakkbk,  as  quoted  by  Ydlk 
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In  the  other  pass^e,  the  definition  of  Kuo  P'o  (376-324),  the  editor  of 
the  dictionary  Erh  ya,  is  quoted. 

The  following  defimtions  of  the  words  se  and  si  are  given  in  the  an- 
cient dictionary  Shvo  win  (about  loo  a.d.),  and  are  here  reproduced 
from  an  edition  of  this  work  printed  in  1 598,  which  is  an  exact  facamile 
reproduction  of  the  Sung  edition  of  the  year  gS6.  In  all  probability, 
this  one  faithfully  mirrors  the  text  of  the  (niginal  issue.  The  definition 
of  se  conasts  of  cmly  five  words:  "  It  is  like  a  wild  ox  and  dark-adored."' 
The  character  is  then  explained  as  a  pictorial  symbol  (compare  the  re- 
production of  the  Chinese  text  on  p.  93). 

It  is  doubtless  on  this  enigmatic  and  incomplete  definition  that  the 
explanattcms  cd  Palladius  and  Couvseuk  (above,  p.  74)  are  based.  In 
order  to  readi  a  satisfactory  result,  however,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
consult  all  records  relating  to  a  case;  and  it  will  always  be  unsafe  to  rely 
upon  a  angle  statement,  which,  after  all,  may  have  been  curtailed,  or  in- 
correctly banded  down.  Let  us  note  at  the  outset  that  the  Skuo  win  by 
no  means  says  that  the  animal  in  questicm  is  a  wild  ox,  but  only  that  it  is 
Uke  one ;  a  comparison  with  a  wild  ox  is  not  yet  proof  trf  identity  with  it. 
Hing  I^ng  (933-1010),  the  commentator  of  Shuo  win,  annotates  on  the 
above  passage  as  follows, — "  Its  skin  is  so  strong  and  thidc  that  armor  can 
be  made  from  it," — and  quotes  the  Kiao  chou  ki*  to  the  effect  that  "the 
horn  is  over  three  feet  long  and  shaped  lite  the  handle  of  a  horse-whip. "  * 
The  fact  that  this  author  means  to  speak  of  a  single  horn  becomes 
evident  from  the  statement  of  Kuo  P'o  to  be  cited  presently.*    The 

sndBuuiBLL  (HobsoQ-Jobsoa,  p.  i},wroteiii  15^,  " Now  this  Abath  [abada,  bada 
— riunoceros)  is  a  beast  that  hatn  one  horae  0DI7  in  her  forehead,  and  is  thought  to 
be  the  female  Unicoroe,  and  is  highly  esteemed  of  all  the  Mooresinthoaepartsasa 
moetsoveraigne  remedie  against  poysoa." 

*K*ang-hi's  Dictiona^  quotes  the  Skuo  win  as  saying  that  "the  animal  m  haa 
the  shape  or  body  of  a  wild  ox  and  is  dark-colored." 

'  Records  of  Amiam,  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  by  liu  Hin-lcH  (BsarscHNBi- 
OKB,  Bot.  Sin.,  pt.  I,  p.  159). 

'  In  a  somewhat  different  way,  the  Skuo  win  is  dted  in  Yen  kUn  lei  kan  (Ch.  430, 
p.  16  b),  where  original  text  and  commentary  are  blended  together:  "The  animal  st 
resembles  a  wild  ox  and  has  a  dark-colored  skin  which  is  so  strong^  and  thick  that  it 
can  be  worked  up  into  armor.  Among  the  animals  on  the  mountam  Po-chung,  there 
is  a  large  number  of  te."  The  latter  name,  according  to  Palladius,  is  an  ancient 
designation  for  a  mountain  in  the  west  of  Shui-si.  Thefactthat  therhinocerosshould 
have  occurred  there  in  ancient  times  is  not  at  all  surprising  (see  the  notes  below  on 
the  diatribution  of  the  animal  in  ancient  times).  It  is  noteworthy  that  we  meet  here 
ttie  reacUng,  "it  reeemblea  a  wild  ox,"  in  agreement  with  the  wordii^  <d  the  Brk  ya, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  tt  was  not  straightway  looked  upon  as  a  wild  ox,  but  as 
something  else;  it  was  merelr  likened  to  it — a  phraseology  which  is  echoed  in  Baity 
kmta  and  in  the  classical  autbois.  This  simile  seems  to  account  for  the  erroneous  at- 
tempt  of  bter  commentators,  like  Chu  Hi,  to  interpret  te  as  identical  with  a  wild  ox. 

•  The  Kiao  ckou  ki  is  credited  in  the  Yen  kien  lei  han  with  the  words,  "The  tt 
has  a  dngle  bom  which  b  over  Km  feet  long  and  shaped  like  the  handle  of  a  horse- 
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animal  si  is  defined  in  the  Shuo  win  as  "an  oz  occurring;  beyond  the 
southern  frontier.  It  has  a  horn  on  its  nose  and  another  one  on  the 
crown  of  its  head;  it  resembles  a  pig."'  This  definition  fits  no  other 
animal  than  the  two-homed  species  of  rhinoceros,  and  has  great  his- 
torical value  as  a  piece  o£  evidaice  in  determining  the  former  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  the  species.  The  passage  shows  us  that  in  the  first 
century  a.d.  it  no  longer  existed  in  northern  China,  where  its  habitat 
had  been  prior  to  that  time,  and  that  it  was  then  driven  back  beyond  the 
southern  border,  speaking  roughly,  south  of  the  Yangtse.  It  was  then 
naturalized  in  Yun-nan,  in  the  country  of  the  Ai-lao,*  and  in  Tonking.* 

To  the  author  of  Kiao  ckou  ki  we  owe  the  following  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  Annamese  rhinoceros;*  "The  rhinoceros  (si)  has  its 
balritat  in  the  district  of  Kiu-t£  (in  Tonking).  It  has  hair  like  swine, 
three  toes,  and  a  head  like  a  borse.  It  is  provided  with  two  horns, — 
the  horn  on  the  nose  beit:^  long,  the  horn  on  the  forehead  short."  It  is 
cleariy  manifest  that  this  description  comes  from  an  eye-witness,  or 
one  well  informed  by  the  native  htmters,  and  that  it  perfectly  fits  the 
two-homed  so-called  Sumatran  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  sumatrensis), 
the  cmly  living  Asiatic  species  with  two  horns,  and  also  the  most  hairy 
one.*  Its  essential  characteristics  are  well  observed  and  briefly  set 
forth  in  this  definition. 

The  dictionary  £rA>a,  edited  by  Kuo  P'o  ( 3  76-334) ,  defines  the  animal 
se  as  resembling  the  ox,  and  the  animal  si  as  resembling  swine.  The 
commentary  by  Kuo  P'o  explains  that  the  se  has  a  single  hom,  is  dark 
in  ccAor,  and  weighs  a  thousand  catties;*  and  "the  51  resembles  in  form 

>  Maico  Pou>  (editimi  of  Vols  aod  Cokdier,  Vol.  II,  p.  38s)  says  r^ardins 
the  rhinoceros  of  Java  that  its  head  resembles  that  of  a  boar. 

■  Sou  Han  sku,  Ch.  116,  p.  8  b. 

'  The  question  of  the  fonner  geagT^thical  distribution  of  the  rhinoceros  in  China 
is  studied  in  detail  below,  pp.  159-1615. 

*  Yen  kit*  lei  han,  Ch.  34a,  p.  I.  In  Annamne  the  rhinoceros  is  called  kui 
(written  with  the  Chinese  diaiacter  for  te)  and  l&y  or  ti  (written  with  the  character 
for  w). 

■  Hur  grows  sparsely  all  over  the  head  and  bodv,  but  attains  its  maximurn  de- 
velopment on  the  ears  and  the  bul,  its  color  varying  from  brown  to  black.  The  long- 
est known  specimen  of  the  front  hom  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  a  length  of 
33>i  inches,  with  a  basal  girth  of  17}^  inches;  a  second  spedmen  in  the  same  collec- 
tion measures  Z7M  inches  in  length,  and  I7fis  in  circumference  (R.  Lvdbeksk,  The 
Game  Animals  of  India,  □■  38).  The  statement  of  the  Kiao  chott  ki  that  the  hom  a 
two  or  three  feet  long  is  th^efore  no  exaggeration.  Concerning  the  two  horns  in  the 
si,  there  is  consensus  of  opinion  between  that  work  and  the  Skuo  vtn. 

*  This  may  not  be  an  ex^geration,  though  merely  based  on  a  rough  estimate. 
The  average  weight  of  the  rhinoceros,  for  reasons  easy  to  comprehend,  has  never  been 
ascertained.  But  if  the  weif^ht  of  the  skin  alone  may  come  to  three  hundred  pounds 
(B.  HEU.BK,  The  White  Rhmoceros,  p.  10),  the  complete  animal  may  eoaly  total  a 
thousand  and  more.   £'an;-iht  and  the  modem  editions  of  the  £rA  ya  write  "Uiousaml 
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the  water-bu£FaIo,*  but  has  the  head  of  a  pig,  a  big  paunch,  short  legs, 
and  three  toes  on  its  feet;  it  is  black  in  color  and  has  three  homs,  one  on 
the  head,  another  on  the  forehead,  and  the  tiiird  on  the  nose.  The  hom 
on  the  nose  is  the  one  by  means  of  which  it  feeds  [that  is,  uproots  shrubs 
and  trees];*  it  is  small  and  not  long;  it  likes  to  eat  thorny  brambles; 
there  is  also  a  kind  with  but  a  single  hom."  Kuo  P'o,  accordingly, 
is  fully  acquainted  with  the  single-homed  rhinoceros  (his  three-homed 
species  is  discussed  farther  on),  and  renders  it  plain  enough  that  in  bis 
opinion  neither  the  se  nor  the  si  is  a  bovine  animal,  as  he  treats  them  in  a 
different  section;  while  in  his  section  on  bcvines,  with  twelve  illustrations 
of  such,  no  hint  is  made  at  se  or  si.*  The  last  doubt  which  might  still 
exist  as  to  the  acquaintance  with  the  single-homed  rhinoceros  on  the 
part  of  Kuo  P'o  and  Hu  Sh£n,  the  author  of  Shuo  win,  will  be  banished 
by  another  word,  tuan*  (or  kio  tuan),  of  which  Shuo  win  (Ch.  ii,  p.  a) 
.says  that  it  is  an  animal  of  the  shape  of  swine,  with  a  hom  which  is 
good  for  malfitig  bows,  and  whidi  is  produced  in  the  country  Hu-au.* 

catties."  YertkieKMhan(l.e.)  has  the  enoneouareadiiu;"  ten,"  which  is  impossible. 
Also  Chang  Yfi-si,  the  author  ot  the  Pw  cku  Pitt  ts'ao  of  ^e  year  1057,  as  may  be  sc 

from  the  "*"  -  '"  " ——--.--  ^-i _-__.l_.«.,_ l,._ 

ox  and  h 

view  that  se  is  the  single-homed  rhinoceros. 

>  Yen  Hen  lei  han  (Ch.  430,  p.  i)  offers  the  variant,  "Then  resembles  swine,  but 
isin  shape  like  an  oxi"  then  the  same  test  as  above  is  given,  but  the  clause  in  regard 
to  the  tbi«e  bonis  is  wanting. 

■  While  feeding,  the  point  of  the  hom  of  the  animsl  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
nound,  so  that  the  pdnt  is  sometinies  worn  Sat  on  its  outer  face  (E.  Heller,  The 
White  Rlunoc«n»,  p.  31).  According  to  Ibn  at-Paaih,  the  African  rhinoceros  tears 
heib^e  out  with  tne  anterior  hom,  and  kills  the  lion  with  the  posterior  one  (B. 
Wiu>BiiANN,  Zur  Mineialogie  im  Islam,  p.  350). 

•  The  rhinoceros  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  another  passage  of  Erk  ya  (Ch.  B, 
foL  39),  where  nine  mountains  with  their  famed  ^productions  are  enumerated:  "The 
^nest  productions  of  the  southern  r^on  are  the  rhmoceros  (»)  and  elephant  of  Mount 
Liang^'  {lAang  ihan,  in  Chung  chou,  Sie-chSian;  Playfaib,  ad  ed..  No,  3790,  a; 
BuTSCBNBn>BK,  Bot.  Sin.,  pt.  3,  p.  575,  No.  187).  Kuo  P'o  adds,  "The  rhmoceros 
furnishes  hide  and  hom,  Uie  elepnant  ivory  and  bones."  It  follows  therefrom,  as 
is  also  confirmed  by  other  sources,  that  in  the  third  century  a.  d.,  the  lifetime  at 
Kuo  P'o,  the  rhinoceros  still  existed  in  Sze-ch'uan,  as  seen  above;  its  existence  was 
attested  there  by  Se-ma  Ts'ien  several  centuries  earlier. 

*  Compoeed  of  the  classifier  kio  ('hom')  and  the  phonetic  element  toax  (No. 
13,136).  Not  in  Giles;  sec  Pallasius,  Vol.  1,  p.  169.  A  unicorn  is  represented  on 
the  Han  bas-reliefs  (Csavankes,  Mission  archlologique,  V<d.  I,  p.  60,  Paris,  1913). 

'  Nob.  4930  and  4651.  Other  editions  write  Hu-lin.  A  hom  bow  is  not  a  bow 
.exclusively  o^de  from  bom,  which  is  technically  impossible;  but  hom  is  only  one  of 
the  substances  entering  into  its  manufacture^  Teclmically  the  Qunese  bow  belongs 
to  the  class  (^  composite  bows,  the  production  of  irtiich  is  a  complicated  process  and 
requires  a  large  amount  of  toil  and  dexterity.  The  foundation  of  the  bow  is  formed 
.of  flexible  wc^  connected  with  a  bamboo  staS.  Along  the  back  a  thick  layer  of 
carefully  soaked  and  prepared  animal  sinew  is  pressed,  which,  after  drying,  stifEens 
into  a  hard  elastic  substance.  The  inner  side  of  the  bow  is  then  covered  with  two 
long  hom  sticks  joining  each  other  in  the  centre.  The  opposite  of  the  hom  bow  is  the 
■wooden  (or  simple)  bow  (mu  Amu;),  as  it  is  mentioned,  tor  ingfampg,  as  being  used  by 
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Kuo  P'o  States  in  r^ard  to  the  same  ammal,  "The  horn  is  on  the 
nose  and  capable  of  being  made  into  bows.  Li  Ling  presented  ten  such 
bows  to  Su  Wu.*  The  animal  mentioned  in  the  Ufe  of  Se-ma  Siang-ju 
in  the  Shi  H  (Ch.  117)  is  the  k'i-lin'  kio  tuan." 

The  animal  with  a  hom  on  its  nose  is  the  single-homed  rhinoceros; 
and  the  tenn  tuan  or  kio  tuan  is  a  counterpart  of  the  word  monoceros  of 
the  andents,  as  alluded  to  by  Ctesias,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Aelian,  and  others, 
and  which,  according  to  the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  relates  to  the 
ooe-hamed  rhinoceros  of  India.  Bows  manufactured  from  the  hom  are 
mentioned  also  in  the  Annals  of  the  Kin  Dynasty.*  The  allu^on  to 
armor  by  Hing  Ping  is  additional  proof  for  se  h&ag  a  rhinoceros,  for, 
as  we  shall  see,  armor  was  not  made  in  ancient  China  from  the  hides  of 
bovine  animals/ 

It  is  beyond  any  doubt  that  in  those  various  definitions  there  is 
plainly  the  question  of  a  rhinoceros.  We  cannot  get  over  the  single 
hom,  whether  placed  on  the  nose,  the  head,  or  the  forehead;*  we  can- 
not get  over  the  fact,  either,  that  a  conspicuous  distinction  between  the 
ang^homed  (se)  and  two-homed  (si)  spedesismade, — a  fact  which  will 
be  discussed  in  full  farther  on  when  we  have  learned  everything  that 
Chinese  authors  have  to  report  anent  the  two  animals;  nor  can  we  get 
over  the  three  toes  which  form  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  rhi- 
noceros,* but  assuredly  not  of  any  bovine  species.  In  fact,  the  Chinese 
definitions,  without  pretension  to  sdentific  accuracy,  which  could  not  be 


>  See  Giles,  Biographical  DicUonaiy,  pp.  450,  684. 

*  Regarding  the  k'i-lin  see  below,  p.  1 13. 

*  Kin  ski,  Ch.  120,  p.  3.  Fossil  rhinoceroa-hom  (from  Rkinoctros  Uchorrhinits) 
it  still  emploj'ed  by  the  Yalcut  in  the  manufacture  of  bows  (B.  Adlbk,  Int.  Archiw 
/dr  BihnopaphU,  Vol.  XIV,  1901,  p.  11). 

*  Regaiding  other  Chinese  notions  of  monoceroBCS  see  p.  1 14.  Of  later  descri{>tion8 
(d  the  rhinoceros,  the  one  coatained  in  Ying  yai  ikHc  Ian  of  1^16  by  Ma  Kuan  is  the 
most  iateresting.  It  is  the  most  amdse  and  correct  definition  ever  given  of  the 
animal  ootaide  of  our  modem  zoOlogy.  "The  products  of  Champa  are  rhinoceros- 
horn  and  ivory  of  which  there  is  a  large  <iiiantity.  The  rhinoceros  is  like  the  water- 
buffalo.  Animals  of  full  erowth  weigh  eight  hundred  catties.  The  body  is  hairless, 
blade  in  color,  and  covered  by  a  thick  skin  in  the  maitner  of  a  scale  armor.  The  hoofs 
are  prcrrided  with  three  toes.  A  single  hom  is  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the  nose, 
the  longest  reaching  almost  fifteen  inches.  It  subsists  only  on  brambles,  tree  leaves 
and  branches,  and  dried  wood." 

*  As  already  remarked  by  CuviES,  the  only  real  animal  with  a  single  hom  is  the 


'  This  statement  reSects  much  credit  on  the  observational  power  of  the  Chinese, 
espedally  as  it  is  not  pointed  out  by  any  classical  author  in  describing  the  rhinoceros 
or  unicorn.  Al-BirOnI  (Sachad,  Albenmi's  India,  VoL  I,  p.  303)  is  the  onl^  early 
■nthor  outside  <rf  China  to  make  the  same  observation.  Al-B£rani  gives  two  different 
and  contradictory  descriptions  of  the  rhinoceros,  aroarently  emanating  from  two 
different  sources.    First,  the  animal  is  sendbly  descnbed  from  personal  observation 
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expected,  are  perfectly  sound  and  to  the  point  in  stating  what  a  primitive 
observer  could  testify  in  regard  to  an  animal  so  difficult  of  access  and  so 
difficult  to  describe.  Surely,  the  Chinese  d^nitions  are  not  worse,  and 
in  several  points  perhaps  better,  than  anythii^  said  about  the  animal  in 
classical  antiquity,  among  the  Arabs,  or  in  Europe  up  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  we  shall  soon  recognize  that  until  the  very  recent  dawn 
of  our  scientific  era  the  Chinese  were  the  nation  of  the  world  which 
was  best  informed  on  the  subject.^  The  Chinese  likened  the  rhinoceros 
to  the  ox,  the  water-buSalo,  the  pig,*  and  its  head  to  that  of  an  ape. 

as  follows:  "The  tav4<t  exists  in  large  numbers  in  India,  moreparticulariy  about  the 
Ganges.  It  is  of  the  build  of  the  buoalo  [analogous  to  the  Chinese  definitioii],  has  a 
bla(£  scaly  aldn.  and  dewlaps  hanxing  down  under  the  cUn.  It  has  three  ;]ellow 
hoofs  on  each  foot,  the  biggest  one  forward,  the  others  on  both  sides.  The  tail  is  not 
long;  the  eyes  lie  low,  fartSer  down  the  cheek  than  is  the  case  with  all  other  animals. 
On  the  top  of  the  nose  there  is  a  single  horn  which  is  bent  upwards.  The  BrahcuDS 
bare  tite  privil^e  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  iav4<'-  I  have  myself  ^tneased  how  an 
dephant  coming  across  a  voung  (sii^a  was  attacked  by  it.  The  raii4a  wounded  with 
its  noma  forefoot  of  the  elephant,  and  threw  it  down  on  its  face,  liie  other  account 
d  al-BErtlnl,  which  refers  to  the  double-homed  African  species,  is  composed  of  the 
narrative  of  s  man  who  had  visited  Sutala  in  Africa,  and  of  classical  if-'-'- 


freely  intenningled  with  it;  to  the  latter  belong  the  beliefs  in  the  mobility  of  the 
horn  and  in  the  sharpening  of  the  horn  against  rocks,  and  here  appears  a^so  the  wrong 
notion  that  it  has  hoofs.  — Pliny  (Nal.  hist.,  viii,  31,  S76)  asserts  that  the  single- 
homed  oxen  of  India  have  solid  hoofs  (in  India  et  boves  aolidis  uugulis  unicomes), 
a  tradition  which  savors  of  the  description  of  a  unicora  after  a  sculpture  (on  the  As- 
syrian obelisk  the  animal  has  bovine  hoofs).  Even  Aristoiia  {Hitt.  an.,  n,  iS; 
ed.  of  Adbekt  and  Wihmbs,  Vol.  I,  pp.  74, 354) ,  who  evidently  speaks  after  Ctesias, 
characterises  the  single-homed  "Indian  ass'  as  solid-hoofed  (/uimxB).  This  lacune 
in  the  descriptions  <h  the  ancients  was  aptly  pointed  out  by  Belin  db  Ballu  (La 
chasse,  potoied'Oppien,  p.  174,  Strasboui^,  1767),  who,  in  speaking  of  the  familiarity 
of  the  ancients  wiui  the  animal,  concludes  by  saying,  "  Mais  ce  qui  doit  nous  itonner 
c'est  qu'  aucun  n'ait  paM  d'un  caractire  particiilier  de  cet  aaim^,  dont  les  pieds  sont 
partagfe  en  troia  parties,  revWue  chacune  d'une  sole  semblable  k  celle  du  bceuf." 
'  The  only  reproach  that  can  be  made  to  the  Chinese  authors  is  that  they  never 

Ct  to  the  peculiar  sldn-folds  of  the  animal  (with  the  only  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Chin  of  the  Sung  period,  who  describes  the  rhinoceros  of  Annara  as  "clad  with 
a  fleshy  armor;"  see  p.  113),  and  that,  despite  the  Uve  specimens  procured  for  the 
Imperial  Court  (p.  80),  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  at  a  more  precise  description 
based  on  actual  observation.  But  we  may  address  the  same  charge  of  omission  to 
the  authors  of  India,  the  Greek  writers  on  India,  and  to  Pliny  and  Aelian.  Pliny  is 
content  with  stating  that  he  saw  the  animal  in  the  Roman  circus,  but  does  not  de- 
scribe what  he  saw,  while  he  is  eager  to  reproduce  all  the  fables  r^arding  the  monoce- 
ros,  emanating  from  India  or  from  former  sources  relative  to  India.  Ablian  (tfat. 
an.,  XVII,  44)  thinks  it  superfluous  to  describe  the  form  of  the  rhinoceros,  since  a 
great  man}^  Greeks  and  Romans  haveseenanddeariy  know  it.  In  matters  of  descrip- 
tion the  animal  presents  as  difficult  a  subject  as  in  matters  of  art.  Bzact  descriptions 
c^  it  are  due  only  to  competent  zoologists  of  recent  times. 

'  How  very  natural  this  cxirapaiison  is,  may  be  gleaned  from  theaccount  contained 
in  If  an  YUechi  (quoted  in  T^u  ihu  lii  ch'iiti,  chapter  on  rhinoceros),  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Han  a  rhinoceros  once  stampeded  from  Kiao  chi  (Annam)  into  Kao-liang  (the 
andent  name  for  Kao-chou  fu  in  Kuang-timg  Province) ,  and  that  it  was  mistaken  by 
the  people  for  a  black  ox,  while  those  acquainted  with  the  animal  asserted  tiiat  it 
was  a  black  rhinoceros.  The  resemblance  of  the  rhinoceros  to  an  ox  or  bufialo  has 
indeed  obtruded  itself  on  the  observers  of  all  times ;  and  this  notion  is  so  far  (rom  being 
restricted  to  the  Chinese,  that  it  may  almost  be  called  universal.  As  seen  above 
(p.  87],  the  Assyrians  called  the  animal  "ox  of  the  river  Sakeya."    PuNV  (Nat.kitt.. 
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This  is  all  exceedingly  good:  it  is  simply  the  result  of  that  mental 
process  whidi  classifies  a  novel  experience  under  a  well-known  category, 

Ttu,  31,  i  73,  76)  speaks  of  the  unicorn  oxen  of  India.  Pbstus  colls  the  African 
rhinooeroa  the  Egyptian  oz,  and  Pausanias  tells  of  "Ethiopic  bulls  styled  rhino- 
ceroses" which  he  saw  himself  in  Rome  (0.  Kellek,  Die  antike  Tierweit,  VoL  I, 
p.  385].  The  Indian  physician  Caraka,  nho  lived  at  the  Court  of  King  Kanishka  in 
Ka^uuir,  placed  the  rhinoceros  in  the  class  of  buSalo  (anupa,  item.  As.  Soc.  BeniiU, 
Vol.  I,  1906,  p.  371).  The  Arabic  merchant  Soleiman,  who  wrote  in  851,  compsired 
the  Indian  rhmoceros  with  the  buffalo  (M.  Reihaud,  Relation  des  voyaKes.  VoL  I, 
p.  39)1  and  BO  did,  as  seen  above,  al-B&rOQi.  Ibn  al-Paqih  gays  regarding  Uie  African 
rhioooeros  that  it  resembles  a  calf  (E.  Wiedemann,  Zur  Mineralogic  im  Islam, 
p.330).  TheTalmud.intlireepassages,  mentions theone-homedoxasananimalsacri- 
ficed  by  Adam  (L.  Lewysorn,  Die  Zoologie  des  Talmuds,  p.  151.  Frankfurt,  1858). 
The  "sea-ox"  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus  (Hikth  and  Rockhill,  Chau  Ju-kua, 
p.  143)  certainly  is  the  rhinoceros.  The  Malays  designate  the  two-honed  speciea 
oadak-lurbau,  the  buSalo-rhinoceros,"  and  the  nngle-homed  spedes  badak-gajaJt, 
"the  depbont-rhiaoceros."  It  is  difficult  to  nnderstand,  however,  why  some  of  the 
j-laycii— 1  authors  allude  to  the  rhinoceros  under  the  designation  "the  Indian  ass" 
(Aristotle,  Hist,  an.,  u,  18,  ed.  of  Aubbbt  and  Wiuueb,  Vol.  I,  pp.  74,  354). 
Aristotle's  definition  is  traceable  to  Ctbsias  (ed.  Babhr,  p.  354),  who  states  that 
tliere  were  in  India  wild  white  asses  celebrated  for  their  swiftness  of  foot,  having  on 
the  forehead  a  horn  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  length,  and  that  they  are  colored  white, 
red,  and  black;  from  thj  horn  were  made  drinkiag-cups  which  were  a  preventive  of 
poisoning  (compare  also  Lassen,  Indische  Altertumslcunde,  Vol.  II,  p.  646).  The 
mention  of  these  antipoisonous  cups  is  good  evidence  for  the  fact  that  Ctesias  hints 
at  the  Indian  rhinoceros  (Herodotus,  iv,  191,  speaks  of  homed  asses  of  Ubya, 
but  they  are  not  one-homed).  Ctesias  is  an  auiiior  difficult  to  judge.  His  account 
of  India,  said  to  have  been  written  in  b.c.  J89,  it  should  be  borne  10  mind,  was  de- 
rived second-hand,  while  he  resided  in  Persia  as  court-physician  of  King  Artaxerxes 
MnemoD,  so  that  his  data  may  partially  be  based  on  Persian  accounts  of  India,  and 
misunderstandings  of  his  informants  may  have  crept  in;  moreover,  his  report  is  handed 
down  in  a  bad  and  fragmentary  condition,  and  may  have  been  disfigured  by  Photiaa 
of  Byzance  of  the  ninui  century,  to  whom  the  preservation  of  his  work  is  due.  The 
definition  of  Ctesias  in  the  present  case  cannot  be  regarded  as  correct,  as  we  do  not 
find  in  India,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  East,  a  comparison  of  therhinoceroswithanass, 
nor  any  tradition  to  this  effect , —  a  tradition  which  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  eusted. 
If  0»e  ass  reaUy  was  contained  in  his  original  text,  it  must  go  back,  in  my  estimation, 
to  a  misunderstanding  on  his  part  of  the  word  imparted  to  him  by  the  authorities 
whcxn  he  questioned.  With  the  exception  of  the  horn,  Ctesias  does  not  seem  to  have 
enttttuned  any  clear  notion  of  the  animal;  and  his  description  of  the  skin  as  white, 
red,  and  black,  is  baflSii^.  V.  Ball  (_Procttidings  Royal  Irtsh  Academy,  Vol.  II,  18S5, 
and  in  his  edition  of  Tavemier's  Travels  in  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  114)  tried  to  show  that 
the  colors  seen  by  Ctesias  were  artificial  pigments  applied  to  the  hide,  as  they  are  on 
elephants  at  the  present  day;  rhinoceroses  kept  b;f  the  Rajas  for  fighd^-purposes 
were,  according  to  him,  commonly  painted  with  diverse  bright  colors.  'Iliis  forced 
explanation,  sffifting  quite  recent  affairs  to  the  days  of  early  antiquity,  is  hardly 
plausible.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  bound  to  assume  that  the  text  of  this  passage 
IB  not  correctly  handed  down.  The  colors  white,  red,  and  black  would  seem  rather  to 
have  originally  adhered  to  the  horn.  The  Eastern  lore  of  the  rhinoceros,  as  shown  by 
the  reports  of  the  Chinese  and  Arabs,  essentially  clusters  around  the  horn. — 
MAJtco  Pou>  (ed.  of  Vtn.B  and  Cordiek,  Vol.  II,  p.  385)  says  in  r^ard  to  the 
Javanese  rhinoceros  that  its  head  resembles  that  of  a  wild  hw;  and  this  (^aracteriza- 
tion  is  quite  to  U^e  point,  as  is  that  of  Kuo  P'o  when  he  compares  the  two-homed  si 
to  swine.  A  glance  at  Pig.  8,  representing  the  specimen  of  a  Sumatran  two-homed 
rlunoceros  in  the  Field  Museum,  will  convince  every  one  of  the  appropriateness  of 
this  I'lT'lfi  The  pig  shape  of  the  rhinoceros  is  apparent  also  in  a  Roman  representa- 
tion on  a  clay  lamp  from  Labicum  illustrating  the  struggle  between  that  animal  and 
a  bear  (Fig.  7),  so  that  even  the  most  skeptic  critic  of  Chinese  animal  sketches  will  be 
compelled  to  grant  a  certain  foundation  of  fact  to  the  hog-tike  rhinoceros  of  the  Brk 
ya  (Fig.  6). 
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and  the  comparisons  could  not  be  any  better.  We  should  halt  a  moment 
to  re&ect  by  what  dass  of  peo|^  these  observations  had  been  made. 
Most  certainly  by  the 
hardy  hunters  who  chased 
the  vHd  beasts.  We  must 
distinguish  between  the 
original  observer  and  story- 
teller, and  the  scholar 
doseted  in  his  study  who 
draughted  the  definitions 
for  the  consumption  of  the 
learned.  It  was  not  the 
Chinese  philologist  who 
went  out  into  the  jui^e 
to  study  the  rhinoceros;  he, 
indeed,  never  had  occasion 

to  see  it,  but  he  derived  his  knowlec^  from  reports  made  to  him  by  the 
sportsman.    The  latter  probably  was  plain  and  matter-of-fact;  the 


Straobof  Bmt  ud  RMnoaca,  npni 
Lmp  bom  lAbicam  (aftn  0.  E«U( 


In,  Tleradaa 


former  added  a  bit  of  romance  and  ex^geration.  Have  we  any  right  to 
ridicule  the  Chinese  over  their  embarrassment  as  to  where  to  locate  the 
horn  or  the  homs,  when  we  observe  that  this  was  still  a  matter  of  wild 
speculation  amidst  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries?* 

>  Dr.  Paksons,  in  the  pamphlet  quoted,  justly  remArks,  "  Nothinz  could  serve  aa 
a  better  proof  of  bow  easily  men  may  fall  into  uncertainty  throu^  preconceived 
omdusioos  than  this  very  topic  of  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros." 
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Have  we  aoy  right  to  took  dorcn  upon  their  artists  in  their  naive  at- 
tempts to  sketch  the  rhinoceros  in  the  shape  of  an  ox  with  a  horn  on  the 
forehead  (Pig.  j),  when  we  observe  that  the  so-called  "civilization"  of 
Assyria  and  the  painting  of  Persia  committed  the  same  error,  or  when  we 
g^ce  at  the  puerile  drawings  of  Cosmas  and  recall  Durer's  work  with 
the  horn  on  the  animal's  neck? 

In  the  above  definitions  we  recognize  the  elements  and  tools  with 
which  the  subsequent  Chinese  illustrators  worked.  They  set  out  to  il- 
lustrate, not  the  rhinoceros,  but  the  descriptions  given  of  it  in  the 
ancient  dictionaries.  They  studied,  not  the  animal,  but  the  ready- 
made  definitions  of  it  encountered  in  boc^-knowledge.  They  read, 
and  their  reading  guided  the  strokes  of  their  brush.  "  The  se  resembles 
in  body  a  water-bu&ilo,  the  si  a  pig:"  consequently  such  bodies 
were  outlined  by  the  illustrator  of  Erh  ya;  and  long,  curved,  and  pointed 
angle  horns  were  placed  on  the  heads  (Figs.  5  and  6).'  He  apparently 
shunned  the  tiiree  horns,  as  the  matter  was  difficult  to  draw;  and  no- 
body knew  how  to  arrange  them.    He  carefully  outlined  the  three  toes 

'  Our  illustratioiis  are  derived  from  a  folio  edition  of  the  Erk  ya  printed  in  1801 
(3vcds.),  which  is  designated  as  "ftteprodiictioa  of  the  illustrated  CfAjiacrf  the  Sung 
period"  (Fmt  Sung  ch'ao  hui  t'u  Erk  jn).  The  andent  iUustratioas  of  the  Erk  ya 
by  Kuo  P'o  and  Kmng  Kuan  are  lost  (see  Brktschnbider,  Bot.  Sin.,^L  I,  p.  34}, 
and  were  renewed  in  the  age  of  the  Sung,  presumably  without  any  tradition  connect- 
ing the  latter  with  the  former.  This  f^  may  account  for  Uie  purely  reconstructive 
work  of  some  iUustratioas,  and  we  may  well  assume  that  the  earlier  fetches  were  far 
better.  Many  other  illustrations  of  the  Erk  ya  have  been  brought  about  jn  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  rhinooeros.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  picture  of  the  fabulous 
horse  po  (No.  (}393)  surrounded  by  flamed  Buttering  bands  and  about  to  lacerate  a 
tiger  sozed  by  its  camivora-like,  sharp  claws;  while  a  panther  is  swiftly  making  for 
Buety  to  escape  a  similar  fate.  Of  course,  the  craftsman  has  never  observed  this 
scene,  but  faitnf  ully  depicts  the  definition  of  the  book, ' '  The  animal  po  is  like  a  horse 
with  powerful  teeUt,  devouring  tigers  and  |>anthers."  This  notion,  as  indicated  by 
Kuo  P'o,  goes  back  to  the  Shan  hai  king,  which  says,  "There  is  a  wild  animal  staled 
po,  like  a  white  horse  with  black  tail  and  powerfid  teeth,  emitting  sotmds  like  a 
driun  and  devouring  tigers  and  panthers."  (Here  we  have  a  parallel  to,  and  pre- 
sumably an  echo  (d,  Uie  flesh-eatiog  horses  of  Diomed  and  the  man-devouring 
Buceptialus  <d  the  Alexander  l^end;  see  J.  v.  Negelbin,  Das  Pf erd  im  arischen  Al- 
tKtum,  pp.  d3,  75,  KSnigsberg,  I9(m.)  Otherwise  the  horses  pictured  in  the  Erh  ya, 
aside  from  their  technical  drawbacks,  are  quite  realistic;  and  so  are  the  oxen  aad 
other  animals  which  came  under  the  every-day  observation  of  the  Chinese.    "  '~ 

'  -    -         ■■■"■■      swerer 

jrbepo 
vroi^  tail,  is 

^    ._..._ ,  corresponds  to  a  well-kiiown 

species  (Tapirus  indicui).  In  view  of  the  retrospective  and  reconstructive  sketches 
of  this  work,  we  have  the  same  stete  of  afiairs  as  in  the  illustrations  accompanjnng 
the  Skan  kai  kin^,  and  as  formerly  shown  by  me  in  Jadt,  in  the  San  U  I'u,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  Ku  yi  t'u  p'u.  The  illustrators  of  the  andent  Rituals  did 
not  directly  picture  the  actiuil,  ancient  ceremonial  objects,  most  of  which  were  lost 
past  hope  in  thor  time,  but  reconstructed  them  from  the  descriptions  supplied  by 
the  commentators  of  the  ancient  texts,  and  for  better  or  worse,  based  theur  illus- 
trations on  these  artificial  reconstructions,  which  to  a  large  extent  are  erroneous  or 
imaginary. 
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in  the  atiimal  si;  and  this  feature,  cc»nbined  with  the  wagle  hems,  is 
sufficient  flavor  of  the  rhinoceros  to  guard  from  any  rash  concluaon 
even  one  who  has  not  ccmsidered  the  psychological  foundation  of  these 
sketches. 

Prom  the  fact  that  the  ft"'"ml  se  is  drawn  in  the  shape  of  ao  ox, 
Mr.  Giles  infers  that  the  word  se  does  not  denote  the  rhinoceros, 
but  "a  bovine  animal."  Then,  how  about  the  word  si?  The  animal 
si  (Fig.  6)  is  undeniably  represented  in  the  Erk  ya  t'u  with  the  body  of  a 
h(^, —  why  not,  to  be  consistent,  also  translate  the  word  j»  by  "swine"? 
If  a  child  who  was  invited  to  make  a  sketch  of  a  whale  should  delineate 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  should  we  conclude  for  this  reason  that  the  whale 
is  a  fish?  To  make  use  of  an  illustration  for  a  far-reaching  philological 
and  zoological  conclusion,  it  is  indispensable  to  ascertain  the  real  value 
of  such  an  illustration,  and  to  make  a  somewhat  critical  study  of  its 
origin  and  basis.  Mr.  Giles  is  right  in  stating  that  there  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  animal  se  that  are  purely  those  of  an  ox.  The  ill<reputed 
Son  li  t'u,  for  instance,  stooped  to  this  wisdom  when  the  difficult  task 
arose  of  illustrating  in  the  shape  of  a  rhinoceros  the  target  used  by  the 
lords  and  ministers  in  the  practice  of  archery,  and  spoken  of  in  the 
Chou  li  and  I  li.  But  what  wonder  I  Those  illustrators  who  employed 
the  pure-ox  design  dmply  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  sober  and  incom- 
plete definition  of  the  Skuo  win,  "The  animal  se  is  like  a  wild  ox." 
Nothit^  could  be  more  convenient  to  the  unthinking  and  mechanical 
craftsman;  this  plain  recipe  freed  him  &om  the  responsibility  for  the 
horn.  Anybody  could  outline  an  ox  with  two  regular  horns;  and  by 
inscribing  it  se,  the  satisfaction  at  this  achievement  was  naturally  the 


It  is  incorrect,  however,  to  say  that  the  animal  se,  as  outlined  in  fn 
sku  tsi  ch'  tng  (Pig.  9) ,  is  the  picture  of  an  ox..  In  its  general  features  it 
resembles  a  kind  of  deer,  as  does  likewise  the  animal  si  (Fig.  10).  A 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  "deer-like"  rhinoceros  follows  below  (p.  109). 
Again,  in  Fig.  9,  the  draughtsman  has  taken  particular  pains  to  set  off 
distinctiy  three  toes  in  the  left  front  foot;  and  where  is  the  bovine 
animal  mth  three  toes?  And  where  is  the  bovine  animal  with  a  single 
horn,  and  with  this  peculiar  shape  of  horn?  As  to  Fig.  10,  it  presents 
its^  as  an  illustration  of  the  legend  that,  while  the  rhinoceros  is  gazing 
at  the  moon,  the  peculiar  designs  within  its  horn  are  formed  (p.  147), 
This  notion  excluavely  refers  to  rhinoceros-horn,  so  that  the  animal  here 
intended  can  be  no  other  than  the  rhinoceros.* 
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The  three-homed  rhinoceros  described  by  Kuo  P'o  is  perhaps  not  so 
fabulous  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight;  for  it  is  known  to  naturalists 
that  the  animal  has  also  the  tendency  of  developing  three  horns.  E. 
Heller'  states  in  regard  to  the  black  rhinoceros  covering  the  whole  of 
Africa  with  the  eiception  of  the  Congo  Basin  that,  although  the  spedes  is 
aknost  invariably  two-homed,  occasional  variations  of  one  and  ikree- 
homed  specimens  are  met  with.  In  the  light  d  this  observaticm, 
PuNy's  (A^ot.  hist.,  VIII,  ai)  notice  of  oxen  of  India,  some  with  one 
horn,  and  others  with  three  (Indicos  boves  unicomes  tricomesque),  is 
apt  to  lose  much  of  the  l^endary  character  with  which  it  was  formerly 
charged.  As  far  as  I  know,  a  three-homed  specimen  has  not  yet  been 
pdnted  out  among  the  species  of  the  Indo-Malayan  region;  notwith- 
standing, the  possibility  remains  that  such  may  have  occurred  in 
times  ot  antiquity.  However  this  may  be,  whether  we  assume  that  the 
notion  of  a  three-homed  species  was  founded  on  a  natural  observation 
or  not,  the  fact  of  the  coincidence  between  Kuo  P'o  and  Pliny  remains, 
and  hints  at  the  existence  of  a  tradition  aneot  a  three-homed  variety  in 
the  beginning  rf  our  era.*  At  any  rate,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  the 
latter  is  but  a  variation  of  the  two-homed  species;  and  by  omitting 
Kuo  P'o's  illusory  "hom  on  the  head,"  we  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate 
description  of  it,  and  then  Kuo  P'o  exactly  e^rees  with  Hfl  Shin's 
definition  of  the  word  si.    And  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  point  that 


oudy  enongh,  they  are  separated  and  diaperaed  in  two  different  chapters.  In  the  Utter 
WD»,  the  horn  c^  the  m  is  decorated  with  different  designs,  which  are  white  on  black, 
wiiile  they  are  black  on  white  in  Tu  shn.  The  si  of  San  U'ai  is  adorned  with  flamed 
toA  fluttoing  bands,  and  the  crescent  of  the  moon  is  absent. 

•TheWhiteRhinocMos, p. 35  (Washington,  1913).  Ai^inonp.17:  "Th«num- 
ber  of  dennal  horns  on  the  snout  is  of  less  importance.  These  have  been  found  to 
show  sonK  individviol  variation  in  the  African  species  varying  from  one  to  three  in 
number  in  the  same  Hpedes.  The  front  hom,  however,  is  ne&rly  always  the4>etter 
developed  and  is  never  wanting." 

■  The  case  could  certainly  be  argued  also  from  a  purely  philological  point  of  view. 
Kuo  P'o's  creation  might  be  explained  as  an  ill-advised  combination  of  the  single- 
homed  and  two-homed  spedea,  or  even  r^arded  as  a  subsequent  interpolation  in 
his  text,  due  to  a  scribe  who  meant  to  be  sure  of  bis  definition  being  as  complete  as 
poBKble.  Pliny'sfrtc0mwinig;btberatianallyioterpretedastheresultof ananthmet- 
iral  process,  providing  the  rhmoceros  as  a  species  of  ox  with  two  bovine  horns,  and 
addtng  the  noee-hora  as  the  third.  In  this  manner  Damm's  three-homed  rhinoceros 
mustbave  arisen  (Ruska,  Der  Islam,  VoL  IV,  1913,  p.  164),  for  it  has  one  hom 
between  the  eyes  and  two  above  the  ears.  The  natural  explanation  based  on  soOliwi- 
cal  observation  appeals  to  me  to  a  much  higher  degree,  for  we  must  not  be  forgetful 
dL  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  invent  spontaneously  such  an 
obearvation ;  a  feature  of  this  Idnd,  in  order  to  be  observed  by  man,  must  have  some- 
how pre-existed  in  nature.  It  means  nothiiw,  of  course,  to  say  that  tiie  three  horns  are 
a  faue;  U  ft^le  it  is,  then  how  did  the  uble  come  into  existence?  It  is  not  the 
question  of  a  mythological  conception,  or  of  a  mythical  monster,  but  plainly  of  a 
leally  existing  animal  described  in  sober  words.  I  feel  confident  that  the  three-homed 
Tuiatioa  in  a  living  or  extinct  spedea  will  be  found  some  day  also  in  Eastern  Asia. 
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what  Kuo  P'o  intends  to  describe  is  the  two-horned  spedes  of  rhinoceros, 
not  any  other  animal:  his  statement  in  regard  to  "the  horn  on  the 
nose"  excludes  any  other  idea,  and  the  bovine  animal  with  such  a  horn 
remains  as  yet  to  be  discovered.  Li  Stii-chSn  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  will  be  seen  below  (p.  150),  rejects  the  definition  of  Kuo  P'o  as  erro- 
neous; that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  know  of  any  three-homed  variety,  and 
recognized  in  it  the  two-h(Hiied  species.  An  illustration  of  this  three- 
homed  creature  may  be  viewed  in  the  Wa-Kon  San-sai-ttt^,  the  Japa- 
nese edition  of  the  Chinese  cyclopaedia  San  ts'ai  t'u  }ad.^  The  defini- 
tion runs  thus:  "The  rhinoceros  has  the  hair  of  swine  and  three  toes  on 
each  foot;  it  has  the  head  of  a  horse  and  three  homs,  on  the  nose,  the 
forehead,  and  on  the  skull,  respectively."  The  three  toes  and  three 
homs  are  exactly  drawn  in  accordance  with  this  prescription;  curiously 
enough,  however,  the  head  is  not  that  of  a  horse,  but  of  a  bull.  The 
(Ad  tradition  of  the  draughtsmen  is  retained  in  spite  of  the  definition. 

Kuo  P'o,  in  all  probability,  is  not  the  first  or  the  only  author  to 
speak  of  a  three-homed  variety.  A  work  Kiao  Kuang  cki*  Account  of 
Kiao  chou  {northern  part  of  what  is  now  Annam)  and  Kuai^-tung, 
reports,  "In  the  territory  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  South-west  occurs  a 
strange  rhinoceros  with  three  homs  emitting  light  at  night  like  big 
torches  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  paces.  When  it  sheds  its  homs,  it 
hides  them  in  a  remote  and  dense  joi^Ie  to  prevent  men  from  seeing 
them.  The  sovereigns  hold  this  strange  product  in  high  esteem,  and 
make  it  into  hair-irins.  These  are  capable  of  checking  evil  and  rebel- 
lion." Here  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  or  one  reproducing 
a  hearsay  account;  and,  quite  correctly,  he  points  out  this  variety  as  a 
freak  (rf  nature.  The  exact  date  of  the  work  in  question  is  unfortunately 
not  known  to  me;  but  as  the  quotation  is  placed  between  one  frcan 
Kwmg-<:hi  by  Ku  Yi-kung,  who  according  to  Bretschneider*  belonged 
to  the  Liang  dynasty  (so3-S56),andonefromiCuaMgc/un(^',a  workof 
the  Tsin  period  (365-419),  the  inference  may  be  justifiable  that  Kiao 
Kuang  cki  likewise  is  a  production  of  the  Leu-ch'ao  period.  However 
remote  from  truth  all  these  Chinese  illustrations  may  be,  most  of  them 
are  fairly  correct  as  to  the  outlines  of  the  hom,  naturally  because 

>  The  iUuEtration  is  eadly  accessible  in  L.  SBKBUKiEa,  Encjrclopddie  japcwaiae, 
le  chairitre  des  quadrapMes,  Plate  VIII  (Laden,  1875).  This  cut  is  not  contained  in 
a  recent  edition  of  this  Japanese  woric  (TOkyO,  1906),  but  is  replaced  by  a  rhinoceros 
\rith  two  homs,  the  one  on  the  forehead,  the  other  on  top  of  the  skull.  These  attempts 
dearly  prove  that  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese  illustrators  did  not  draw  the  animal 
from  life,  but  from  va&  definitions  of  liie  books.  In  the  Chinese  Sati  Is'ai  fit  kvi 
(Cb.  4,  p.  33)  only  a  three-homed  ""'""I  (jait  kio  ihtnt)  is  depicted. 

■  Quoted  in  the  chapter  on  Rhinoceros  in  Pu  shit  tsi  ch'tng. 

*  Bob  Sin.,  pt.  I,  p.  164. 
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the  hom  as  an  article  of  trade  was  always  known,  but  not  the  animal 
itself.' 

The  Fdle  played  by  the  rhinoceros  in  Chinese  art  is  limited.  As 
shown  by  the  symbol  illustrated  in  the  Po  ku  t'u  lu  (Pig.  i8),  it  was 
pictured  in  early  antiquity;  and  other  representations  of  that  period 
mentioned  iti  Chinese  records  are  discussed  on  p.  i6o.  Ilie  animal  lacks 
those  aesthetic  qimlities  of  form  which  tempt  the  brush  of  the  painter; 
and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  des^nte  the  living  rhinoceroses  sent  up  as 
bibute  to  the  capital  (see  p.  80)  it  has  never  been  immortalized  on  any 
Chinese  scroll  known  to  us.'  There  is,  however,  one  case  on  record. 
Chang  Shi-nan,  who  wrote  the  book  Yu  huan  ki  win  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,'  narrates  that  he  once  saw  in  Sze-ch'uan  (Shu)  the 
painting  of  an  unknown  artist  showing  the  outlines  o£  a  rhinoceros  with 
a  hom  on  its  nose.*  The  inhabitants  of  Sze-ch'uan,  accordingly,  were 
familiar  with  the  animal,  and  for  this  reason  represented  it  correctly. 
On  stmie  Buddhist  pictures  it  may  owe  its  existence  to  a  mere  lucky 
chance;  that  is,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  so  copied  from  an  lodian- 
Buddbist  model.  On  Yen  Li-p6n's  picture  showing  Samantabhadra's 
el^hant,*  the  rhinoceros  is  tmmistakably  contrasted  with  the  elephant 
as  the  smaller  animal  with  scaly  body,  and  head  surmounted  by  a  single 
hom.  Another  illustration  of  the  same  subject  is  reproduced  in  Pig.  1 1 
from  Cfc'ftrg  ski  mo  yiian  (Ch.  6  B,  p.  16)  published  in  the  Wan- 
li  period,  after  1605.  Possibly  it  occurs  also  on  the  later  tjrpical  paint- 
ings of  Buddha's  Nirvaija  in  the  group  of  wailing  animals.*  Cta  the 
sculptures  of  Angkor-Vat  the  rhinoceros  is  represented  as  the  vehicle  of 
the  god  Karttikeya.^ 

The  Mongol  emperors  made  practical  use  of  the  typical,  conventional 
designs  of  the  rhinoceros  on  the  standards  of  the  army:  there  was  a 
standard  with  the  picture  of  the  ftnimaT  ss,  "resembling  an  ox,  with  a 
single  hom,  and  of  dark  color,"  and  another  with  a  picture  of  the 

>  A  aiodem  Chinese  school-book  published  at  Shanghai  in  1901,  and  illustrated  bjr 
Wu  T8e-ch'en([  of  Sn-chou,  illuatratea  the  word  «  with  the  cut  of  a  rhinoceros  ot 
European  origin,  and  the  word  n  with  a  jovial  ox  of  his  own  invention ;  while  the  text 
accompanying  it,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Shuc  wtn  and  Erk  ya,  speaks  at  one 
hom  on  the  nose  and  three  toes. 

*  It  is  likemse  absent  from  clasncal  Greek  art.  The  marble  relief  of  Pompeii, 
the  lamp  from  Labicum,  and  thecoinsof  Domitian  referred  to,  are  the  only  known  ex- 
amples of  its  representation  in  lat«  Roman  art. 

■  Wtliz,  Notes,  p.  165. 

'  The  text  is  reprinted  in  Tu  ihu  tH  ck'tng,  chapter  oa  rhinoceros,  kut  k'ao,  p.  5. 

*  Reproduced  in  the  writer's  Jadt,  p.  343, 

■  See  for  example  A.  GRtlHWBDEL,  Buddhistische  Kunst  in  Indien,  p.  1 14,  or  Bud- 
dhist Art  in  India,  p.  134  (in  the  right  lower  comer). 

'According  to  M.  G.  CosDts,  Les  bas-reliefs  d' Angkor- Vat,  p.  la  (Paris,  191 1). 
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rhinoceros  si  wiu,  which  is  not  described.  They  had  also  standards 
with  deagns  of  a  three-homed  animal  (sob  kio  shou)  and  the  unicom 
{kio  tuan),  which  was  outlined  "like  a  ^eep,  with  a  small  tail  and  a 
single  hom  on  its  crest." ' 

In  plastic  art,*  the  rhinoceros  has  been  carved  from  jade  either  as 
the  handle  of  a  paper-w^ght  or  as  the  knob  of  a  seal.*  An  example  of 
either  kind  is  illustrated  in  Ku  yii  t'u  p'u  (Ch.  74,  p.  i,  reproduced  in 


Fig.  13;  and  Ch.  37,  p.  11).  The  traditional  reconstructions  of  the 
animal  are  here  futhfully  preserved;  the  three  toes  (the  third,  of  course, 
is  not  viable)  and  the  shape  of  the  horn,  though  it  is  wrongly  placed, 
come  somewhat  near  the  truth.  The  manufacturers  of  ink-cakes 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  des^  for  printing  on  the  surface  of 
their  products.  The  Ch'ing  ski  mo  yilan  (Ch.  13,  p.  30)  illustrates 
"a  spiritual  rhinoceros"  {ling  si)  with  body  of  an  ox,  hump  of  a  zebu, 
cloven  feet,  snout  of  a  pig,  and  hom  on  the  front. 

'  Yuan  shi,  Ch.  79,  p.  10  (Eiea-lung  editioa). 

*  BUSHBLL  (Chinese  Art,  Vol.  I,  p.  91)  figures  a  bronze  veaael  of  the  tyM  styled 
hilt'wi,  and  describes  it  as  being  "shaped  in  the  form  of  a  rhinoceros  staQding  with 


ears  erect  and  a  coUht  round  the  neclc.      But  this  explanation  conflicts  with  (3u 
tiadidon,  according  to  which  the  animal  hi  is  a  socrincial  ox ;  and  an  ox  is  apparently 
represented  in  this  oronze.    Neither  is  tbeie  a  single  or  double  born,  which  would  be 


necessary  to  establish  si 

'  Seals  sunnounted  by  the  full  figure  of  a  rhinoceroe  seem  to  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Han  period  (see  Hov  San  ikv,  Ch.  40.  p.  5). 
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The  most  curious  item  in  the  history  <A  the  iconography  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  the  illustration  of  the  animal  in  the  Chhig  lei  ptn  ts'ao 
published  in  1308  by  the  phyadan  T'ang  Shto-wei*  (reproduced  in 
Pig.  13).  Here  we  see  the  animal  represented  as  a  hairy  and  spotted 
deer,  its  head  being  surmounted  by  a  sii^le  curved  horn,  peacefully 
chewing  a  bundi  of  leaves  with  a  most  innocent  expression  on  its  face. 
The  legend  is  si  kio  ("rhinoceros-boro"),  all  illustrations  oi  animals 


^ 
«. 


Dmt  with  SiBflla  Hen,  labdad  Rlilmwoi-Honi.  btiiig  (a  Bebo  of  tite  Indkii  I  niniiiil  a(  Bkaerlnai 
amiaCUiitki»HtfM,*aitioatdU3g).  ' 

in  this  work  being  named  for  the  product  yielded  by  them;  and  the  il- 
lustration is  immediately  fiMlowed  by  the  description  of  the  two  nniTnnl^ 
se  and  si,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  figure,  in  the  mind 
ot  the  author,  is  intended  for  the  rhinoceros.  It  will  certainly  not 
induce  us  to  propose  for  the  word  si  the  new  translation  "cervine  an- 
imal;" but  a  rhinoceros  of  cervine  diaracter  has  really  listed  in  the 
im^ination  of  the  ancient  world.  The  idea  started  from  India,  has 
taken  a  footing  in  the  classical  authors,  and  long  survived  even  down  to 
our  middle  ages.  It  is  a  fascinating  story,  deservii^  ftdl  discussion, 
the  more  so  as  it  has  never  been  clearly  and  correctly  set  forth.  Two 
das^cal  texts  may  first  be  quoted  whidi  fit  well  as  an  explanation  to 
our  Chinese  woodcut.  Pliny  (Nca.  kist.,  VIII,  31)  t^s  regarding  the 
Orsaean  Indians  that  "they  hunt  the  indomitable,  fierce  monoceros 
(umcom)  which  has  the  head  of  a  stag,  the  feet  of  the  elephant,  the 

'  Regardisg  this  work  and  its  htstoiy  see  rottnf  Poo,  19131  p.  3SI.    In  the  edi- 
tion tA  1533  titm  which  our  illostratioo  t£  talien  it  is  in  Ch.  17,  tol.  30  b. 
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tail  of  a  boar,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  like  that  of  the  horse;  it 
emits  a  deep  roar,  and  has  on  the  middle  of  its  forehead  a  single  black 
hom  two  cubits  in  length.  This  beast,  it  is  asserted,  cannot  be  enured 
alive." '  In  the  Cyramdes,  a  curious  Greek  work  written  between  227 
and  400  A.D.,*  it  is  said,  "The  rhinoceros  is  a  quadruped  resembling  the 
stag,  having  a  very  large  hom  on  its  nose.  It  can  be  captured  only  by 
means  of  the  perfume  and  the  beauty  of  wdl  dressed  women ;  it  is  indeed 
mudi  inclined  toward  love."*  The  importance  (^  this  passage,  first 
of  all,  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  single-homed  cervine  ftrn'mnl  is  here 
clearly  identified  with  the  rl^noceros,  an  identification  not  yet  made  by 
I^iny,  who  speaks  of  rhinoceros  and  monoceros  as  two  distinct  species; 
and  we  Remember  that  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  mains  the  same  distinc- 
tion  in  regard  to  India.  In  his  introduction,  P.  de  M^ly*  obseives 
that  the  Cyranides  is  the  first  work  to  reveal  to  us  the  starting-point  c^ 
the  legend  of  the  chase  of  the  unicorn  vibiah  is  nothing  but  the  rhino- 
ceros. This,  however,  is  very  inexact.  The  first  Occidental  source 
relating  this  legend  is  the  Pkysiologus  which  is  older  than  the  Cyranides. 
The  Pkysiologus  *  tells  of  the  monoceros  that  it  is  a  small  aoimal  re- 
sembling a  buck,  but  very  cunning;  the  htmter  cannot  approach  it,  as 
it  possesses  great  strength;  the  hom  grows  in  the  centre  of  its  head;  it 
can  be  captured  only  by  a  pure  virgin  who  suckles  it;  then  she  seizes  it, 
and  carries  it  into  the  palace  of  the  king;  or  according  to  another  version, 
the  unicom  falls  asleep  while  in  the  lap  of  the  virgin,  whereupon  the 
hunters  gradually  approach  and  fetter  it.  The  monoceros  is  located  by 
Pliny  in  India;  and  the  western  legend  of  the  unicorn  ensnared  by 
a  virgin  was  first  traced  by  S.  Beal*  to  the  andent  Indian  I^end  of 
Eka^rihga,  the  hermit  Sin^  Hom.  H.  LOders,'  who  has  traced  with 
great  ingenuity  the  development  of  the  legend  in  the  sources  of  Indian 

■  Orsaoi  lodi  .  .  .  venantnr  asperrimam  aatem  feram  mooocerotem,  reliqua 
corpore  equo  similem,  capite  cerro,  pedibus  elephaato,  cauda  apro,  musitu  gravi,  uno 
cannx  nigro  media  fronte  cubitonim  duum  emmeate.  hanc  feram  vivam  negant  capi. 
(Ed.  of  C.  Mayhoff,  Vd.  II,  p.  104.) 

■  P.  DS  MiLv,  Lea  lapidairea  gnes,  p.  lxxi;  ds  M&.Y  is  the  first  editor  and 
translator  of  this  work. 

*  L.  c.  p.  90. 

*  L.  c,  p.  Lxv. 

'P.  Lauchsxt,  Gesdiicbte  des  Phjrdoloeus,  pp.  33,  354  (Strassburg,  18S9);  P. 
HoUHKL,  EHe  aethiopische  Obersetaung  des  Physjologus,  p.  68  (Leipzig,  1877);  B. 
PsTERS,  Der  griechische  Fhjrsiologus  und  seine  orientalischen  Vbersetzuneen,  p.  u, 
(Berlin,  1898);  K.  Ahrkns,  Das    Buch  der  Naturgegenst&nde,"  p.  43  (Kiel,  1893). 

*The  Romantic  Lf^end  of  Cskyamuoi  Buddha,  p.  135;  see  also  his  Buddhiat 
Records  of  the  Western  World,  Vol.  I,  p.  1 13. 

*  Die  Sage  von  ^fvaipAga  {tfackricfUtn  d.  k.  Gts.  d.  Wist,  n  Gdllinttf,  1S97, 
pp.  1-49),  p.  39;  an  additional  study  from  his  pen  <m  the  same  subject  Aid.,  1901, 
pp.  1-39. 
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literature,  justly  pcnnts  out  that  all  our  mediieval  ver^ons  of  the  story,* 
as  a  last  resort,  go  back  to  the  Greek  Pkysiologus,  and  that  the  last 
clause  of  the  Greek  text  contains  a  visible  trace  of  the  old  Indian  l^end 
of  the  king's  daughter  who  carries  away  the  penitent  into  the  palace 
c^  her  father.  L^deis  rises  also  against  the  view  of  Lauchert,  who  inter- 
prets the  story  in  Pkysiologus  from  a  misunderstood  passage  of  Aeuah 
(XVI,  3o) ;  and  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  criticism  of  Luders,  to  which 
the  argument  should  be  added  that  this  alleged  infliience  of  Aelian  on  the 
Pkysiologus  is  out  of  the  question,  as  Aelian  is  in  time  posterior  to  the 
latter.*  '  F.  W.  K.  MOller  studied  the  same  question  in  connection 
with  a  Japanese  No  play,  the  plot  of  which  is  the  l^;end  c^  Eka^Aga.* 
Muller  likewise  thinks  Lauchert's  explanation  to  be  hardly  plausible, 
and  admits,  with  excellent  arguments,  the  dependence  of  the  Pkysiologus 
story  on  the  tradition  of  India.  There  is  but  one  point  in  which  my 
opinion  differs  from  the  one  expressed  by  Muller.  Muller,  at  the  close 
of  his  highly  interesting  study,  advances  the  theory  that  the  real  unicorn, 
as  already  recognized  by  Marco  Pdo,  may  always  have  been  the 

'  Of  the  mediaval  vsraons,  that  of  Tosn  Tzbtzbs,  the  Bysontiiie  poet  and  gnm- 
morian,  yibo  flourished  daring  the  twdnh  centuiy,  in  his  ChiUaiiet  (v,  398),  deaerru 
■pedal  mentioa:  "  The  moooceros  carries  a  horn  oa  the  middle  of  its  fordiMd.  This 
■mmal  is  paasionatdy  fond  <rf  perfumes.  It  is  hunted  in  tlus  manner.  A  jnmoc  man 
disguised  as  a  woman  ^^ttaiing  Um  odor  of  the  most  enoiute  perfumes  takes  his 
position  in  tiie  {daces  frequentM  by  this  quadruped.  Tliehanterslieinambushata 
short  distance.    The  odor  ot  the  perfumes  soon  attracts  the  monoceroe  toward  the 


young  man;  it  caresses  him,  and  ne  covers  its  eyes  with  perfumed  woman's  gloves. 
The  hunters  hasten  to  the  spot,  seise  the  animal  which  does  not  offer  resistance,  cut 
off  its  hom.whidi  isan  excellent  antidote  to  poiaom,  and  send  it  back,  without  in- 
fficting  on  it  further  haim." 

'  Claudius  Aelianus  flourished  under  Septimius  Severus,  and  probably  outlived 
Elagabalns  (aiSsaa  k.D.).  His  writing  come  down  frtMn  the  bramning  oi  tiie  third 
century  (Baougabtkn,  Poland,  and  Wagnek,  Die  hellenistisch-FOmische  Eultur, 
p.  615,  Ldpsig,  1^13),  while  the  Phytiolotut  was  written  in  Alexaodria  as  eariy  as  the 
second  century  {<Aid.,  p.  633).  Little  is  known  about  Adian's  life;  only  Philostratus 
and  Suidas  have  some  brief  aot«  regarding  him.  He  availed  himself  of  the  writings 
vi  Athenaeus,  who  wrote  at  the  time  <A  Elagab^us,  or  in  the  Gist  years  of  Alexander 
Severust(333-335) ;  Philostratus  mentions  his  death  in  his  lives  of  Scq>hi3ts  composed 
between  333  ud  344.  As  ref^ards  the  Pkytiotogv,  it  is  necenaiy  to  discriminate 
between  the  final  Greek  recension  clothed  in  a  Christian-theological  garb,  as  we  have 
it  now,  and  the  primeval  source  or  sources  of  animal  stories  without  the  all^ones, 
from  which  the  former  was  extracted.  Lauchbbt  (J.  c. ,  p.  43)  certainly  is  quite  ri^t 
in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  an  "  UrphytMogiu"  in  the  sense  that  it  was  a  literaiy 
production  serving  as  model  to  our  Pkysiolotus;  but  a  primeval  Physiolottu  must  be 
presupposed  for  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century,  in  the  sense  that  it  simply 
— s  an  assembles  of  verbal  stories  current  in  Alexandria,  and  some  of  whidi  were 

'"dfrom  India  (compare  Toung  Poo,  1913,  pp.  361-4). 

Ddcakn  sennin,  cine  mittelalterliche    japanische  Oper  (Bastian  Peittelirift, 

8,  Berlin,  1896).    LOders,  whose  work  appeared  in  1897,  did  not  take  note 

investigation;  it  seems  that  the  treatises  cA  both  scholars  origioatod  about 
ime,  and  independently  of  each  other.    Coi  *      '  *" 

K  ^  BkaiTfiga  {Haiwi  ZatM,  VoL  XI 

Wasacad,  MoaoceroB,  tlie  Rishi  (ibid.,  pp.  19-34). 
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rhinoceros.  Also  O.  Keller'  has  arrived  at  the  same  result,  and 
reduced  all  andent  traditions  and  representations  of  the  unicorn  to  the 
Indian  rhinoceros.  This  opinion  seems  to  me  fundamentally  wrong. 
Not  one  of  the  numerous  variants  of  the  ancient  Indian  tradition  re- 
garding the  Hermit  Single-Hoi^  alludes  in  this  connection  to  the 
rhinoceros;  he  is  miraculously  bom  from  a  gazelle,  and  has  received  his 
horn  from  the  latter.*  Single-Horn  is  not  even  his  original  name,  but 
this  one  was  Antelope-Horn  (Rishya-gri^a) ;  and  according  to  LOdbss,* 
the  name  Sinj^e-Hom  has  arisen  &om  the  latter,  owii^  to  popular 
et3nnol<^cal  re-interpretation  caused  by  the  tradition,  already  appearing 
in  the  Mahabharata  that  the  penit^it  had  a  single  horn  on  his  head.  In 
other  texts,  the  Padmapiu^oa,  SkandapurOqa,  and  Kaujur,  he  is  even 
equipped  with  two  horns,  while  the  versions  of  the  Ramayaqa  and  the 
Pali  Jataka  make  no  statement  with  re^ad  to  the  horn.  The  Greek 
Physiologus,  in  the  story  alluded  to,  avails  itself  erf  the  word  monokeros 
("unicorn"),  which  tit^ally  corresponds  in  meaning  to  Sanskrit  Eka- 
9ri£>ga,  and  describes  the  creature  as  a  small  animal  resembling  a  buck, 
without  any  qualities  inherent  in  the  rhinoceros;  and  this  is  plainly 
corroborated  by  the  illustration  accompanying  the  Physiologus,  in 

'  Die  aatike  Tierwelt,  V<d.  I,  pp.  415-420;  this  is  preeiunably  the  veakest  chapter 
t£  an  otherwise  intelligent  and  eiccdlent  book.  I  do  not  understand  bow  Keller  arnves 
at  the  opinion  that  the  ancients  in  general  treat  mmoeerot.  wmumtmu,  and  rkinoeeros 
as  identical  notions,  and  in  most  cases  conceive  them  as  the  African  rhinoceros.  The 
lustorical  connection  of  the  nmcom  legend  with  BkaeriAga  has  escaped  Keller  en- 

*  The  iconographv  of  Bkacn'iga  in  Indian  art  has  been  traced  by  I/Odkks  and 
MOllee.    It  is  notable  that  any  sum^estion  d  a  rhinoceros  is  absent.    As  proved  by 

the  masks  of  the  hermit  used  m  the  dramatic  plays  of  Japan  and  Tibet  (Plate  X), 
he  was  conceived  as  a  human  being  with  a  single,  short,  forked  horn,  or  wi^ 
a  very  long,  curved  horn.  The  illustration  of  the  Japanese  mask  is  derived  from 
the  work  NSgaku  dai'jiten  (Dictionary  of  No  Playa)  by  Masada  ShOjirO  and  Amaya 
Kaneiclu  (Takyo,  1908;  compare  BuUetin  de  VEcoU  franpuse  d'Extrtme-OrUnt, 
VcJ.lX,  1909,  p.  607).  The  Tibetan  mask,  much  worn  oS  by  lon^  use,  was  obtained 
by  me  from  a  monastery  of  Bagme,  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Sw-ch'uan. 
It  is  very  striking  that  the  rhinoceros  hardly  plays  any  rAle  in  the  culture-life,  folk- 
lore, or  imrtholo^  of  India.  The  allusions  to  it  in  literary  records  are  exceedingly 
sparse.  Ilie  word  kka4g<t  appears  but  a  few  times  in  Vedic  literature,  a  rhinoceroa- 
hide  bein^  mentioned  in  one  passage  as  liie  covering  of  a  chariot  (Macdonell  and 
Kbith,  \^c  Index,  VoL  I,  p.  313.  London,  1912).  The  animal  is  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  of  King  Agoka  (third  century  b.c);  and  the  consumption  of  its  flesh, 
blood,  and  urine  plays  a  certain  rfile  in  Indian  pharmacology  (see  Chakbavabti, 
llent.  As.  Sec.  Bait-,  Vol.  I,  p.  370.  Calcutta,  1906;  and  Hoopes,  /.  As.  Soc.  Smj., 
VoL  VI,  1910,  p.  518).    It  is  very  curious  that  no  Indian  record  r^arding  rhinoceros- 


horn  cups  and  their  antipoisonous  virtues  has  as  yet  been  pointed  out;  our  infonnatioc 
this  point  rests  on  Ctesias,  Aelian  (see  below,  p.  1 15},  some  Arabic  authors,  and 
re  recent  observers  like  Linschoten  ^id  Gascia  Ab  Hokto  (Aromatum  et  simplid- 


um  aliquot  medicamentorum  apud  Indos  nascentium  historia,  p.  66,  Antveipiae, 
15^7)1  who  says,  "Illud  tamensdo  Bengala  incolas  eius  comu  adveisus  venena  usur- 
pare,  unicomu  esse  existimantes,  tametst  non  sit,  ut  ii  referunt  qui  se  probe  scire  autu- 
mant."  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  also  that  the  literatures  of  udia  contain  no 
accounts  of  unicorns. 
■  L.  e.,  p.  a8. 
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which  the  animal  i3  outlined  as  a  long-tailed  antelope  with  a  large 
single  horn  curved  like  that  of  a  gazelle.'  Pliny,  as  we  saw,  credits  the 
moncceros  of  India  with  the  head  of  a  stag  and  a  single  htmi  on  its  fore- 
head (that  is,  the  gazeDe-homed  Eka^figa),  but  does  not  identify^  it 
with  the  rhinoceros,  which  was  well  known  to  h\m  from  the  circus.  For 
the  first  time,  as  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  the  identification  of  the 
singje-homed  cervine  animal  with  the  rhinoceros  Is  made  in  the  Cy- 
ranides.'  In  the  East,  the  first  intimation  of  it  leaks  out  in  our  Chinese 
illustration  from  Ch6ng  lei  pin  ts'ao,  which  depicts  the  rhinoceros  in  the 
fonn  of  a  deer  with  one  hom  on  its  forehead,  and  which,  without  any 
doubt,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Indian  conception  of  Eka^figa.  Now,  we 
encounter  the  curious  fact  that  at  a  much  older  date  also  the  Chinese 
mention  a  single-homed  deer  under  the  name  p'ao  (No.  9104),  described 
in  the  £rA^a  as  an  animal  "with  the  tail  of  an  ox  and  one  hom."  Pal- 
LADius*  straightway  translated  the  word  by  "rhinoceros,"  but  this 
venture  is  not  justified  by  Chinese  tradition;  the  Chinese,  in  this 
case,  make  no  reference  whatever  to  the  rhinoceros.  On  the  contrary, 
Kuo  P'o,  the  editor  and  interpreter  of  Erh  ya,  states  that  the  animal 
p'ao  is  identical  with  the  deer  called  ckang  (No.  407);  and  Yen  Shi-ku 
(^79-*4S)f  as  quoted  in  K'ang-hi's  Dictionary,  maintains  that  it  re- 
sembles in  shape  the  deer  chang.  The  very  definition  shows  that  the 
animal  p'ao  is  a  near  cousin  of  the  k'i4in*  which  has  likewise  "the  tail 

>  F^ured  bj  Strzyoowsei,  Der  Bilderkreis  des  griediischen  PhjnnotoKUs,  Plate 
Xn  (BytanHitiseke  ZeiiKhnfl,  Brg&nzun^sheft  i,  1S99),  and  Kbllbk  (I.  e.,  d.  419). 
RE^jaiduig  the  illummated  editioiu  of  thtPkysMogus  see  also  O.  M.  Dalton,  Bjriaa- 
tiiie  Art,  p.  48a  (Oxford,  191 1). 

*  Ndther  LOdbks  nor  M1>lleb  has  consolted  these  two  important  passages  of 
Pliny  and  the  CTranides. 

*  Chinese-Russian  Dictionary,  VoL  I,  p.  sS. 

'  At  times  a  temptation  was  felt  to  identify  the  animal  Un  vith  the  rhinoceros. 
Sitn  Kus,  the  Tcrsatile  author  cf  the  Mttig  k'i  pi  I'an  of  the  twelfth  centauy,  narrates 
that  in  the  period  Chi-ho  (1054-56)  the  country  Kiao-chi  (Annam)  oSered  a  Un  like 
an  ox,  having  the  entire  body  covered  with  lar^  scales  and  a  sinsle  hora  on  its  head. 
There  is  no  question  that  uiis  animal  was  a  rhinoceros;  tUs  fdlows  aW  from  the 
further  observation  of  the  author  that  it  did  not  resemble  the  tin,  as  described  in 
ancient  records,  and  that  there  were  Pfople  deaenating  it  as  a  mountain-rhinoceros 
(ffcifi  Jt,  a  variety  recognized  also  by  li  Sni-chen).  But  as  ShenKua  could  not  trace 
any  report  in  which  scales  are  attributed  to  the  rhinoceros  (for  explanation  see  p.  149), 
he  formed  the  erroneous  theory  that  the  animal  in  question  was  identical  with  the 


F(en-/ii  cast  in  bronze  bv  the  Bm{>eror  Ling  in  186  a.d.,  a  specimen  of  which  he  had 
beheld  at  Nan-yang  in  Teng  chou  in  Ho-nan.  In  a  similar  manner.  Pan  Ch&a  of  the 
Sung  period,  in  his  work  ^tnechai  ki  shi  (Ch.  I,  p.  8;  in  Shou  tfian  ko  ts'unf  tku, 
\dL  84),  tdls  the  story  of  two  fi't-Wn  seat  as  tribute  from  Kiao.chi  in  the  period  Kia- 


yu  (10^6-63),  whitA  he  had  occasion  to  see  in  the  imperial  palace.  He  describes  them 
as  havmg  Uie  shape  of  water-buffalo  dad  with  a  fleshy  armor,  and  equipped  with  a 
tiagle  tM»n  on  the  extremity  (^  the  nose;  they  subsisted  on  grass,  fruit,  and  melon, 
and  every  time  before  feeding  had  to  be  beaten  on  their  bonis  with  a  stick.  This 
writer  likewise  concludes  with  a  discussion,  in  whidi  serious  doubts  of  the  identifica- 
titn  of  these  anintab  with  the  M*  are  ej^irrased. 
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of  an  ox  and  a  sii^le  honi."  *  Indeed  in  the  Erh  yu  t'u,  both  creatures 
are  figured  ahnost  alike,  and  agree  in  their  essential  characteristics. 
It  is  obvious  that,  as  iconographic  types,  these  creatures  are  not  derived 
from  any  rhinoceros,  but  point  in  the  direction  of  the  fabulous  one- 
homed  monsters  (known  in  archaeology  as  "Oriental  animals")  de- 
veloped in  the  art  of  Mesopotamia.*  In  regard  to  the  tyi)e  of  k'i-Un, 
this  has  been  aptly  pointed  out  by  A.  GkOnwedel;*  and  as  the  same 
West-Asatic  forms  found  their  way  into  the  art  of  India,  we  here  have 
the  baas  for  the  origin  of  the  angle-homed  gazelle  (deer  or  antdope) 
transferred  to,  or  personified  in,  the  person  of  Eka^ri^iga.  In  Baby- 
lonia, these  types  of  unicom  are  very  ancient,  gtnng  back  to  the  third 
millfmniiiTn  B.C.,*  and  could  not  have  been  developed  there  from  a 
rhinoceros.  The  conclusion  therefore  presents  itself  that  the  notion  fd 
a  unicom  cervine  ftTiimitl  which  was  developed  in  Western  Asia  from 
remote  times  spread  together  with  artistic  motives  into  India  and 
China,*  while  the  identification  of  this  fabulous  creature  with  the 

>  Bearding  the  k'i-liti  see  Yen  Shi-ku  (in  Tt'ien  Han  thu,  Ch.  6,  p.  5  b) ;  Matkm 
{Chinese  Reader's  Manual.p.  la?);  F.  W.  K.  MOlleb  (in  feeUhMMWoanP./.  V«tt, 
p.  323,  Leiden,  1894);  ^*  Gkoot  (The  Reli^ous  System  of  China,  Vol.  II,  pp.  8a»- 
4);iuidH.  Dor£  (RecheTchessurlesEniperstitioiisea  Chine,  pt  1,  Vol.  II,  pp.  446-8). 
1  do  not  subscribe  to  everything  that  the  last  two  authors  say  about  the  subject.  Tita 
Chinese  illustrations  ai«  reproduced  in  C.  Goold  (Mythic^  Monsters,  pp.  350,  353, 
354,  London,  1886). 

1 A  distinction  must  be  made  between  icono^phic  or  orduBological  type  or 
artistic  representation,  and  traditions  or  speculations  regarding  such  a  type.  The 
tin,  as  early  mentioned  in  Ski  king  and  Li  ht,  may  very  well  be  an  indigenous  Chinese 
ttaonriit.  Nevertheless  its  subseinient  portrayal  in  art  rests  on  a  borrowed  type, 
iriii(£  has  again  fertjliied  native  ideas  as  to  form  and  behavior  of  the  creature.  An 
interesting  e^^mple  of  the  fact  that  iconography  and  literary  traditi<ni  may  move 
altmg  lines  widely  different  and  emanatii^  from  diverse  sources  is  afforded  by  the 
unicom  of  Europe.  The  unicom  tradition  d  the  Phyiiolof^  is  traceable  to  India; 
the  iconography  of  the  creature,  however,  has  no  connection  with  Indian  art,  but 
leans  in  the  EKsinning  toward  the  anctent  West-Asiatic  types.  Throughout  the 
middle  ages,  tii^  is  not  a  trace  (rf  the  rhinoceros  in  the  representationa  of  the  unicom 
(compare  Marco  Polo's  astonishiiMnt  when  he  saw  the  ugly  beast  on  Java,  "not  in 
the  least  like  that  which  our  stories  tell  of  as  being  caught  in  the  lap  of  a  virgin,  in 
fact,  altc^ether  different  from  what  we  fancied");  now  it  is  an  antdope,  now  an  oz, 
DOW  a  narwhal,  now  a  hybrid  formation  composed  of  various  creatures.  My  opimaa 
in  this  respect  deviates  from  the  one  expressed  by  Stkztgowski  (J.  c.)  that  Oiere  may 
be  interaction  between  the  animal  types  of  the  eariiest  Buddhist  art  in  India  and  those 
<£  the  Pkyiiohcus-  It  is  not  there  tbe  question  of  interaction,  but  of  affinity,  soldy 
caused  by  West-Asiatic  productions  which  both  have  in  common  as  their  source. 

■  Bemerkungen  ilber  das  Kilin  (Peestbundel  aan  P.  J.  VeA,  pp.  333-5,  Leiden, 
1694),  and  Bud<Uiist  Art  in  India,  p.  19. 

*B.  ScHRADEK,  Die  VorsteUungvomaKniokerosundihrUrspning  {Abliandliingtn 
der  pTCUSsiicken  Akademie,  1893,  pp.  573-581). 

*  In  order  to  dispel  the  doubts  ol  those  who  may  not  feel  inclined  in  this  case  to 
Unk  China  with  the  West,  another  striking  analogy  may  be  indicated,  which  will  sbow 
ibat  Chinese  ideas  regarding  nnicoms  comcide  with  those  entertained  in  the  West, 
and  whiidi  crop  up  in  the  classical  authois.  In  tbe  Erh  ya  is  defined  an  animal  called 
ehiti  (written  with  the  classifier '  horse '  and  the  phonetic  complement  svi.  No.  10,388), 
"likeahorse wtthasinglehom; thosewithouthomarespotted."  Kuo PV> ccxnmeats. 
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rtiiaocefos  —  owii^  to  the  single  horn  —  is  the  product  of  a  much  later 
period;  this  is  not  the  starting-ptnnt,  but  the  final  result  <tf  the  matter. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  assume  that  this  result  was  brou^t  about 
in  India  itsdf ;  *  otherwise  it  would  be  unintelligible  why  it  spears  on 
the  soriace  in  the  Cyranid«s  and  in  China.*    In  my  opinjcm,  we  are  even 

"In  the  eighth  yeoj'  of  the  oeriod  YlUii-k'aiig  ^398  A.D.]  it  wai  in  the  territory  of 
Kiii-<ji6n  Qa  Tonldng)  that  hunters  captured  a  wild  animal  of  the  size  of  a  horse  with 
one  horn,  the  horn  bong  soft  as  the  core  of  the  young  antters  of  the  deer  (Jk  jtoif}. 
This  is  identical  with  the  animal  ckitL  At  present  men  sometimes  meet  it  in  the  dense 
■aoontainous  jungles,  and  there  are  among  them  also  those  without  horn."  Kiu-cbCn 
it  Btoated  ii^Toiiking;  and  on  p.  81  mention  has  been  made  d  the  tribute  of  a  lire  rhi- 
noc«rossentfromthN«totbeGmperorLing(i6S-t88A.D.);  indeed,  that  r^on was 
always  famed  for  this  animal,  which  is  apparently  intended  in  the  text  of  Kuo  P'o. 
"tbt  same  concepticm  d  the  rtiinoc«ros  as  a  hoise  or  hone>lilce  animal  with  a  nngle 
brail  is  met  lilnwise  in  the  West  The  ancients  enumerate  altogether  five  animals  as 
having  single  hmns,  the  Indian  ass  first  traceable  to  Ctesias,  the  single-homed  ox, 
the  monooeros,  the  single-homed  horse,  and  the  oryx  <A  Africa.  SnxBO  (xv,  56) 
gucrtea  from  Megasthenes'  remarks  upon  Indian  animals  that  there  are  horses  in 
India  with  one  horn.  Aelian  (,Nat.  anttn.,  in,  ^i)  says,  "India,  it  is  reported,  pro> 
duces  horses  with  a  single  horn,  likewise  single-Domed  asses.  Cups  are  made  from 
these  boras;  and  if  a  mortal  poison  is  poured  into  them,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  him  who 
dr^tks  it,  for  the  horn  of  both  animals  seems  to  be  an  antidote  a«ainst  poison."  In 
another  dutpter  (zvi,  30)  Aklian  describes  the  unicom  tA  the  Hidians,  "called  by 
than  kartmmws  (a  word  apparently  connected  with  Assyrian  kurkiaaimu,  mentioned 
above,  p.  87],  said  to  equal  m  size  a  full-grown  horse."  Horacb  (Strm.,  I,  5,  58-60) 
speaks  of  a  wild  horse  having  a  single  bom  in  the  midst  of  its  forehead.  As  a  matter 
ci  fact,  the  rhinoceros  has  no  similarity  to  a  horse;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  th« 
dmile  could  ever  arise.  The  bare  fact  remains,  however,  that  it  did;  but  it  is  incon- 
oavable  that  this  notion,  not  founded  on  a  natural  observation,  could  spontaneously 
spring  up  in  the  West  and  East  alike.  There  is  no  other  way  out  of  this  pustle  than 
to  presume  that  India,  to  which  the  account  of  Megasthenes  reproduced  by  Strabo 
and  Aelian  refers,  is  responable  for  this  idea,  and  disseminated  it  to  the  West  and  to 
China. 

■  It  may  be  p<noted  out  in  this  connection,  though  it  is  not  wholly  condusive  for 
the  present  case,  that  the  Sanskrit  word  vOrdhrUxuua  means  a  rhinoceros  and  an  old 
white  goat-buck. 

*  We  meet  also  in  ancient  China  a  unicom  concaved  (^  as  a  wild  goat.  This  is 
the  animal  termed  ekai  (No.  245)  and  Mm  (No.  4433)  chai.  The  fundamental  passage 
rdating  to  it  is  in  the  Annals  of  the  Later  Han  Dynasty  (Hou  Hok  ilm,  Ch.  40,  p.  3), 
iriiere  a  judicial  cap  in  the  shapeof  this  animal,  and  worn  by  the  censors,  is  mentioned. 
The  definition  given  of  the  anunal  in  the  text  of  the  Annals  is,  "A  divine  goat  (jjtfw 
yuMf)  which  is  able  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  and  which  the  Idng 
of  Oi'u  used  to  capture."  Huai-nan-tse  is  quot«d  in  K'ang-hi  (under  kiai)  as  saying 
that  Ejng  Wta  of  Ch^i  was  fond  of  wearing  Moi  caps;  the  un-Chinese  word  Ami  fAoi, 
therefore,  wiOprobably  be  a  word  d  the  langua^  of  ChMi  (T.  db  Lacoupbuk,  Les 
laognes  de  la  Qiine  avaat  les  Chincnt,  p.  17,  Pans,  1868),  as  above  all  proved  by  the 
vacillating  modes  of  writing  (Pokes,  Lnn-hCng,  pt.  11,  p.  331).  The  comment  added 
to  the  text  of  Hou  Han  slm  is  extracted  frcnn  7  wu  cki,  which  may  be  read  in  Scblb- 
GBl's  Uranographie  chiooise,  p.  587  (it  is,  of  course,  impossible,  as  proposed  by  Schle- 
f^,  to  ident^  the  animal  wiui  Uie  Tibetan  ekiru;  tee  below,  p.  I30).  It  is  not  stated 
mHoKHoHiiuaorialvtichi  (nor  in  E'ang-hi)  that  "it  eats  hre  in  its  ravenous  fury, 
eventoitsowndestmction"  (Giles).  This  is  a  subsequent  addition  which  arose  un- 
der tiie  influence  of  Buddhist  art.  P.  W.  K.  MAllkk  (FttttbuTuUl  aan  P.  J.  Vetk. 
p.  333,  Leiden,  1894)  has  recognized  correctly  that  this  explanation  is  derived  from 
the  iconography  of  the  animal,  v4uch  is  represented  as  being  surrounded  by  flames. 
Mfiller,  however,  raiits  to  state  that  this  is  a  seccndary  development,  which  has 
~  ~"'~g  to  do  with  the  previous  pre- Buddhistic  conception  of  the  creature  on  Chinese 
'        '       1  with  fiames,  nor  set  in  relation  with  a  lion.    The 
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forced  to  admit  that  the  counterpart  to  the  illustratioii  of  the  Ching 
lei  phi  ts'ao  has  ah'eady  pre-existed  in  India,  and  was  transmitted  from 
there  to  China;  for  neither  the  author  oi  that  work,  nor  any  other 
Chinese  source,  as  far  as  I  know,  fumidies  any  ocplanation  for  this 
picture.  An  unexpected  confirmation  of  this  o^nnion  comes  to  us  irom 
another  quarter,  —  Tibet. 

In  the  Tibetan  language  we  meet  the  word  bse-ru  which  at  present 
d^iotes  two  animals, — first,  the  rhinocat)s,  and  second,  a  kind  of 
antelope.  The  former  is  the  original  and  older  significance,  the  latter  is 
secondary.  The  second  dement  of  the  compound,  rw,  means  "hcmi," 
and  may  be  dropped;  the  proper  word  is  hse  (pronounced  s«).  The 
stem  is  se,  the  prefixed  labial  b-  not  being  part  of  the  word-stem,  and 
like  most  prefixes  in  Tibetan  nouns,  representing  the  survival  of  an 
ancient  numerative.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  correqxmding  Lepcha 
word  sa  and  the  Chinese  word  se,  all  three  referring  to  the  rhinoceros. 
This  linguistic  ccnsddence  leads  to  the  concluaon  that  the  Chinese  and 
Tibetans  as  stocks  of  the  large  Indo-Chinese  family  <A  peoples  were 
acquainted  with  the  rhinoceros  in  prehistoric  times,  for  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  the  word  for  it  in  common;  and  this  conclusion  will  be 
Cully  upheld  by  our  historical  inquiry  into  the  subject.  This  fact  of 
comparative  philology  is  also  apt  to  refute  the  supposition  of  Mr. 
Giles  that  "a  term  which  originally  meant  a  bovine  animal  was  later  on 
wrongly  ^plied  to  the  rhinoceros."  As  proved  by  comparison  with  the 
Tibetan  and  Lepcha  words,  the  Chinese  term  originally  must  have 
designated  the  rhinoceros.*  Above  all  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Tibetan  word  bse  really  designates  the  rhinoceros, 
and  that  the  Tibetans  were  familiar  with  this  animal.    The  ancient 


trafuUtion  "lion-unicorn"  adopted  t^  Mflller  is  not  to  the  point,  as  far  as  the  time 
of  Chinese  antiquity  b  concerned.  The  hiai  ckai  is  not  Mplamed  as  ft  lion  (nor  could 
this  b«  expected,  as  the  lion  was  unlcnown  in  andent  China),  but  as  a  divine  mid 
Boat  (tftfff  yani).  The  fact  that  the  conception  of  the  animal  existed  omoi^  ttie 
ChineBe  in  tunes  prior  to  the  contact  with  India  is  clearly  proved  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  in  Huai-nan-tse.  in  Tso  ckuan  (Sflan  Wang  17th  year;  IxGGB.,  Chinese 
Qasaics,  Vol.  V,  p.  333),  Se-ma  Tslen's  Ski  ki  (Ch.  117),  Lun  ftinf,  Hou  Han  ik», 
Brk  ya,  and  Shuo  win.  Only  in  such  late  compilations  as  the  Japanese  version  of  the 
San  Wai  I'u  kui  do  we  meet  the  statement  that  the  animal  resembles  a  lion,  merely 
because  it  is  sketched  like  a  lion  crowned  with  a  single  horn  (see  L.  SBUtDBIBB, 
Bncyd.  japonaise,  le  chapitre  des  quadrupMes,  Plate  III;  or  E.  Kabhpfsr,  The 
Histoiy  of  Japan,  Vol.  I,  p.  195,  Glas^w,  1906).  The  connection  of  this  creature 
with  the  rhmoceroe,  and  its  tiansfonnation  into  a  goat,  will  bediscussedbebwCp.  171). 


11  most  assuredly  never  ci 
found  a  bovine  animal  with  a  rhinoceros;  they  may,  b^  way  <rf  explanation,  compare 
the  ona  with  the  other,  but  from  comparison  to  ccof  unon  is  a  wide  step. 
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Sanskrit-Tibetan  dictionary  Mahavyutpatti*  renders  the  Tlbetaa 
word  bse  by  the  Sanskrit  word  gaifda  which  refers  to  the  rhinoceros.* 
Wherever  this  word  appears  in  the  works  of  Sanskrit  Buddhist  litera- 
ture, it  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  Tibetan  translations  by  the  word 
bse.  An  interesting  example  of  its  appUcation  appears  in  a  Tibetan 
work  from  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century.  *  It  is  well  known  that  in 
India  the  Pratyeka-Buddha  was  styled  Sin^e-Hom  Hermit  and  com- 
pared with  the  solitary  rhinoceros;*  and  this  simile  is  explained  in  that 
Tibetan  hook  in  the  words  that  the  Pratyeka-Buddha,  who  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  eons  (kalpa),  through  the  accumulation  of  merit,  is 
no  longer  like  ordinary  bdngs,  resembles  the  rhinoceros  in  his  habit  of 
living  in  the  same  solitary  abode.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
eaily  Tibetan  text  the  word  bse-ru  is  used  iar  the  designation  of  the 
rhinoceros.  This  comparison  has  passed  into  Tibetan  poetry,  and  is 
frequently  employed  by  the  mystic  and  poet  Milaraspa,  who  speaks  of 
himself  as  being  "lonely  like  a  rhinoceros."*  This  meaning  of  bse  is 
confirmed  by  two  Chinese  lexicographical  sources, —  the  Hua  i  yi  yii, 
which  in  its  Tibetan-Chinese  vocabulary  *  renders  bse-ru  by  Chinese 
si  niu;  and  the  Polyglot  Dictionary  of  the  Emperor  K'ien-lung  (Ch.  31, 
p.  4  a),  where  bse  is  explained  by  Chinese  si  ("rhinoceros").  The 
national  Tibetan  word  bse,  akin  to  Lepcha  sa  and  Chinese  se,  naturally 
bears  out  the  fact  that  the  andent  Tibetans  were  familinr  with  the 

1  Tanjur  (Palace  edition),  Sfltra,  Vc^  133,  (ol.  265  a.  This  work  was  written  in 
the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century. 

■  AJ-Bemm  (Sachau,  Albenmi's  India,  VoL  I,  p.  303)  knew  this  word,  and  cor- 
rectly described  under  it  the  rhinoceros  of  India  (p.  95).  It  is  likewise  oienttoned  by 
Gakcia  Ab  Horto  (f.  c.)  and  other  early  European  trarellers  enumerated  by  Yitlb 
and  BuRNELL  (Hobson-Jobson,  p.  363),  The  rhinoceros  brought  to  Portugal  in  1515 
(mentioiied  above,  p.  83)  wasl^ielled  "rhinocero,  called  in  Indian  ffmxfa. 

*  Entitled  Sgra  sbyor  bam-po  gUit-pa  (Tanjur,  SQtra,  Vol.  124,  foL  14  a,  4),  cor- 
rectly dated  by  G.  Huth  (SiUungsbenchU  der  preussischen  Akademie,  1895,  P-  ^77) 
in  the  fii^  part  of  the  ninth  century.  Compare  also  the  application  of  the  word  in 
TlranfltlM  (Schibpksr's  translation,  p.  345):  the  sorcerer  Ri-ri-pa  st 
fierce  beasts  lA  the  forest,  the  rhinoceros  and  others,  and  mounted  on  t 

*  ErrsL,  Hand-book  of  Chinese  Buddhism  (pp.  76, 133,  197);  F.W. 
ndcaku  sennin  (/.  c,  p.  530);  and  H.  Kkrn,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhisr 
£3,  note  i). 

*  G.  Sandbbrg  (Tibet  and  the  Tibetans,  p.  397),  who  is  ignorant  of 

6»«  or  ije-r«  means  "rhinoceros,"  and  who  merely  carries  the  modem  pop  ^ 

of  the  word,  "antelope,"  into  the  sphere  of  hterature,  makes  Milaraspa  say  that  he  is 
"kmely  as  a  seru"  (antelope).  The  antelope,  however,  is  not  a  lonely,  but  a  highly 
social  animal  living  in  herds.  Nowhere  in  Buddhist  literature  has  bse-ru  the  si^iin- 
canceof  "antelope,  but  only  that  of  "rhinoceros."  The  Tibetan  poet,  who  in  every  line 
is  imbued  with  the  language  and  spirit  of  India,  most  obviot^y  intends  with  this 
simile  a  literary  allusion  to  the  Buddhist  comparison  of  the  Pratyeka-Buddha  with 
the  rtiinoceros- 

*  Coined  by  me  from  the  manuscript  deposited  by  Hirth  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Berlin.  Regarding  the  work  see  Hirth  {J.  China  Branch  R.  As.  Soc.,  Vol.  XXII, 
1B88,  pp.  307  ft  **S-)-  and  Bvii.  Ecole  franfaise,  iqt3,  p.  199. 
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animal.  We  know  that  the  primeval  habitat  of  the  Tibetan  stock  was 
located  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Huang-ho  (where  Ptolemy  knows 
them  as  Bouiai,  derived  from  the  native  name  Bod,  "Tibetans;"  the 
Yellow  River  is  styled  by  him  Bautisos) ,  as  well  as  along  the  upper  Yang- 
tse.  There  they  lived  in  close  proximity  to  the  ancient  Chinese;  and 
in  that  locality,  as  will  be  established  from  Chinese  records,  the  rhi- 
noceros was  their  contemporary.  Large  parts  ot  the  present  Chinese 
provinces  of  Kan-su  and  Sze-ch'uan  are  still  settled  by  Tibetan  tribes; 
and  we  shall  see  that  the  rhinoceros  oocurred  there  in  the  times  of 
antiquity,  and  long  survived,  even  down  to  the  middle  ages.  The  Pai- 
lan  —  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Tibetan  group  oi  the  K'iang,  and  border- 
ing in  the  north-east  on  the  Tu-yfl-hun  —  in  561  a.d.  sent  an  embassy 
to  China  to  present  a  cuirass  of  rhinoceros-hide  (si  kia)  and  iron  aimor. ' 
Whether  they  had  made  this  cuirass  themselves,  or  had  received  it 
from  an  outside  source  (this  fact  is  not  indicated),  this  tribute,  at  any 
rate,  shows  tiiat  they  were  acquainted  with  this  material  and  its  manu- 
factures.* The  Pin  ts'ao  yen  i  of  1116  extols  the  horns  of  the  Tibetan 
breed  of  rhinoceros  for  the  fine  quality  of  the  natural  deagns  displayed 
in  them  (see  p.  148).  Li  ^li-chSn,  in  his  Pin  ts^ao  kang  mu  (see  p.  149), 
expressly  names  as  habitats  oi  the  riiinoceros  the  regions  of  the  Si  Pan 
and  Nan  Fan;  that  is,  the  western  and  southern  Tibetans,  — the  former 
scattered  over  Sze-ch'uan  and  Yun-nan  with  their  bordeiiands,  the 
latter  peopling  the  valley  of  the  Tsang-po  (Brahmaputra)  and  the 
Himalayan  tracts  adjoining  India.  Indeed,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  or  even  later,  the  rhinoceros  was  to  be  met  with 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  as  far  west  as  Rohilkund  and  Nepal;  and 
it  survived  longer  still  in  the  Terai  of  Sikkim.*  J.  Ch.  White  *  notes  the 

>  Ckou  tku,  Cb.  49.  p.  5  b. 

*  In  the  year  834  the  Tibetans  offered  to  the  Chinese  Court  silver-cast  figures  of 
a  rhinoceros  and  sstoK  (Pane  ffi"-  Ch.  316  a,  p.  6  b).  Bushell  (The  Early  History  of 
Tibet,  p.  88)  translates  the  word  ri  in  this  passage  by  "yak,"  but  this  point  of  mew 
is  not  admissible.  True  it  is  that  some  modem  Chinese  writers  on  Tibet  call  the  Wc 
si  niu,  but  this  usage  of  the  word  is  not  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
T'ang  Annals,  however,  pereistently  desienate  the  Tibetan  yak  by  the  word  U  niu 
(No.  6038} ;  and  in  the  very  passage  alluded  to,  the  gift  of  the  rhinoceros  and  stag 
olver  figures  is  iimnediately  loUoired  by  the  words,  and  they  brought  as  tribute  a 
yak"  (kuHf  ti  niu),  which  Busbui.  correctly  interprets  likewise  as  ^k.  The  words 
ft  and  li  ntii  in  the  same  sentence  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  same  animal;  and  it 
becomes  evident  from  a  consideration  of  all  Chinese  sources  concerned  that  down  to 
the  end  <£  the  Ming  dynasty  the  Chinese  word  li  with  reference  to  Tibet  and  Tibetan 
tribes  invariably  denotes  the  rhinoceros,  and  nothing  else.  Rhinoceros-horn  was 
formerly  included  among  the  tribute  gifts  which  the  Dalai  Lamas  of  Tibet  were 
obliged  to  send  to  China;  it  took  its  frtace  between  coral,  genuine  pearls,  precious 
shales,  amber,  etc  (Wei  Tsancfuchi,  1793,  Ch.  A,  p.  17). 

■  R.  Ln>EKKBK,  The  Game  Animals  of  India,  p.  30. 

<  Sikhim  and  Bbutan,  p.  333  (London,  1009). 
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rtunoceros  in  a  few  of  the  lower  valleys  ot  BhQtan,  though  not  common. 
In  Tibet  proper,  the  animal  does  not  occur  at  present,  but  fossil  remains 
of  it  were  discovered  at  high  elevatioiis  by  Sir  R.  Strachey  near  the  source 
<rf  the  Tsang-po.'  The  early  Tibetan  translators,  when  they  cwrectly 
rendered  the  Sanskrit  word  gaifdo  by  bse,  must  have  entertained  an  exact 
notion  or  reminiscence  of  the  rliinoceros;  but  the  animal,  as  every- 
where,  became  rapidly  eztenmnated  in  those  territtnies  where  Tibetans 
had  occasion  to  behold  and  to  hunt  it,  while  the  inhabitants  <£  Central 
Tibet  seldom  or  never  had  this  oppcntunity.  For  this  reason,  also  in 
Tibet,  the  itdnoceros  tmderwent  the  {nvcess  of  fabulous  "unicomiza- 
tion."  Reports  <^  a  Tibetan  unicorn  greatly  stirred  the  imagination  of 
European  explorers,  and  gave  rise  to  wild  speculations.  Captain  S. 
TmtNEK,*  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  circulate  such  a  report,  being  in- 
formed by  the  Raja  of  BhQtan  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  uniccnn, 
a  sort  of  horse,  with  a  horn  growing  frtnn  the  middle  of  its  forehead; 
it  was  kept  at  some  distance  dota  Tasasudon,  the  capital,  and  the 
people  paid  it  religious  respect,  but  Turner  had  no  occaaon  to  see  it. 
The  Lazarist  fathers  Hue  and  Gabet,  who  reached  Lhasa  in  1846,  are 
said  to  have  even  claimed  the  discovery  in  Tibet  of  the  unicorn  of 
Scripture.  Major  ll«tter,  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  very  sanguine  of  being  able  to  find  a  veritable  unicom  in  the  interior 
of  Tibet:  be  was  advised  by  a  native  that  he  had  citea  seen  these  an- 
imals, which  "were  fierce  and  exceedii^y  wild  and  sddom  taken  alive, 
but  frequently  shot; "  and  that  they  are  commonly  met  with  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  desert,  about  a  mile  from  Lhasa.  Prom  a  drawing 
which  accompanied  Major  Latter's  communication,  the  presumed 
um<x}ni  was  something  like  a  horse,  but  with  cloven  hoofs,  a  long, 
curved  horn  growing  out  of  the  forehead,  and  a  boar-shaped  tail.  Un- 
der the  heading  "UnicOTns  in  Aaa,"*  a  writer  revived  the  opinion  of 
the  existence  of  veritable  unicorns,  such  as  were  reported  to  Major 
Latter:  the  animal  in  question  was  of  the  deer  kind,  having  a  sii^le  horn 
at  the  top  of  the  head;  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sent.*    Then 

I  A.  R.  Wallacb  (The  GeogTEuthical  Distribution  of  Animak,  Vol.  II,  p.  314; 
alsoVol.  I,  p.  133}  rcfere  to  this  ID  tfie  words  that  more  than  twenty  apedes  of  extinct 
rhinoceroaee  are  known,  and  that  ooe  has  even  been  found  at  an  altitude  ol  i6,ocx> 
feet  in  Tibet.  Mr.  L.  A.  Waddhll  (Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries,  p.  319)  has  this  sngses- 
tive  remark:  "The  dense  rank  Erowtb  of  irildflowers  and  weeds  along  the  borders  of 
the  fields  was  such  as  to  make  this  part  <rf  the  Tsang-po  oaas  a  i^uite  suitable  habitat 
for  the  rhinoceros,  and  to  bring  the  discover;  of  the  fossil  remains  of  that  pfiirnBl  bv 
Sir  R.  Strachey  near  the  source  erf  this  rirer  into  harmony  with  present-day  facets. 

■  An  Account  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Teshoo  Lama,  p.  157  (London, 
1800}. 

'  Atiatie  Joumat,  Vd.  II,  1830. 

*  Compare  W.  Haughton,  On  the  Unicom  of  the  Ancients  (Annals  and  Miuaaau 
of  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  IX,  1863,  pp.  368, 369). 
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the  famous  J.  D.  Hookek>  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  published  a 
sketch  of  the  Chim  Antelope  with  the  addition  "unicorn  of  Tibet,"  a 
name  which  he  thought  was  su^ested  by  the  animal  when  viewed  in 
profile.  It  is  identified  as  A  ntilope  or  Paiitkolops  Hodgsoni,  having  been 
described  by  Hodgson.*  It  remains  a  mysterious  creature,  and  little 
is  known  about  it.'  P.  Landon*  denies  that  this  antelope,  as  pointed 
out  by  Hooker,  occurs  near  the  Ch(damu  Lake  at  the  present  day. 
L.  A.  Waddell*  reports  under  Chiru,  "None  were  seen  and  the  people 
did  not  appear  to  know  of  any." 

In  Anglo-Indian  nomenclature  we  now  find  two  words  in  use,  chiru 
and  seru,  the  latto*  also  Anglicized  as  serow,  on  which  Yule,  in  his 
"  Hobson-Jobson, "  tmfortunatdy  has  not  commented.  Serow  has  be- 
come a  household  stodc-word  of  the  Anglo-Indian  sportsman  to  denote 
a  large  variety  of  different  Indian,  Burmese,  and  Tibetan  antelopes.' 
G.  Sandbekg'  recognizes  in  it  the  Tibetan  word  bsefu,  and  identifies 
the  latter  with  the  species  Nemorhaedus  bitbaUnus.  Jaschee*  says 
under  bse  or  bse^ru,  "Unicom,  'tchiru,'  an  antelope,  probably  the  same 
as  gtsod,"  with  reference  to  Hooker.    Chandka  Das,*  who  has  fully 


>  Himalayan  Journals,  ad  ed.,  p.  401  (London,  1893). 

*  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1846,  p.  338. 

*  N.  KuEBNBR,  Description  of  Tibet,  in  Russian  (Vol.  I,  pt.  2,  p.  137;  and  notes 
p.  77). 

*  Lhasa,  VoL  I,  p.  393. 

*  Lbasa  and  its  Mysteries,  p.  483. 

■  R.  LvDBKKBK,  The  Game  Animals  of  India,  pp.  139  et  seq.  M.  Dauvbrgnb 
{Bull.  Mitsit  d'hist.  not.  dt  Paris,  Vol.  IV,  1898,  p.  319)  describes  the  animal  as 
follows:  "Serow;  Ramu  de  Kashmir,  ou  chfivre-andlope,  Nemorkatdut  bubaUnus 
Hodgs.  Habite  les  rocbers  escarp6a  et  broussailleux  des  mont^^es,  k  une  hauteur 
de  3,000  metres,  dans  I'Himalaya  et  Kashmir.  Trte  difGdile  &  chasser,  il  tient  t£te 
aux  chiens,  qu'il  fait  rouler  dans  les  pr6dpices.  C'est  ginfiralement  I'hiver  qu'on 
le  chasse,  car  alors  il  se  d^tache  sur  la  neige,  gr&ce  k  la  teinte  noire  de  sa  robe,  et 
comme  il  est  trds  lourd,  ils'effondreetse  fait  prendre  par  les  chiens." 

'  Tibet  and  the  Tibetans,  p.  3^7.  On  p.  398  he  points  out  that  the  word  chint 
should  be  written  ;cie  ru  ("onehom").  This  derivation  is  impossible,  as  "onehom" 
can  be  in  Tibetan  only  ru  (or  rta)  icie,  or  ru  tig.  The  name  Eliasri'iga  is  rendered  in- 
to Tibetan  Rva  gcig-pa.  (Compare  also  Hor  c'os  byun,  ed.  Huth,  p.  16, 1. 14,)  Ckiru 
is  simply  a  local  or  dialectic  variation  of  se-ru.  Strange  words  exert  a  singular  fascina- 
tion upon  the  human  mind.  The  An^lo- Indian  chim  has  had  several  good  fortunes. 
Thanks  to  the  imaginative  powers  of  G.  Schlegel  (Uranographie  chiaoise,  p.  587), 
it  has  found  cheerful  hospitality  in  Chinese  astronomy,  the  Chinese  aninia]  Ami 
being  wrongly  identified  with  it,  A  few  years  ago  the  chim  was  deemed  worthy  of 
the  honor  of  being  admitted  into  the  sanctum  of  classical  philology.  O.  Kellkb 
(Die  antike  'Herwelt,  Vol.  I,  p.  393)  identifies  the  Indian  Oryx  mentioned  by  Aelian, 
and  the  Oryx  on  the  Hydaspes  mentioned  by  Timotheus,  with  the  Tibetan  chiru. —  a 
venture  wfich  has  no  founoation;  in  fact,  the  orys  of  Aelian  ia  located  in  India,  and 
corresponds  to  the  Indian  black-buck, 
lish  Dictionary 
e  rhinoceros. 

'  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  1319. 
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recc^nized  the  original  meaning  of  bse-ru  as  "rhinoceros,"  proceeds  to 
state  that  in  Tibet  the  word  is  applied  to  the  cimnsy-looking  deer  known 
to  sp<ntsmen  as  the  "serow."  Both  lexicographers,  in  this  respect, 
rely  on  the  statements  <^  the  European  sportsmen,  but  leave  us  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Tibetans  on  the  point.  The  question  arises, 
—  Do  those  European  speculations  on  a  Tibetan  unicorn  identified 
with  an  antelope  st^ed  se-ru  have  any  foundation  in  a  Tibetan  tradi* 
tion?  The  French  Missionaries,  in  their  Tibetan  Dictionary  (p.  1056), 
give  a  slight  intimation  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  by  remarking 
that  the  animal  bse-ni  is  believed  in  Tibet  to  belong  to  the  genus  of 
goats  (ex  genere  capramm),  but  that  nobody  has  ever  seen  it;  the  latter 
dause  doubtless  means  that  nobody  has  encountered  this  wild  goat  in 
the  shape  of  a  unicom  which  it  is  fabled  to  be.  I.  J.  Schudt  '  had  a 
certain  presentiment  of  the  matter  when  he  annotated  a  passage  in  his 
translation  of  the  Geser  Sat^,  that  the  Tibetan  and  Mongol  name  of 
the  unicom  is  sent,  that  the  existence  c^  this  animal  in  the  wild  moun- 
tains of  Tibet  is  asserted  in  Tibetan  books,  but  that  the  description 
given  oi  it  does  not  at  all  fit  the  riiinoceros.  The  unicom  which  stopped 
Chin^is  Khan  on  his  expedition  to  Tibet  and  induced  him  to  return,* 
judging  from  the  description  given  by  the  Tibetan  historian, '  is  identical 
with  the  Chinese  k'i-lin,  as  already  recognized  by  G.  Schlegel.* 
Another  association  of  the  unicom  with  Tibet  appears  on  the  tribute 
painting  ascribed  to  Li  Kung-lin  (Li  Lung-mien),  where  Bonin*  has 
pcnnted  it  out  among  the  envoys  from  the  Kingdom  of  Women.  In  the 
Polyglot  Dictionary  of  the  Emperor  K'ien-ttmg  *  we  find  the  Tibetan 


>  EKe  Thaten  Bogdft  Cesser  Chas's,  p.  56  (St.  Petersburg,  1839).  Compare  also 
p.  125. 

*  G.  Hdth,  Geschichte  des  Buddhismus  m  der  Mongolri,  Vol.  II,  p.  35. 

*  "Aa  animal  of  green  color  with  the  body  of  a  stag,  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  a 
sm^  horn  on  its  head." 

*  T'oitng  Poo,  VoL  VI,  1806,  p.  433.  According  to  Chinese  tradition,  however 
(see  the  texts  of  Ktti  tin  tta  thi  and  Ch'o  kent  lu,  in  T^s  ihu  tsi  ck'tng,  Chapter  ki« 
tuan,  ki  iki,  p.  i  b),  the  cnarvellous  animal  opposing  the  conqueror  belonged  to  the 
dass  of  unicorns  (Jbo  tuait),  and  is  described  as  a  hundred  feet  high,  wiui  a  single 
bom  Eke  that  ol  the  rhinoceros,  and  able  to  speak  a  human  langu^e. 

*Le  royaume  des  nages,  pp.  ^,  399  (Paris,  191 1}-  ^f-  Benin's  description  of 
this  painting  is  based  on  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Mua£e  Guimet,  whi(±  is  certainly  not  the 
original  from  the  hand  c^  Li  Kung-lin;  it  is  a  much  later  and  somewhat  weak  copy,  as 
stated  also  by  Tchanc  Yi-Tcbou  and  Hackin  (La  pdnture  cbincnse  au  Musfe  Gui- 
met, p.  59).  On  Plate  V  of  the  latterpublication,  the  portion  of  the  picture  iltustrat- 
ing  tbe  envoys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Women  is  reproduced;  the  unicom  is  a  wretched 
production.  Mr.  Freer  of  Detroit  owns  two  copies  of  the  same  painting,  both  far 
superior  to  the  one  in  the  Mus6e  Guimet.  One  of  these  offers  such  high  quahties  as 
come  very  near  to  an  original.  The  other  is  a  copy  of  the  YOan  period,  executed  in 
1364- 

*  Appendix,  Ch.  4,  p.  53. 
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word  bse-ru  rendered  by  Oanese shht  yang  ("divine goat");'  aodthis 
is  thus  far  the  only  literary  indication  which  I  am  able  to  trace  in 
regard  to  a  Tibetan  unicorn  of  goat-hke  character.* 

Such  a  bse-ru  is  represented  on  a  Tibetan  woodcut  as  an  emblem  of 
long  life  ibse-Tu  ts'e  rin;  Fig,  14).    The  lacture,  of  which  it  forms  a 


'The  Manchu  has  the  artifidal  fomution  fengkitu,  and  three  other  words 
beddes, —  laeinlti,  ttmtu,  and  ivM*  (see  Sachakov,  Manchu-Russiaii  Dictionaiy, 
p,  734), — for  the  des^nation  of  this  unicom.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  term 
tkmyanfoaainioHoti Han  iku'm  defining  the  unicom  hiaichai  (p.  11  j, notes). 

*  The  Mongols  have  adopted  terw  as  a  loan-word  from  l^betan  in  the  sense  of 
"rhinoceros,"  as  stated  by  KovALKVsEiaiid  Golstunsei  in  their  Mongol  dictionaries; 
but  thejr  UJce  the  word  also  in  theaenseof  a  "deer,"  as  shown  by  the  Mongol  transla- 
tion of  tbe  llbetan  medical  work  translated  into  Russian  by  A.  PqzDNXYEV  (VoL  I, 
p.  a88).  The  Moo^I  otjuivalent  of  Tibetan  bse-ru  and  Chinese  si  kio  is  here  6«K 
-'"-^-'-^  ("the  ammal  of  the  bodhi,"  Sanskrit  bodkimriga);  that  is,  the  gaselle. 
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part,  is  known  as  "the  sax  subjects  of  long  life"  {ts'»  rin  drug  skor). 
These  are,—  the  Buddha  Amitayus  (the  Buddha  of  Endless  Life),  the 
ttmg-lived  wishing-tree  (dpog  bsam  Sin  ts'e  rin)  figured  as  a  peach-tree 
in  Chinese  style,  the  long-hved  rocks  {brag  ts'e  rin),  the  Chinese  God 
of  Longevity  Shou-sing  (in  Tibetan  Mi  ts'e  rin)  seated  on  a  nut  and 
holdii^  a  rosary,  a  pair  of  cranes  (krun  kmn  ts'e  rin)  pecking  at  some 
peaches  (k'am-bu)  that  are  planted  in  a  jar,  and  a  pair  of  bse^ru.  Though 
apparently  inspired  by  the  deer,  which  is  the  emblem  d  the  Chinese 
God  of  Longevity,  their  outlines  conaderably  differ  from  the  latter,  and 
approach  tiie  Tibetan  notion  of  the  appearance  of  &'bse-rtt; '  but ,  curiously 
enough,  they  are  without  any  horns.  There  can  be  httle  doubt,  ac- 
cordingly, that  in  recent  times,  when  the  rhinoceros  had  almost  vanished 
from  the  mennny  (^  the  Tibetan  people,  the  word  bse-ru  was  transferred 
to  a  species  of  deer  or  antel(^;  and,  as  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  iu«-rw 
being  a  angle-homed  animal  had  per^sted  through  the  centuries,  the 
single  horn,  in  popular  imagination,  was  fixed  on  the  antelope.  When 
we  inquire  why  it  was  just  the  antel(^,  and  not  any  other  animal  on 
which  the  idea  of  a  unicom  was  projected,  the  story  of  Eka^nhga  pre- 
sents itself  again  as  the  happiest  stdution.  We  know  that  this  l^end,  in  a 
Tibetan  translation,  has  been  inctnporated  in  the  Kanjur;  and  A. 
ScHiErMEs  *  has  translated  it  from  this  version.  It  is  likewise  extant 
in  TTshRmimdrft'^Avfl/^gtiftValpfllflM^nfwTiifh  aliteral  versified  rendering, 
and  an  abridged  prose  edition  made  for  children  by  order  of  the  PiftJi 
Dalai  Lama,  exist  in  the  Tibetan  language.  This  plain  verdon  has  ren- 
dered the  story  immensdy  popular  among  Tibetans;  and,  as  pointed  out, 
it  is  current  also  in  a  dramatized  form.  The  Tibetan  mask  of  Eka^Aga 
(Plate  X)  is  equipped  with  an  unmistakable  anteliqie-hom.*  The 
psychological  process  is  therefore  quite  dear.    The  rhinoceros  was  grad- 

■  My  explanation  is  b«sed  a 
UigentlAma.    A.  G»tWWED__.  .      .  _ _.^ 

tioD  of  Prince  Uditomsld  (BM.  Biuidhka,  No. 6,  p.  36),  has  figured  a  similar  woodcut, 
but  without  explanation.  The  God  ot  Longevity  beu^  the  Mongol  legend  Tta^nm 
AbntidM  ("The  White  Old  Man"),  who  is  certainly,  as  stated  on  p.  117,  a  national 
Mongol  deity ;  but  from  an  icoaographic  pmnt  of  view,  as  he  appears  in  Grflnwedel's 
drawing,  he  is  nothing  but  a  copy  <x  the  wdl-known  Chinese  God  ol  Longevity. 

■  In  Ralston,  Hbetan  Tales,  p.  353. 

*  On  the  lid  of  a  Tibetan  censer  in  the  Field  Museum  (Cat.  No.  133,533)  are 
rniresented  the  fiill  fifurea  of  two  gaselles  opposite  and  turaed  away  from  each  other 
(toe  wbed  of  the  law  being  placed  between  them),  the  wdl-lmown  Buddhist  motive 
symboUziag  Buddha's  first  sermon  in  the  Deer-f^rk  (GrOhwedkl,  Buddhist  Art  in 
udiB,p.i43).  One  of  these  is  provided  with  a  single  hom  on  its  forehead;  the  other, 
apparently  conodved  as  the  doe,  is  hornless.  The  former  seems  suggested  again  by 
a  reminiscence  of  Bka$r^wa,  but  it  is  not  known  to  me  whether  thelibetans  would 
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uaDy  forgotten  by  the  people,  the  word  bse  or  bse-ru  of  this  meaning 
continued  in  literature;  the  people  retained  the  recollection  of  its  being 
a  single-homed  animal,  and  in  their  attempts  at  finding  this  creature, 
the  legend  of  Hermit  Single-Horn,  the  son  of  an  antelope  or  gazelle, 
flashed  into  their  minds;  so  that  the  unicorn  bse-ru  was  finally  identified 
with  a  spedes  of  antelope  named  for  this  reason  bse-ru.  This  unicorn 
bse-ru  we  now  recognize  also  in  the  Chinese  drawing  of  Ckgng  lei  pht 
ts'ao  (Fig.  13).  Since  the  proof  is  now  established  that  the  interaction 
and  intermingling  of  deer  and  rhinoceros  have  taken  place  in  China,  in 
Tibet,  and  in  the  West  with  the  first  conspicuous  alluaon  in  the  Cy- 
ranides,^  and  that  this  process  of  adjustment  and  afBliation  has  radiated 
from  the  Indian  legend  of  Single-Horn  bom  from  a  gazelle,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that  the  foundation,  or  at  least  the  commencement,  of 
this  transformation,  must  have  arisen  in  India.  The  devdopment  of  the 
matter  in  llbet  shows  sufficiently  that  Eka^t'^  is  disguised  also 
under  our  Chinese  illustration.    So  much  about  the  latter. 

A  most  interesting  psychological  parallel  to  the  representations  of 
the  rhinoceros  in  China  is  formed  by  the  ostrich.  We  now  know  from 
the  reproductions  of  Chavannes*  that  in  the  T'ang  period  the  ostrich 
was  chiselled  in  stone  in  a  very  naturalistic  manner  on  the  imperial 
burial-places  (Fig.  15).' 

>  A  counterpart  of  tfae  riiinoceros  ^  cervine  character  occurs  also  among  the 
Arabs.  In  Ethiopic,  Uie  word  efiarlsh  corresponds  to  the  m«nokeros  of  the  Septtiaginta 
{JOBjXXXii,  9),  and  inaUprobabUity  signifies  the"rhinoceTOs."  According  to  Qaiwtnl, 
auHih  is  an  animal  of  the  siie  of  a  ram,  of  f[reat  strength  and  swiftness,  with  a  single 
horn  on  its  forehead  like  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  (tdrJtoiian).  Some  Arabic  lexicog- 
raphers even  take  it  for  a  marine  animal,  others  identify  it  directly  with  the  rhinoce- 
ros.   HoiiUBL  (Die  Namen  der  SAugetiere  bd  den  sadsemitischen  Vdlkem,  p.  333, 

Leiprae,  1879),  to  whom  this  information  is  due. j-  .1--  •--.-■ ..  —  .. 

from  Ethiopic  Damlrl,  in  bis  Lexicon  of  Animals,  t 

lating  the  text  of  the  PkysMopts  regarding  the  u 

NatuTgegenst&nde,  p.  43).    What  escaped  Hommel  is  the  fact  that  Cosmas  Indico- 

jJetwtestMcCBiNDLB.AndentlndiaasdescribedinClass.  Lit.,p.  157)  states  that  the 

Ethiopians,  in  their  language,  call  the  rhinoceros  arou  or  kariit.    G.  Jacob  (Studies 

in  arabischen  Gec«rapl^  IV,  p.  tG6.  Berlin,  1S93)  holds  that  Qazwini  is  the  only 

Arabic  author  to  discriminate  Iwtween  ckailsh  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  identifies  the 


the  Seventy  and  the  English  Bible  is 
is  reem,  corresponding  to  Assyrian  rlmu.  It  is  now  generally  interpreted  as  a  wild 
bufiaio,  and  on  the  basis  of  Assyrian  monuments  is  mf^eniously  identified  with  Boi 
primiieniui  by  J.  U.  DOkst  (Die  Kinder  von  Babylomen,  pp.  8-11,  Berlin,  1899). 
The  animal,  called  in  Hebrew  belitmoth  0OB,  XL,  >5-^).  and  formerly  talcen  for  Uie 
rhinoceros  (p.  83),  is  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Nile.  The  Bible  does  not  mention  the 
rhinoceros  or  the  unicorn. 

*  Mission  archtidcgi^ie,  Nos.  458, 459, 473,  481. 

*  These  ostriches  belong  to  the  very  best  ever  executed  in  the  history  of  art.  They 
are  much  swperior  to  any  representabona  of  the  bird  by  the  Egyptians  (O.  Kbllbs, 
Die  antike  Tierwelt,  Vol.  II,  p.  170),  the  Assyrians  (P.  S.  P.  Handcock,  Mesopotami- 
an  Arcbaeolc«y,  p.  307),  and  the  classical  nations  (Iuhoof-Bluubr  and  O.  Kellek, 
Tier*  und  Pnanxenbilder  auf  MOnzen  und  Gemmen,  Plates  V,  52;  XXII,  33-36). 
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It  was  the  great  general  and  explorer  Chang  K'ien,  the  first  modem 
Chinese,  who  during  his  peregrinations  to  the  west,  among  many  other 
novel  things,  discovered  also  the  ostrich  for  his  compatriots.  After  he 
had  negotiated  his  treaties  with  the  countries  of  the  west,  the  King  of 
Parthia  (An-si)  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Chinese  Court  and  presented 
large  bird's  eggs,'  which  most  probably  were  ostrich  eggs.    A  live 


specimen  (or  spedmens)  of  the  "large  bird  of  THao-chi"  was  despatched 
as  tribute  from  the  same  country  in  loi  A..D.,  and  termed  in  China 
"Parthian  bird."  * 

Tbey  are  not  mode  after  any  western  artistic  models,  but  constitute  iavindble  proof 
for  Uie  fact  that  the  Chinese  artists  in  the  T'aoe  era  observed  and  studied  nature,  and 
worked  after  natural  models.  This  case  may  oe  recommended  for  due  considera- 
tion to  the  adherents  of  the  preconceived  dogma  that  all  Chinese  art  is  copied  from 
that  of  the  west,  and  that  no  art  is  possible  outside  of  the  sanctum  of  classical  art. 

'  Ski  ki,  Ch.  133,  p.  6;  Hikts,  China  and  the  Roman  Orient,  p.  169.  Fobkx 
{MilteUunrtH  its  Sermnars,  Vol.  VII,  1904,  p.  139)  wrongly  says  that  the  Ski  ki 
mentions  large  birds  (ostriches)  with  pggs  as  laive  as  earUten  pots  as  a  peculiar 
future  of  T'iaJo-chi;"  this  is  not  in  the  text  of  the^Ai  ki,  which  speaks  onlf  of  large 
bifd's  e«s,  but  it  is  found  in  Ts'itn  Ban  shu  (Ch.  96  A,  p.  6  a).  The  trade  m  ostrich 
eggs  in  Se  west  is  of  very  ancient  date  (O.  Kbu.sb,  /.  c,  p.  168), 

'  Hou  Han  shu,  Ch.  118,  p.  9;  Chavannes,  roung  Poo,  1907,  p.  178.  M.  Cha- 
TANNBS  advances  the  theory  that  the  Chinese  erroneously  applied  to  the  ostrich  the 
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It  was  styled  also  "great  horse  bird."*  Its  resonblance  to  the 
camel  was  emphasized,  and  hence  the  name  "camd-bird"  was  formed. 
Living  ostriches  were  sent  to  China  again  in  the  T'ang  period.  In 
650  Tokh&ra  cfiered  large  birds  seven  feet  high,  of  black  color,  with  feet 
resembling  those  of  the  camel,  marching  with  outspread  wings,  able  to 
ran  three  hundred  Ma  day,  and  to  swallow  iron;  they  were  styled  camel- 
birds,*  The  T'ang  artists,  accordingly,  were  in  a  position  to  witness 
and  to  study  live  specimens  of  the  bird;  and  the  fact  that  they  really 
did  so  leaks  out  in  the  realistic  high-rdief  carvings  referred  to  above. 
But  what  do  we  find  among  the  latter-day  draughtsmen  who  en- 
deavored to  illustrate  the  creature  for  books? 

Fig.  16  shows  the  woodcut  with  which  the  P6n  ts'ao  kong  wim  of 
Li  Sbi-ch6n  is  adorned.  Bsetschneideb  {I.  c.) ,  in  a  somewhat  generous 
spirit,  designated  it  as  "a  rade,  but  tolerably  exfict  drawing  of  the 
camel-bird."  Foske  '  holds  that  this  ostridi  is  pictured  like  a  big  goose, 
but  with  the  feet  of  a  mammal;  and  he  comes  far  nearer  to  the  trath. 
Li  Shi-chto,  bom  in  K'i  chou  in  the  province  of  Hu-pei,  spent  bis  life- 


facilitaes  for  abtainiiw  ostriches  from  Arabia.  This  theory  does  not  seem  aeaestanj 
to  roe.  As  already  observed  by  BsKracHNEiDBR  {NoUt  and  Qtierief,  Vol.  IV,  p.  53; 
and  Medieval  Researches,  Vol.  I,  pp.  144-149),  tiie  ostrich  is  described  ui  Wei  sh% 
as  a  biid  indigenous  to  Peisia  (compare  also  5x1  six,  Ch.  83,  p.  7  b;  P«tMt,  Ch.  97, 
p.  8),  and  is  again  menUooed  in  the  T'ang  Annals  as  a  Persiaii  biid;  there  is,  00  Uie 
other  hand,  the  testimony  of  the  Persian  authors  and  of  Xeiiophon  {Anabaiu,  1,  5), 
who  saw  the  bin!  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and  up  to  the  present  time,  ostriches 
are  met  with,  though  not  frequently,  in  western  Asia.  Handcoce  (I.  c,  p.  3S)  ob- 
serves that  the  ostnch  appears  in  Mesopotamian  art  at  a  late  period,  though  in  Blam 
rows  of  ostriches  are  fotmd  depicted  on  eariy  pottery,  closely  and  inexplicably  re- 
sembling the  fantiliar  ostriches  on  the  pre-^ypastic  pottery  of  ancient  Egypt;  it 
sometimes,  however,  assumes  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  embroidery  of  an  As^rrian 
king's  robe,  and  is  found  also  on  a  chalcedony  sea)  in  Paris.  Further  references  to 
Aa^rian  representations  are  given  by  O.  KM.LBR  (/.  c,  pp.  173.  594).  In  ancient 
Syna,  the  ostrich  is  well  attested  by  the  interesting  description  in  Job  (xxxiz,  13-18), 
—  Mos«e  prohibited  the  flesh  of  the  bird  as  unclean  food, —  and  by  reliefs  at  Hiera- 

Cof  Roman  times.  It  further  occurs  in  the  Syrian  version  of  the  Pitysiohpu. 
Uf  (Tierleben,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  692)  sums  up,  "In  Asia,  the  area  of  the  habitat  of 
the  ostrich  may  formerly  have  been  much  more  extended  than  at  present;  but  even 
now,  as  established  by  Hartlaub  with  as  mut^  diligence  as  erudition,  it  occurs  in  the 
deserts  <£  the  Euphrates  r«pon,  especially  the  Ba^da  and  Dekheoa,  in  all  suitable 
locaIities<rf  Arabia,  andfinMlyinsomepartsofi(H(jAcmP«rtHi.  V&mb£ry  even  learned 
that  it  is  still  soriketimes  found  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Oms,  in  the  r^ion  of 
Eungrad  (?),  and  is  named  there  camel  or  coffer  bird."  Also  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  (Vol.  XX,  p.  363)  it  is  said.  "It  is  probable  that  it  still  lingers  m  the 
wastes  of  Kirwan  in  eastern  Persia,  whence  examples  may  occasionally  s&ay  north- 
ward to  those  of  Turkestan,  even  near  the  lower  Oxus." 

>  Ts'ien  Han  tku,  Ch.  96  a,  p.  6  b.    In  this  passage  the  bird  is  noticed  aa  a  native 
of  Portbia,  and  commented  on  by  Yen  Shi-ku. 
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time  as  nugistrate  of  the  district  of  P'&ig-k'i  in  the  prefecture  of  THu^- 
c&'uan,  province  of  Sze-ch'uan.  The  chances  are  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  sculptures  of  ostriches  in  the  mausolea  of  the  T'ang  emperOTS 
near  Li-ts'uan,  Shen-a  Province;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  his  woodcut 
proves  that  the  T'ang  tradition  of  the  representation  of  the  ostrich  was 
wholly  tmknown  to  him,  and  moreover,  that  be  himself  had  never  be- 
held an  ostrich.  We  have  no  records  to  the  effect  that  ostriches  were 
transported  to  China  during  the  Ming  period;  and  they  were  then 
probably  known  merely  by  name.  Li  Shi-chta's 
inoduction  is  simply  a  reconstruction  based  on 
the  definitions  (^  the  texts  ("marching  with 
outspread  wings,  feet  of  a  camel,"  etc.);  the 
only  exact  feature  is  the  two  toes,  which  are 
mentioned  also  in  the  dder  descriptions  of  the 
bird;  everything  else,  notably  the  ciane's  head, 
is  absurd,  and  a  naturalist  (A  the  type  of 
Bretschneider  should  have  noticed  this. 

In  the  great  cyclopedia  Pu  shu  tsi  ck'tng, 
published  in  1736,  we  find  a  singular  illustration 
of  the  ostrich,  which  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  17  as 
an  object-lesson  in  Chinese  psychology.  This 
accomplishment  must  opea  every  one's  eyes: 
here  we  plainly  see  that  the  iUustrahn'  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  (rf  the  appearance  <A  an  ostrich, 
but  merely  endeavored,  with  appalling  result,  to 
outline  a  sketch  of  what  he  imagined  the  "camel-bird"  should 
look  like.  He  created  a  oHnbination  of  a  camel  and  a  bird  by 
illustrating  the  bare  words,  as  they  struck  his  ears,  without  any 
recourse  to  facts  and  logic;  he  committed  the  logical  blunder  (so 
common  among  the  Chinese  from  the  days  of  the  Sung  period)  of 
confounding  a  descriptive  point  of  similarity  with  a  feature  of  reality. 
All  Chinese  texts  are  agreed  on  the  point  that  the  bird  is  just  like  a 
camel,  «*  conveys  that  impression.  This  case  is  most  instructive  in 
discloang  the  worldly  of  tihe  minds  of  the  recent  Chinese  illustrators, 
and  in  exhibiting  the  value  due  to  thetr  productions.  It  would  not  do  in 
the  present  case  to  deny  that  this  figure  is  intended  for  an  ostrich,  to 
define  it  as  anew  animal  species,  a  "  bird-shaped  biped  camel "  (something 
like  an  Avi-canulus  bipes),  and  to  conclude  that  the  Chinese  term  t'o 
mao  does  not  denote  the  ostrich.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  to  con- 
clude that  illustrations  of  this  character  are  out  and  out  valueless  for 
our  scientific  purposes,  that  definitions  of  an  animal  cannot  be  deduced 
from  them,  but  that  all  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  respective  animal 
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can  be  based  solely  on  the  texts.'  The  iHnstrations  are  posterior  in 
time  and  mere  accessories,  and,  even  if  fairly  sensible,  of  sheer  secondary 
importance;  in  each  and  every  case,  however,  if  utilized  as  the  basis 
for  any  far-reachii^  conclusion,  their  history,  sources,  and  psychological 
foundation  must  be  carefully  examined.  Another  impressive  lesson  to 
be  derived  from  the  case  of  the  ostrich  is  that  China,  which  by  virtue 
of  a  widely  accepted  school  opinion  appears  to  us  as  the  classical  soil 
of  ultra-conservative  perseverance  of  traditions,  is  very  liable  also  to 
lose  traditions,  and  even  rather  good  ones.  The  excellent  ostrich 
representations  of  the  T'ang  have  not  been  perpetuated,  but  have  re- 
mained as  isolated  instances.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  remained 
unknown  to  Chinese  artists,  archEeologists,  and  naturalists,  and  hidden 
away  in  seclusion  and  oblivion  until  discovered  by  M.  Chavannes. 
It  is  this  very  China  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  which,  as  research  ad- 
vances, will  become  our  most  attractive  subject  of  study. 

We  referred  above  (p.  loo)  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  illustrations  to 
the  Erk  ya  are  lost,  and  that  Kuo-P'o's  sketches  of  the  rhinoceros  may 
have  been  nearer  to  the  truth.  In  now  raising  the  question  whether 
any  representations  of  the  animal  are  handed  down  in  the  ancient 
monuments  of  China,  we  naturally  remember  the  primeval  form  of 
writing  that  mirrors  the  stage  of  her  primitive  culture.  The  celebrated 
Catalogue  of  Bronzes,  the  Po  ku  t'u  lu,  published  by  Wang  Fu  in  the 
period  Ta-kuan  (1107-1111),  has  preserved  to  us  (Ch.  9,  p.  33)  two  an- 
cient symbols  which  are  veritable  representations  of  the  single-homed 
rhinoceros  se  (Fig.  18).  They  are  placed  on  the  ends  of  a  handle  of  a 
bronze  wine-kettle  attributed  to  the  Shang  dynasty  (b.c.  1766-1154). 
The  explanatory  text  runs  as  follows :  "  The  two  lateral  ears  of  the  vessel 
are  connected  by  a  handle,  on  which  are  chased  two  characters  in  the 
shape  of  a  rhinoceros  [se).  When  it  is  said  in  the  Lun  yil  that  'a  tiger 
and  rhinoceros  escape  from  their  c^e,'  *  it  follows  that  the  rhinoceros  is 

)  And  these  must  certainly  be  handled  with  a  critical  mind,  as,  for  instance,  a 
l^ce  at  the  chapter  "Ostrich  "in  the  Pa  jfciiiMcA'fotf  will  convince  one.  Thefiist 
extract  there  given  from  the  Finf  yai  thing  Ian  of  1416  deals  with  the  "fire-bird" 
<A  Sumatra,  which  is  the  cassowary  (see  Grobnbvbldt,  in  MisceU.  Papers  relaiint  to 
Indo-OUna,  Vol.  T,  pp.  196,  363).  Mo  k'o  hui  si,  a  work  written  by  P'tag  Ch'Sng  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  (Bkbtschneider,  Bot.  Sin.,  pt.  I.  p.  174),  is  quoted 
as  making  a  contribution  to  the  subject  in  question,  because  a  bird  able  to  eat  iron 
and  stone  is  mentioned  there;  this  bird,  however,  called  ku-t'o,  occurs  in  Ho-chou, 
the  present  Lan-chou  fu  in  Kan-su,  is  built  like  an  eagle,  and  over  three  feet  hi^j 
Accordingly  we  here  have  a  wrcoig  association  of  ideas,  and  the  subject  has  nothuu 
to  do  wiui  the  oetrich.  The  editors  of  the  cyclopfsdia  blindly  follow  the  uncritictu 
example  of  Li  SuKiiien,  who  embodied  the  same  in  his  notes  on  the  ostrich.  Finally, 
Verbiest's  K'tin  yd  I'm  shtu)  is  laid  under  contribution,  as  he  describes  the  "camel- 
bird"  of  South  America.  This  is  the  Rhea  belonging  to  the  Ratite  family,  but 
distinguifhed  from  the  true  ostrich  by  its  possession  of  three  toes. 

*  Leggb,  Chinese  Classics,  Vol.  I,  p.  306;  and  above,  p.  74,  note  4. 
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not  a  tame  animal.  Indeed,  it  inflicts  injury  oa 
man;  and  for  this  reason  the  ancients  availed 
themselves  of  it  to  fine  a  person  a  cup  of  wine, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  '  to  raise  the 
goblet  of  rhinoceros-hom."  This  goblet  receives 
its  name  from  the  rhinoceros,  and  so  it  is  proper 
also  that  there  should  be  wine-kettles  witii  the 
emblem  of  the  rhinoceros.  On  the  two  ends  of 
the  handle  of  this  vessel  is  pictured  a  rhinoceros 
with  head  and  body  complete,  the  latter  having 
the  shape  of  a  glutton  {t'ao  t'ie) .  This  certainly 
indicates  that  it  symbolizes  a  warning.  In  this 
manner  all  vessels  were  decorated  during  the 
Shang  dynasty,  and  it  is  by  such  symbolic  forms 
that  they  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
Chou."  Whatever  the  rough  character  of  these 
two  sketches  transmitted  by  the  Po  ku  t'u  lu 
may  be,*  the  ang^e-homed  rhinoceros  is  here 
clearly  outlined  with  a  m^ve  and  refreshing 
realism,  such  as  could  be  spontaneously  produced 
only  by  the  hand  of  primitive  man,  who  with  a 
few  forceful  outlines  recorded  his  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  animal.  Here  we  do  not  face 
the  narrow-breasted  academic  and  philtdogical 
construction  of  the  scholars  of  the  Sung  period,  .^p> 

but  the  direct  and  vigorous  impression  of  the 
strong-minded  hunter  of  past  ages,  who  was 
formed  of  the  same  stuff  as  tiie  Bushman  of 
southern  Africa  and  palsedithic  man  living  in 
the  caves  of  Spain  and  Prance.  No  bridge 
spans  the  chasm  yawning  between  the  Shang 
and  Sung  productions.  The  Shang  rhinoceros 
breathes  the  same  spirit  as  its  companions  on 
the  rock  paintings  of  the  Bushman  (Fig.  19),  in»eiiption  m  Bi™« k 
and  in  the  palaeoUthic  cave  of  Font-de-Gaume  S^tei^^i'^ 
in  Prance  (Fig.  ao).    The  general  form  of  the     s«hS^  b»u ««« ?» *« 

I  Quotatian  from  Ski  kiiif  (see  Lbcce,  Chinese  Classics,  Vol.  IV,  p.  333}.  The 
rhinoceros-hom  goblets  are  discussed  below,  p.  167. 

*  Another  cruder  ajid  more  conventionalized  symbol  of  the  rhinoceros  st,  in  which, 
however,  the  single  horn  is  duly  accentuate,  is  figured  in  tlie  same  work  (Oh.  I, 
p.  35  b),  as  occurring  in  the  inscription  on  a  round  tiipod  vessel  ((tMf)  attributed 
to  t£e  Shang  period. 


■Jfi^ 
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animal  is  well  grasped  in  the  Chinese  sketch,  and  the  shape  of 
the  hom  is  correctly  outlined.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  and  in 
order  to  show  that  the  primitive  Chinese  man  knew  very  well  how  to 
discriminate  between  a  rhinoceros  and  an  ox,  the  contemporaneous 
symbol  for  the  sacrificial  bull  (hi  niu),  and  designs  of  recumbent  oxen 
(explained  as  such  in  the  Po  ku  t'u  lu)  on  the  lid  of  a  bronze  vessel,  are 
here  added  (Figs,  ai  and  aa).    We  arrive  at  the  result,  which  will 

be  corroborated  by 
other  evidence,  that 
in  the  earliest  st^e 
of  Chinese  culture 
the  animal  se  was 
the  single-homed 
rhinoceros.' 

Before  plunging 
into  the  Chinese 
sources  relative  to 
the  rhinoceros,  it 
will  be  well  to  re- 
member that  all 
living  species  of 
rhinoceros  are  by 
most  naturalists  referred  to  a  angle  genus,  which  is  fotmd  living  in 
Africa  and  south-eastern  Asia,  while  formerly  it  was  widely  distributed 
over  the  entire  Old  World  (with  the  exception  of  Australasia) ,  ranging 
as  far  north  as  Siberia.*  Three  species  exist  in  Asia,  —  Rhinoceros 
unicornis,  the  great  one-homed  rhinoceros,  at  the  present  day  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  the  Assam  plain,  but  formerly  extensively  dis- 
tributed over  India; '  Rhinoceros  sundaicus,  called  also  the  Javan  rhino- 
ceros, the  smaller  one-homed  rhinoceros,  found  in  parts  of  eastern 
Bengal  (the  Bengal  Sunderbans  near  Calcutta) ,  in  Assam,  throughout 
Burma,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Bomeo;  and  Rhino- 
ceros (or  Dicerorhinus)  sumatrensis,  the  Asiatic  two-homed  rhinoceros, 
rare  in  Assam,  ranging  from  there  to  Burma,  Siam,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 

'  The  later  developments  of  the  early  forms  oi  the  symbol  st  may  be  viewed  by 
those  who  ore  debarred  from  Qiinese  sources  in  P.  H.  Chalfant,  Early  Chinese 
Writing,  Plate  II,  No.  17  (Memoirs  Carnegie  Muieum,  VoL  IV,  No.  i,  Pittsburgh, 
1906).  According  to  a  commimication  of  the  late  Mr.  Chalfant  (Dec.  18,  191^), 
Hx  andent  bone  inscriptions  twice  reveal  a  character  whidi  may  be  identified  with 
the  word  se,  while  ttie  uiaracter  for  si  has  not  yet  been  traced  in  them. 

*  Hornless  species  formerly  occurred  in  Nortli  America,  where  the  group  has 
existed  since  liie  latter  part  of  the  Eooene  period. 

'Chiefly  after  W.  T.  Blanfokc,  The  Paum  of  British  India;  Mammalia, 
pp.  471-477- 
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Sumatra,  and  Borneo.*  Judging  from  this  remarkable  case  of  dis- 
continuous distribution*  and  from  historical  records,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  ancient  times  this  animal,  like  all  the  large 
mftitimRls  now  facing  extinction,  was  distributed  over  a  much  larger 
gec^raphical  area;  and  this  fact  is  fully  confirmed  by  paheontological 
research,  as  well  as  by  the  records  of  the  Chinese. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  it  should  be  particularly  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  in  the  territory  of  Assam  where  we  meet  the  three  species 
together.  "The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India" '  states,  in  the  chapter  on 
Assam,  "Rhinoceros  are  of  three  kinds:  the  large  variety  (unicornis), 
which  hves  in  the  swamps  tiiat  fringe  the  Brahmaputra;  the  smaller 
variety  {sondaiais),  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  same  locaBty; 
and  the  small  two-homed  rhinoceros  {smnaireHsis),  which  is  now  and 
^ain  seen  in  the  hills  south  of  tiie  Surma  Valley,  though  its  ordinary 
habitat  is  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula."  Assam  is 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  a  large  portion  of  which  ranges  among  the 
Indo-Chinese  family.  What  now  holds  good  for  Assam,  as  will  be 
recognized  frcMn  a  survey  of  Chinese  sources,  two  millenniums  and  more 
ago  was  valid  for  the  south-western  and  southern  parts  of  China,  the 
libeto-Chinese  borderlands,  and  Indo-China  in  its  total  range ;  in  short, 
the  historical  fact  will  be  established  that  in  the  past  the  rhinoceros  in  its 
two  main  varieties,  the  ring^e-homed  and  two-homed,  had  occupied 
the  whole  territory  of  south-eastern  Aaa. 

The  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Chinese  in  re- 
gard to  the  rhinoceros  has  been  digested  by  Li  Shi-ch£n  in  his  materia 
me^caLPtnts'aokangntu  (Ch.51  a,  p.  5)  completed  in  is/Saftertwenty- 
rix  years'  labor.  He  first  quotes  a  number  of  authors  beginning  from 
the  fifth  century,  and  then  sums  up  the  argument  in  his  own  words. 
This  discourse  is  also  of  value  for  zo^eography,  in  that  it  omtributes 
materially  to  the  possibility  of  reconstructing  the  early  habitats  of  the 
riiinoceros  in  China.  The  text  of  this  work  is  here  translated  in  extenso, 
but  rectified  and  supplemented  from  the  materia  medica  of  the  Simg 
period,  the  Cking  lei  pH  Woo,  first  printed  in  1108.* 

1  Al-BSmnl  (()73-io4S)  states  that  the  rhinoceros  existed  in  la^ie  numbers  in 
Indi^  more  partioilaiiy  about  the  Ganges  (Sachau,  I.  c,  VoL  I,  p.  303).  In  the 
sixteenth  century  it  occurred  in  the  western  Himalaya  and  also  in  the  forests  near 
Peshawar  (Yin-s  and  Buknell,  Hobson-Jobson,  p.  763).  Linschotbn  found  it  in 
yreat  numbers  in  Bengal  {ibid.,  p.  i);soai3oGABCiA  Ab  Horto  (J.  c,  p.  66):  multiM 
in  Cambaya  Ben^ala  fimtima,  et  Patane  inveniri  tradunt.  Abvl  Pail  Allami 
(1591-1603),  in  his  Ain  I  Akbari  written  in  1997  (translation  of  H.  S.  Jakbett, 
Vol.  11,  p.  381,  Calcutta,  1891},  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  rhinoceros  among  ^e 
game  in  the  SarUr  of  Sambal  (near  Delhi). 

'Compare  E.  Hellek,  The  White  Rhinoceros,  p.  39. 

»  Vol.  VI,  p.  30  fOiford.  190«). 

•  See  Touni  Pao,  1913,  p.  351. 
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Other  texts  of  importance  apt  to  throw  light  on  the  matter  have  been 
added  from  the  T*h  sku  tsi  ck'lng  and  several  other  works,  so  that  the 
result  is  a  fairly  complete  digest  of  what  Chinese  authors  of  the  post- 
Christian  era  have  to  say  about  the  rhinoceros  and  its  horn.  After  this 
survey,  we  fitm't  turn  to  the  times  of  early  antiquity,  and  discuss  the 
subject  in  the  Ught  of  such  information  as  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  from  those  days. 

Li  Shi-chte  opens  his  discourse  on  the  rhinoceros  with  the  explana- 
tion of  the  name.  "The  symbol  for  the  word  si  still  has  in  the  seal 
character  ckuan  win  the  form  of  a  pictograph,*  and  is  the  name  for  the 
female  rhinoceros.  The  se  is  styled  also  'sand  rhinoceros'  (ska  si) .  The 
Erk  yai*  says  that  the  words  se  and  tse  (female)  approach  each  other  in 
sound  like  the  two  words  ku  ('ram,'  No.  6326)  and  ku  ('male').  In 
general,  si  and  se  are  one  and  the  same.  The  ancients  were  fond  of 
sa3nng  se,  the  people  of  subsequent  times  inclined  toward  the  word  si. 
In  the  northern  dialects  the  word  se  prevails,  in  the  southern  dialects 
the  predilection  is  Cor  si.  This  is  the  difference  between  the  two.  In 
Sanskrit  Uterature  the  rhinoceros  is  called  khadga."  * 

Li'Shi-chfia  then  proceeds  to  quote  the  ancient  work  Pie  lu*  whi<^ 
makes  the  following  important  statement  in  r^ard  to  the  former 
localities  where  the  rhinoceros  occurred:  "The  habitat  erf  the  rhinoceros 

'  This  is  indeed  the  case  in  the  Sfttiowfn  (seep.  93).  The  names  of  the  rhinoceroe 
and  the  various  Idnds  of  its  homsre  here  reproduced  from  r'Niftw  In  cA'tng  (p.  134}. 

*  An  appendix  to  the  £rikya  by  LoYflui  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  (Bxbtschnbidrb, 
Bot.  Sin.,  pt.  I,  p.  37). 

■Written  with  No&  1456  and  1558  {k'et-ga);  compare  ErrsL,  Hand-book  <^ 
Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  76.  (O&er  Sanuciit  words  for  "rhinoceros"  are  fop^.fati^ata, 
tatt^Ownt.)  The  work  Skeng  skvi  yen  Can  lu,  written  by  Wang  P'i-chi  about  the  end 
of  tbe  eleventh  century  (Wylie,  Notes,  p.  195),  seems  to  be  the  first  to  impart  this 
Sanskrit  name  (see  the  Chinese  text  opposite] ;  it  further  gives  a  Sanskrit  word  for 
the  boro  in  tbe  Chinese  transcription  pi-ika-jui  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  KjUtM 
("horn").  The  latter  and  the  word  iAorfgo  were  amom;  the  first  Sanskrit  words  in 
Chinese  recognized  by  Abel  R^musat  (see  S.  Jtn.iSN,  MSthode,  p.  3}. 

*  The  Pietuia  not  identical  with  the  Ming  i  pie  In,  &s  first  stated  by  Brbt- 
SCHNBIDBB  (Hot.  Sin.,pt.i,p.43),  butlaterrectifiedbyhim(in  pt.3,p.3).  Itban 
independent  woric,  whidi  must  nave  existed  before  the  time  of  T'ao  Hung-king,  and 
whidi  waa  known  to  tbe  latter  and  commented  on  by  bim.  This  is  quite  clear  m  tiie 
present  case,  as  Li  ^-chtnfirstintroduces  thePie Jti, and  tiien proceeds,  "T'ao  Hung- 
Idngsays."  And  since  the  latter  starts  with  the  phrase  "at  present,"  it  is  apparent 
that  he  had  the  words  of  tbe  Pit  lu  before  his  eyes,  and  gave  his  definition  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  older  work.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  text  of  the  Chhir  lei  pin  tt'mt 
published  in  ito8  by  the  i^ysidan  T'ang  ShGn-wei  (edition  of  1533,  Ch.  17,  fol.  3i), 
where  the  two  quotatkos  are  sepaiatod  and  marked  by  type  of  different  sue.  As  in 
Bretsdmedder's  opinion  neariy  all  the  get^raphical  names  occurring  in  the  Pie  lu 
refer  to  the  TsSn  (tbird  cenbiry  B.C.)  or  H&a  periods,  although  some  of  them  can 
be  traced  to  tbe  Cbou  dynasty  (B.C.  1133-949),  f^  above  passage  surely  i^tes  to 
a  time  antedating  our  era  by  several  centuries;  and  it  goes  without  saying,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  age  of  the  Chou  and  at  a  far  earlier  date,  the  two-homed 
rhinoceros  must  have  beoi  a  live  citizen  in  the  south-western  parts  of  China. 
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($0  is  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  (rf  Yung-ch'ang  and  in  Yi-chou;' 
Yung-ch'ang  is  the  southern  part  of  the  present  country  of  Tien  (YCui- 
nan)."  * 

The  next  authcn*  invoked  by  Li  Shi-ch6n  is  T'ao  Hung-king  (453- 
556),  a  cdebrated  adept  of  Taoism  and  a  distinguished  physician, 
author  of  the  Ming  i  pie  lu,  a  treatise  on  materia  medica.*  He  states, 
"At  present  the  rhinoceros  (st)  inhabits  the  distant  mountains  of 
Wu-ling,*  Kiao-chou,*  and  Ning-chou.*  It  has  two  homs;  the  horn  on 
the  forehead  is  the  one  used  in  fighting.^  There  is  a  kind  of  rhinoceros 
styled  'communicating  with  the  sky'  (t'ung  t'ien),  whose  horn  is  in- 
tersected by  a  white  vein  running  clear  through  from  the  base  to  the 
tip;  the  night  dew  does  not  moisten  it.  It  is  employed  as  a  remedy, 
whereby  its  wonderful  properties  are  tested.  In  the  opinion  of  some, 
this  is  tiie  horn  of  the  water-rhinoceros,  which  is  produced  in  the  water.' 
The  Annals  of  the  Han  Dynasty  speak  of  the  horn  of  'the  rhinoceros 
frightening  fowl '  {hiai  ki  si) :  when  it  was  placed  in  the  rice  that  served  as 
food  for  the  chickens,  they  were  all  scared  and  did  not  dare  to  peck; 

■  Plattaik,  The  Cities  and  Towns  of  China,  No.  8596  (3d  ed.,  No.  7^37,  i).  In 
the  Han  period,  Yi-chou  was  the  name  of  a  province  occupyiof;  the  temtory  of  the 
present  province  of  Sse-ch^ian,  a  part  cd  Kuei-chou  and  YOn-nan  (BrbischnEidbr, 
Bot.  Sn.,  pt.  3,  p.  565),  while  the  southern  part  of  Y(in-nan  is  understood  bv  the 
designation  Yung-ch'ang.  The  Pie  In,  accordingly,  locates  in  Bouth-westem  China 
the  rhinoceros  it,  which,  as  follows  from  the  comment  of  T'ao  Hung-kiDg,  is  the 
two-homed  spedea. 

*  This  last  clause  is  not  contained  in  the  text  of  the  Chtng  lei  ptn  ti'ao,  and  is 
doubtless  a  later  comment,  presumably  derived  from  T'ao  Hung-king's  edition  <A  the 
Pin  Wa«  king,  which  is  listed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sui  Dynasty,  and  according  to 
BretBchneider's  supposition,  embraced  likewise  the  text  of  ue  Pie  lu. 

*  His  biography  is  in  Nan  shi  {Ch.  76,  p.  4  b)  and  Liang  sk*  (Ch.  51,  p.  la). 
'Playfar,  No.  81  is  (ad  ed..  No.  70S0):  district  forming  the  prdectural  city 

of  Ch'ang-tt,  Hu-nan  Provmce. 

'  Northern  part  of  the  present  Tonldng  (see  Hikth  and  Rockhill,  Chau  Ju-kua, 
p.  46). 

*Platfaik,  No.  5339,  3  (4673,  3):  in  Lin-an  fu,  YOn-nan  Province.  Under 
the  Tnn  it  was  a  province  c^NUprisi^  Ydn-nan  and  part  of  Kuei-chou  (compare 
Hva  yang  kuo  cki,  Ch.  4,  p.  I,  ed.  of  Ban  Wei  b'trag  thu). 

*  Thus  the  two-homed  (so-called  Sumatran)  rhinoceros  is  here  clearly  mentioned. 

■  The  rhinoceros  is  fond  of  spending  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  immersed  in  water, 
and  thence  the  Chinese  designation  "water-rhinoceros"  may  tute  its  origin.  In  this 
position  particularly,  the  ammal  calls  to  mind  the  water-buffalo.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  therefore  dreaded  as  beii^  able  to  overturn  boats,  which  is  quite  believs^ble; 
and  soldiers  crossing  a  river  were  enconra,ged  to  prompt  action  by  tneir  commander 
shouting  the  name  of  the  animal  (Chavannbs,  Les  M^moires  historiques  de  Se-ma 
Ts'ien,  Vol.  I,  p.  235,  Vol.  IV,  p.  37;  Pokes,  Lim-Hfing,  pt.  II,  p.  333;  according  to 
PoKKE,  the  reading  of  the  test  is  ts'ang  kttang,  but  as  quoted  in  Pw  shu  tti  ch'ing 
and  P'ei  iBtn  ydn  ^  it  is  ts'ang  te,  as  in  Se-ma  Ts'ien).  The  water-rhinoceros  (fhtii 
W)  is  mentioned  in  Kuang  chou  ki  (see  Brbtschneidbb,  Hot.  Sin.,  pt.  i.  No.  37?)  as 
occurring  in  the  open  eea  off  the  district  of  P'ing-ting,  resembling  an  ox,  emitting 
light  wten  coming  out  of,  or  descending  into,  the  water,  and  breaking  a  way  through 
the  water  (quoted  in  Tu  tku  tti  ch'tnu- 
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when  it  waa  placed  on  the  roof  oC  a  house,  the  birds  did  not  dare  to 
assemble  there>  There  is  also  the  horn  of  the  female  rhinoceros,  whicli 
is  v«iy  long,  with  patterns  resembling  those  of  the  male,  but  it  is  not 
fit  to  enter  the  phannacopceia."  * 

'  The  aUusion  to  the  kiai  ki  si  occurs  in  Ch.  108  of  Hon  Han  shti  (fionapexe  Cha- 
VAMMES,  Lcspays d'Occident  d'aprfei  le  Heou  Han  Chou,  T'onne  Poo,  1907,  p.  i^; 
and  HtKTH,  Chma  and  the  Roraan  Orient,  p.  79),  where  this  Idnd  of  bom  is  ascribed 
to  the  country  of  Ta  Tsln  (the  Roman  Onent).  The  legend  given  in  ezplanatioa  as 
above  b  derived  from  the  famous  Tacnst  writer  Ko  Hung,  who  died  about  uo  a,d-i 
and  it  is  not  accidental  that  the  Taoist  T'ao  Hung-Idng  here  nqiies  his  older  c^eagne, 
for  the  l^end  ia  plainly  Taoistic  in  character.  It  is  cinoted  in  the  cmnmentary  to 
Hou  Han  shit,  but  not  in  the  text  of  the  Annals.  The  view  of  Hirth,  that  it  has  arisen 
in  consequence  of  a  false  etymology  based  on  the  Chinese  characters  transcribing!  s 
foreign  word,  seems  to  me  unfounded.  First,  as  Chavannes  remarks,  the  forei^^ 
wordsupposed  to  be  hidden  in  kiai'ki  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity does  not  exist.  Second,  as  will  be  seen  from  P'w«ifciy««/H  (Ch.  8,  p.  87  b),  the 
turn  hiai  ki  si  does  not  occur  in  Hon  Han  sku  for  the  first  time,  but  is  noted  as  early 
as  ^  Chan  ktte  It'e  at  the  time  of  Chang  I,  who  died  in  b.c.  310,  when  the  King  ot 
Ch'u  despatched  a  hnodred  chariots  to  present  to  the  King  of  Ts'in  fowl-scanng 


rhiaoceros-homs  and  jade  didca  reaplend^  at  night  (3*  kuone  pi).  It  is  certainly 
somewhat  striking  to  meet  here  these  two  names,  which  are  identical  with  thi»e  in 
Boh  Han  jAw,  and  occur  there  close  together;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  passage 


of  Chan  kno  ts'e  might  be  an  interpolaticM).  Huai-nap-tse,  who  died  in  b.c  133, 
aUndes  to  a  rhinoceros-horn  frightening  foxes  {si  ki«  kiai  ku,  quoted  in  P'M  wtit  yAn 
fu,  I.  c,  p.  89  a,  "when  placed  in  the  lair  of  a  fox,  the  fox  does  not  dare  return"), 
i^ich  is  a  case  analogous  in  woM  and  matter  to  the  fowl-frightenii^  horn.  These 
notions  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  lajrends  regarding  the  rhinoceroe, 
which  all  seem  to  spring  from  indigenous  Taoist  lore.  The  text  of  Ko  Hung,  as  quoted 
in  P'ti  vtn  yin  J*  and  translated  by  Hirth  and  Chavannes.  is  fuller  than  cited 
above  tn  the  Pin  fj'oo,  while  the  final  clause  in  regard  to  placing  the  honi  on  the 
loof  does  not  occur  in  Ko  Hung.  The  latter  links  uie  kiai  ki  si  with  the  t'uHg  l'i*n, 
iriiich  Hirth  and  Chavannes  translate  "communicating  with  Heaven."  This  is  cer- 
tainly aO  right;  but  I  prefer  to  avoid  this  term,  because  it  may  give  rise  to  mis- 
nndeistandings,  as  we  are  wont  to  think  of  Heaven  as  the  great  cosmic  deity.  A  com- 
parative study  of  all  pa-tsages  concerned  renders  it  clear  that  the  rhinoceros  is  not 
associated  with  spiritual,  but  with  material  heaven ;  that  is,  the  sky.  It  b  the  stars 
of  the  sky  which  are  supposed  to  be  reflected  in  the  veins  of  the  horn.  This  means 
that  tbe  designs  of  the  horn  gave  the  impetus  to  the  conception  of  connecting  the 
rhinoceros  with  the  phenomena  of  the  sky, —  a^ain  a  thoroughly  Tacnstic  idea,  in 
iriiich  no  trace  of  an  outside  influence  can  be  discovered.  Father  ZorroLi  (Cnrsns 
htteraturae sinicae, new ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  30i)rendersthetenn('»ffsr»m»(atby  "pene- 
tnntis  coelum  rhinocerotis  cin^tim." — Chao  Ju-kua  (Hibtb's  and  Rockeoll's 
translation,  p.  103)  attributes  htai  ki  si  01 1'nng  I'ien  si  also  to  Baghdad  (but  I  see 
no  reason  why  these  words  should  denote  there  a  predous  stone,  instead  of  rhinoceros- 
horn).  On  p.  108  (note  10)  the  twoautborsreprraent  the  matter  as  though  this  refer- 
ence might  occur  in  Ltng-taai  tat  la,  but  in  fact  it  is  not  there  (Ch.  3,  p.  1  b) ;  it  must 
therefore  be  due  to  Chao  Ju-kua,  who  seems  to  indulge  in  a  literary  reminiscence  taken 
from  Hon  Han  shu.  The  pass^e,  acccndingly,  affords  no  evidence  for  a  trade  in  rhino- 
ceros-horns from  Baghdad  to  China,  whicb  per  se  is  not  very  likely. — In  the  illnstra- 
ti<Mis  to  the  Ftng  skirt  yen  i  (ed.  of  Tsi  ck'tng  I'u  sku,  p.  9,  Shanghai,  1908),  T*img 
I'ien  kiao  chu  (see  W.  Grusb,  Die  Metamorphosen  der  GAtter,  p.  653)  is  seated 
astride  a  rhinoceros  (outlined  as  a  bull  with  a  smgle  striped  horn),  apparently  because 
his  name  T^ung  fien  has  been  identified  with  I'ung  t'ien  si, 

*  There  are  several  additions  to  this  text  as  edited  in  the  Chtng  ^  P^  is'ao,  the 
roost  interestii^  of  which  is  that  "only  the  living  horns  are  excellent."  This  means 
the  horn  <^  a  live  animal  sIuD  in  the  chase,  which  was  believed  to  be  superior  in  qual- 
ity to  a  bom  cast  off  and  accylentally  found  (compare  Hikth  and  Rqckhill,  Chau 
Ju-kna,  p.  333).  Similar  beliefs  prevailed  in  regard  to  ivory.  That  coming  f nun  the 
task  of  an  elqpjiant  IdUed  by  means  of  a  pike  was  ctnsidered  the  best;  next  m  quality 
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Li  Shi-ch6n  does  not  refer  to  Ko  Hung,  the  {amous  Taoist  adept  (rf 
the  fourth  century,*  who  is  the  first  author  to  impart  a  fantastic  account 
in  regard  to  rhinoceros-horn.  He  is  likewise  the  first  to  set  forth  its 
quality  of  detecting  poiscm.  His  text  is  here  translated,  as  given  in 
T'u  shu  Ui  ck'ftff  .* 

"Mr.  Chfing*  once  obtained  a  genuine  rhinoceros-horn  of  the  kind 
'  communicating  with  the  sky,'  three  inches  loag,  the  upper  portion  being 
carved  into  the  form  of  a  fish.  When  a  man  carries  such  a  piece  in 
his  mouth  and  descends  into  the  water,  the  water  will  give  way  for  him 
and  leave  a  vacant  space  three  feet  square,  so  that  he  has  a  chance  to 
breathe  in  the  water.*  The  horn  'communicating  with  the  sky'  has  a 
single  red  vein  like  a  silk  string  running  from  the  base  to  the  tip.  When 
a  horn  filled  with  rice  is  placed  among  a  flock  of  chickens,  the  chickens 
want  to  peck  the  grains.  Scarcely  have  they  approached  the  horn  to 
within  an  inch  when  they  are  taken  aback  and  withdraw.  Hence  the 
people  of  the  south  designate  the  horn  'communicating  with  the  sky' 
by  the  name  'fowl-frightening  horn.'  When  such  a  horn  is  placed  on  a 
heap  of  grain,  the  birds  do  not  dare  assemble  there.  Enveloped  by  a 
thick  fog  or  exposed  to  the  ni^ht  dew,  when  placed  in  a  courtyard,  the 
horn  does  not  contract  humidity.  The  rhinoceros  (si)  is  a  wild  animal 
living  in  the  deep  mountain-forests.  During  dark  nights  its  horn  emits 
a  brilliant  light  like  torch-fire.  The  horn  is  a  safe  guide  to  tell  the 
presence  of  poison:  when  poisonous  medicines  of  liquid  form  are  stirred 
with  a  horn,  a  white  foam  will  bubble  up,  and  no  other  test  is  necessary; 
when  non-poisonous  substances  are  stirred  with  it,  no  foam  will  rise. 
In  this  manner  the  presence  of  poison  can  be  ascertained.  When  on  a 
journey  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  places  where  cont^on  from  ku 


___. . - e  and 

thrust  isto  its  jaws  and  down  the  throat,  as  described  ay  Bishop  Pallegoix  (Descrip- 
tkm  du  royaume  Thai  on  Siam,  Vol.  I,  p.  75,  Paris,  1854). 

*  He  died  in  330  aj>.  at  the  age  of  eighty-one;  see  Gilks  (Biographical  Dic- 
tionary; p.  373);  Maybks  (Chinese  Reader's  Manual,  p.  86);  Bbetschneidbk  (Hot. 
^.,  pt.  I,  p.  43);  and  Pelliot  {Journal  atiaUque,  1913,  JtuUet-Ao&t,  p.  145). 

'Chapter  on  Rhinoceros  (kui  k'ao,  p.  3),  introduced  by  the  author's  literary 
name  Pao-p'u-tse,  and  the  title  of  his  work  Ting  ski  p'itn,  whidi  is  not  included 
in  the  Taoist  Canon. 


9  interesting  to  note  that  this  belief  is  still  uoheld  in  the  modem  folk-lore  of 
"Celui  qui  peut  se  procurer  une  come  de  rhinoceros  et  la  sculpte  en  forme 
n.  s'il  la  met  eotre  ses  dents,  peut  descendre  sans  danger,  comme  le  rhi- 
tfi  TWMcvm  fra«t  an  f/wi^  AitVu-an"  (p_  GiEAN,  Magieet  Religion  Annamites, 
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poison '  threatens,  a  man  takes  his  meals  in  other  people's  houses,  he 
first  ought  to  stir  his  food  with  a  rhinoceros-horn.  When  a  man  hit  by 
a  poisonous  arrow  is  on  the  verge  of  dying,  and  bis  wound  is  slightly 
touched  with  a  rhinoceros-horn,  foam  will  come  forth  from  his  woimd, 
and  he  will  feel  relief.'  This  property  of  the  horn  'communicating 
with  the  sky'  of  neutralizing  poison  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  animal,  while  alive,  particularly  feeds  on  poisonous  plants  and 
trees  provided  with  thorns  and  brambles,*  while  it  shuns  all  soft  and 
smooth  vegetal  matter.  Annually  one  shedding  of  its  horn  takes  place 
in  the  mountains,  and  people  find  horns  scattered  about  among  the 
Tocks;*in  this  case,  however,  they  must  depodt  there,in  the  place  of  the 
real  one,  another  horn  carved  from  wood,  identical  with  thatone  in  color, 
veins,  and  shape.  Then  the  rhinoceros  remains  unaware  of  the  theft. 
In  the  following  year  it  moves  to  another  place  to  shed  its  horn.*  Other 
kinds  of  rhinoceros-horn  also  are  capable  of  neutralizing  pdson,  without 
having,  however,  the  wonderful  power  of  the  t'ung-t'ten  variety." 

Su  Kung,  the  editor  of  the  T'ang  sin  pin  ts'ao  (the  revised  edition 
of  the  materia  medica  of  the  T'ang  dynasty)  states  as  follows:  "The 
tse  (No.  12,325)  ^  th®  female  rhinoceros.  The  patterns  on  its  horn  are 
smooth,  E^tted,  white,  and  clearly  diSerentiated.  It  is  ordinarily 
called  Uie  'spotted  rhinoceros'  (pan  st).    It  is  highly  esteemed  in  pre- 


» See  roung  Poo,  1913,  p.  333. 

*  The  belief  that  the  faoni  will  check  the  effects  of  poisoned  arrows  is  repeated  in 
the  Pei  ka  lu,  written  by  Tuan  Kung-lu  around  87S  in  the  T'ang  period  (PSLLIOT,  Bwi- 
UUn  dt  t'Bcoiefraataise,  Vol.  IX,  1909,  p.  333).  The  notes  of  tms  book  regarding  the 
homare  all  based  on  the  text  of  Ko  Hung;  instead  oi  t'ung  t'ieH  m,  the  term  t'ung  si 


*  The  animal  feeds,  indeed,  on  herbage,  shrubs,  and  leaves  of  trees. 

*  The  supposition  of  the  rhinoceros  shedding  its  horn  regularly  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained by  onr  zoologists;  but  it  is  not  rety  probable  that  it  does  so,  nor  have  the  Chi- 
nese made  the  actual  observation.  It  is  dear  that  thrar  ctmclusion  is  merdy  based 
on  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  detached  horns  occa^nally  found  and  picked  up 
in  the  wilderness,  which  suggested  to  them  the  notion  of  a  natural  process  ^milar 
to  the  shedding  of  cervine  antlers. 

*  A  amilar  story  is  told  in  regard  to  the  elephant  by  Chto  KOan,  who  wrote  two 
trcatiseson  the  medical  virtues  cu  drugs,  and  who  died  in  tiie  first  part  of  the  seventh 
century  (Brhtschneidkk,  Bot.  Sin.,  pt.  i,  p.  u):  "The  elephant,  whenever  it  sheds 
its  tusks,  itself  buries  them.  The  peisple  oi  K'un-lun  make  wooden  tusks,  stealthily 
exchange  them,  and  take  the  real  ones  away."  K'un-lun  is  the  Chinese  designatioti 
for  the  Malayan  tribes  of  Malacca,  and  was  extended  to  N^rito,  Papua,  and  the 
lu^oes  of  Africa  (see  Hirth  and  Rocebux,  Chau  Ju-kua,  p.  33).  In  this  connec- 
tion we  should  remember  also  the  words  of  Pliny  (ffat.  hist.,  VliI,  3,  §7),  that  the 
elephants,  when  their  tusks  have  fallen  out  either  accidentally  or  from  old  age,  bu^ 
them  in  the  ground  (qnam  ob  rem  dedduos  casu  aliquo  vel  senecta  d^odiunt).  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  great  quantity  of  fossil  ivory  mentioned  as  eady  as  by 
Tbsoph&ast  (Z)«  lapidibus  37.  Opera  ed.  P.  Wuomk, p.  345;  compare  the  interesting 
notes  of  L.  de  Launav,  Min^rak^e  des  andens,  Vol.  I,  pp.  387-390,  Broxelles,  1S03) 
may  have  given  rise  to  this  notion. 
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scriptions,  but  is  not  such  aa  effident  remedy  as  the  horn  of  the  male 
rhinoceros." ' 

Ch'6n  Ts'ang-k'i,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century, 
states  in  his  work  Pin  Woo  shi  i  ("Omisaons  in  Previous  Works  on 
Materia  Medica")  as  follows:  "  There  are  not  two  kinds  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros, called  the  land  and  water  animal.  This  distinction  merely  refers 
to  finer  and  coarser  qualities  of  homs.*  As  to  the  rhinoceros  'com- 
municating with  the  sky,'  the  horn  on  its  skull  elongates  into  a  point 
after  a  thousand  years.  It  is  then  adorned,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
with  white  stars,  and  can  exhale  a  v&por  penetrating  the  sky;  in  this 
manner  it  can  communicate  with  the  spirits,*  break  the  water,  and 
frighten  fowl.  Hence  the  epithet  'communicating  with  the  sky'  is 
bestowed  on  it.  Pao-pHi-tse*  says,  'When  such  a  rhinoceros-horn  is 
carved  into  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and  one  holding  this  in  his  mouth  de- 
scends into  water,  a  passage  three  feet  wide  will  open  in  the  water.' "  * 

Su  Sung,  author  of  the  T'u  kins  P^  ts'ao,  published  by  imperial 
order  in  the  age  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  has  the  following:  "Of  rhinoceros- 
horn,  that  comii^  from  tiie  regions  of  the  Southern  Sea  {Nan  hat)  takes 
the  first  place;  that  from  K'ien  and  Shu*  ranks  next.  The  rhinoceros 
resembles  the  water-btiffalo,  has  the  head  of  a  [ng,  a  big  paunch,  short 
legs,  the  feet  being  similar  to  those  of  the  elephant  and  havii^  three 
toes.  It  is  black  in  color,  and  has  pricldes  on  its  tongue.  It  is  fond  a£ 
eating  thorny  brambles.*     Three  hairs  grow  bom  each  pore  in  its  skin, 

'  Li  Shi-ch6n'B  text  exactly  agrees  with  that  given  in  the  Chtng  ki  pin  tt'ao.  It 
is  ED  interesting  coincidence  that  the  horn  of  the  female  rhinoceros  (be  ti  kie)  is  roen- 
tioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  (T^anf  sku,  Ch.  40,  p.  6  b)  as  the  tribnte 
sent  from  the  district  ol  Si-p*ii^  in  Shen  chou,  the  present  tmitory  of  Si-ning  in 
Kan-su.  The  Annals  therefore  confirm  the  statement  of  the  contemporaoeous  Ptn 
Is'ao. 

*  It  will  be  seen  bdow  that  Li  Shi-chte  does  not  share  tiiia  ofunion. 

■  The  same  paragraph  is  found  in  Li  Shi,  the  authored  the  SUM  wucki  (Ch.  10, 
p.  6  b;  ed.  of  Pai  hat),  ascribed  by  traditioD  to  the  T'ang  period,  but  in  fact  coming 
dawn  from  the  Sung.  He  interprets  the  expression  fitng  I'itn  by  the  words,  "  It  ta 
capable  of  communicating  with  the  spirits  (ntng  t'uni  shin).  According;  to  him, 
"the  hom  communicating  with  the  sl^"  is  a  thousand  years  old,  long  anapcnated, 
overstrewa  with  white  stars,  the  tip  emitting  a  vapor. 

*  Surname  of  Ko  Hung,  a  famous  Tooist  writer,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
about  330  A.D.  (see  p.  138). 

■  The  text  in  the  Chtnt  lei  pit  n'ao  is  somewhat  fuller.  It  opexa  br  saying  that 
the  flesh  of  the  rhinoceros  cures  all  pdsoos,  espedally  poisonins  caused  by  the  bites 
of  soakes  and  fnammnla  On  Java  bits  of  the  hom  are  conddered  as  an  infalhble 
antidote  agunst  snake-bites  (P.  J.  Vbth,  Java,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  389).  At  the  dose  of 
Cb'te  Ts'ang-kH's  text  it  is  added  that  the  hom  is  called  also  nu  kio  (literally,  "^ve 
bom")  aad  thi  kio  ("the  hom,  with  which  the  animal  feeds");  the  word  »»  seems  to 
be  the  transcription  of  a  word  from  a  ooa-Chinese  language. 

'  Anciefflt  designations  for  the  present  territory  d  the  provinces  of  Kuei-chou  and 
Sse-ch'uan. 

'  The  entire  definition,  except  the  "pricldeaon  the  tongue,"  is  derived  from  Kuo 
P'o{aeep.93).  MAKCoPoLo{ed,of  YuLBandCoRoniB,  VoUI, p.  aP-' '- ' 
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as  in  swine.    There  are  one-homed,  two-homed,  and  three-homed 


the  rhinoceros  on  Java,3a^, '"Hieydo  no  misdiief,  however,  with  the  horn,  butw]th 
tbe  toogue  alone;  for  this  is  oorered  al]  over  with  long  and  strong  prickles  {and  when 
■av^c  with  any  one  they  crush  him  under  their  knees  and  then  rasp  him  with  their 
tongue)."  Yule  comments  that  the  belief  in  the  formidable  nature  d  the  t<Migue  c^ 
the  rhinoceros  is  very  old  and  widespread,  Uunwb  he  con  find  no  foundation  for  it 
other  than  the  rough  appcaiance  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Paesoms  (p.  9  in  the  pamphlet 
quoted  above,  p.  83)  observes,  "As  to  the  t<Migueof  the  rhinoceros,  the  scribes  assure 
us  that  it  is  so  ni^ed  that  it  can  lick  oS  with  it  the  fleshCrora  the  bones  of  a  man, 
but  the  tongue  of  the  live  animal  examined  by  me  is  as  soft  and  mild  as  that  of  a  c^ ; 
whether  it  will  grow  rougher  with  the  advancing  age  of  the  animal,  I  am  unable  to 
say."  It  is  ensy  to  see  how  the  fable  of  the  pricldy  tongue  arose.  The  animal  mainly 
feeds  on  herbage,  and  the  alleged  or  real  observation  of  its  inclination  for  brambles 
led  to  the  concln^on  that  its  tongue  must  be  thom-proof  and  prickly.  A  similar 
belief  seems  to  obtain  in  Siom:  On  dit  que  oe  monstrueuz  quadrupide  fait  ses 
d^ccs  des  ^ines  de  bambou"  (Mgr.  Paixbgoix,  Oescription  du  rt^aume  Th^  ou 
Siam,  Vol.  I,  p.  156,  Paris,  1854). 

I  Now  follows  in  the  Pin  ti'ae  the  quotation  from  the  Erk  ya  translated  above 
(p.93).  The  text  then  ft^owing  inthePIn  t^'oo  is  purported  to  be  a  quotation  from  Lmg 
piao  lu  i/butit  is  in  fact  abridged,  and  intenningled ^th extracts  from  Yuyang  tia 
tsu.  Pot  this  reason  I  have  abandoned  at  this  point  the  tert  of  the  Fin  ts'ao,  and 
given  separately  translations  of  the  two  documents,  as  they  are  published  in  T^u  sh» 
tsi  ch'ttig  (Chapter  on  Rhinoceros,  kui  k'ao,  p.  4).  In  evidence  of  my  statement, 
the  test  d  the  Ptn  Woo  here  follows ;  the  main  share  in  the  confusion  will  probably 
be  due  to  Su  Sung,  not  to  Li  Shi-chta.  "TheLtKe^iaote  t  by  LiuSdn  (irf  the  T'ang 
period)  says,  'The  rhinoceros  has  two  boms:  the  one  on  the  forehead  is  called  se  it, 
the  other,  on  the  nose,  is  called  hu  moo  si.  The  male  rhinoceros  also  has  two  horns 
both  ^  which  are com]>rised under  the  name  tnoo  »  ('hairy  rhinoceros').  At  present 
people  upheld  the  opinion  that  it  has  but  a  single  horn.  These  two  kinds  of  horn  are 
provided  with  grain  [Mttetns,  and  their  price  largely  d«}ends  upon  the  finer  or  coarser 
qiulities  of  these  designs.  The  most  expensive  la  the  nom  with  floral  designs  of  the 
rhinoceros  'commimicating  with  the  sky.'  The  animals  with  sucb  horns  dislike  their 
own  shadow,  and  constantly  drink  muddy  water  in  order  to  avoid  beholding  their 
reflection.  High-grade  homs  bear  likenesses  of  all  things.  Some  attribute  the 
qualities  of  the  fung  fien  horn  to  a  patholo|ncal  cause,  but  Uie  natural  reason  cannot 
be  ascertained.  TIk  tenn  taoch'a  means  Uiat  one  half  of  the  lines  pass  through  in 
the  direction  downward;  the  term  ehing  ek'a  means  that  one  half  of  the  lines  pass 
through  in  the  direction  upward;  the  term  3km>  Jht  cft'a  means  that  the  lines  are  inter- 
mpted  in  the  middle,  and  do  not  pass  through.  Such-like  are  a  great  many.  The 
Po-te  designate  ivory  as  po-ngan,  and  rhinoceros-horn  as  kei-nfan, —  ivords  dimcult  to 
distinguish.  The  Ingest  rhinoceros-hom  is  tluit  of  the  to-lo-st,  a  single  hom  of  wU^ 
weighs  from  seven  to  eight  catties.  This  is  identified  ^th  the  bom  on  the  forehead  of 
the  male  rhinoceros.  It  has  numerous  decorations  conveying  the  impression  of  scattered 
beans.  If  the  specks  are  deep  in  color,  the  horn  is  smtable  to  be  made  into  placnies 
for  girdle^nnaments;  if  the  specks  are  scattered  here  and  there,  and  light  in  color, 
the  horn  can  be  made  only  into  bowb  and  dishes.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  animal 
called  le  is  the  female  <M  the  ti.  {It  resembles  the  water-buffalo,  and  is  of  dark 
color.  Its  hide  is  so  hard  and  thick  tibat  it  can  be  worked  into  arrnor.]  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not."  (There  is  here  a  confusion  in  Li  Shi-chta's  text. 
The  passage  enclosed  in  bradiets  does  not  occur  in  the  text  of  the  Chingleiptnti'ao, 
irtiere  it  runs,  "In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  animal  called  te  is  the  female  of  the  H; 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not."  The  rest  is  evidently  interpolated, 
and  is  derived  from  the  Skwi  vin  and  its  commentaries;  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  Su  Sung.)  "Wu  Shi-kao,  a  physician  c^  the  T'adg  period,  tdls  the  fol- 
lowing story:    'The people  near  the  sea,  mtent  on  capturing  a  rhinoceros, proceed  by 


n  the  habit  of  sleeping  by  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.    The  rott«i 


lowing  story:  Thepeoplenear  the  sea,  mtent  on  capturing  a  rhinoceros, proceed  by 
erecting  on  a  mountain-path  many  structures  of  decayed  timber,  something  like  a 
■table  for  swine  or  sheep.    As  the  front  l^s  of  the  rhinoceros  are  straight,  without 

l.,i^t.  u  !.  :_  »u.  u.u:*  _i  .1 : —  u..  1 : ; — .  »v,.  *_._!.  _t  ^  j,^^      -j^^  rotten 
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The  Ldng  piao  lu  i  ki  *  says,  "The  rhinoceros,  in  general,  resembles  an 
ox  in  form.  Its  hoofs  and  feet  are  like  those  of  the  elephant.  It  has 
a  double  armor  and  two  horns.  The  one  on  the  forehead  is  styled  se  si; 
the  other,  on  the  nose,  which  is  comparatively  smaller,  is  termed  ku  moo 
St.*  The  designs  and  spots  in  the  anterior  horn  are  small ;  many  have 
extraordinary  patterns.  The  male  rhinoceros  likewise  has  two  horns, 
both  of  which  are  designated  mao  si  ('hairy  rhinoceros'),  and  are 
provided  with  grain  patterns.*  They  are  capable  of  being  worked  into 
plaques  for  girdles.*    Among  a  large  number  of  rhinoceros-horns  there 

timber  will  suddenly  break  down,  and  the  animal  will  topple  in  front  without  bong 
able  for  a  long  time  to  rise.  Then  th^  attack  and  kill  it.'  "  The  concludon  is 
translated  above  in  the  test, 

>InthePI>itj'aa,andothenrise,usiiall7st7ledUR{^uu)/wi.  According  to  Bkbt- 
9CBNEIDBK  (Bot.  Sin.,  pt.  I,  p.  170),  it  is  an  account  of  the  natural  productions  of 
CHna  by  liu  S&n  of  the  T'ang  dynasty. 

'  HiRTH  and  RocKHiLL  (Chau  Ju-kua,  p.  333),  briefly  aUuding  to  this  tact,  under- 
stand the  terms  se  it  and  hu  mao  it  as  two  difierent  varieties  of  the  rhinoceros.  This 
point  of  view  seems  to  me  inadmissible,  as  Iju  Sfin  distinctly  speaks  of  the  two-homed 
variety  only,  and  then  goes  on  to  specify  the  two  boras  m  the  same  animal,  which 
differing  in  sixe  and  shape  are,  from  a  commercial  and  industrial  standpcnnt,  of  dif- 
ferent iralue.  The  term  fiit  miM  ('capof  the  Hu';  the  Hu  in  general  designate  peoples 
of  Central  Asia,  Turks  and  Iranians)  is  a  very  appropriate  designation  for  the  anb^or 
hora  (rf  this  spedes,  which  is  a  low,  flat,  roundish  knob,  and  indeed  resembles  a  small 
skull-cap.  In  the  Ming  kitnt  tlii  (Ch.  4,  p.  8;  new  edition  in  movable  types,  1910,  in 
8  chs.J,  a  most  interesting  description  of  the  life  at  the  Court  of  the  Mii^  dynasty 
(compare  Hibtb,  Toimg  Paa,  Vol.  VI,  1S9S,  p.  440),  this  cap  is  explained  as  coming 
down  from  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and  as  having  heea  used  by  the  heir-apparent  tA  the 
Ming;  it  was  made  Horn  sable  and  ermine  skms,  and  worn  in  the  winta'<m  hunting- 
expeditions  to  keep  the  ears  waint.  It  b  mentioned  in  Tami  ikti,  Cb.  34,  p.  8  (and 
presumably  in  other  passages}. 

■  Li  Shi-chen(p- 1 50)  expands  this  theme.  Pang  I-dii,  who  graduated  in  1640,111 
iuBWuU  siao  ikiJCb.  8,  p.  30  b),  states  that  only  the  rhinoceros-bom  of  Siam  has 
grain  patterns,  while  they  are  absent  in  the  hairy  (that  is,  the  double-homed)  rhi- 
noceros of  Annam,  whidi  has  flower-like  and  spotted  designs. 

*  In  the  Treasure-House  of  Nara  in  Japan  are  preserved  objects  carved  from 
rhinoceros-hoin  coming  down  from  the  T'ang  period,  as  leather  belts  with  horn 
plaques,  drinldng-cups,  Ju-i,  and  back-scratchers.  The  girdles  studded  with  plaques 
carved  from  the  bom  seem  to  make  their  appearance  in  China  under  the  T'ang 
dynasty;  the  assertion  of  Bushrll  (Cbioese  Art.  Vol.  I,  p.  1 19)  that  they  were  the 
"ofhcial"  girdles  of  the  dynasty  does  not  seem  to  be  justified:  at  least,  they  are 
not  enumerated  in  the  class  of  official  girdles,  but  seem  to  have  been  restricted  to 
the  use  of  princesses  (compare  the  account  of  T%  yang  Ha  pitH,  translated  below, 
p.  153).  Interesting  t^la  bearing  on  rhinoceros-bom  girdles  are  communicated  in  Pw 
shu  tsi  eh'Ing  (Chapter  on  Girdfes,  tai  p'ei,  ki  shi,  p.  9  b).  Such  girdles  were  made 
also  in  Champa:  the  Sung  Annals  (Sung  ski,  Ch.  489,  p.  a)  relate  a  tribute  sent  from 
there  in  the  period  Hien-t£  ^954-962)  ofthe  Hon  Choa  dynasty;  it  was  local  products 
including  rhmooeros-hom  girdles  with  plaques  carved  in  the  lorm  erf  cloud-drag<»s. 
A  rhinoceros-horn  siidle  sent  from  the  Court  of  the  Sung  to  that  of  the  Ehitan  is  men- 
tioned in  Liao  iki  (Ch.  10,  p.  i).  Under  the  Kin  dynasty  (i  1 15-1334)  the  materials 
employed  for  official  costume  were  ranked  in  the  order  iade,  ^d,  rhinoceros-horn, 
ivory  (Kin  iki,  Ch.  31,  I3,  p.  7].  The  emperor  wore  a  hat-pm  of  rhinoceros-hom, 
and  a  girdle  of  black  norn  (wu  li  tai);  the  imperial  saddle  was  decorated  with  gold, 
silver,  rhinoceros-hom,  and  ivory.  Offidals  of  the  second  rank  and  h^her  were  en- 
titled to  a  girdle  of  the  I'ltngji  hora;  those  of  the  third  rank,  to  a  girdle  of  the  Ana  M 
horn;  the  rest,  to  plain  rhinoceros-hom  girdlee  (iW.,Ch.43).  They  were  in  vogue  also 
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are  few  in  which  the  lines  pass  through  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
These  are  pointed,  and  their  designs  are  lai^  and  numerous.  Those 
with  small  designs  are  styled  too  ch'a  t'ung}  These  two  kinds  are  called 
also  'bottomless  jade  cups.'  *  If  there  is  not  sufficient  space  tor  the 
lines  to  pass  through,  and  the  white  and  black  designs  are  equally 
distributed,  then  the  price  is  considerably  increased,  and  the  horn  will 
become  the  treasure  of  numberless  generations.  When  I  lived  at 
P'an-yu,*  I  made  a  thorough  examination  of  what  is  current  there  con- 
cerning rhinoceros-hom.  There  is,  further,  the  to-lo-si,  the  largest 
among  the  rhinooeros-homs,  which  may  reach  seven  catties  in  weight.* 
This  is  the  horn  on  the  forehead  of  the  male  rhinoceros,  which  has 
numerous  designs  in  the  interior  conveying  the  impression  of  scattered 
beans.  If  the  stripes  are  deep  in  color,  the  horn  is  capable  of  being  made 
into  girdle-plaques  and  implements;  if  the  stripes  are  dispersed  and  %ht 
in  color,  the  horn  may  be  employed  to  advantage  for  the  making  of  cups, 


at  the  Court  (rf  the  Mio^  emperors  (Ta  ifttif  Atfttwi,  Ch.  5,  p.  30),  and  were  allowed 
to  alternate  with  tortoise-shell  girdles  (Ming  kutif  ihi  by  Liu  Jo-ytt,  Ch.  4,  p.  3  b, 
oew  ed.  of  1910).  Under  the  Yflao  dyn^ty  a  bureau  for  worlra  in  rhinoceros-hom 
and  ivory  was  established.  This  was  a  sort  of  oourt-atelier,  in  which  couches,  tables, 
implements,  and  girdle-ornaments  inlaid  with  these  materiab  were  turned  out  for 
the  use  of  the  imperial  household.  An  oSdal  was  placed  in  charge  of  it  in  1263, 
and  be  received  an  assistant  in  1368;  the  force  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  work- 
ing-men (fiio*  ski,  Ch.  90,  p.  ^,  KHen-lung  edition).  According  to  Qazwini  (laiS- 
83),  the  inhabitants  of  Sanoabil  (Kan-choa  in  Kan-su  Province)  were  clad  in  aik. 
and  adorned  with  ivory  and  rhinoceros-hom  (J.  Makquast,  Ostcuropftiscbe  und 
oetaaatische  Str^tOge,  p.  87,  Leipzig,  1903).  Db  Gobjb  is  inclined  to  think  in 
this  connection  of  rhinoceros-hom  set  with  gold  and  worn  as  amulet;  but  an  instance 
of  sndi  a  mode  of  use  is  not  known  in  China,  and  it  rather  seems  that  it  is  in  this  case 
likewise  the  question  of  girdles  decorated  with  olaques  of  ivory  and  rhinoceros-hom. 
The  Mohammedan  authors  were  well  aware  of  the  fondness  of  the  Chinese  for  this 
material  and  its  employment  for  girdles,  and  during  the  middle  ages  became  the 
most  active  importers  ot  the  hom  into  China.  The  Arabic  merchant  Soleiman  writ- 
ing in  851  relates  that  the  inhabitants  of  China  make  from  the  hom  girdles  reaching 
in  price  to  two  and  three  thousand  dinars  and  more,  according  to  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  found  in  the  design  <rf  the  hom  (M.  Reinaud,  Relation  des  voyages  faits  par 
lea  Arahes,  Vol.  I,  p.  39).  Hafis  el  Gharb,  who  wrote  at  the  eikd  ot  uie  deventh 
century,  observed,  Tbe  most  highly  esteemed  ornaments  among  the  Chinese  are 
made  from  the  hom  of  the  rhinoceros,  which,  when  cut,  presents  to  the  eye  singular 
and  varied  ^ures"  (Ch.Scmbfbk,  Rdations  desMusulmans  avec  lesCmnois,  p.io, 
in  Ceitteiwire  de  I'Ecole  iet  langites  oritntalts,  Paris,  1895). 

•  Too,  "to  reverse;"  ek'a,  "to  insert;"  ftmg,  "to  pass  through." 

'  Thus  this  phrase  is  explained  in  Giles's  Dictionary,  p.  1336  b  (tenth  entry). 
■  Platfau  (3d  ed.).  No.  4937:   one  of  the  two  districts  forming  the  dty  <tf 
Kuang-chou  (Canton). 

*  HiRTH  and  RocKHiLL  (Chau  Ju-kua,  p.  333),  relying  on Gerini,  identify  the  coun- 
tiy  To4o  or  To-ho-lo,  as  written  in  Vang  ihu,  with  a  country  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Hartaban.  The  journey  from  Kuang-dioo  to  that  country  takes  five  mimths.  An 
embassy  with  trinute  came  from  tlwre  to  China  in  the  period  Chtne-kuan  (637- 
650),andemphasisislaidonthegreatnumbercJfinerhino<XTOses.  See^soSCHLBCBL 
ll-oumg  Fao,  VoL  IX,  1898,  p.  383)  and  Pblliot  (JSmH.  4»  rEcvtefranfaise,  Vol.  IV. 
1904.  P-  360). 
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dishes,  utensils,  platters,  and  the  like.^  Then  there  is  the  horn '  frighten- 
ing fowl'  with  a  white,  silk-like  thread;  placed" in  the  rice,  it  scares  the 
£oirf  away.  The  'dust-dispelling  horn'  is  utilized  to  make  hairpins  and 
combs  for  women;  it  keeps  dust  out  of  the  hair.  As  to  the  'water- 
dispdling  horn,'  when  brought  into  the  water  of  a  river  or  the  sea,  it 
has  the  power  of  breaking  a  way  across  it.  Exposed  to  a  tog,  and  in  the 
evening,  it  does  not  contract  moisture.  As  to  the  'resplendent  horn,' 
this  one,  when  put  in  a  dark  house,  emits  its  own  light.*  Of  all  these 
various  horns,  I  know  only  from  hearsay,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  and  see  them." 

The  Yu  yang  tsa  tsu  by  Tuan  Ch'Sng-shi  of  the  ninth  century* 
makes  the  following  comments  on  the  rhinoceros:  "The  variety  of 
rhinoceros  styled '  communicating  with  the  sky '  dislikes  its  own  shadow, 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  muddy  water.*  When  the  animal  is  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  men  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  cap- 
ture it,  as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  pull  its  feet  out  of  the  mud.  The  natu- 
ral structure  of  the  horn  is  such  that  it  is  filled  with  figures  resembling 
objects  of  nature.  It  is  asserted  by  others  that  the  designs  penetrat- 
ing the  rhinoceros-hom  are  pathological.*  "Riere  are  three  varieties 
of  design,  styled  iao  ch'a  ('lines  inverted  and  inserted'),  chSng  ch'a 
('straight  and  inserted'),  and  yao  ku  ch'a  ('inserted  like  a  barrel-shaped 
drum').*    They  are  styled  'inverted,'  if  one  half  of  the  lines  pass 

'  The  colors  indicated  by  the  Chinese  writers  altogether  answer  the  facts.  Id  its 
exterior,  the  color  of  rhinoceros-honi  ia  usually  black  or  daric  brown.  A  cross-section 
reveals  various  colors.  A  spedmen  kindly  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  P.  W 
Kaldenberg  of  New  York  exhibits  in  the  interior  a  large  blade  zone  running  through 
the  centre  and  extending  from  the  base  to  the  tip,  ana  filling  the  entire  space  of  the 
extrefiiity.  In  the  lower,  broad  portion  it  is  surrounded  on  the  one  side  by  a  gold- 
brown  section,  about  3.J  cm  wide  and  31  cm  long,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a  mottled 
light-yellow  and  gre^ush  zone  almost  soap-like  in  appearance.  This  horn  was 
found  in  the  woods,  and  is  in  places  eaten  Uirough  by  insects.  The  surface  of  the 
base  exhibits  the  tips  of  the  bristles,  and  appears  like  a  coarse  brush.  The  fibres 
iwming  longitudinally,  owing  to  the  effect  of  weathering,  can  be  easily  detached. 

*  As  shown  above  (p.  138),  optic  properties  are  attributed  to  the  bom  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Ko  Hung.    The  subject  is  discussed  in  detail  below  (p.  151). 

*  As  now  established  by  P.  Pblliot  (J'otme  Poo,  191a,  pp.  373-375).  this  work 
was  published  about  860. 

'The  Ptnti'ao  adds,  "  In  order  to  avoid  beholding  its  reflection."  This  notion  i' 
doubtless  derived  from  Uie  animal's  predilection  for  a  mud-bath;  its  favorite  haunts 
are  generally  in  the  ne^hborhood  of  swamps  (Ltdekker,  I.  c,  p.  31). 

'  The  Ptn  ts'ao  adds,  "  But  the  natural  reason  cannot  be  ascertained."  This  is 
a  conunent  of  Su  Sung. 

>  Tbe  meaning  of  these  technical  terms  is  not  quite  easy  to  grasp.  The  word  too 
(No.  10,793)  is  "to  invert,"  ch'a  (No.  305)  means  to  insert:"  too  ch'a,  accordingly, 
may  mean  "lines  inserted  in  the  horn  in  an  inverted  position;"  ax\A  chhtg  ch'a,  "Imes 
inserted  straight."  Yao  ('loins')  ku  (No.  6431;  inPfti  Ij'ao  erroneously  No.  6227)  is 
the  former  name  for  a  barrel-shaped  drum  {hua  ku,  see  A.  C.  Moule,  Chinese  Musical 
Instruments,  p.  57,  where  an  example  from  a  verse  of  Su  Tung-p'o  is  quoted).  Yao 
K'uan,  the  author  of  the  Si  k'i  ts'uni  yH,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  twelftb 
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through  in  the  diiectioQ  downward.  They  are  styled  'straight,'  if  one 
half  erf  the  lines  pass  through  in  the  direction  upward.  They  are 
styled  'drum-shaped,'  if  the  lines  are  interrupted  in  the  middle,  without 
passing  through.  ThePo-se  designate  ivory  as  po-ngan,  and  rhinoceros- 
horn  as  hti-ngan}    Wu  Shi-kao,  a  phy^dan  from  Ch'teg  shl  m6n. 


centtuy  (WnjB,  Notes,  p.  160),  makes  the  folloiniig  remark:  "Tbe  fundamental 
color  en  rhinoceros-horn  is  black.  Is  the  color  simultaneously  black  and  yellow,  the 
bom  is  styled  'standard  throughout'  ic\Hg  fou).  Is  Ibe  bora  yellow  with  blade 
borders,  it  is  styled  'inverted  Uutmghout'  (bM  fou).  The  horns  of  standard  cdor 
are  highly  esteoned  by  our  contemporaries.  If  the  shape  of  the  horn  is  round,  it  is 
designat«d  as  'horn  communicating  with  the  sky'  (t'unc  fin  tt).  In  the  south,  there 
are  counterfeits  which  may  be  recognised  from  gradually  setting  warm  when  rubbed. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  minoceros-hom  by  nature  is  cold,  it  does  not  become  warm 
when  rubbed." 

<  Su  Sun^  makes  the  addilioa,  "words  difficult  to  distinguish."  Po-ngan  means 
literally  "white  ngan"  (No.  57),  and  het-nean  "black  ngoH,  — evidently  transcrip- 
tions u  Po-K  words.  PALLADIU9,  in  his  Chinese-Russian  Dictionary  (Vol.  I,  p.  7), 
has  indicated  po-ngan  ("ivory")  and  kei-ngan  ("rhinoceros-horn")  as  Persian  loan- 
words. Ivory,  however,  is  cfdled  in  Persian  shirmOki;  and  rhinoceros,  as  well  as  the 
hom  of  it,  ktrkedtn.  It  is  true  that  Po-se  is  the  Chinese  name  for  Persia,  which  &^ 
appears  in  the  Wei  sku;  but  Persia  is  not  meant  in  the  above  passage.    P'ei  tettt  yStt 

^(Ch.  8,  p.  S9  b)  gives  three  ouotations  under  the  he&ding  kei-ngan  li.  One  from  a 
ik  Skeng  shiii  yen  fan  says  tiiat  the  Po-te  call  rhinoceros-horn  h«i-ngan;  the  refer- 
ence to  tbe  name  of  ivory  is  omitted,  so  that  the  clause  "it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  " 
makes  no  sense.  The  second  is  derived  from  the  Leng  cAatye  ktut  of  the  monk  Hui- 
hung,  written  toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  (Wylis,  Notes  on  Chinese 
Literature,  p.  164),  and  says  that  "the  men  of  the  south  (nanjin)  designate  ivory  as 
pa-ruan,  rhmoceros-hom  as  kei-ngan."  The  third  reference  is  taken  from  a  poem  of 
TuPu  (713-770),  who  remarks  tlut  A«i->(f  an  is  a  general  article  of  trade  of  the  Man. 
These  tacts  render  it  probable  that  the  country  otPo-se  here  referred  to  is  not  Per^a, 
but  identical  with  the  Malayan  r^om  Po-te  mentioned  by  Chou  K'tt-fei  in  hia 
Linfwailai  la,  written  in  1178  (Ch.  3,  p.  6  b;  edition  of  Cki  pu  liit  ckai  li'ung  iku), 
and  then  after  him  in  the  Chnfanckt,  written  in  1335  by  Chao  Ju-kua  (translation 
of  HniH  and  Rockhdx,  p.  13$).  The  two  authors  seek  it  in  or  near  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  thouKh  N^^itos  are  not  necessarily  to  be  understood:  the  mere  state- 
ment that  the  iiuiabitants  have  a  dark  complexion  and  curiy  hair  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  this  conclusion.  Gbrini  identifies  the  name  Po-se  with  Lambesi  below 
Atjeh  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  which  seems  somewhat  hypothetical.  Mr.  C. 
O.  Blaci>en  (Journal  Royal  Ai.  Soc.,  1913,  p.  168)  is  inclined  to  regard  Po-te  as 
identical  with  Pase  (or  Pasai)  in  north-eastern  Sumatra,  but  adds  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  place  existed  as  early  as  1178.  The  above  text  shows  that  the /*»-» 
of  the  Chinese  medieval  writers  were  a  Malayan  tribe  speaking  a  Malayan  langtu^, 
for  the  two  transcriptions  po-ngan  and  kei-ntan  can  be  intemreted  through  M^yan. 
In  the  Hakka  dialect,  k^nganiaket-am^Bna  AUomis  the  Malajran  word  for  "black" 
{Javanese  N^ko  Mrimg^.  Pei-ngan  is  m  the  Hakka  dialect  p'ak-am  (compare  Dic- 
tionnaire  dunois-fiaiKais  dialecte  Hac-ka  by  Oh.  Rst),  in  Cantonese  f^-om,  in 
Yang-dKM ^tnk-yd.  ui  Javanese KrknA  "white"  JApepA,  in  Javanese  Ngoko^uiijh, 
likewise  in  Batak,  in  oommoo  Malayan  p^Ueh.  We  should  expect  that  the  two 
Malayan  words,  judging  from  the  Chinese  transcriptions,  would  terminate  in  the  same 
syllable,  iriuch  caused  misunderstandings  on  the  part  c^  Chinese  dealers.  There  is 
(or  was)  perils  a  certain  M^yan  dialect,  in  which  the  word  for  "white"  ended  in 
-out,  or  in  whidt  the  worda-for  "white"  and  "  black"  terminated  in  -i  or  -ik  (compare 
Madagassy  iiftim,  ifM,  "black;"  and  puH,  "white;"  G.  Pekrakd,  Essai  de  pho- 
ntftique  comp.  du  malais  et  des  dialectes  nialgaches,  pp.  24,  54,  Paris,  1909).  It  is 
evident  that  neither  the  Malayan  wordsfor  "ivory  "  (fJtltne,  Javanese  foi^tne)  and  "rhi- 
noceroG-hom"  (eAKiaMdiiioramplycAiJa),norUiewDnisior"elephant"  (fil/oA,  Java- 
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while  he  served  in  the  district  c^  Nan-hai  (in  Kuang-tung),  had  occasion 
to  meet  there  a  captain  who  told  him  this  story:  "The  people  o£  my 
country,  intent  on  capturing  a  rhinoceros,  proceed  to  erect  on  amountain- 
path  many  wooden  structures  like  wattdi-houses  or  posts  for  tethering 
animals.'  As  the  front  legs  of  the  animal  are  straight,  without  joints, 
it  is  in  the  habit  c^  sleeping  by  leaning  against  a  tree.  The  rotten  timber 
vUl  suddenly  break  down,  and  the  animal  is  unable  to  ri^.*    Another 

noceroa-Iioni.  Tbe  Malayan  word  froJoA  seems  to  cover  the  entire  Malayan  area  where 
the  rhinoceros  is  found ;  it  occurs  on  Borneo  in  the  language  of  the  Dayak  (A.  Hakdb- 
LAND,  Dajacksch-deutsches  WOrterbuch,  p.  34,  Amsterdam,  1859),  and  on  Sumatra 
(M.  JousTKA,  Karo-Bataksch  Woordenboek,  p.  59,  Leiden,  1907).  Among  the 
Malayans,  the  rhinoceros-horn  (ckuia)  is  supposed  to  be  a  powerful  aphrodisiac;  and 
there  is  a  belief  in  a  species  of  "fiery"  rhinoceros  (badak  api)  which  is  excessively 
dangerous  when  attacked  (W.  W.  Skbat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  150.  London,  1900).  The 
horn  is  carefully  preserved,  as  it  is  beheved  to  be  possessed  of  medicinal  properties, 
and  is  highly  prized  by  the  Malays,  to  whom  the  Semang  generally  barter  it  for  to- 
bacco and  similar  commodities  (Sksat  and  Blagdsn,  Pa^jan  Races  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Vol.  I,  p.  203,  London,  1906).  There  is nothingin  these  Malayan  belieu 
showing  that  complex  series  of  ideas,  met  with  in  China.  They  may  be  a  weak  echo 
of  Chinese  notions  conveyed  by  Chinese  traders  bartering  among  tnem  for  the  horn. 

'  CkUyi  (Nos.  3974  and  13,305).  I  do  not  Icnow  but  this  may  have  to  be  taken  as  a 
compound  with  a  more  specific  teSinical  meaning.  The  two  Ptn  Woo  have  changed 
this  unusual  term  into  stables  for  swine  or  sheep."  There  is  no  doubt  of  what  is 
meant,  ~  posts  of  rotten  timber,  which  will  easily  break  to  pieces  under  the  burden 
of  the  animal  leaning  toward  it. 

■  This  story  has  passed  also  into  the  Arabic  account  ot  the  merchant-tmvdler 
Soleiman,  written  inSsi  a.d.  (M.  RsiNAim,  Relation  des  voyages  fails  par  les  Arabes 
etles  Persans  dans  I'lnde  et  i  la  Chine,  Vol.  I,_p.  39,  Paris,  1845):  The  kerk«den 
(rhinoceros)  has  no  articulation  in  the  Imee,  nor  m  the  hand ;  from  the  foot  up  to  the 
armpit  it  is  but  one  piece  of  flesh."  In  J^oung  Poo  (1913,  pp.  361^)  the  historical 
importance  of  this  tradition  is  pointed  out  by  me  inasmucn  as  this  originally  In- 
dian story  has  migrated  also  to  the  West,  where  it  leaks  out  in  the  Greek  Physiologfis 
(only  the  rhinocerosisreplacedby  the  elephant),  and  in  Cabsax's  and  Plints  stories 
of  the  elk.  I  wish  to  m^e  two  additions  to  these  remarks.  Ablian  (Nat.  an.,  xvi, 
30),  describu^  the  rhinoceros  of  India,  called  by  him  napriXarot,  asserts  that  its 
feethaveno  joints  and  are  grown  together  like  the  feet  of  the  elephant  (rofa  filr  ■Mm 

UuV^/AwtHit    Ti    nsl     Wv>ii    Oifwrt    Wfircfwicbai :      ed.    of    P.    JACOBS).      This 

passage,  therefore,  confirms  my  former  conclusion  that  it  was  the  rhinoceros  which 
was  credited  in  India  with  jointless  legs;  but  we  see  that  the  same  notion  was  like- 
wise attached  to  the  elephant.  It  may  be  the  case,  accordingly,  that  the  elerfiant 
with  jointless  1^^  was  borrowed  by  the  Physidopts  straight  from  India.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Rocranx  (Diplomatic  Audiences  at  the  Court  of  China,  p.  33,  London,  1905)  quotes 
a  statement  made  to  him  by  T.  Wattbbs  on  the  kotow  question  with  reference  to 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  as  follows:  "  It  was  an  opinion  universal,  and  was  told 
among  the  Chinese,  that  uie  Kuei-tse  or  foreigner  was  not  built  up  like  thejm  [that 
is,  man]  or  Chinaman,  and  particularly  that  he  had  no  joints  in  his  legs.  So  that,  if 
the  Kuei-tst  was  knocked  down  or  otherwise  put  on  the  ground,  he  could  not  rise 
c^ain.  It  was  because  the  Emperor  did  not  want  to  have  possibly  a  death  or  at  any 
rate  an  imseemly  spectacle  that  he  waived  the  kotow."  Compare  also  Rubruck  s 
story  of  "the  creatures  who  have  in  all  respects  himian  forms,  excejit  that  their 
knees  do  not  bend,  so  that  they  get  along  by  some  kind  of  jumping  motion"  (W.  W. 
RoCKHiLL.The  Journey  ofWilliam  of  Rubruck,  p.  199, London,  1900).  Thefabulous 
notion  of  the  jomtless  legs  of  the  rhinoceros  may  l^ve  arisen  from  the  observation 
that  the  animal  is  indeed  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  a  standing  position.  Says  E. 
Hellek  (The  White  Rhinoceros,  p.  41),  "The  hot  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  by  the 
white  rhinoceros  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  the  scattered  clumps  of  trees  or  bushes  which 
dot  the  gras^  veldt    "niey  seem  to  rest  indifferently,  dther  lying  down  or  standing 
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name  for  the  rbino<xros  is  nu  kto.  There  is  also  the  ckht  ch'u,  which  is 
presumably  a  rhinoceros.  The  rhinoceros  has  three  hairs  growing  out  of 
each  pore.'  liu  Hiao-Piao  asserts  that  the  rhinoceros  sheds  its  horn 
and  buries  it,  and  that  people  exchange  it  for  a  counterfeit  horn." 

The  story  alluded  to  in  the  latter  clause  is  better  worded  in  the 
Pin  ts'ao,  which  says,  "  It  is  told  also  that  the  rhinoceros  sheds  its  horn 
every  year,  and  itself  buries  it  in  the  mountains.  The  people  near  the 
sea,  with  all  secrecy,  make  wooden  horns,  and  exchange  these  for  the 
real  ones,  and  so  they  go  ahead  continually.  If  they  would  go  to  work 
(q)enly,  the  animal  would  conceal  its  horns  in  another  place  and  defy 
any  search."  * 

Li  Sfln,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  drugs  of  southern  countries 
(Hoi  yao  pin  ts'ao)  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  expresses 
himself  in  these  words:  "The  rhinoceros 'communicating  with  the  sky,' 
during  the  time  of  pregnancy,  beholds  the  forms  of  things '  passing 
across  the  sky,  and  these  are  reproduced  in  the  horn  of  the  embryo: 
hencethe  designation 'communicating  with  the  sky.'  *  When  the  horn, 
placed  in  a  water-baan  during  a  moonlight  night,  reflects  the  brilliancy 
of  the  moon,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  a  genuine  hom  'communicating 
with  the  sky.'  The  Wu  k'i  ki*  says,  'The  mountain-rhinoceros  lives 
on  bamboo  and  trees.  Its  urinating  is  not  completed  in  the  course  of  a 
day.    The  I  Liao  *  get  hold  of  it  by  means  of  bow  and  arrow.    This  is 


ap  with  lowered  head.  When  at  rest  the;  stand  with  thdr  noses  ahnoet  toudiine  the 
ground,  their  heads  being  elevated  to  a  horizontal  position  only  when  alarmed. 

>  The  same  is  said  in  the  Ptii  ts'ao  in  r^aid  to  the  seal  (compare  G.  Scm.BGBL, 
rotrnt  Pao,  VoL  III,  1S93,  p.  508).    Compare  p.  140. 

■In  the  text  <tf  the  Cktnffet^lnlj'iWiSn  Sung  tenninates,  "Idonotknowwheth* 
er  at  present  they  take  bonis  in  this  manner  or  not."  Compare  the  accoimt  of  Ko 
Hung,  p.  139. 

■  The  Chtnt  lei  phi  ts'ao  reads  "the  destiny  of  things"  {h>u  mine)  instead  of 
"forms  of  things"  {wu  AtM(). 

*  In  the  notes  embodied  in  the  Pt*  ts'ao  regarding  the  elephant  (Cb.  51  A,  p.  4) 
it  is  said  that  the  patterns  in  the  bom  are  formed  while  the  rhinoceros  gaxes  at  the 
moon,  and  that  the  designs  spring  forth  in  the  tusks  of  the  el«>bant  while  the  animal 
hcai^  the  thunder.  A  work  Wu  ttnf  kui  yUan,  as  quoted  in  P'ei  wht  ySnfu  (Cb.  31, 
p.  1 13  b),  similarly  says  that  the  rhmoceros,  while  enjoying  the  moonlight,  (Mmluces 
the  deigns  in  its  hom,  and  that  the  floral  decorations  enter  the  tusks  oithe  elephant 
when  it  has  been  frightened  by  thunder.  These  passages  prove  that  it  is  material 
heaven  to  whose  influence  the  formation  ti  the  natural  veins  in  hom  and  tusk  is 
ascribed.  The  rhinoceros  gazing  at  the  moon  is  represented  in  Pw  sk»  tsi  ch'tng 
(Pig.  10). 

*  A  work  listed  in  the  T'at  P'int  yit  lati  as  bong  published  in  9S3;  but,  as  it  it 
quoted  here  by  Li  Sfin,  it  must  have  existed  in  or  before  the  eighth  century. 

*  An  aboriginal  tribe  belonging  to  the  stock  of  the  Man,  according  to  T'aHg  sku 
(Cb.  43  A,  p.  6  b)  settled  in  Ku  chou  (Playfaik,  No.  3356)  in  the  province  of  Kud- 
dion.   Compare  p.  83  in  regard  to  the  possibihty  of  kOling  a  rhinoceros  with  arrows. 
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the  so-called  rhinoceros  of  Klen.' '  The  /  wu  cki*  says,  'In  the  sea- 
water  of  Shan-tung  there  is  a  bull  that  delights  in  the  sounds  of  string  and 
wind  instruments.  When  the  people  make  music,  this  bull  leaves  the 
water  to  listen  to  it,  and  at  that  moment  they  capture  it.'  *  The  rhino- 
ceros has  a  horn  on  its  nose,  and  another  on  the  crown  of  its  head.  The 
nose-horn  is  the  one  best  esteemed.  The  natural  histories  (pin  ts'ao) 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  mountain-rhinoceros.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  water-rhinoceros."  * 

K'ou  Tsung-slii,a  celebrated  physician  of  the  Sung  period,  reports  in 
ias Phi  ts'ao  yen  i(cxympleted in  iii6)*thus:  "The  designs  in  the  horns 
of  the  river-rhinoceros  and  the  southern  rhinoceros  are  fine.  The 
blaclc  rhinoceros-hom  has  designs  clearly  displayed,  while  the  yellow 
riiinoceros-hom  has  very  sparse  designs.  None  equals  the  patterns  in 
the  horn  of  the  Hbetan  breed,  wtudi  are  high,  and  come  out  clearly  at 
both  ends.'  If  the  forms  of  objects  pictured  in  the  horn  are  yellow,  while 
the  rest  is  black,  the  horn  is  'standard  color  throughout'  {cktng  t'ou). 
If  the  forms  of  objects  are  black,  while  the  rest  is  ydlow,  the  horn  is 
'inverted  throughout'  (too  t'ou).  If  the  black  color  is  taken  as  stand- 
ard, and  the  forms  of  the  design  are  imitative  of  real  objects,  the  horn  is 
a  treasure;  this  horn  is  styled  t'ung  si  ('penetrating  rhinoceros').  It 
is  an  indispensable  condition  that  the  patterns  come  out  cleariy,  and 
that  the  yellow  and  black  be  sharply  differentiated.  If  both  ends  are 
moist  and  smooth,  the  horn  is  of  the  first  quality."  ' 

I  The  tenitoiy  of  the  province  of  Kuei-chou,  where  the  rhinoceros  formeriy 
occurred,  as  alreadj  attested  by  Su  Sui^  (above,  p- 140). 

■Severe!  worics  of  this  title  were  in  existence  (see  B>bt3CHNBU>sr,  Bot.  Sin., 
pt  I.  p.  154)- 

*  The  animal  in  question  is  certainly  not  a  rhinoceros,  and  has  crept  in  here  by 
Tay  c^  wToiu  anally.  In  his  notes  on  cattle,  Li  ShiK^&i  mentions  a  variety  "ma- 
rine ox"  (hot  niu,  Ch.  5'  *.  P-  7  a).  This  creature  is  described  after  the  Tt'i  ti  ki  by 
Pu  Ch'en  of  the  fifth  century  or  earlier  (Bretschkbo^br,  Hot.  Sin.,  pt.  i,  p.  aoi)  as 
follows;  "  Its  habitat  is  around  the  islands  in  the  sea  near  TCng-chou  fu  (in  Shan- 
tung); in  shape  it  resembles  an  ox,  it  has  the  feet  of  an  allizator  (t'o  No.  11,397,  ntit 
i|>utnii,  as  GiLBS  still  translates,  despite  the  correction  of  E.  v.  Zach,  China  Rmen, 
Vol.  XXIV,  1900,  p.  197).  and  the  hair  of  a  buU-head  fish.  Its  skin  is  soft,  and  can 
be  turned  to  manifold  purposes;  its  blubber  is  good  to  bum  in  lamps."  The  marine 
ox,  accordingly,  must  be  an  aquatic  mammal  of  the  suborder  of  nnnipedia  (seals)- 
There  may  be  a  ^rain  of  truth  m  the  above  story :  the  intelligence  erf  s^ls  is  remark- 
able, th^  are  easdy  tamed  and  susceptible  to  music.  There  IS  an  interesting  chapter 
aa  tamed  seals  in  the  classical  treatise  of  K.  E.  v.  Babr,  Anatomische  und  zoolosische 
Untersuchungen  aber  das  Wallross  (Mimmrti  de  I' Acad.  imp.  det  tcienctt  it  SL 
PtUrsbourg,  6th  series.  Vol.  IV,  1838,  pp.  150-159). 

<  The  last  clause  is  not  in  the  text  of  Chtttt  lei  ptn  It'oa. 

*Pklliot  {BtiiUtin  de  I'EcoU  frantaite  d'Extrtme-Oritnt,  Vol.  IX,  I909,  p.  317). 

*  The  rhinoceros  of  Tibet  has  been  discussed  above,  p.  1 16. 

'  The  Arabic  autbois  assert  that  the  interior  of  the  Indian  rhinoceroa-hom  fre- 
^ently  presents  designs  of  a  human  figure,  apeacock,  or  fish,  and  that  the  price  paid 
in  Quna  is  raised  according  to  the  b^ty  ot  these  dedgns  (M.  Rbinaud,  Relatioa 
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Li  Shi-chSn  himself,  the  author  of  the  Pin  ts'ao  kang  mu,  stuns  up  as 
follows:  "The  habitat  of  the  rhinoceros  is  in  the  regions  of  the  Si  Fan,^ 
the  southern  Tibetan  tribes  (Nan  Fan),  the  southern  portions  of  Yfin- 
nan,  and  in  Kiao-chou,  and  occurs  there  everywhere.  There  are  three 
species, —  the  mountain-rhinoceros,  the  water-rhinoceros,  and  the  se  si. 
There  is,  further,  a  hairy  rhinoceros  resembliag  the  mountain-rhinoceros, 
and  living  in  hilly  forests;  great  numbers  of  it  are  captured  by  men. 
The  water-rhinoceros  makes  its  pennanent  abode  in  water,  and  is  there- 
fore very  difficult  to  capture.  It  has,  in  all,  two  horns.  The  bom 
on  its  nose  is  long,  that  on  its  forehead  is  short.  The  skin  of  the  water- 
riunoceros  has  a  pearl-like  armor,*  but  not  so  the  mountain-rhinoceros. 

des  voyages  taits  par  les  Arabes,  Vol.  I,  p.  39).  Reinaud  (Vol.  II,  pp.  68,  69)  com- 
ments oa  this  point  that  the  Chinese  are  satined  to  compare  the  deainis  with  flowera 
and  Doillet'Seeds,  and  do  not  discover  in  them  half  of  the  things  which  the  Arabs  saw 
in  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Arabs,  in  this  case,  merely  reproduce  the  ideas  of  the 
Chinese.  The  philosophy  of  these  deigns  was  fuUy  developed  in  the  T'an*  period. 
K'ou  Tsung-shi  speaks  <^  real  objects  visible  in  the  horn;  and  Wang  P'i-chi,  in  his 
Sktng  skui  yen  Can  hi  (p.  135),  offers  an  elaborate  contribution  to  this  questicm.  Ac- 
cording to  Hun,  "the  designs  in  the  horn  from  Kiao-chi  are  tike  hemp-seeds,  the  horn 
bedng  3iy,  aUt  warm,  and  glossy;  the  horn  imported  on  ships  and  coming  from  the 
Aiaba  has  patt«ms  like  chn  yU  nowers  (this  name  applies  to  three  diSerent  plants: 
BKST3CHNEn>ER,  Bot.  Sin.,  pt.  3,  No.  49S],  is  gtossy  and  brilliant  with  colors,  some 
resembling  dog-noses,  as  if  they  were  glossed  with  fat;  others  with  floral  designs 
■  and  strange  objects,  these  horns  being  styled  t'ung  I'ien  li;  some  like  sun  and  stars, 
others  like  clouds  and  moon;  some  like  the  corolla  of  a  flower,  some  like  sceneiy; 
some  have  birds  and  mammals,  others  dragons  and  fishes;  some  have  deities,  others 
palaces;  and  there  are  even  costume  and  cap,  eyes  and  eyebrows,  staff  and  footgear 
(ccmveying  the  iUusion  of  the  picture  of  a  wanderer],  beasts,  birds,  and  fishea.  When 
Uie  horn  is  completed  into  a  carving,  as  if  it  were  a  veritable  picture,  it  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  people.  The  prices  are  fluctuating,  and  it  is  unknown  how  they 
are  conditioned."  There  is  assuredly  an  inward  relation  between  the  statements  ot 
this  account  and  the  Ai^blc  texts  cd  Damin  quoted  by  Reinaud  (Vol.  II,  p.  69). 
It  is  hardly  necessanr  to  insist  on  the  chronolc^cal  pomt  that  DaiidTl  (1344-1405) 
wrote  his  EoOlogical  dictionary  HaySt  el-kaiain  (C.  Huabt,  Litt^rature  aiabe, 
p.  365,  t^ris,  190a)  several  centuries  after  Wang  P*i-clu  (end  of  eleventh  century). 
Fromapsydiologicalpointof  view,  the  dependence  of  the  Arabs  in  this  matter  on  the 
philosoiuiy  ti  the  Chmese  is  self-evident.  Neither  the  classical  world  nor  ancient 
In<^  has  developed  any  similar  thoi^hts ;  and  this  subject  is  decidedly  Chinese,  with 
a  strong  Taoist  flavor  of  nature  sentunent.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  either,  that 
al-BEram  (Sachau,  Alberuni's  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  304)  merely  states  that  "  the  shaft  of 
the  bom  is  black  inside,  and  white  everywhere  else,"  and  that  he  is  entirely  reticent 
about  figures  in  the  horn.  The  Arabs  mterested  in  the  trade  of  the  horn  to  China 
imbibed  tiiis  lesson,  and  propagated  it  themselves  in  catering  to  the  taste  of  their 
customers.  The  question  is  whether,  in  the  interest  of  the  btisiness,  they  did  not  help 
nature  by  art,  ana  may  have  produced  several  of  the  more  fanciful  designs  artifidally. 
This,  however,  is  no  matter  of  great  concern;  and  the  fact  remains  that  bristly  fibre* 
of  various  tinges  compose  the  hom,  and  result  in  a  natural  play  of  design  and  color 
which  is  apt  to  arouse  the  imaginative  power  of  a  susceptible  mmd. 
'  Western  Tibetan  tribes;  from  our  standpoint,  eastern  "Hbetans. 
'  I  take  this  to  be  identical  with  what  our  zoologists  say  in  regard  to  the  aldn  of 
the  Asiatic  apedes,  which  "has  the  appearance  of  a  rigid  armor  studded  with  tuber- 
des."  The  whole  skin  of  the  Javan  spedes,  as  already  remarked  by  B.  Cuvibr 
(The  Animal  Kingdom,  Vol.  I,  p.  157,  London,  1834),  is  covered  with  small  compact 
^"Ipl'i^''  tubercles.  Joannes  Raius  (Synopsis  methodica  animalium  quadrupedum, 
p.  133,  Londini,  i693)describes  the  sldn  of  the  rhinoceros  thus:  "  Auriculae  pordnae. 
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The  se  si  is  the  female  of  the  rhinoceros  which  is  tenned  also  '  sand- 
rfaiooceros.*  It  has  but  a  single  horn  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The 
natural  designs  of  the  horn  are  smooth,  white,  and  clearly  differentiated, 
but  it  is  useless  as  medicine,  for  the  patterns  on  the  horn  of  the  male  are 
big,  those  on  the  horn  of  the  female  too  fine.  In  the  b^inning  of  the 
period  Hung-wu  (1368-1398)  Kiu-chfin'  sent  one  as  tribute,  which  was 
called  one-homed  {monoceros)  rhinoceros.  The  view  of  Ch'fin  Ts'ang- 
k'i  that  there  are  not  the  two  kinds  of  land  and  water  animals,  the  view 
of  Kuo  P'o  that  the  rhinoceros  has  three  horns,  and  the  view  of  Su  Simg 
that  the  hairy  rhinoceros  is  the  male  rhinoceros,  are  all  erroneous. 
The  term  'hairy  rhinoceros'  is  at  present  applied  to  the  yak.*  The 
designs  of  the  rhinoceros-horn  are  like  fish-roe.  On  account  of  their 
shape  they  are  styled  'grain  patterns.'  *  Inside  of  the  latter  there  are 
eyes,  styled  'grain  eyes.'  If  yellow  decorations  rise  from  a  black  back- 
ground, the  horn  is  'standard  throughout.'  If  black  decorations  rise 
from  a  yellow  background,  the  horn  is  'inverted  throughout.'  If 
withia  the  decorations  there  are  ^ain  other  decorations,  t^e  horn  is 
'double  throughout.'  The  general  designation  for  these  is  t'ung  si, 
and  they  are  of  the  highest  grade.  If  the  decorations  are  spotted,  as  it 
were,  with  pepper  and  beans,  the  horns  are  middle  grade.  The  horn  of 
the  black  rhinoceros,  which  is  of  a  uniform  black  color  and  devoid  of 
decorations,  is  the  lowest  grade.*  If  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  'com- 
municating with  the  sky '  emits  light,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  at  night,  it  is 

molli  et  t«aui  cute  vestitae;  reliquum  corpus  dura  admodum  et  crassa,  velut  squamis 
quibiisdam  crustaceis  rotundis  aspera."  This  is  the  reason  why  in  some  Chinese  and 
eariy  European  sketches  thclaiumal  is  covered  with  scales  (see  Pigs,  sand  il,  and 
Plate  IX). 

■PLATTAIK,  No.  1393(1378):  in  Annam  (compare above,  p.  81). 

*  li  Shi-chta  refers  to  the  notes  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  same  chapter. 
This  remark  rendei?  it  plain  that  it  was  the  notion  of  "rhinoceros"  which  was  trans- 
ferred in  recent  times  to  the  yak,  and  that  the  development  was  not  in  the  reverse 
order,  as  assumed  by  Professor  Giles. 

■  This  and  the  following  sentences,  commenting  on  the  natural  deigns  of  the 
horn,  have  been  translated  by  S.  Julien  (in  M.  Reinadd,  Relation  des  v<^ages  faits 
par  les  Arabes.  Vol.  11,  p.  68). 

*  In  the  Memoirs  on  the  Customs  of  Cambodja  by  Chou  Ta-lcuan  of  the  Yflan 
period,  translated  by  P.  Pblliot  (Buiktin  de  VEcok  fntifaise  d'Extrime-OrieiU.  Vol.  II, 
1903,  p.  167),  it  is  said  that  the  white  and  veined  rhinoceros-horn  is  the  most  es- 
teemed kind,  and  that  the  inferior  quality  is  black.  The  List  of  Medicines  exported 
from  Hankow,  published  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  (p.  15,  Shanghai.  1888), 
is  therefore  wrcnig  in  stating  that  the  black  and  pointed  horns  are  considered  the  best. 
A  valuation  for  the  horn  is  not  given  there.  According  to  a  report  of  Consul-Gcneral 
G.  E.  Andsrson  of  Hongkonjj  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  1913,  ^.  1356). 
rhinoceros-horns  are  imported  mto  Hongkong  to  some  extent,  the  price  ranging  from 
$360  to  $460  per  picul,  or  from  about  $1.30  to  $1.65  gold  per  pound;  they  are  largely 
(rf  African  production,  and  imported  from  Bombay.  According  to  L.  ds  Rbinacb 
(Le  Laos,  Paris,  no  date,  p.  371),  rhinoceros-hams  have  in  the  territory  of  the  Laos 
a  market-value  of  iii-i37fr.  the  kilo,  and  rhinoceros-skins  60-70  fr.  a  hundred  kilo. 
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called 'horo  shiningat  night' (>v  mingsi):*  hence  it  can  communicate 
with  the  spirits,  and  open  a  way  through  thewater.  Birds  and  mammals 
are  frightened  at  seeing  it.    The  Shan  hat  king  speaks  of  white  rhino- 


'  This  idea  majr  have  been  borrowed  from  the  predous  atones  believed  to  shine 
at  night  (HiSTH,  China  and  the  Roman  Orient,  pp.  343-344:  Cbavannbs,  Les  pays 
d'occident  d'apr^s  le  Heou  Han  Chou.  fount  Paa,  1907,  p.  iSi).  _Jade  di^  shiniiu 
at  iu|;ht  {ye  kvaag  pi)  are  mentioned  in  Shi  ki  (Ch.  67,  p.  3  b).  Ilie  note  of  Li  Shj- 
chSn  IS  doubtless  suggested  by  the  following  passage  of  the  Tu  yang  Ua  pieti,  written 
by  Su  Neo  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  centuiy  (Wtlib,  Notes  on  Chin.  Lit., 
p.  194;  ed.  of  Pat  *o«.  Ch.  B,  p.  9,or  P'«wfct  yiln/n,  Ch.8,p.  87  b):  "  In  the  first  year 
of  the  period  Pao-li  (825  A-D-/  <«  the  Emperor  iung-tsung  of  tiie  T'ang  dynasty,  the 
country  of  Nan-ch'ang  [in  Kiang-sii  Plavfaik,  No.  4563J  offered  to  the  Court  a  rhi- 
noceroG-hom  shining  at  night  [yt  mint  i*).  I»  shape  tt  was  lilce  the  'horn  com- 
municating with  the  sky.'  At  night  it  emitted  light,  so  that  a  space  of  a  hundred 
paces  was  illuminated.  Manifdd  silk  wrappere  laid  around  it  could  not  hide  its 
lominous  power.  The  Emperor  ordered  it  to  be  cut  into  slices,  and  worked  up  into 
a  girdle;  and  whenever  he  went  out  on  a  hunting-expedition,  he  saved  candle-light 
at  night."  We  even  hear  of  a  luminous  pillow  {ye  ming  ckiit)  lighting  an  entire  room 
at  night  {Yun  sien  tsa  ski,  Ch.  6,  p.  3  b,  in  fartg  Sung  is'ang  shu,  which  quotes  from 
K'ai-yHan  Tien-pao  i  lAt)-  The  story  of  Tu  yang  tsa  pien  may  be  connected  with  the 
curious  tradition  r^arding  Wfai  K'iao  {THn  shu,  Ch.  67,  p.  ;),  who  by  the  alleged 
light  emitted  from  a  rhinoceros<hom  beheld  the  supernatural  monsters  in  the  water 
{see  Pfnu-ON,  Allusions  litMraires,  p.  337;  S,  LocKHART,  A  Manual  of  Chinese 
Quotations,  p.  3S0:  and  Gn.ES,  Dictionary,  p.  794  b,  —  who  translate  'to  light  a  rhi- 
'  )m,'  which  isnot  possible,  as  in  this  case  the  horn  would  bum  down;  the  horn 
E  through  its  alleged  own  light).  An  illustration  of  this  scene  by  Ting  Yfln- 
fclished  in  Ch'tng  shi  mo  yUan  and  Fang  ski  mo  fu.  The  notion  that  the 
^Kim  is  luminous  at  night,  and  is  therefore  styled  "shining  or  bright  hom" 
{mini  H,ot  kuanf  mint  si),  &aA  also  "shadow hom"  (ytnfn),  isfoundin  Tun^mingki 
(Wu-ch'ang  print,  Ch.  2.  p.  2),  embodied  in  a  fabulous  repart  on  a  country  Pei-lo,  said 
to  be  nine  thousand  U  from  Ch'^^-ngan  in  Indochina  (Ji-nan).  This  work  relating 
to  the  time  of  the  Han  Emperor  Wu,  though  purported  to  have  been  written  by  Kuo 
Hien  ot  the  Han,  is  one  ot  the  many  spurious  productions  of  the  Leu-ch'ao  period 
(fourth  or  fifth  century),  and  teeming  with  anacnronisms  and  gross  inventions;  some 
accounts  in  it  are  interesting,  but  devoid  of  historical  value  (see  Wvlib,  Notes, 
p.  191).  The  assertion  there'made,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Fei-lo  drive  in  carriages  dra 


S  rhinoceros  and dephant,  is  very  suspicious;  but  the  report  that  the  horns  sent  from 
^re  were  plaited  into  a  mat,  the  designs  of  which  had  the  appearance  of  reticulated 
■ilk  brocade,  is  probably  not  fictitious;  for  this  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  the 


T'ang  Annals  (Chapter  tni  hint  cki,  quoted  in  fu  shu  Isi  ck'ing).  according  to  which 
a  certain  Chang  Yi-chi  had  a  mat  made  for  his  mother  from  rlunoceros-hom.  Since 
the  latter  (the  designation  "horn, "  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  is  a  misnomer)  is 
composed  of  agglutinated  hair  or  bristles,  it  is  possible  to  dissolve  a  hom  into  thread- 
like fibres;  andthe  possibility  of  a  technique  employing  these  for  the  plaiting  of  mats 
must  be  admitted 

*  According  to  the  more  predse  wording  of  the  passage,  as  quoted  in  P'ei  nin 
^n  fu  (Ch.  8,  p.  88  a),  the  white  rhinoceroe  occurs  in  me  mountains  of  Kin-ku, 
inhabited  by  large  numbers  of  other  wild  animals,  also  hogs  and  deer.  The  Skan  hai 
king  is  an  apocmhal  work  teeming  with  fables,  and  has  little  value  for  scientific 
purposes.  The  P'ei  wtn  ySnfu,  further,  quotes  the  Tung  kuan  Han  ki  (completed 
about  170  A.D.;  Bbetschnbtoer,  Bot.  Sin.,  pt.  i.  No.  990)  to  the  effect  that  m  the 
first  year  of  the  period  YOan-ho  (84  a.d.)  of  the  Emperor  Chang  of  the  Han  d^rnast^ 
the  country  Ji-nan  (Tonking)  tiered  to  ^e  Court  a  white  pheasant  and  a  white  rhi- 
noceros. But  thistei[t,unresCTvedlyaccepted  by  HiRTH  (Das  weisee  Rhinoceros,  rmiffg 
Paa,  Vol.  V,  1894,  p.  393),  must  be  taken  with  some  caution,  as  it  b  identical  with, 
and  apparently  dmved  from,  the  passage  iaHou  Han  sku  (Ch.  ii6,p.  3  b),  according 
to  which,  in  uie  first  year  of  the  pericd  YOan-ho  (84  a.d.),  the  Man  I  beyond  the 
boundary  of  Ji-nan  offered  to  the  Court  a  live  rhinoceros  and  a  white  pheasant.   The 
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"The  work  K'ai-yBon  i  ski  •  mentions  the '  cold-dispelling'  rhinoceros- 
hom  (^'  han  si) ,  whose  color  is  golden,  and  which  was  sent  as  tribute  by 
Tonking  (Kiao<hi).'  During  the  winter  months  it  spreads  warmth, 
which  imparts  a  gmial  feeling  to  man.  The  Po  k'tmg  leu  i'ie*  speaks 
of  the  'heat-dispelling'  rhinoceros-hom  {pi  shu  si)  obtained  by  the 
Emperor  Wen-tsung  (837-840  a.d,)  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.*  During 
the  summer  months  it  can  cool  off  the  hot  temperature.  The  Ling 
piao  lu  i*  reccnds  the  horn  of  the  ' dust-dispdling '  rhinoceros  {pi  ck'in 
si),  fmai  which  hairpins,  combs,  and  girdle-plaques  are  made,  with  the 
effect  that  dust  keeps  aloof  from  the  body.    The  Tu  yang  tsa  pi«tt* 

text  of  the  official  Annals  is  decisive,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  word  "live"  could 
have  been  altered  into  "white"  by  the  su^estdoo  of  the  white  pheasant.  The  fang 
Uu  tim,  a  description  of  the  adnunistiabve  oreanizatioa  U  the  period  E'at-yflan 
(713-^41)  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  ascribed  to  Ute  Emperor  YOan-tsung  (compare 
PKJ.10T,  BvlUUn  de  VEMe  han^Ue  d'Extrhnt-Onent.  Vol.  Ill,  1903,  p.  668),  eays 
that  "the  white  rhinoceros  (bat  te)Jaaa  auspicious  omen  of  the  fiist  order"  (itanc 
jKt;  quoted  in  Yen  kitH  lei  lian,  Ch.  410,  p.  17  b).  But  as  most  of  the  creatures 
appearing  in  the  cat«sory  of  such  "auspicious  omens"  are  imaginary,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  white  rhinoceros  owes  its  existence  to  pure  fancy.  The  white 
rhinoceros,  therefore,  does  not  rest  on  good  evidence;  and  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  Chinese  were  ever  acquainted  with  such  a  variety.  Moreover,  the  so-called  Whit« 
or  Square-nosed  Rhinoceros  (Rkinoceros  n'miu  coUoni)  has  not  yet  been  traced  in 
Asia,  but  is  restricted  to  Africa.  It  is  described  and  illustrated  by  A.  Nswton 
{Proceeding!  of  the  ZoUogiaU  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  I,  190^,  pp.  212-334;  ^^  *^>*^-> 
Vol- 11, 1903^.  194) ,  R.  LvDEKKES  (The  Game  Animab  of  Africa,  p.  38,  London,  r 908), 
and  E.  L.  Tboubssart  (Le  Rhinocteis  blanc  du  Soudan,  Proceedings  etc.,  1 909. 
pp.  198-200, 3  plates).  A  fine  monograjih  is  devotedtoitbyE.HELLBR,  The  White 
Siiinocerae  (smilhtonian  Misc.  GwecfMnu,  Vol.  61,  No.  I,  Washin^n,  1913,  31 
plates),  embodying  the  results  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  African  expedition.  As  to  the 
white"  color,  Mr.  Heller  observes,  "The  skins  cannot  under  Uie  most  lenient  cir- 
cumstances be  classed  as  white.  They  are,  however,  distinctly  lighter  than  those  oi 
the  black  species,  and  may  on  this  account  be  allowed  to  retain  their  popular  designa- 
tion of  white.  Their  true  color  is  smoke  gray  of  Ridgway,  a  color  conspicuously  lighter 
than  the  daric  dove-brown  of  their  geographical  ally,  Diceros  bicomu." 

'  Matters  omitted  in  the  Annals  of  the  Rragn  of  K'ai-yian  (713-743)  by  Wang 
Jte-yfl,  written  during  the  Wu-tai  period  (907-960);  see  Bretschnkideb.,  Bot.  ^aa., 
pt.  I.  p.  156. 

*ThetextisquotedinP'Miiilnyfin/»(Ch.  8,  p.  87b)asfoIIows:  "The  country 
of  Tonking  sent  a  rhinoceros-horn  of  golden  color,  which  was  placed  in  a  gcdden  pan 
in  a  hall  of  the  palace;  the  wanuth  caused  by  it  was  felt  by  every  one;  the  envoy  said 
that  it  was  the  cold-dispeUing  rhinoceros-hewn." 

■  The  complete  title  runs  Tang  Sung  Po  k'ung  ien  t'ie;  it  is  a  cydopsdia  in  100 
chapters  arranged  according  to  subject-matterB  dealing  with  affairs  of  the  T'ang  and 
Sung  periods  (Ming  edition  m  John  Crerar  Library,  No.  786,  in  96  vols.). 

*  The  exact  text  is  given  in  P'«t  vtn  yUn  fit.  A  sceptre  of  auspidous  auguiy 
(/it  t),  made  from  a  "heat-dispelling  horn  in  Uie  possession  of  the  same  emperor,  is 
mentioned  in  Tu  yang  tsa  pien  (Ch.  B,  p.  la;  see  note  6).  Another  Ju  i  <A  ordinary 
Tfainoceroe-hom  is  spoken  of  in  YUn  sien  tia  shi  (Ch.  3,  p.  3  b;  ed.  of  rang  Sung 
Wuttg  sku). 
'  See  p.  142. 

*  An  account  of  rare  and  curious  objects  brought  to  China  from  foreign  countries 
from  763  to  873,  by  Sn  Ngo  in  the  latter  part  of  me  ninth  century  (Bkstschnbidbk, 
I.  c,  p.  204;  wvLm,  Notes  im  Chin.  IJt.,  p.  liihi).  According  to  uie  passage  in  the 
original  text  (ed.  of  Pai  hai,  Ch.  C  p.  9  b),  this  girdle  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
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T^erstothe  'wrath-removing '  rhinoceros-hom  (kiian.  No.  $t^i,fhtsi}, 
£rom  which  girdles  are  made,  causing  men  to  abandon  thdr  anger; 
these  are  scarce  and  veritable  treasures." 

These  extracts,  ranging  from  the  fifth  to  the  azteenth  century,  leave 
no  doubt  that  durii^  this  interval  the  two  WOTds  se  and  si  invariably 
referred  to  the  rhinoceros,  that  the  two  species  of  the  single-homed  and 
two-homed  animal  were  recognized,  that  their  geographical  distribution 
was  perfectly  and  correctly  known,'  and  that  the  main  characteristics 
(A  the  animal  were  seized  upon.  Among  these,  the  horn  naturally 
attracted  widest  attention,  and  in  most  cases  was  the  only  part  of  the 
animal  that  came  witJiin  the  experience  of  the  writers.  The  wondrous 
lore  surrounding  the  horn,  the  supernatural  qualities  attributed  to  it, 
led  also  to  fabulous  stories  regarding  the  animal  itself,  which  in  the  midst 
of  impenetrable  forests  was  seldom  eiposed  to  the  eye  of  an  observer. 
A  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  healing  properties  ot  the  horn,  and  on  its 
utilization  in  prescriptions,  is  added  in  the  Pin  ts'ao  bang  mu;  but  this 
matter  has  no  direct  relation  to  ouf  subject.* 

Princess  T'ung-ch'aug,  and  consisted  of  small  balls  tunied  from  hoin,  as  shown  by 


as  the^  are  called,  and  with  the  difficult  problem  presented  hj  their  geographical  dis- 
tribuboD  over  India,  south-eastern  Asa,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Aouuon  in  South 
America  (compare  G.  Antzb,  in  Jakrlmch  des  Museumt  fSr  VBtkerkundt  nt  Ltiptig, 
Vol.  Ill,  1908,  pp.  79-95;  and  W.  Hough,  .4m.  Atithr.,  1913,  p.  43).  It  is  further 
added  in  the  Tu  van;,  toat  this  horn,  when  placed  in  the  ground,  does  not  rot, — a 
notion  ptesumatiiy  originated  by  occasional  finds  of  fossU  horns  or  those  acciden- 
tally shed  by  the  animal. 

*  The  case  is  certainly  such  that  the  toCHtigist,  as  in  so  mu^  other  cases,  is  obliged 
to  learn  from  the  historian  in  r^^ard  to  the  <fistributi<Mi  v£  arumalc  in  former  periods 
of  histoiy.  Our  loOgeographecs  trace  the  area  of  the  tvo-bomed  rhinoceros  to  Suma- 
tra, Borneo,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  Pemnsola,  and  from  there  extending  northward 
through  Burma  and  Tenasserim  to  Chittagong  and  Assam.  Our  investigatitm  has 
taught  us  that  it  covered  in  ancient  times  a  much  wider  geographical  zone,  including 
Cambodja,  Annam,  and  soutbeni  China,  in  particular  Knei-chou,  Hn-nan,  Ydn-nan, 
aod  Sse-ot'naxi. 

■  The  theory  of  Ko  Hoi^;  or  Pao-p'u-tse  of  the  fourth  century,  as  shown  above 

S- 139),  is  that  the  hem  can  neutralize  poison,  because  the  animal  devours  all  sorts 
vegetable  poisons  with  its  food.  Li  Shi-chte  states  that  the  bom  is  non-poisonous, 
and  is  forestcilled  in  this  ofnnion  by  T*ang  Sb&i-wd.  Shavings  of  the  horn,  the  decoc- 
tion of  which  is  taken  in  fever,  small-pox,  ophthalmia,  etc.,  are  still  to  be  had  in  all 
Chinese  drug-stores.  A  specimen  obtauwd  ^  me  at  Hankow  was  said  to  come  from 
Tibet.  According  to  S.  W.  WtLLUUS  (Tl^  Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  p.  95,  Hot^- 
kong,  1863),  a  decoction  of  the  horn  shavings  is  given  to  women  just  b^ore  partun- 
tion  and  also  to  frightened  children.  As  stated  by  the  same  author,  the  sldn  of 
the  animal  is  likewise  employed  in  medicine.  It  is  made  into  a  jelly  which  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  same  is  done  with  the  feet  (Sodbeiram  and  Thiersant,  La  ma- 
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The  word  se  is  presumably  the  older  of  the  two,  as  the  andeat 
Chinese  seem  to  have  been  first  acquainted  with  this  species,  while  it 
was  still  alive  in  their  country;  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  which,  how- 
ever, still  ranged  in  a  prehistoric  period,  they  became  familiar  with  the 
two-homed  si.  This  theory  would  account  for  the  statement  of  Li 
Shi-ch6n  that  the  ancients  were  fond  of  sayii^  se,  while  later  on  people 
inclined  toward  the  word  si;  and  that  in  the  north  (the  ancient  habitat 
of  these)  thewordf^prevailed,  in  the  south  theword  St.  Thiscameabout 


Siam,  VoL  I,  p.  156)  reports  the  following:  "On  attribue  beaucoup  de  vertus  k  sa 
come,  et  (chose  smguUftrel)  sa  peau,  quelque  ^paisse  et  ooriace  qu'  elle  aoit,  est  n- 
eard^  comme  un  mets  ddicai  et  fortifiant  p<ntr  les  personnes  laibles.  (hi  grille 
d'abord  la  peau,  on  la  ratisse,  oa  la  coupe  en  morceaux  et  on  la  fait  bouillir  avec  des 
^pioea  assez  longtemps  pour  la  convertir  en  matiftre  gflatineuse  et  transparente. 
J  en  ai  ToansS  plusieurs  tois  avec  plaiar,  et  ie  pense  qiron  poufrait  appliquer  avec 
succte  le  mtoie  proc6difi  auxpeauz  de  quelques  autres  animaux."  The  sldn.as  well 
as  the  horn,  the  blood,  and  the  teeth,  were  medicinally  employed  in  Cambodja, 
notably  i^ainst  heart-diseases  (A.  Cabaton,  Br&ve  et  v^dique  relation  des  ^v^ne- 
ments  du  Cambodge  par  Gabriel  Quiroga  de  San  Antonio,  p.  94,  Paris,  1914)-  In 
Japan  rhinoceros-hom  is  powdered  and  uaed  as  a  specific  in  fever  cases  of  all  kinda 
(E.  W.  Clbubnt,  Japanese  Medical  Folk-lore,  TtansaeUons  As.  Soc.  of  Japan, 
Vol.  XXXV,  1907,  p.30}.  KoHungof  the  fourth  century,  as  we  observed,  is  the  very 
first  Chinese  author  to  develop  the  theory  of  the  horn  as  to  its  ability  to  detect  poison, 
and  as  an  efficient  antidote  against  poison.  He  also  reasons  his  theory  out,  and  sup- 
ports it  with  arguments  of  natural  philosophy  breathing  a  decidedly  Taoist  spint. 
Nothing  E^tpears  in  his  account  that  would  necessitate  a  cogent  condusion  as  to  his 
dependence  on  Indian  thought.  Indian-Buddhist  influence  on  the  Taoism  ot  that 
period  certainly  is  within  the  reach  of  possibility,  but  like  everything  else,  remains 
to  be  proved;  and  for  the  time  being  I  can  only  side  with  Pelliot  (Journal  asiaUque, 
1913,  JniUet-AoAt,  p.  im)  when  he  remarks  to  L.  Wieger,  "  Id  non  plus,  je  ne  nie  pas 
la  possibility  de  sembtaole  influence,  mais  j'estdme  qu  il  faut  etre  ties  prudent."  If  a 
Buddhist  text  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  in  or  before  the  age  ot  Ko  Hung, 
and  containingadistinctreference  to  this  matter,  canbepointedout.Iam  willing  to 
concede  that  Ko  Hung  is  indebted  to  an  Indiansource:if  such  evidence  should  fau  to 
be  forthcoming,  it  will  be  perfectly  sound  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  Ko  Hung's 
ideaisBpontaneous,  and  the  expression  of  general  popular  lore  obtaining  at  his  time; 
andthereisnovalidreasonwhyitshouldnotbe.  NoandentSanskrittextcoataining 
similar  or  an^  other  notions  ccncemuig  this  subiect  has  as  yet  come  to  the  fore;  and 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  Indian  priority  is  restricted  to  the  slender  thread  cA  Ctesias* 
account  (p.  97),  which  is  insufficient  and  incondusive.  The  light-minded  ntanner 
with  whidi  Bushell  (Chinese  Art,  Vol.  I,  p.  1 19]  dealt  in  the  matter  (as  if  the  lor« 
of  the  hora  and  the  horn  itself  had  only  been  a  foreign  import  in  China  I)  must  be  pod- 
tivdy  rejected.  Bkstscbhbidbr  (above,  p.  75}  no  doubt  was  a  saner  judge.  Neither 
in  andent  India  nor  in  the  dassical  world  do  we  find  any  trace  of  such  behefs  as  those 
expounded  by^Ko  Hung  and  his  successors,  nor  a  particle  of  all  that  Chinese  natural 
philosophy  of  the  horn.  Ablian  mwely  reiterates  Ctesias;  Juvbnal  (vii,  130) 
mentiDns  ao  oil-bottJe  carved  from  the  horn ;  the  Periplus  Maris  EryArati  (ed.  Pabu- 
Cics,  pp-40, 44,  56)  refers  to  the  export  of  the  horn  from  African  ports  only,  not  from 
India.  Toe  Cyranides  (P.  de  M&ly,  Les  lapidaires  grecs,  p.  90)  are  ignorant  (rf  the 
poison-revealing  character  of  the  horn.  But  for  Ctesias,  we  uiould  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  this  beUef  originated  in  China  and  spread  thence  to  India.  At  any  rate, 
the  report  of  Ctesias  stands  isolated  in  the  andent  world;  the  untrustworthy  charac- 
ter of  this  author  is  too  well  known  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  build  a  far-reaching  condusion  on  any  of  his  statements  which  cannot  be  checked 
by  other  sources.  His  text  is  handed  down  in  poor  cooditioa,  and  as  late  as  by 
{%otiu8,  patriardi  of  Byiance  (830-891),  so  that  1  am  rather  inclined  to  r^fard  the 
incriminated  passage  as  an  interpolation  of  uncertain  date.  The  belid  in  rhinoceroa- 
hom  bdog  an  client  antidote  against  pdstm  prevailed  in  Bunqw  until  recent  times. 
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naturally,  as  the  south  bordered  on  Indo-China,  where  the  two-homed 
species  abounded,  and  a  Uvely  trade  in  its  horn  was  carried  on  at  all 
times.  Hence  in  the  primeval  period  represented  by  the  songs  of  the 
Ski  king  the  rhinoceros  is  styled  se. 

The  philolc^cal  students  of  China  will  certainly  fed  somewhat  un- 
easy at  the  thought  that  an  animal  like  the  rhinoceros  should  have  been 
within  the  vision  of  the  eaxly  Chinese.    We  are  all  wont  to  look  at 

It  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  impetus  from  India  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  The 
EVjrtuguese  physidan  Garcia  Ab  Horto  (Aromatum  et  Simplidum  aliquot,  p.  66, 
Antv^ioe,  1567;  or  Due  libri  dell'  histona  dei  semplici.  aromati,  et  altre  cose  che 
vengono  portate  dall'  Indie  Orientali  pertinenti  all'  uso  della  medidna,  p.  58,  Venetia, 
1583)  first  reports  from  personal  experience  that  rhinoceros-horn  is  employed  in 
Bengal  as  an  astipoisonous  remedy,  uid  goes  on  to  tell  that  this  is  a  fact  established 
by  experiments;  his  story  is  that  ^  two  poiaoned  dt^s^-the  one  who  had  swallowed 
double  the  dose  waa  cured  after  takiim  m  water  a  powder  prepared  from  the  hom, 
while  the  other  dog,  who  had  been  given  but  a  small  quantity  <^  pcuson  and  did  not 
receive  the  remedy  of  the  hom,  was  doomed  to  death.  Doctor  N1C0L&  MonardbSj 
phvsician  in  Sevitla  (Delle  cose  die  vengono  portate  dall'  Indie  ocddentali  pertinenti 
all  uso  della  medidna,  p.  73,  Venetia,  1583),  has  the  following  account:  "L  Uniconto 
vero  i  cosa  di  maggiore  eSetto,  die  habbiamo  veduto,  e  nella  quale  si  trova  maggiore 
esperienza;  del  quale  poco  si  scrive.  Solo  Philostiato  nella  vita  di  Apolloniodice, 
esserecontrailvenenoiilqueampliaronomoltoiModemi-  Bisogna,  che siadd  vero; 
percbe  ne  sono  moiti  di  falsi,  e  fioti.  lo  vidi  in  questa  attk  un  Viniliano,  die  ne  portb 
on  pezso  molto  grande,  e  ne  dimandava  dnquecento  scudi  1  ddquale  fece  in  mia  pre- 
sensa  la  esperienzs.  Prese  un  filo,  e  lo  unse  molto  bene  con  &Ue&oro,  e  lo  passb  per  le 
creste  di  oat  polli;  all'  uno  de'quali  diede  un  poco  di  Unicomo  raso  in  un  Ppco  di 
acgua  comune;  e  all'  altro  non  diede  cosa  alcuna.  Questo  morl  tra  un  quarto  oi  bora; 
i'altro  die  prese  I'Unicomo  durb  due  giomi,  senza  voler  mangiare,  e  alia  fine  di  due 
giomi  mod,  secco  came  tw  legno.  Crwlo  io,  che  se  si  desse  ad  huomo,  che  non  mor- 
rebbe;  perche  tiene  le  vie  pi&  aperte  da  potere  scacdare  da  se  il  veneno;  e  gli  si  pu6 
ancho  fare  de  gli  altri  limedij,  col  mezzo  de'  quali,  e  coll'  Unicomo  potrebbeliberuai. 
Di  tutte  queste  Medidne  compongo  io  una  polvere,  che  cosi  per  quality  manifeste, 
come  per  proprietadi  occulte  ha  gran  virttl,  e  6  di  grande  efBcada  contra  tutU  i  vtaeni, 
e  contra  le  f^bri  Pestilentiali,  o  che  babbiano  mala  qualitil;  6  cagione  venenosa." 
Then  he  describes  the  composition  of  this  remedy.  This  European  doctor  was  a 
contemporary  of  Li  Shi-chta.  Who.  after  reading  the  confession  of  his  firm  bdi^ 
in  the  virtues  of  rhinoceros-horn,  will  blame  the  Chinese  phyadstf  In  the  court 
ceremonial  of  Prance  as  late  as  1789,  instruments  of  unicom-honi  are  said  to  have 
been  employed  for  testing  the  royal  food  for  poison. —  Chinese  lore  of  the  rhinoceros 
is  based  on  actual  observation  and  ^)eculstion  built  thereon.  Not  only,  as  previously 
pointed  out,  are  the  observations  of  the  Chinese  in  this  line  more  complete,  but  even 
more  accurate,  than  those  of  the  dassical  peoples.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  adopted  noth- 
ing from  ttie  latter  as  to  thdr  notions  of  the  animal.  It  is  of  espedal  interest  that  Uie 
fantastic  belief  of  the  andents  in  the  mobility  of  the  hom  is  entirely  absent  in  China. 
Punt  (Nai.  hitt.,  viii,  31,  S73;  ed.  Matboff,  Vol.  II,  p.  103)  observes  in  r^ard  to 
the  animal  eoje,  which  has  been  regarded  by  some  authors  as  the  two-homed  rhi- 
noceros, "It  has  movable  horns  several  cubits  long,  which  it  can  altematdy  raise  in  a 
combat  and  turn  straightforward  or  obliqudy,  according  to  opportunity"  (maiora 
cubitalibus  cotnua  habens  mobitta,  quae  alterna  in  pugna  sistit  variatqoe  infesta  aut 
obliqua.  utcumque  ratio  monstravit).  The  nw^ihty  of  the  hom  is  in^sted  on  by 
Coshas:  "When  it  is  wandering  about,  the  boms  are  mobile;  bat  iriien  it  sees  any- 
thing which  exdtes  its  rage,  it  stiBens  them,  and  they  become  so  r^d  that  they  are 
strong  enough  to  tear  up  even  trees  with  ^le  roots  —  those  especiaUy  whidi  come 
in  the  way  of  the  front  nom"  (McCrindlb,  Andent  India,  p.  156).  In  a  mmilar 
manner  al-Bemnl  (Sachau,  Alberuni's  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  304)  says  about  the  African 
rbinoceroe  that  its  second  and  longer  horn  becomes  erect  as  soon  as  the  animal  wants 
to  ram  with  it. 
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things  in  the  dim  candle-light  of  schcx^  traditions,  and  to  think  of  the 
rhinoceros  as  an  excluavely  southern,  tropical  animal;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  not,  any  more  than  the  tiger,  whose  original  home 
doubtless  was  on  liie  Amur,  and  who  is  a  comparatively  recent  intruder 
into  Bengal.  Climatic  conditions  and  natural  surroundings  were  dif- 
ferent in  ancient  China  from  what  they  are  at  present ;  and  the  hills  were 
still  crowned  by  dense  forests  which  were  haunted  by  colossal  padiy- 
derms,  like  the  elephant,  the  tapir,  and  the  rhinoceros.! 

The  historical  fact  that  the  rhinoceros  was  a  livii^  contemp<Hary  of 
the  ancient  Chinese  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  invest^tions  and  results 
erf  paleontology.  As  early  as  1871,  P.  Poster  Smith*  stated,  "The 
teeth  of  the  extinct  rhinoceros  of  China,  met  with  in  the  caves  trf  Sze- 
ch'uan,  are  sold  as  dragon's  teeth."  Specimens  of  teeth  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  naturalist  D.  Hanbury,  obtained  in  Shen-si  or  Shan>si,  were 
examined  by  Waterhouse  of  the  British  Museum,  and  referred  to 
Rhinoceros  Hckorhinus  Cuv.,  Mastodon,  EUphas,  Equus,  and  two  Hip- 
potheria.* 

Armand  David  discovered  at  Suan-hua  fu,  north-west  of  Peking, 
Chili  Province,  bones  from  the  extremities  of  a  mammal  and  a  nasal 
bone  fragment,  which  were  sent  to  Paris  and  determined  by  Gaudry  * 
as  belongii^  to  Rhinoceros  antiquitatis;  and  in  1903  M.  Schlosser* 
was  able  to  show  that  this  species  had  once  been  distributed  as  far  south 
as  the  Yai^-tse. 

The  famous  naturalist  A.  R.  WAtLACE  '  wrote  in  1876  that  in  northern 


I  The  alligator  is  aow  extinct  in  the  Yang-tse,  but  has  risen  to  life  again  in  the 
ancient  bone  carvings  o£  Ho-nan,  and  is  represented  in  several  excellent  specimens 
in  the  Field  Museum  obtained  with  many  ouieis  from  the  late  P.  H.  Chalfant. 

'  Contributions  towards  the  Mat.  Med.  of  China,  p.  185,  Notall"dr^on-teeth" 
(JKfi£  ch'i),  however,  originate  from  the  rhinoceros.  A  number  of  these  gathered  by 
me  in  a  drug-store  of  Htmkow  and  now  in  the  American  Museum  of  New  York  (Cat. 
No.  I3i847)  were  examined  bv  the  palKontol<^st  Mr.  B.  Brown,  and  contained  five 
teeth  ol  luiinoceros,  one  tooui  of  Mastodon,  two  teeth  of  Hipparion  (i  m'),  and  one 
tooth  (Pi)  of  an  uadescribed  Hipparion.  The  palseontolt^t  M.  Schlosser  of  Munich 
(see  below)  has  devoted  a  camul  study  to  these  teeth  with  remarkable  results. 
Rhinoceros-teeth  were  employed  for  medidnal  purposes  as  early  as  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  Annals  of  the  Suny  Dynasty  (Sung  shi).  Biography  ot  Tslen  Shu  (939-988; 
GiLBS,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  144),  there  is  a  record  that  in  the  year  963  this 
prince,  ruler  of  Wu  and  Yfle,  sent  as  tribute  ten  thousand  ounces  tS  silver,  one 
thousand  single  rhinoceros-teeth  (jt  ya),  fifteen  thousand  catties  of  perfume  and  drugs, 
and  a  hundr^  wrought  objects  of  gold,  silver,  genuine  pearls,  and  tortoise-shell  (F'n 
iD*n  yUnfu,  Ch.  21,  p.  114  b).  For  the  year  983,  a  tribute  of  rhinoceros-teeth  is  re- 
corded in  the  same  Annals  as  having  been  sent  from  San-fo-ts'i  (Palembang  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Sumatra). 

'  China  Repiew,  Vol.  V,  1876.  p.  69. 

•  BulUlin  dt  la  soeiili  gioU>pq>it  de  Fratut,  Vol.  XXIX,  1871-73,  p.  178. 
'  Die  fossilen  S&ugetiere  Chinas  (see  below),  p.  56. 

*  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,  Vol.  I,  p.  133. 
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HiSTOXY  or  THE  RHINOCEROS  IS? 

China  remuns  oi  Hyena,  Tapir,  Rhinoceros,  CkaHcotherium,  and 
Elephas,  had  recently  been  found,  dosely  resembling  those  from  the 
Miocene  or  Pliocene  deposits  of  Europe  and  India,  and  showing  that  the 
Palfearctic  region  had  then  the  same  great  extent  from  west  to  east  that 
ithasnow.  Of  two  species, — complete  carcasses  with  the  skin, — thetwo 
horns,  hair,  and  well-preserved  interior  organs,  were  discovered  in  frozen 
soil  between  the  Yenisei  and  Lena  Rivers  in  Siberia.'  They  lived  during 
the  ice  age,  and  were  covered  with  a  coarse  hairy  and  finely  cuiled  coat, 
the  skin  being  smooth  and  without  the  characteristic  folds  of  the  now 
living  species.  K.  A.  Zittel*  defines  the  zone  of  these  two  species 
(Rhinoctros  morcki  and  antiquitaiis)  as  extending  over  the  whde  of 
northern  and  central  A^,  inclu^ve  of  China,  and  over  northern  and 
middle  Europe.*  The  best  study  of  this  subject,  thus  far,  has  been 
made  by  M.  Schlossek.*  He  records  a  new  species  from  China  (Rfc**- 
noc€Tos  kabereri)  *  in  two  difierent  types,  and  two  others  bdonging  to  the 
forest  fauna,  one  of  which  is  referred  to  the  two-homed  Sumatran  type, 

'  This  first  find  was  nude  in  17^1  oo  the  bank  of  the  river  WHvi  near  64'  N.  tat. 
It  was  first  described  by  the  promment  naturalist  P.  S.  Pallas,  in  his  treatise  De 
reliquiis  ftnimnliMm  exoticonun  pet  Asiam  borealem  repertis  complementum  (in 
Nod  Commtntarw  Aead.  Scimt.  Petropditanae,  V<d.  XVlf,  1773,  p.  576),  and  in  bis 
Reiae  durch  verechiedene  Provinwn  des  russischen  Reidis  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  97,  St.  Peten- 
burg,i776).  Head  and  feet  of  this  anim&l  are  still  preserved  in  St.  Petersburg.  Afttn- 
damental  investigation  still  remains  that  of  J.  P.  Brandt,  Derhinocerotbantiquitatis 
seu  ticborhini  seu  pallasii  structura  externa  etc.  (^Mtmoirta  d*  I' Acad,  de  St.  Piters- 
bourg,  series  6,  Vol.  V,  1S49,  pp.  161-416).  A  nch  collection  of  rhinoceros-tMuies 
made  in  the  western  port  ot  Tiansbaikalia  is  in  the  Museum  at  Troitskosavsk  (com- 
pare MOU.E30N,  in  Papers  of  tht  Troitskosansk-Kiaehta  StcHon  of  the  Russian  Gtotr. 
Soc.,  in  Russian,  Vol.  1, 1898,  p.  71 ;  and  the  detailed  descriptions  td  Mme.  M.  Pavlov, 
ibid..  Vol.  XIII,  1910,  pp.  37-44). 


*  We  know  that  fossil  rhinoceros-honi  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Siberian 
Datives  long  before  it  came  to  the  notice  of  European  scientists.  It  was  employed 
to  strenf^en  their  bows,  and  the  belief  was  entertained  that  it  exerted  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  arrow  hittiog  its  mark.  (Compare  A.  E.  v.  NokdenskiAld,  Die 
Umsegelung  Asiens  und  Europas  auf  der  Vega,  Vol.  I,  p.  367,  Leipzig,  1882.)  Now 
we  read  in  the  Annals  of  the  Kin  Dynasty  (Kin  ski,  Ch.  lao,  p.  3  a)  uat  the  Niflchi, 
a  Tungusic  tribe,  availed  themselves  of  rhmoceros-horn  for  the  same  purpose;  and 
it  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  they  obtained  it  through  the  medium  of  trade 
from  uner  Siberia  (compare  above,  p.  95).  Fossil  rhinoceros-homs  have  also  been 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Kolyma  River.  K.  v.  DiniAX  (Reisen  und  Aufenthalt  ID 
Kamtschatkfl,  Vol.  I,  p.  37,  St.  Petersbui^,  1890)  saw  one  from  that  region  nearlv 
three  feet  long,  and  emphasizes  the  co-ezistence  there  of  numerous  remains  of  rhi- 
noceros, mammoth,  ana  narwhal. 

*Die  fossilen  SAugetiere  Chinas  (Abhaiidliing^  der  bayer.  Akademie,  Ct.  II, 
Vcd.  XXII,  I903jpp.  I-32I,  14  plates).  This  work  is  conveniently  summed  up  by 
H.  F.  OsBOKN  (Tlie  A^  of  Mammals,  pp.  332-335)1  where  an  interesting  map 
(p.  50^)  is  added,  showmg  the  former  and  recent  distribution  of  the  rhinoceros.  The 
material  described  by  Scmosser  is  derived  from  Chinese  drug-stores,  and  was  (xiUected 
by  K.  Haberer.  The  author  gives  also  a  valuable  summary  of  the  localities  in  China 
where  fossil  remtuns  of  mnmnialtt  have  been  found  (pp.  9-19). 

'L. «..  pp.  58-^3- 
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and  the  other  (Rhinoceros  brancot)  possibly  to  the  single-homed  Indian 
species.  This  fact  is  in  striking  agreement  with  the  result  of  our  his- 
torical investigation,  according  to  which  these  two  species  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Chinese  and  distii^uished  by  the  two  names  si  and  se. 
In  view  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  Chinese  with  these  two  spedes,  the 
question  as  to  the  age  of  the  fossil  remains  is,  of  course,  important. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Schlosser,  the  number  (A  species  of 
fossil  rhinoceroses  traceable  in  China  amounts  to  at  least  seven,  three 
of  which  originate  from  the  Pleistocene,  four  from  the  Pliocene;  and 
Schlosser  was  able  to  prove  that  Rhinoceros  sinensis  Owen  does  not  rep- 
resent a  species  from  the  Tertiary,  as  presumed  heretofore,  but  should 
be  rather  one  from  the  Pleistocene.*  There  is,  accordingly,  iiom  a 
geological  viewpcnnt,  good  reason  to  believe  that  several  species  of 
rhinoceros  could  have  survived  on  Chinese  soil  down  to  the  historic 
period  when  man  made  his  first  appearance  there;  *  and  it  is  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Chinese  that  this  fact  has  been  preserved  to  us.  It  even 
seems  to  me  (but  this  is  the  mere  personal  impression  of  a  layman,  which 
may  not  be  acceptable  to  a  ^leaaUst  in  this  field)  that  the  Chinese  rec- 
ords, in  a  highly  logical  manner,  fill  a  gap  between  the  palseontological 
facts  of  Siberia  and  the  present-day  existence  of  the  hairy  two-homed 
rhinoceros  in  south-eastern  Asia.  If  it  is  admissible  to  identify  the 
Siberian  tichorkinus  with  the  latter  species,  or  to  consider  the  former 
as  the  primeval  ancestor  (rf  the  latter,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Siberian 
animal,  pressed  by  the  advance  of  the  ice,  started  on  a  migration  south- 
ward, and  first  halted  in  northern  China,  where  it  became  the  si  cS.  the 
Chinese,  and  whence  it  finally  proceeded  south-east.  Whatever  this 
fancy  may  be  worth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  two  points, —  first, 
that  the  ancient  Chinese,  from  the  very  b^inning  of  thdr  histoiy, 
were  acquainted  with  two  spedes  of  rhinoceros,  the  single-homed  and 
the  two-homed  ones,  distinguished  as  se  and  si;  and,  second,  that  the 


» L.  c,  p.  52. 

■  W«  owe  to  M.  SCBLDssKK  an  interestii^  diacoveiy  in  regan)  to  the  age  c^  man 

00  Chinese  soil.  He  describes  (pp.  30-^i)  and  figures  a  tootn,  a  mcdar  (mi)  ot  the 
left  upper  jaw,  which  oi^inates  either  from  man  or  from  a  aew  anthropcHd.  This 
tootfa  IS  pmectly  fossilised,  whcdljr  nntransparent,  and  shows  between  the  roots  a 
reddish  aa.y,  suoi  as  is  found  only  in  teeth  really  coming  from  the  Tertiary,  and  not 
from  the  loess;  so  that  the  auUior  is  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  a  tertiary  origin,  or  at 
all  events,  a  verjr  great  age,  going  back  at  least  to  dd  Pleistocene.  A  definite  scJuti<Hi 
of  tbs  Moblem  cannot  be  r^ch^  at  present.  "The  purpose  of  this  notice  is,"  con- 
cludes Scm.093ER,  "to  call  the  attention  of  subsequent  investigators,  who  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  undertaking  excavations  in  China,  to  the  possibility  that  either 
a  newfoKdlanthrt^Niid  or  tertiary  man,  or  yet  an  old-Pleistocene  man,  mi^t  be  found." 

1  agree  with  Schlosser  on  this  point,  and  n^^ard  his  discovery,  which  certainly  so  far 
remains  entirely  hypothetical,  as  highly  suggestive,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
a  future  poeabOity  of  a  new  I^thecanthn^nis  being  discovered  in  Chinese  soil. 
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former  is  identical  with  the  present  Rhinoceros  indicus  unicornis  (as 
proved  above  all  by  the  linguistic  relationship  of  the  word  se  with 
Tibetan  bse  and  Lepcha  sa),  and  the  latter  with  the  present  Rhinoceros 
sumairensis.^ 

We  may  now  attempt  something  like  a  reconstructive  history  of  the 
rhinoceros  in  the  historical  era.  At  the  time  of  the  Shi  king,  the  rhinoce- 
ros was  known  to  the  Chinese  as  a  game-animal.  In  a  song  celebrating 
ahunting-expeditionby  KingSuan,  it  tssaid,  "Wehavebent  our  bows: 
we  have  our  arrows  on  the  string.  Here  is  a  small  boar  transfixed; 
there  is  a  large  rhinoceros  {se)  killed. "  *  As  a  metaphor,  the  name  of  the 
animal  is  employed  in  another  song,  in  which  scJdiers  constantly  occupied 
on  the  war-path  complain  of  cruel  treatment,  and  say,  "We  are  not 
rhinoceroses,  we  are  not  tigers,  to  be  kept  in  these  desolate  wilds."  * 
Also  cups  carved  from  rhinoceros-horn  {se  kung)  *  make  their  dgbut  in 
the  Shi  king;  and  from  the  pass^es  where  it  is  mentioned,  an  apparent 
embolism  is  connected  with  it.  In  the  region  of  Pin  it  was  customary 
tor  the  people  in  the  tenth  month  to  vidt  the  palace  of  their  prince  with 
<^ering8  of  wine,  and  "to  raise  the  cup  (^  rhinoceros-horn  with  wishes 
for  numberless  years  without  end."  '  In  another  song,  a  woman  yeam- 
ii^  for  her  absent  husband  takes  a  cup  of  wine  poured  out  of  a  rhinoce- 
ros-horn, in  the  hope  that  her  grief  will  not  last  forever.  *  The  idea  of 
the  healii^  property  of  the  horn  is  possibly  here  involved. 

In  the  Shu  king,  embodying  the  most  ancient  historical  records  of 
the  nation,  the  rhinoceros  is  not  directly  mentioned,  but  one  of  the  two 
principal  products  yielded  by  it  is  alluded  to.  At  least,  this  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chinese  commentators.  In  the  chapter  entitled  Tribute  oi 
Yu  {YUkung),  "teeth  "and  "hide"  are  stated  to  have  been  the  produce 
ofthe  two  provinces  Yang-chou  and  King-chou, —  the  former  covering  the 
litt(wal  territories  south  and  north  of  the  Yang-tse  delta;  the  latter,  the 
present  area  of  Hu-nan  and  Hu-pei.    The  term  "teeth"  is  interpreted 

■  It  wonld  now  be  appropriate  to  introduce  for  the  two  extinct  Chinese  species 
the  names  Skinoeerot  laueomit  var.  linouu  (Chinese  tt),  and  Rhinoceros  buomit 
var.  nnentii  (Chinese  si), 

■  Shi  king,  ed.  LBCCB,  p.  393. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  434. 

*  Nog.  6393  and  6398.  The  two  characters  are  read  hung  (according  to  rant 
ySn)  and  huanf  (according  to  Skuo  win). 

*  Ibid.,  p- 2^3.  The  rhinoceros  belongs  to  the  long-lived  animals.  "Individuals 
have  lived  for  over  twenty  years  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  it  is  stated 
that  others  have  been  kept  m  confinement  for  fully  fifty  years.  Consequently  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  animal  is  long-lived,  and  it  tms  been  siwgested  that  its  term  of 
life  may  reach  as  much  as  a  century"  (R.  Lvdbkkbb,  The  Game  Animals  of  India, 
p.  31). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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as  ivory;  the  tenn  "hide,"  as  rhinoceros-hide.'  This  inference  is  very 
reasonable,  for  the  tributes  or  taxes  of  those  tenitories  cannot  have  been 
any  ordinary  animal  teeth  or  hides  of  any  kind,  but  they  certainly  were 
those  teeth  and  hides  most  highly  prized  in  the  Chou  period, —  and  these 
were  ivory,  and  rhinoceros-hide  desirable  for  body  armor.*  The  sov- 
ereigns of  the  Chou  dynasty  htmted  the  rhinoceros.  In  B.c.  965,  as 
recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Bamboo  Books,  Chao  Wang  invaded  the 
country  of  Ch'u,  and  crossing  the  Han  River,  met  with  a  lai^e  sii^le- 
homed  riunoceros  (or  rhinoceroses).  Yi  Wang,  in  B.c.  855,  captured, 
when  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Sh€,  a  two-homed  rhinoceros,  and  had  it 
carried  home.' 

The  rhinoceros  was  also  picttu^  at  an  early  date.  When  the  em- 
peror mounted  his  chariot,  they  posted  on  both  sides  of  it  the  lords, 
whose  chariots  had  red  wheels,  two  crouching  rhinoceroses  being  repre- 
sented on  each  wheel;  and  they  posted  in  front  the  lords,  whose  chariots 
had  red  wheels  with  a  single  tiger  represented  on  each  wheel.*    This 


75  (see  also  Hikth,  The  Ancient  H        ,  ...  .     _     - 

view  is  guemtly  acquiesced  in.  Are  we  to  simpoae  then  that  ih«  rhinoceros  and 
elephast  were  fouod  m  Yang-chou  in  Yli's  tinier  They  may  very  well  have  been  so. 
Hu  Wd  observes  that  from  the  mention  or  supposed  mention  of  these  animnta  gome 
argue  for  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  province  beyond  the  southern  mountain- 
range  to  Euane-tun^,  Kuang-si,  and  Annam,  and  rephes  that  the  princes  might  be 
required  to  send  articles  of  \^ue  and  use  purchased  from  their  nei^bois,  as  well  as 
what  they  could  procure  in  their  own  territories."  This  conclusion  of  Hu  Wei  is 
quite  unnecessary.  It  is  merely  elicited  by  the  school  opinion  that  the  geographicai 
distribution  of  animai«  must  have  been  the  same  anciently  as  at  present.  Tliere  can 
certainly  be  no  more  erroneous  view.  Nothing  in  nature  remains  nachangeable.  All 
the  large  mamnuls  formerly  had  a  far  wider  range,  gradually  narrowed  b^  natural 
events  and  human  depredations.  We  are  amply  forcM  to  admit  that  the  rlunoceros, 
as  well  as  the  elephant,  existed  in  Yang-chou  and  King-cbou  in  the  times  of  antiquity. 
This  loflcally  r^ults  from  the  Chinese  records,  and  is  a  logical  inference  from  a  zoO- 
geographic  jxiint  of  view.  No  jugglery  or  sophistry,  like  extension  of  geographic 
provinces,  misunderstanding  of  words,  or  introduction  of  bovines,  is  necessary  to 
explain  and  to  understand  a  fact  of  such  simplicity  as  this  one. 

*  The  sldn  of  the  rhinoceros  was  utilized  in  the  Chou  period  also  for  the  rnanu- 
facture  of  a  yellow  glue  employed  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  wooden  taid  hom 
^rts  of  a  bow  {Chou  It,  iliv,  Biot's  translation,  Vol.  11,  p.  586).  The  commentator 
Wang  Chao-yfl  of  the  twelfth  century  justiy  adds  that  either  skin  or  horn  can  be  made 
into  §lue,  but  that,  as  far  as  the  rhinoceros  is  concerned,  only  the  skin  is  laid  under 
contnbution  to  this  end.  Naturally,  since  the  hom  is  too  valuable.  Chftng  K'ang- 
ch'fing  assures  us  that  in  his  time  (second  century  a.d.)  the  stag-glue  was  exdusivery 
made  from  the  antiers.  It  is  hardljr  conceivable  that  Yang-chou  and  King-chou 
should  have  sent  as  tribute  bovine  tudes  which  could  be  obtained  everywhere:  the 
specification  of  these  territories  implies  a  specific  material  peculiar  to  them ;  of  wild 
bovines  there,  nothing  is  known. 

•  Leggb,  Chinese  - 
of  Chit  sk«  in  nun,  p 
hiai-chai  originated  u 


.u  period,  as  it  appears  from  a  passage  of  Tso  c 
VoL  V,  p.  289),  both  se  and  ri  were  stiU  plenty. 

*  Chavannbs,  Les  M&noires  historiques  de  Se-ma  Ts'ien 
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juxtaposition  of  liunoceros  and  tiger  is  noteworthy,  for  it  turns  up 
again  in  Chuang-tse:  "To  travel  by  water  and  not  avoid  sea-serpents 
and  dragons, — this  is  the  courage  of  a  fisherman.  To  travel  by  land 
and  not  avoid  the  liunoceros  and  the  tiger, — this  is  the  course  of 
hunters."  '  And  in  Lao-tse's  Too  tt  king  (Ch.  50) :  "  He  who  knows  how 
to  take  care  dE  his  life,  when  travelling  by  road,  never  meets  rhinoceros 
or  tiger;  when  entering  the  army,  he  does  not  require  defensive  or 
offensive  aimor.  The  rhinoceros,  therefore,  finds  no  place  where  to 
insert  its  horn,  the  tiger  ^ere  to  lay  its  claws,  the  sddier  where  to 
pierce  him  with  his  sword."  *  Finally  in  the  passage  of  Lun  yU  *  already 
referred  to. 

The  eiEtermination  of  wild  animals  made  rapid  progress;  the  grad- 
ually advancing  Chinese  agricultuiist  cleared  the  hills  and  deforested 
the  plains  in  order  to  till  the  ground  and  to  yield  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  the  steadily  increasing  populace.  The  famous  passage  in 
Mtng-ise*  \s  of  primary  importance:  Chou-kung,  the  organizer  of  the 
government  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  broke  the  rebellions  and  established 
peace  throughout  the  empire;  "he  drove  far  away  also  the  tigers,  leop- 
ards, rhinoceroses,  and  elephants, —  and  all  the  people  was  greatly 
delighted."  Toward  the  end  of  the  Chou  period  (middle  of  the  third 
century  b.c.)  the  one-homed  rhinoceros  was,  in  all  likelihood,  extinct 
in  northern  China;  and  the  two-homed  spedes  had  gradually  withdrawn, 
and  taken  refine  in  the  high  mountain-fastnesses  of  the  south-west. 
The  stroi^  desire  prevailing  in  the  epoch  of  the  Chou  for  the  horn  of  the 
animal,  which  was  carved  into  omamental  cups,  and  for  its  valuable 
skin,  which  was  worked  up  into  amior,  had  no  doubt  contributed  to  its 
final  destruction  in  the  north.  So  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  that 
to  the  later  authors  the  extinct  animal  se  was  a  blank,  and  offered  a 
convenient  field  for  fandful  speculations.  * 

'  Gn.xs,  Chuai^  TzQ,  p.  314. 

*  Compare  S.  Julien,  Le  livre  de  la  vote  et  de  U  vertn,  p.  183.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  word  Jfcio.  which  in  Lao-tse's  time  desigiiated  a  cuirass  of  rhiooceros-hide, 
spears  here  in  dose  oonnection  with  the  rhinoceros. 

*  Lbgge,  Chinese  Clashes,  Vol.  I,  p.  307. 

'  Lbgge,  The  Chineae  Classics,  Vol.  II,  p.  281. 

*  It  is  a  wdl-known  pheoomenon  in  all  langu^es  that  newly-disocFvered  ■"■'nfflfl 
ar«  named  for  those  already  known,  for  example,  that  sea-mammals  are  named  for 
land-mammals  to  which  they  bear  some  outward  resemblance,  or  inaects  for  \axget 
animals,  "nios  we  know  a  rhinoceros-beetle  {OryeUs  rkinoceroi)  with  boms  or  pro- 
cesses on  its  head  (see  5ctnu:«,  1913,  p.  883),  andartiinoceros-birdorhoinbillCSMCcroj 
rkinoctros)  noted  for  the  estraoimnaiy  homy  protuberance  on  the  crest  of  its  biU. 
These  examples  certainly  do  not  mean  uiat  our  word  "rhinoceros"  ori^nally  referred  to 
an  insect  or  a  bird ;  butin  our  effort  to  coin  aname  for  this  beetle  and  bnd,  we  happened 
to  hit  npcn  the  rhinoceros,  because  certain  characteristics  of  it  were,  by  way  of 
comparison,  seen  in  the  former.    It  is  exactly  the  same  when  the  Chinese,  in  literary 
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Se-ma  Ts'ien,  the  father  of  Chinese  history,  who  was  bom  in  B.C. 
145,  and  died  between  B.c.  86  and  74,  and  who  in  his  Historical  Memoirs 
repeatedly  mentions  the  two  species,  doubtless  was  personally  familiar 
with  them;  for  he  locates  them  in  Szen^'uan/  and  we  know  that  he,  a 
great  traveller  and  observer,  accompanied  the  military  expedition  of  the 
Emperor  Wu  sent  in  B.C.  iii  into  Sze-ch'uan  and  Yun-nan.  *  Again 
and  again,  Chinese  authors  in  the  beginnii^  of  our  era  point  to  that  ter- 
ritory as  the  stronghold  of  the  rhinoceros.  We  noticed  that  Kuo  P'o 
of  the  third  century  alludes  to  Mount  Liang  in  Sze-ch'uan  as  its  habitat 
(p.  94) ;  and  we  may  add  to  this  the  weighty  testimony  of  Ch'ang  K'u 

^le,  sometimes  designate  the  bafialo"the  water-rbinoceros"  (shut  se).  In  the  pre- 
Christian  era  the  wora  se  invariably  applied  to  the  stngle-homed  rhinoceros,  — a  fact 
confirmed  by  the  concordance  of  the  word  with  Tibetan  (b)se  (p.  116).  In  times 
fidlowiiu  the  ultimate  eictermination  of  this  spedes  on  Chinese  soil,  this  word  natu- 
rally fell  into  disuse  and  became  open  to  other  functions;  while  ji  is  still  retained  as 
the  general  word  for  rhinoceros,  whether  single  or  two  homed.  The  word  se  was 
tran^erred  to  the  buSalo,  because  to  a  n^ve  and  primitive  mind  the  two  animals, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  world-wide  propagation  of  this  notion,  bear  a 
striking  sirnilarity  to  each  other.  The  attribute  "water"  fits  both  with  their  fond- 
ness for  lying  embedded  for  hours  in  mud  and  water.  A  sequel  of  this  transfer  in 
meaning,  then,  was  the  impres^on  of  recent  Chinese  authors  that  the  word  se  had 
denoted  also  the  wild  buffmo  or  ox  in  the  times  of  antiquity.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
phantom.  The  most  instructive  passage  where  the  words  it  and  shui  te  are  used  to- 
gether in  close  succession  occurs  in  Sung  shi  (Ch.  489,  p.  i),  where  it  is  said,  in  the 
chapter  on  Champa  (Chan -ch 'big),  that  "the  country  ahounds  in  peacocks  and  rhi- 
noceros (n  niu),  that  the  people  keep  yellow  oxen  and  buffalo  ishui  niu),  and  that 
those  engaged  in  the  capture  oi  rhinoceros  and  elephant  (si  suing)  pay  a  tax  on  them 
to  the  kuig;  they  eat  the  flesh  of  wild  goats  and  buffalo  (skui  se)."  ui  Siam,  pennis- 
sion  to  capture  wild  depfaanta  must  still  be  obtained  from  the  Government,  and  for 
each  animal  caught  a  royalty  of  ^150  is  paid  {C.  C,  Hansen,  Daiiy  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports,  191 1,  p.  751).  In  mediaeval  times  when  the  rhinoceros  became  grad- 
ually scarcer  on  Chinese  soil,  and  the  supply  of  its  skin  no  longer  satisfied  the  de- 
mand for  it,  buflalo-hide  was  substituted  for  it.  Chinese  authors,  with  fair  accuracy, 
indicate  the  time  when  this  change  went  into  eSect.  A  book  Ts'e  tin  hai  ts'o,  quoted 
in  the  cyclopsdia  Yen  kien  lei  hart  (Ch,  238,  p.  4},  states  in  substance  that  what  is 
designated  rhinoceros-hide  armor  in  the  T'ang  History  is  at  present  made  from  buffalo 
hide,  but  continues  under  the  general  name  rhinoceros"  (si).  The  Chinese,  accord- 
ingly, were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ancient  cuirasses  were  wrought  from 
rhmoceros-hide.  and  that  buffalo-hide  was  a  later  substitute.  Ch'fing  Ta-ch'ang,  who 
wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  in  a  discour^  on  defensive  armor 
(inserted  in  Wu  pet  chi,  published  in  I6ai  by  Mao  YUan-i,  Ch.  105,  p.  4)  that  the 
skin  of  a  domesticated  ammal  like  the  ox  is  always  handy,  while  the  two  rhinoceroses 
nand  se  cannot  be  reared,  and  their  skins  are  not  always  obtainable;  and  that  in  his 
time  armor  was  produced  from  buSalo-hide.  In  Vanz  shu  (Ch.  41,  p.  i)  the  tribute 
sent  by  the  district  of  Kuang-ling  in  Yang-chou  (circnit  of  Huai-nan)  is  slated  to 
have  consisted  of  armor  maoe  from  buS^o-hide  (skui  se  kia).  The  rhinoceros  a 
here  out  of  the  question,  as  it  did  not  occur  in  that  region;  and  the  geographical 
chapters  of  the  T'ang  Aimals  pve  us  the  best  clew  to  the  tracing  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  rhmoceros  in  the  China  of  that  period.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  term  jAb«  jj  ("  water  rhinoceros  ")  is  still  employed  with  reference  to  the  rhinoceros 
only,  not  the  buffalo.  Chung  Kia-fu  writing  m  1845  (Ck'un  ts'ao  fang  chi,  Ch.  30, 
p.  13)  makes  the  remark  that  "the  cups  and  dishes  carved  from  rhmoceros-hom 
(si  kto)  in  his  time  are  not  from  the  genuine  rhinoceros  {skui  si),  but  from  the  horn 
of  a  wild  ox  (ye  niu)  in  the  countries  of  the  fordgn  barbarians." 

^Skiki,  Ch,  117,  p.  3  b. 

'  Chavannks,  Les  Mtimoires  historiques  de  Se-ma  Ts'ien,  Vd,  I,  p.  xxxi. 
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ot  the  period  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  (365-419),  who  in  his  interesting  work 
Hua  yang  kuo  chi  ascribes  colossal  rhinoceroses  to  the  country  o£  Pa, 
the  ancient  designation  for  the  eastern  part  of  Sze-ch'uan,  and  further 
places  the  animal  in  the  district  of  Hui-wu,  the  present  Hui-li  in  the 
prefecture  erf  Ning-yQan,  province  of  Sze-ch'uan. '  However  doubtful 
the  exact  date  of  the  work  Pie  lu  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  it  plainly 
indicates  south-western  China  in  its  whole  range  as  the  geographical 
area  oi  the  rhinoceros  (p.  135). 

With  thdr  victorious  advance  toward  the  south-east  in  the  third  and 
second  centuries  B.C.,  the  horizon  of  the  Chinese  people  widened;  and 
they  encountered  the  two-homed  rhinoceros  also  in  Tonking.*  The 
tributes  oi  Uve  rhinoceroses^sent  to  the  Chinese  Court  from  that  region 
have  been  mentioned  (p.  80).  lAa  Hin-kl,  author  of  the  Records  of 
Kiao-chou,  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  gives  a  perfectly  correct 
description  of  the  two-homed  Annamese  rhinoceros  (p.  93).  T'ao 
Himg-king,  the  universal  genius  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  logically 
combines  the  ancient  information  relative  to  the  south-west  with  the 
additional  experience  coming  from  the  conquered  south-east:  Hu-nan, 
Yun-nan,  and  Kiao-chou  in  Tonking,  according  to  him,  represent  the 
home  of  the  rhinoceros  (p.  136).  This  alliance  of  the  two  geographical 
zones  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  interest,  for  this  observation  of  T'ao  Himg- 
king  ineontrovertibly  proves  that  the  word  si  can  but  signify  the 
rhinoceros,  and  particularly  the  two-homed  species.  When  the  Chinese 
first  struck  the  rhinoceros  of  Annam,  the  matter  is  not  reported  as  a 
novd  experience;  but  they  merely  renewed  an  old  ^cperience  which  they 
had  long  before  made  in  their  own  country ,  and  appUed  the  same  familiar 
wcml  to  it.  If  the  si  of  Tanking  is  the  rhinoceros  (and  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  doubt  about  it)  ,*  the  W  formerly  recorded  in  Sze-ch'uan,  Yun-nan, 


■  Ts'Un  Han  shu,  Ch.  aS  b,  p.  17.  Thus  the  pseudo-embassy  of  the  Emperor 
Marc  Aurel,  presenting  in  166  a.d.  the  Annamese  products  ivoiy,  rbiDoceros-hom 
and  tortoise-^ell,  and  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  Later  Han  Dynas^  (Hirth, 
China  and  the  Roman  Orient,  pp.  43, 176),  was  not  the  first  to  make  the  rninoceros- 
bom  of  Annum  known  to  the  Chinese,  who  were  acquainted  with  it  at  least  two  cen- 
turies earlier. 

•  The  fact  is  still  evidenced  by  present-day  conditions  and  the  continuous  trade 
carried  on  at  all  times  in  rhinoceros-horn  from  Annam  to  China,  Compare  G. 
Dbv£ria,  Histoire  des  relations  de  la  Chine  avec  I'Annam,  pp.  4'.  88  {Paris,  1880); 
S.  W.  Williams  (The  Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  p.  9^)  states  that  the  best  sort  of 
rhinoceros- horn  comes  from  Siam  and  Cochinchina,  selling  at  times  for  J300  apiece, 
while  that  from  India,  Sumatra,  and  southern  Africa,  represents  an  inferior  sort,  and 
sells  for  $30  and  upwards  apiece.  For  the  middle  ages  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Chao  Ju-kua  (Hirth's  and  RoCEHnx's  translation,  p.  46).  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  word  le  gradually  sank  into  oblivion  in  the  post-Christian  era,  and  was 
superseded  by  the  esclusive  use  of  the  word  ti,  which  was  then  applied  also  to  the 
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etc. ,  must  likewise  be  the  rhinoceros;  and  T'ao  Hut^-Idng  is  our  witness 
in  establishing  the  identity  of  the  animal  as  occurring  in  the  Chinese 
and  Indo-Chinese  zones.  This  fact  is  bome  out  also  by  the  coincideace 
of  the  definitions  contributed  by  Kuo  P'o  and  Liu  Hin-k'i. 

In  the  T'ang  period  (618-906)  the  animal  must  have  been  plentiful 
in  many  parts  of  China.  The  geogr^hical  section  in  the  Annals  of 
that  dynasty  carefully  enumerates  the  various  articles  sent  up  to  the 
capital  as  taxes  from  every  district;  and  it  is  the  local  products  which 
come  into  question.  Besides,  rhinoceros-horn,  as  far  as  I  know,  was 
not  imported  at  that  time  from  beyond  the  sea.  The  present  terri- 
tory of  the  province  of  Hu-nan  in  central  China  seems  to  have  then 
abounded  in  the  animal,'  for  no  less  than  eight  localities  within  its 
boundaries  are  on  record  which  furnished  rhinoceros-hom  to  the  Court: 
viz.,  Li-yang  in  Li  diou,  circuit  of  Shan-nan;  Wu-ling  in  Lang-chou; 
K'ien-chung  in  K'ien-chou;  Lu-kl  in  Ch'£n-chou;  Lu-yang  in  Kin- 
chou;  Lii^-k'i  in  K'i  chou  (modem  Yung-shun  fu);  Kiang-hua  in  Tao- 
chou,  circuit  of  Kiang-nan;  and  Shao-yang  in  Shao-chou.  Rhinoceros- 
hom  was  further  supplied  from  Lung-k'i  in  Tsiang-chou,  from  T'an- 
yang  in  Sii-chou,  Sze-ch'uan;  from  Ts'ing-hua  in  Shi-chou  (now  Shi- 
nan  fu)  in  Hu-pei  Province;  from  Yi-ts'uan*  in  Yi-chou,  province  of 
Kuei-chou;  from  Annam;  and  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  were  sent 
from  ling-nan  (Kuang-tung),  forming  the  southern  part  of  Yang-chou.* 
Is  it  conceivable  that  the  tribute  of  those  r^ions  should  have  con- 
sisted of  bovine  horns  which  have  hardly  any  commercial  value? 
Prom  medixval  times  onward,  as  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  more  and  more  advanced,  and  their  intercourse  and  trade  with 
the  nations  of  the  southern  ocean  increased,  they  became  cognizant  of 
the  existence  (rf  the  rhinoceros  in  India,  *  Java,  *  and  Sumatra,  and  even 

siiigle-homed  rhinoceros.  The  rhinoceros  of  India  is  indeed  designated  si  (Hou  Han 
tkit,  Ch.  I  [8,  p.  5  b;  Nan  ski,  Ch.  78,  p.  7;  T'ang  skit,  Ch.  321  A,  p.  10  b).  This  proves 
again  tliat  the  word  si  refers  to  the  rhinoc«roa,  and  to  this  animal  only. 

*  Hu-nan,  as  said  before,  is  mentioned  also  by  T'ao  Hung-kin^.  In  this  province 
fonnerl^  occurred  both  the  rhinoceros  and  the  elothant,  furnishing  bide  and  ivoTj, 
respectively,  at  the  time  of  the  Chou  dynasty  (Hirtb,  The  Aadent  History  of 
China,  p.  131,  and  above,  p.  139).  la  Hu-nan  fari£  ten  chi,  "Records  of  the  Local 
Products  of  Hu'iian  "  (Ch.  3,  p.  14;  edition  of  1S46),  it  is  stated  that  there  was  rhi> 
noc«ro8-hom  among  the  loi^  products  seat  as  tribute  from  Heng-chou;  the  text  is 

Suoted  from  KinyH  cki,  a  geographical  description  of  China,  which,  according  to 
RKTSCHNBiDBK  (Bot.  Sin.,  pt.  1,  p.  163),  was  published  in  1080  a.d. 

*  Plavfair,  Nos.  63S1,  6713  (3d  ed..  No.  5701}. 

*  PLAYFAnt,  No.  8350  (3d  ed.  No.  3939).  Ctnnpare  r'ang  sk*.  Chs.  40,  pp.  t  b,  6b; 
41,  pp.  9a,  9b,  loa;  43,  p.  I  a. 

*  See  note  3  on  p.  163. 

*  As  r^ards  Java,  rhinoceros-hom  is  listed  among  its  products  in  T'ong  sk» 

--■  - -    -  ■'■    "  "  ■     ^  "     o  jkAj-cmiw, Vol. r 
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Africa.  The  interesting  notes  of  Chao  Ju-kua  written  in  1235.'  em- 
inently translated  and  interpreted  by  Histh  and  Rockhill,  aSord  an 
excellent  view  of  all  the  localities  from  which  rhinoceros-hom  was 
traded  to  China,  during  the  middle  ages ;  *  he  refers  to  the  Berbera  coast 
as  producing  big  horns  (p.  138),  and  records  them  also  for  the  island  of 
Pemba  (p.  149).* 

Returning  to  China,  we  find  trustworthy  accounts,  according  to 
which  the  rhinoceros  has  persisted  there  in  some  localities  at  least 
down  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Kuo  Yun-tao,  who  composed  an  elabo- 
rate history  of  Sze-di'uan  in  the  thirteenth  century,*  states  that  the 
region  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  south-west  {Si-nan  I)  harbors  a 
great  number  of  rhinoceroses  and  elephants;  and  this  ^rees  with  the 
above  statement  of  Su  Stmg  (p.  140)  that  rhinoceros-horns  came  from 
Sze-chSian  at  the  same  period.  As  the  author  includes  also  the  prov- 
ince of  Kuei-cbou,  we  are  allowed  to  presume  that  the  two-homed 
rhinoceros  still  inhabited  the  f(Mests  of  Sze-ch^ian  and  Kuei-diou  during 
the  ^;e  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1378).'  In  the  year  987,  as  narrated 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Sung  Dynasty,  *  a  rhinoceros  penetrated  from  the 
southern  part  of  K'ien  into  Wao-chou'  where  people  sdzed  and  slew  it, 


of  short  swords  with  hilts  of  rhinoceros-hom  or  gold,  &nd  records  the  word  ti-mi  as 
the  native  name  of  the  rhinoceros.  This  word  is  not  Javanese,  in  which  the  animal 
is  called  warak,  but  is  presumably  traceable  to  the  Kawi  language  (compare  the 
discussions  of  this  word  by  G.  Scblggbi.,  Touni  Pao,  Vol.  X,  1899,  p.  373;  and  P. 
PKLLun,  Buii.de  I' EcoUfrattfaiie,  Vol.  IV,  1904,  p.  310). 
>  PSLLIOT,  Vouni  Pao,  1913,  p.  449. 

*  At  least  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  carved  objects  of  rhinoceros-hom  were 
traded  to  China  from  the  Roman  Orient  and  India  (Hirtb,  China  and  the  Roman 
Orient,  p.  46).  In  the  year  73a  a  tribute  of  rhinoceros-hom  from  Persia  is  mentioned 
(Ch&vaknes,  Touni  Pao,  1904,  p.  51). 

*  The  Geo^phy  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  {Ta  Ming  i  t'u«t  chi,  ed.  of  1461,  Ch.  01, 
foL  20)  lists  rhmoceros-hom  also  among  the  products  of  Ambia  (T'ien-fani).  Un- 
der the  Ming,  rhinoceros-hom  was  imported  to  China  from  Champa,  Combodja, 
Malaccf^  B<mieo,  Siam,  Bengal,  and  rninoceros-flesh  from  Java.  These  data  are 
derived  from  the  Si  yang  ck'aa  hang  Hen  /«  by  Huang  Sifii^-tsteg,  published  in  1530 
(reprint«d  in  Pit  hia  thai  Is'ung  sku) ;  this  is  the  most  convenient  woric  on  the  coun- 
tries 61  the  Indian  Ocean  and  on  Chinese  Imowledge  of  them  during  tJie  Ming,  and 
gives  more  information  than  the  Ming  Annals. 

*  Sku  kien  (Clt.  10.  p.  i),Tfpnaioi  in  Slum  shut  ko  Is'ung  iku.  Vol.  33.  The  pref- 
ace of  Li  Wte-tse  is  dated  1336. 

*  It  might  seem  that  the  rhinoceros  was  extinct  in  China  prefer  at  the  time  of 
the  YOan  period  (1371-1367),  judging  from  a  remark  made  by  Chou  Ta-kuan,  in 
his  Memoirs  on  the  Customs  of  Cambodja,  to  the  effect  that  the  Utter  country  har- 
txMS  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  the  wild  biiSalo,  and  the  moimtain-horse,  whidi  do  not 
occur  in  China  (Peluot,  Buiietin  de  rEcoltfratifaise,  Vol.  II,  1903,  p.  169);  but  the 
passage  is  by  no  means  concIustVB,  and  may  simply  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that 
the  author  t^  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  rhinoceros  in  China. 

*  Sung  ihi.  Chapter  Wu  king  eki,  quoted  in  7"w  sku  IH  ek'titg  (Chapter  on  Rhi- 
noceros). 

'  Now  the  district  of  Wan  in  K'uei-chou  fu,  Sie-ch'uan  Province. 
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keeping  its  stdn  and  hom.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Li  Shi-ch£n, 
who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  still  assigned  to  the  rhinoceros  the 
southern  portion  of  Yfln-nan  and  the  adjoinii^  Hbetan  regions.  Even 
at  the  present  time  the  rhinoceros  may  still  exist  in  isolated  ^)ots  on 
Chinese  territory. 

JOHAN  NEDHOr '  locates  it  in  the  province  of  Sze-ch'uan,  particularly 
near  the  small  town  of  Po  (P'a  is  presumably  meant). 

O.  Dappbb  *  appropriates  to  the  rhinoceros  Sze-ch'uan  and  Chucheu- 
fu  (?)  in  Kuang-si.  Du  Halde  *  ascribes  the  rhinoceros  to  the  prefecture 
of  Wu-chou  in  Kuang-si.  L.  Richasd*  states,  "On  account  of  the 
devastation  prevailing  in  Kuang-si,  a  great  niunber  of  wild  animals  are 
found  there:  the  tiger,  rhinoceros,  panther,  tapir,  wolf,  bear,  and  fox." 
The  zodlogist  W.  Masshall,  '  in  a  general  summary  of  the  Chinese 
fauna,  observes  that  the  south,  and  particularly  the  south-west,  of  China, 
harbor  decidedly  Indian  types  of  TnaTnTrmlq^  smong  these  the  Indian 
tapir  and  the  single-homed  rhinoceros. 

The  products  yielded  by  an  animal,  and  the  manner  of  their  utiliza- 
tion, allow  also  conclusdve  evidence  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  animal 
itself.  That  rhinoceros-hom  was  worked  in  ancient  times  and  well 
differentiated  from  other  ordinary  hom,  is  evidenced  by  the  curious 
fact  that  three  distinct  verbs  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  ivory, 
ordinary  hom,  and  rhinoceros-hom,  are  listed  in  the  dictionary  Erk  ya. 
The  carving  of  ivory  is  designated  by  the  word  ku  (No.  6348) ;  the  treat- 
ing of  ordinary  hom  (Ho),  by  the  word  feio;  *  the  carvii^  of  rhinoceros- 
hom  (si),  by  the  word  ts'o  or  ts'uo  (No.  11,766).  In  the  latter  case 
Mr.  Giles,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  has  justly  retained 
the  meaoing  "to  make  rhinoceros-hom  into  cups;  to  carve."  The 
word  is  apparently  identical  with  ts'o  (No.  11,778),  meaning  "to  file, 
trim,  cut,  plane,  polish,"  etc.,  including  all  the  various  manipulations  of 
the  carver. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  a 

>  Die  Gesantschaft  der  ostindischen  Geselschaft,  p.  348  (Amsterdam,  i6€9). 

*  Beachryving  des  Keizenyks  van  Taising  of  Sina,  p.  230  (Amsterdam,  1670). 
'  A  Description  of  the  Empire  of  China.  Vol.  I,  p.  121  {London,  1738). 

*  Comprehensive  Geography  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  p.  198  (Shanghai,  1908). 

'  Die  Tierwelt  Chinas  {Zeilsckrift  fur  Naturaisstnschaften,  Vol.  73,  1900,  p.  73). 

*  Composed  ti  tlie  classifier  kia  ('horn')  at  the  foot,  and  the  phonetic  comple- 
ment Mo  ('to  learn').  The  character  is  not  contained  in  our  current  Chinese  dic- 
tionaries (not  even  in  Falladius)  ;  students  of  Chinese  will  easily  find  it  in  K'ang-hi's 
Dictionary  under  classifier  148  (13  strokes,  first  character).  The  definition  of  the 
word  kto  given  by  the  Shuo  win  —  cki  kio  ("to  treat  hom")  —  calls  for  attention, 
any  word  like  cuttine  or  carving  bein^  avoided.  The  aadent  Chinese  were  familiar 
with  all  pixKesses  of  homework  (soaking,  slicing,  welding,  etc.),  which  are  described 
in  the  Ch<m  li,  , 
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rhinoceros-hom  is  capable  of  being  carved,  but  that  the  horn  of  a  bovine 
animal  cannot  be  carved.  These  boras,  biologically,  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  origin  and  structure.  The  Chinese  were  quite  right  in  re- 
garding the  rhinoceros-hom  as  a  marvel  of  nature,  for  it  is  a  unique 
phenomenon  of  creation.  It  is  composed  of  a  sohd  mass  of  agglutinated 
hairs  or  bristles,  and  has  no  firm  attachment  to  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
which  are  merely  roughened  and  somewhat  elevated  so  as  to  fit  into  the 
concave  base  of  the  solid  horn.  Ox,  sheep,  or  antelope,  however,  have 
hollow  horns;  deer  and  giraffe,  bony  antlers.  None  of  these  is  fit  to  be 
worked  into  a  cup;  and  a  cup  carved  from  a  horn  can  mean  nothing  but 
one  carved  from  rhinoceros-horn.  Horns  of  bovine  animals,  as  we  all 
know,  may  be  utilized  as  drinking-vessels,  or,  as  among  primitive  tribes, 
as  powder-flasks,  or,  as  among  the  Tibetans,  even  as  snuff-bottles,  or,  as 
in  India,  to  pour  out  holy  water;  but  they  are  by  nature  made  ready  for 
use,  and  do  not  require  any  carving.  The  se  kut^  of  antiquity  are 
certainly  cups  carved  from  rhinoceros-horn,'  not  cups  of  bufialo- 
horn,  as  Mr.  Giles  (No.  10,398)  has  it  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Dictionary. 

Naturally,  none  of  those  ancient  drinking-horns  has  survived,  but  at 
a  later  time  they  were  imitated  in  bronze.  There  are,  at  least,  some 
bronze  drinking-cups  preserved,  which  are  connected  by  Chinese 
archaeologists  with  the  drinkii^-horns  of  antiquity.  In  the  Po  ku  t'u 
lu  (Ch.  16,  p.  16)  an  illustration  (Fig.  23)  is  given  under  the  title  Han 
ki  shou  pet  ("cup  with  the  head  of  a  sacrificial  bull,  of  the  Han  period"). 
A  similar  bronze  (Fig.  24)  is  figured  in  the  Kin  shi  so,  with  the  legend 
Chou  St  kttng  ("rhinoceros-horn  cup  of  the  Chou  period"),*  The  text 
of  the  Po  ku  t'u  lu  quotes  the  passage  of  the  Shi  king  in  which  the  se 
kung  are  spoken  of  (above,  p.  159),  and  says  that  this  bronze  cup  comes 
very  near  to  them.  The  bull-head  is  certainly  a  feature  which  originated 
only  subsequently  in  bronze-casting,  when  the  accepted  forms  of  the 
horn  cups  were  imitated  in  bronze.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  cup,  as 
figured  in  the  Sung  Catalogue  of  Bronzes,  corresponds  in  a  measure  to 
the  form  of  a  rhinoceros-hom  inverted  and  hollowed  out  from  the  base. 

'  LQcewiae  Palladius  (Vol.  I,  p.  136)  and  CoWxsuK  (p.  451). 

*  The  authenticity  of  the  spedmen  of  the  Kin  ahi  io  seems  somewhat  contestable. 
The  head  is  that  of  a  sta£,  but  is  equipped  with  ox-homs.  The  dating  in  the  Chou 
period  is  arbitrary  and  unsupported  by  evidence.  It  is  remarked  in  the  expianatoiy 
text  that  it  is  not  known  whether  the  piece  is  a  rhinoceros-hom  cup  (w  kunt).  The 
Eimilarity  of  the  two  specimens  (Fies.  23,  34)  with  the  rhyton  of  the  Greeks  is  appar- 
ent, but  there  is  no  necessity  of  assuming  an  historical  interrelation  of  the  two  types. 
Both  were  independently  developed  from  natural  horns  used  as  drinkiog-cups, 
which  were  subsequently  imitated  in  more  durable  materials,  like  clay  and  metal. 
Moreover,  the  Greek  rhytoQ  has  a  feature  lacking  in  the  Qiinese  specimens, —  a 
single  oblong  loop-handle. 
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As  stated  by  a  great  number  of  oommentaries,*  the  »  hung  were  carved 
from  wood  if  rhuiocero&>hora  were  laddng.  Certainly,  tiiere  could  have 
never  been  any  want  of  bovine  horns;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  an 
ox-horn  should  have  been  ever  reproduced  in  wood.  Fan  Qi'b^-ta,  . 
in  his  Kui  hat  yU  king  chi*  has  a  note  to  the  effect  that  "the  people  on 
the  seacoast  make  cups  from  ox-horn  (mu  kio  pet)  by  splitting  the  horn 


Poind  ([ram  Po  to  fa  te). 


in  two  and  smoothing  the  edges  to  enable  them  to  drink  wine  from  them, 
which  appears  as  a  survival  of  the  ancient  rhinoceros-horn  goblets." 
They  did  not  carve  their  cups  from  ox-horn,  however;  they  merely 
split  the  latter,  as  the  author  advisedly  says. ' 

'  See  Vu  thu  Is*  ch'ttig,  K'ao  kung  Utn,  sect.  197,  kung  pu. 

•  Bditton  of  CU  p»  tsH  ckai  Wung  tku,  p.  14  b. 

■  It  ma;  be  stated  positively  that  «  confusioa  of  rhinoceroe  and  os  horns  (or 
any  other  horns)  is  absolutely  impossible,  the  two  bein^  entirely  distinct  oivanic 
soDstances  of  dinerent  origin  and  strucUue;  and  we  are  qmte  wining  to  believe  Ct^ng 
^-nao,  the  author  d  Yukuan  ki  win  eaily  in  the  thirteenth  centiOT,  that  an  artisan 
c^  Shuang-Uu  hien  in  Ch'teg-tn  f  u,  irtio  chanced  upon  the  idea  d  nuuong  ox-hom  into 
rhiDoceroe-IiDni,  waa  not  very  successfid  in  passing  off  his  ware,  because  it  did  not 
exhibit  any  of  the  properties  of  rhinoceros-bom.   The  latter  is  indeed  a  unique  product 
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The  Chcu  U  has  a  report  on  the  office  of  the  bom-collectors  (kio 
jtn)  whose  task  it  was  to  collect  teeth,  horns,  and  bones  in  mountains 
and  marshy  places.'  Ch€ng  K'ang-ch'6ng  of  the  second  century  a.d. 
comments  that  the  big  ones  among  these  objects  came  from  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros,  those  of  small  dimensions  came  from  Cer- 
vidae.    They  did  not  pick  up  ox-homs.    The  word  kio  ("hom")  is 


used  also  in  the  sense  of  a  vessel  carved  from  bom;  and  there  are 
several  types  of  ancient  bronze  vessels,  the  names  of  which  are  written 
with  characters  combined  with  the  classifier  kio  ("horn").  This 
would  hardly  be  the  case  if  these  various  bronze  forms  did  not  go 
back  to  older  vessels  carved  from  horn.  He  who  will  study  the 
illustrations  c£  these  cups  in  the  Po  ku  t'u  lu,  or  in  the  T'u  shu  tsi 
dt'tng,  where  they  are  reproduced  after  the  former  work,  will  be  struck 
by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest  resemblance  to  ox- 

ct  nature  and  has  no  substitute.  A  very  ioterestinK  piece  of  ancient  Japanese  pot- 
tery in  the  Imperial  Muaeuni  of  TOkyO(Geured  by  N.G.  MuNRO.Prchiatoric  Japan, 
p.  483)  is  made  in  imitation  of  an  oiumal  a  horn,  bearing  a  striking  resembl^iu  to 
a  rbinoccros-hom. 

■BioT.Chonli.VoI.  I,  p.378.  TbeCAowKdcscribestherbinoceroS'bomasTdknr 
(VoL  n.  p.  586). 
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boms,  but  display  most  elegant  shapes  of  soft,  rounded  outlines,  sudi  as 
could  have  been  carved  only  from  rhinoceros-hom.  Moreover,  these 
horn  vessels  were  differentiated  according  to  their  capacities:  the  vessd 
kio  (No.  32i8)  containing  one  pint  {shir^);  the  vessel  ku  (No.  6aai), 
two  pints;  the  vessel  cki  (No.  1935),  three  pints; '  the  vessel  kio  ("  horn  "), 
four  pints;*  the  vessel  kung  or  kuattg  (No.  6393),  seven  pints.  All  of 
these  served  the  same  purpose, — they  were  filled  with  wine;  and  the 
ancient  tradition  is  that  the  bad  or  tardy  disciple,  or  whoever  had 
violated  a  rule  or  lost  a  game,  was  forced  to  empty  the  horn  at  a  draught 
by  way  of  punishment.*  Now,  there  could  be  no  greater  absurdity  than 
to  suppose  that  these  drinking-homs  were  veritable  ox-homs,  whether 
from  a  wild  or  domesticated  ox.,  and  were  emptied  at  a  draught  by  those 
wretched  fellows.  Every  former  German  student  knows  from  experi- 
ence that  an  (a-hom  contains  such  a  voliune  of  hguor,  that  even  the 
strongest  drinker  in  the  world  oould  not  empty  it  at  a  draught;  and  every 
one  who  has  lived  amoi^  the  Chinese  is  acquainted  with  those  tiny  bits 
of  porcelain  cups  from  which  they  enjoy  their  hot  rice-wine  during 
meals,  and  knows  how  limited  their  abilities  in  Baccho  are.  The 
punishment  of  fordi^  a  negUgent  student  to  do  away  with  a  quantity 
of  wine  contained  in  a  buffalo-horn  would  certainly  have  been  most 
efficient  in  killing  him  instantly  and  saving  further  trouble  about  him; 
that,  however,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  law-giver.  Naturally, 
these  drinkit^-cups  of  early  antiquity  were  nothii^  but  miniature  cups 
carved  from  rhinoceros-hom.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  horn  of  the  rhino- 
ceros, whidi  renders  this  cup  eUgible  as  a  fit  means  cS.  correction,  for  "  the 
horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  terrible  to  its  enemies;  and  for  this  reason  the 
holy  emperors  of  old,  in  condemnit^  a  man  to  empty  a  cup  by  way  of 
punishment,  wanted  it  to  be  made  from  rhinoceros-hom."  *  The 
terror  which  the  animal  was  able  to  inspire  in  man  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  culprit,  and  this  was  the  essential  point  of  his 
punishment.  Similar  was  the  idea  when  the  rhinoceros-hom  cup  was 
emptied  on  the  occasion  of  a  vow;  as  in  the  case  of  the  three  lords  who 
pledged  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Tsin,  with  imprecations  of  calamities  to 


a  the  first  part  of  the 

•CompareBiOT,  Choiili,  Vol.  I,  p.  a59;Vol.  II,  p.  17.  In  one  passage  of  the  Li  t* 
(ed.  ConvRBUR,  Vol.  II,  p.  618),  horns  (together  with  hia)  appear  as  saciifidal  cups, 
from  which  to  pour  out  Libations  to  the  ancestors. 
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themselves  should  they  break  their  word.'  As  Wang  Fu  says  in  the 
Po  ku  t'u  lu  (quoted  above,  p.  131),  the  rhinoceros  represented  on  the 
bronze  vine-kettles  of  the  Shang  period  was  a  fit  emblem  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  drinker,  and  to  inculcate  in  him  moderation:  as  the 
rhinoceros  is  capable  of  doing  injury  to  man,  so  excessive  indulgence 
in  spirits  might  harm  him.* 

We  now  recognize  that  the  rhinoceros,  looked  upon  as  a  moral  and 
educational  factor,  moves  on  the  same  line  as  the  monoceros  hiai-chai 
discussed  above  (p.  115),  which  is  able  to  decide  judicial  proceedii^^.' 
This  inward  affinity  proves  that  this  monoceros  is  a  legitimate  offshoot 
of  the  rhinoceros.  We  have  seen  that  the  single-homed  rhinoceros  se 
existed  in  the  country  of  Ch'u  in  the  be^nnii^  dE  the  Chou  dynasty 
(p.  160),  and  it  was  among  the  people  of  Ch'u  that  the  notion  and  word 
Mai  ckai  originated  (p.  115).  The  transformation  into  a  goat  of  what 
originally  was  the  rhinoceros  was  devdoped  by  the  notion  of  "buttii^" 
under  the  influence  of  a  legend  emanating  from  Ch'u,  which  unfortunate- 
ly is  lost. 

In  past  times  the  rhinoceros  was  so  plentiful  in  the  home  of  the 
Chinese,  that  carvings  from  its  horn  belonged  to  the  common  household 
objects,  especially  at  the  period  b^ore  the  utilization  of  metals,  when 
wood,  bone,  horn,  antler,  and  stone  furnished  the  material  for  the  making 
of  implements. 

There  are  other  objects  stated  to  have  been  made  of  rhinoceros- 
horn,  where  the  supposition  Uiat  ox-hom  might  be  involved  is  ^[ain 
out  of  the  question.  In  the  tuography  of  Li  Se,  who  died  in  b.c.  308/ 
objects  carved  from  rhinoceros-horn  and  ivory  {si  siang  k'i)  are  men- 
tioned, and  classed  among  (^ets  de  vertu.*  Implements  of  ox-horn 
would  certainly  not  rank  in  this  category.  According  to  Hou  Han  sku* 
seals  were  cut  out  of  rhinoceros-horn  and  ivory.    Everybody  knows  the 

1  TscHBPB,  f.  c.  Tliewarlikecharacterc^tberhiiiocerosiBstilliadicatedbythelit- 
eraiy  dBsignatioa  Si  pu  for  the  Board  of  War  (Ping  pit)  and  the  rhinoceros  forming 
the  bat^  of  the  ninth  grade  of  the  nuUtary  officials. 

■  The  rhinoceros  as  a  means  of  punishment  appears  also  in  the  case  of  Wan  of 
Sung,  who  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes  by  being  bound  up  in  a  rhinoceros-hide  {Tso 
chMon,  Chuang  kvng,  twelfth  year:  Lbggb.  Chinese  Classics,  Vol.  V,  p.  89). 

*  In  the  time  of  the  philosopher  Wang  Ch'ung,  who  wrote  his  work  Ltin  htng  in 
83  or  83  A.D.,  Kao  Yao  and  this  creature  were  painted  in  the  cour^rards  of  pubUc 
building;  the  latter,  in  agreement  with  the  ancient  definitions,  apparently  as  a  goat 
with  a  smele  horn,  for  it  instinctively  knew  the  guilty.  When  Kao  Yao  administeFed 
justice  and  entertained  doubts  of  a  man's  guilt,  he  ordered  this  goat  to  disentangle 
the  case;  it  butted  the  guilty  party,  but  spared  the  innocent  C^okxb,  Lun-h£ng, 
pt.  II,  p.  321). 

*  Giles,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  464. 

*  Shi  ki,  Ch.  87,  p.  2  b. 

*  Cb.  40,  p.  5  a. 
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square  and  rectangular  cubes  in  which  Chinese  seals  are  shaped,  and 
to  cut  such  a  seal  out  of  os-hom  is  impossible. 

Finally,  the  memorable  passage  in  the  Chou  li  from  which  we  started, 
and  that  is  discussed  in  the  following  chapter,  regarding  the  manufacture 
of  hide  armor,  is  sufficient  evidence  in  itself  that  the  hide  in  question 
is  only  that  of  the  rhinoceros.  Mr.  Giles  renders  the  words  se  and  si 
indiscriminately  by  "bovine  aoinial;"  it  is  manifest,  however,  from  the 
text  in  question,  that  se  and  si  are  two  distinct  animals,  but  can  by  no 
means  be  two  distinct  bovine  animals.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chou  li 
speaks  of  three  kinds  of  cuirasses, —  those  made  from  the  hide  of  the 
two-homed  rhinoceros  (si) ,  which  conast  of  seven  layers,  and  will  last  a 
hundred  years;  those  made  from  the  hide  of  the  single-homed  rhinoceros 
(se) ,  -wiuch  consist  of  six  layers,  and  will  last  two  hundred  years;  and  those 
made  from  a  combination  of  both  hides,  which  oonast  of  five  layers,  and 
will  last  three  hundred  years.  The  skin  of  the  rhinoceros  was  utilized 
f  OT  the  manufacture  of  hide  armor,  because  it  was  the  thickest  and 
strongest  known  in  the  animal  kingdom,*  and  because  the  rhinoceros 
was  justly  considered  a  strong,  warlike,  and  long-lived  creature  (see 
p.  159) ;  and  the  qualities  of  the  animal  were  believed  to  be  transfused 
into  the  body  of  the  wearer  dE  the  cuirass.  The  angle-homed  rhinoceros 
was  the  b^ger  and  stronger  of  the  two  spedes  known;  and  fOT  this  reason 
armor  trom  its  hide  was  bdieved  to  last  twice  as  long  as  that  c^  the 
two-homed  kind.  We  notice  that  there  is  a  close  interrelation  between 
the  number  of  layers  of  the  hide  and  the  number  of  years  that  the 
armor  is  supposed  to  endure.  All  this  becomes  intelligible  only  if  we 
interpret  the  two  words  se  and  si  in  the  manner  that  has  been  proposed.* 
But  what  would  the  interpretation  be  if  the  armor  of  the  Chou  had  been 
made  from  the  hide  of  wild  bovine  animals?  The  passage,  in  this  case, 
could  receive  no  intelligent  and  convindng  interpretation.  That  bovine 
hide  can  be  utilized  in  the  making  of  armor,  nobody  denies.  It  is 
utteriy  inconceivable,  however,  that  the  ancient  Chinese  should  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  himt  wUd  bovine  animals,  in  order  to  secure  their 
skins  for  cuirasses,  dnce  they  were  in  possession  of  plenty  of  domestic 
cattiefrom  which  leather  was  obtainable;  and  this  one  certainly  could 


'  The  touxhness  and  durability  of  rhinoceros-hide  are  indicated  also  by  its  utilixa- 
tion  in  the  comn  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  which  was  fourfold.  The  innermost  coffin  was 
formed  by  hide  of  water-buSalo  and  rhinoceros,  each  three  inches  thick.  This  leather 
case  was  enclosed  in  a  coffin  cf  white  poplar  timber;  and  this  one,  in  two  others  ct 
catalpa-wood  (Cocvbeub,  Li  Id,  Vol.  I,  p.  184;  Lbggk's  translation  in  Saertd  Books 
ef  tkt  Bast,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  158). 

■  The  fact  that  the  general  notion  of  leather  and  hide  tf'i  ko)  was  closely  asBOci- 
Bted  with  rhinoceros-slcui  is  evidenced  by  Yen  Stai-ku  defining  that  term  by  the  words 
»'  se  {Ts'itn  Han  sku,  Cb.  38  b,  p.  16  b). 
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have  been  employed  with  greater  facility  and  the  same  result  for  the 
purpose  of  defence.  And  if  they  had  really  employed  cowhide  to  this 
end,  why  should  the  Chou  It  not  simply  state  that  cuirasses  were  made  of 
this  material  (niu  p'i)7  Why  should  it  introduce  the  story  of  two  won- 
derful animals  se  and  si,  interwoven  with  religious  beUefs  of  longevity, 
if  nothii^  but  a  mere  every-day  cowhide  was  at  issue?  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  sldn  of  ox  or  cow  was  never, 
for  religious  reasons,  employed  in  ancient  China  in  the  makii^  of  armor. 
The  ox  was  a  sacred,  and  in  a  measure  inviolable  animal,  looked  upon  as 
the  hel{nimte  in  gaining  man's  daily  bread.  He  was  the  animal  sacrificed 
to  the  deities  Heaven  and  Earth.  There  is  no  account  to  the  effect 
that  neat-leather  was  ever  employed  for  cuirasses;  while  the  tradition 
that  rhinoceros-skin  is  a  fit  material  for  this  purpose,  as  we  saw,  has 
been  maintained  even  by  later  authors. 
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"Your  subject  has  heard  that  the  army  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  is  rather  maintained  for  the  assurance  of  peace 
than  for  the  purpose  of  aggressive  war.  The  Empire  and 
all  its  inhabitants  being  your  own,  is  it  worth  while  wast* 
ing  a  day's  business  on  the  land  of  the  Barbarians,  or  diiv- 
ine  a  single  horse  to  exhaustion  on  their  behalf?" 

Memorial  of  Huai-nan-tsb  to  the  Emperor  Wu. 

Defensive  armor,  as  employed  in  the  epoch  of  antiquity,  is  char- 
acterized by  the  absence  of  any  metal.*  During  the  Chou  period 
(B.C.  1133-355)  harness  was  excluavely  made  of  hide  (lorica  of  the 
Romans).  Ts'ai  Ch'6n,  in  his  commentary  to  the  Shu  king  (published 
in  i3io),  makes  this  crarect  general  observation  on  the  subject:  "In 
ancient  canonical  literature  it  is  a  question  only  of  cuirasses  {kia, 
No.  1 167)  and  leather  helmets  (cfcow,  No.  3463).  Prior  to  the  time  (^  the 
Ts'in,  metal  armor  (k'ai,  No.  5798)  and  metal  helmets  {tou  mou,  Nos. 
11,434,  8041)  were  not  in  existence.  The  ancients  availed  them- 
selves of  hide  for  the  making  of  armor  (kia).    From  the  time  of  the 

*  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  investigation  to  give  a  detailed  history  of 
Chinese  defensive  armor  of  all  periods,  or  to  describe  each  and  every  type  of  armor 
mentioned  in  Chinese  records.  Such  a  task  would  require  dwelling  at  great  length  on 
the  militarv  organization  and  activities  of  every  dynasty ,  and  woiud  swell  into  several 
volumes  of  questionable  practical  value.  It  is  merely  my  intention  to  outline  the 
principal  and  conspicuous  features  of  the  general  development  of  the  matter,  and  to 
emphadie  those  types  of  armor  which  are  of  particular  mterest  to  the  archsolo^t 
and  ethnologist.  Only  those  Chinese  records  which  have  a  real  value  for  an  historical 
consideration  of  this  subject  are  here  exhibited.  The  theories  of  the  philosophers 
and  the  later  l^endaiy  mventions  are  historically  worthless,  and  only  interesting 
for  what  they  are  worth, — ^in  their  quality  as  philosophy,  poetry,  or  folk-lore.  A 
pure  fable  it  is,  for  example,  when  the  philosopher  Kuan-tse  makes  ChH  Yu  (alleged 
B.C.  2698}  the  first  inventor  of  metal  armor  (k'ai),  and  when  as  late  a  work  as  the 
T'ai  po  yin  king  by  Li  Tsflan  of  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  CWylik,  Notes  on 
Chinese  Literature,  p.  90)  is  gradous  enough  to  ascribe  to  the  same  also  the  honor  of 
having  first  cut  hide  into  armor,  and  goes  on  to  construct  the  evolutionary  scheme 
that  3i£n-nung  made  weapons  of  stone,  Huang-ti  of  jade,  and  Ch'i  Yu  of  bright  met- 
al. The  famous  Ts'ao  Chi  (193-333)  is  credited  with  the  statement  that  the  fonner 
emperors  bestowed  on  offidab  an  armor  (k'ai)  called  "brilliant  like  ink"  (mo  huanf) 
and  another  called  "brilliant  like  light"  {mi«t  kvani),  one  suit  of  armor  with  a 
double  seat  in  the  trousers  (lian^  tattg  {No.  10,737)  k'ai),  one  suit  of  ring  and  chain 
armor  (Annn  lo  k'ai),  and  one  suit  of  norse  mail.  This  text  is  not  well  authenticat- 
ed, and  is  hardlj'  deservinzof  historical  credence.  The  ring  and  chain  armor  is 
an  anachronism  m  view  of  Ts'ao  Chi's  time;  and  any  armor  o!  the  designation  k'ai 
did  not  exist  under  the  andent  emperors.  The  expresaon  kuan  so  k'ai  occurring 
in  this  passage  is  explained  in  the  dictionary  Ckhit  tse  t'utif  as  identical  with  to 
kia  ("chain  armor"),  r'w  sku  Isi  ch'itig,  in  reproducing  this  passage,  writes  mo 
kuang,  as  above;  P'eiwH  ^» /u  has  in  its  place  Jk«(  twang  ("of  black  brilliancy"); 
and  Ko  chi  king  yian  has  Jt  (No.  6S70)  kuang,  irtiich  seems  to  be  a  misprint.  The 
two  latter  works  write  the  character  tang  in  the  phrase  Hang  tang  k'ai  without  the 
classifier  145. 
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Ts'in  and  Han,  iron  armor  and  helmets  (fie  k'oi  mou)  gradually  came  into 
use.  These  two  characters  (k'ai  mou)  are  formed  with  the  classifier 
'metal'  {kin),  for  these  objects  were  made  from  iron."  This  chronologi- 
cal division  of  words  and  matters,  indeed,  corresponds  to  the  facts  as 
expressed  in  the  documents  of  literature.  The  comment  of  Ts'ai  Ch'ftn 
relates  to  the  speech  (rf  the  Prince  of  Lu,  Po  K'in,  son  of  Chou  Kung 
(Shu  king,  IV,  19),  in  which  he  admonished  his  soldiers  to  see  that  their 
cuirasses  and  helmets  were  well  sewed  together  (that  is,  were  in  good 
order),  and  that  the  laces  of  their  shields  were  well  secured.  In  this 
passage  the  three  means  for  making  the  complete  defen^ve  armor  of  the 
primeval  epoch  are  named;  and  these  are  followed  by  the  three  principal 
representatives  of  offensive  armor, —  the  bow,  the  long  and  the  short 
spears. 

We  meet  in  the  early  period  essentially  two  varieties  of  hide  armor, 
distinguished  by  two  diSerent  words,  ^  (No.  ii67)andMi»  (No.  1518). 
The  latter,  as  will  be  seen  (p.  195),  was  scale  armor,  composed  of  im- 
bricated leather  pieces  which  were  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  scales  (com- 
pare Plate  XIV).  The  former  was  a  cuirass  made  in  imitation  of  a 
coat.  Our  knowledge  (d  this  device  is  mainly  founded  on  the  State 
Handbook  containing  the  ritual  and  institutes  of  the  Chou  dynasty, 
the  Chou  li.  A  special  office  of  armorers  was  instituted  at  the  Court  of 
the  Chou  dynasty;  they  were  called  han  jhi,  "men  who  envelop  (kan. 
No.  3809)  the  body  with  a  protective  contrivance."  The  manufacture 
of  these  military  leathern  costumes  is  minutely  described  in  the  Chou  li} 

"The  armorers  make  the  cuirasses  {kia).  Those  made  from  the 
hide  of  the  two-homed  rhinoceros  {si)  consist  of  seven  layers  of  hide; 
those  made  from  the  hide  of  the  single-homed  rhinoceros  (se)  consist  of 
six  layers;  those  made  from  a  combination  of  both  hides  con^st  of  five 
layers.  The  first  endure  a  himdred  years;  the  second,  two  hundred 
years;  the  third,  three  hundred  years.  In  order  to  accomplish  a  cuirass, 
first,  a  form  (dummy)  is  made,  *  and  then  the  hide  is  cut  in  accordance 
with  it.  The  hide  pieces  are  waghed;  and  two  piles  equal  in  weight 
are  apportioned,  the  one  for  the  upper,  the  other  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  cuirass.    The  long  strips,  into  which  the  bide  has  been  cut  up, 

'  BiOT,  Vol.  11,  p.  506.  The  work  of  Biot  \a  here,  as  in  other  instancea,  quoted 
for  easy  reference,  as  hj  referring  to  Biot  the  Chinese  text  may  reaililf  be  looked  up; 
but  my  rendering  is  based  on  the  orieinsl  text,  and  on  several  points  deviates  from 
that  of  Biot,  and  fundamentally,  in  this  passage  descriptive  of  armor. 

*  The  dummy  was  patterned  according  to  the  figure  of  the  individual  for  whom 
the  cuiraas  was  intended,  and  the  hide  was  tailored  and  adjusted  in  correspondence 


with  the  dummy.    It  was  left  00  the  latter  for  some  time,  until  it  was  thoroughly 
*""' — ''  nnd  had  assumed  the  required  shape.    Theprocess  was  the  same  as  that  still 
>n  a  smaller  scale  by  the  Oiinese  hatters,  who  fashion  their  capsover  wooden 
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are  laid  around  horizontaUy.  In  general  when  the  hide  has  not  been 
properly  cured,  the  cuirass  is  not  strong; '  when  the  hide  is  worn  out,  it 
will  wrinkle.  The  method  of  inspecting  cuirasses  is  as  follows:  the 
stitches,  when  examined,  must  be  fine  and  close;  the  inner  side  of  the 
hide  must  be  smooth;  the  seams  are  required  to  be  straight;  the  cuirass 
must  perfectly  fit  into  the  case  in  which  it  is  to  be  enclosed. '  Then  it  is 
taken  up, '  and  when  examined,  it  must  allow  of  ample  space.  When  it 
is  donned,  it  must  not  wrinkle.  When  the  stitches  are  examined,  and 
found  to  be  fine  and  dose,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  hide  is  strong.  When 
the  inner  dde  is  examined,  and  found  to  be  smooth,  the  material  is  wdl 
prepared  and  durable.  When  the  seams  are  examined,  and  found  to  be 
straight,  the  cutting  is  perfect.  When  it  is  rolled  up  and  placed  in  its 
case,  it  shotdd  fold  closely.  When,  however,  it  is  taken  out,  it  should 
offer  ample  space  to  the  wearer,  and  it  is  then  beautiful.*  When  it  is 
donned  without  wrinkling,  it  will  gradually  adjust  itself  to  the  form  of 
the  trunk." 

We  gather  from  this  account  that  the  ancient  hide  corselets  were  not 
downright  primitive  affairs,  but  testify  to  an  advanced  stage  of  culture. 
Armor,  as  early  as  that  archaic  period,  was  individual,  and  carefully 
adapted  to  the  diape  of  the  body.  Its  weight  was  equally  balanced 
between  the  upper  and  lower  portions,  the  former  reaching  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  loins,  the  latter  from  the  loins  to  the  knees.  Ap- 
parently it  was  but  one  uniform  coat,  without  sleeves,  and  without  any 
separate  parts  for  protection,  as  nape-guards,  greaves,  knee-covers,  or 


<  BiOT  traiulates,  "En  gto^ral,  d  la  ta^oD  n'eat  poiot  p&rfaite,  la  cuiraase  n'est 
pas  solide."  And  Codvkbok  (Dictionnaire  chincHs-fraiiEais,  p.  799),  "Toute  cuirasse 
d'tu  travail  imparfait  n'est  pas  solide."  My  rendeiing  ia  based  on  the  comment  of 
ChtngNgo. 

*  The  cuirass  was  rolled  up  and  encased  in  a  oovering,  presumably  of  hide.  This 
case  wasEtyledibu>(No.  9949),a  wordnowusedm  thesense  of  "quiver."  Hide  bags  in 
which  to  preserve  armor  are  still  used  in  Tibet,  and  there  is  one  in  the  Museum's 
collection.  The  Chinese  now  avul  tiiemselvea  of  trunks  with  a  special  comportment 
in  the  lid  for  the  helmet  (compare  Plate  XLIU). 

*  The  first  test  that  the  cuirass  is  exposed  to  refers  to  its  fitting  into  the  case;  the 
second,  to  its  fitting  on  the  wearer;  for  this  purpose  it  is  taken  out  of  the  case. 

*  As  will  be  seen  from  Biot's  comment,  the  KHeo-lung  sditois  hold  that  the  last 
two  qualities  are  difBcult  to  reconcile,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cuirass  must  fit  tilce 
a  coat  without  throwing  folds,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  amjde  space  and 
splendor.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  objectJcMi  is  very  serious.  The  conditions  stipu- 
lated in  the  text  twuld  all,  indeed,  be  fulfilled.  The  essential  requisite  was  dastid^ 
to  grant  full  freedom  of  motion;  the  cuirass  must  be  tight-fitting,  but  if  the  hide  la 
sumdcntl^^  elastic,  "ample  space"  is  secured  to  the  wearer,  Owing  to  its  flexible 
character  it  could  be  readily  rolled  up,  and,  when  taken  out  of  its  case,  immediately 
reverted  to  its  oiiffinal  shape,  so  that  it  could  be  donned  without  loss  of  time.  The 
word  mine  ("brilliant")  translated  by  Bior  "alorsellea  del'fclat,"  I  believe,  means 
something  like  "it  is  then  in  evidence,  it  fulfils  its  purpose." 
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buskins.  *  The  hide  was  well  cured,  and  the  inner  side  cleaned  from  all 
adhering  impurities. 

My  conception  of  the  technicalities  in  the  construction  of  this  armor 
is  widely  different  from  that  of  Bior  baaed  on  the  opinions  of  the  Chinese 
commentators.  These  interpret  that  the  cuirass  made  from  the  hide  of 
the  two-homed  rhinoceros  consisted  of  seven  jneces  sewed  together; 
that  from  the  hide  of  the  one-homed  rhinoceros,  of  six;  and  that  made 
from  a  combination  of  both,  of  five  pieces.  There  is  no  sense  in  this 
point  of  view  of  the  matter.  The  commentators  of  the  Han  and  later 
ages  were  unable  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  cuirass  peculiar  to  the  Chou 
period,  because  it  was  lost  in  their  time ;  and  they  merely  apphed  to  the 
latter  the  notions  which  they  had  gained  £rom  a  conaderation  of  contem- 
poraneous armor.  The  armor  terminology  of  the  Han  was  read  into 
Chou  armor,  and  a  purdy  philological  reconstruction  was  reached, 
which  hardly  corresponds  to  a  Uving  reality.  The  armor,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Chinese  scholars,  in  my  opinion,  is  technically  imposable,  and 
beyond  our  experience:  armor-suits  of  such  requirements  have  been 
made  nowhere  in  this  world,  and  in  all  likelihood  never  could  have  been 
made.* 

There  is  no  roison  d'Ure  in  assuming  that  the  first  should  have  been 

'  Red  kiiee-<x>vers  and  buskins  are  mentioned  in 
outfits  beloneing  to  the  costume  of  ceremony,  not  of  v 
Vol.  IV,  PrMegomeHa,  p.  157,  and  p.  402). 

*  For  technical  reasons  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  hide  annor  of  the  Chou 
was  sewed  together  from  different  pieces,  because  such  a  process  would  consideratdy 
Himifiiifh  its  strength  aad  capability  of  resistance,  and  a  blow  struck  at  the  seams 
would  have  had  dangerous  consequences.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  hide  armor 
was  made,  the  principle  was  quite  naturally  developed  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  one  piece;  and  this  is  exactly  the  point  where  the  chief  purpose  of  defensive  armor 
comes  in.  If  the  Chou  cuirass  had  been  patched  together  from  odd  pieces,  as  the 
later  Chinese  philologists  would  make  us  believe,  it  could  not  have  been  a  defensive 
armor  proper,  but  amply  a  skin  garment.  W.  Houch  (Primitive  American  Armor, 
Stport  U.  S.  Naiitmal  Museum,  1^3,  p.  641)  informs  us  that  "American  skin  armor 
was  always  made  in  one  piece  fofded  over,  sewed  above  the  shoulders,  leaving  an 
orifice  for  the  head  and  with  a  hole  cut  oat  of  the  left  aide  for  the  left  arm.  the  nght 
sideof  the  gannept  remaining  open;  the  skin  was  often  doubled,  but  more  frequently 
the  coat  was  reinforced  with  pieces  of  thick  hide,"  Indeed,  our  Chou  annor,  cum 
pano  laiit,  can  have  been  no  other  in  t^>e  and  appearance  than  the  hide  armor  of 
the  American  Indians,  as  figured  on  our  PlateXIandby  Hough  on  Plates  XVI-XIX, 
although  it  may  have  been  somewhat  more  elegant  in  its  fit  to  the  individual 
wearer.  Hough  (pp.  645, 646)  furnishes  several  examples  of  the  fact  that  hide  armor 
in  Ameitca  was  woriced  in  several  layers;  thus,  two,  three,  or  more  folds  of  Uie 
ttroogest  hides  were  employed  by  the  Nass  Indians  of  the  Tsimshian  stock;  a  great 
many  folda  ct  dressed  antelope-skins  by  the  Shoshoni;  and  the  Navajo  singer  chants 
of  suits  of  armor  made  of  several  layers  of  bucksldn.  Likewise  A.  P.  Niblack  (The 
Coast  Indians  of  Southern  Alaska,  Report  U.  S.  Naliotial  Museum.  1888,  p.  368) 
Btatea  that  the  leather  jerkins  formerly  made  in  Alaska  were  of  one,  two,  or  three 
thicknesses  of  hide,  and  in  itself  offered  considerable  resistance  to  arrows,  speais,  or 
dageer  thrusts.  Aimor  of  rhinoceros-hide,  according  to  Nachtigall,  is  stiU  made  and 
employed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Sudan  (H.  Schubtz,  GrundxQge  einer  Phikeophitt 
derTn(dit,p.  114). 
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made  in  seven,  the  second  in  six,  and  the  third  in  five  pieces;  moreover, 
they  double  these  figures,  and  conjecture  that  the  upper  portion 
(shang  lii)  and  the  lower  portion  (kia  lit)  each  consisted  of  this  number 
of  pieces.  But  how  can  such  an  affair  be  realized?  It  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  a  coat  is  composed  of  six  pieces  (two  in  front,  two  in 
the  back,  and  two  on  the  ades) ;  any  other  even  number — as  four,  e^ht, 
ten,  or  more — likewise  is  imaginable.  It  is  not  eaaly  conceivable, 
however,  as  being  incompatible  with  a  normal  state  of  affairs,  that  a 
cuirass  should  have  consisted  of  seven  or  five  pieces  (or  any  larger  odd 
number  of  pieces),  as  the  Chinese  commentators  and  Biot  would  have 
us  believe.  This  supposition  is  not  very  reasonable.  The  symmetry  of 
the  human  body  inevitably  results  in  principle  in  a  strictly  symmetrical 
style  and  technique  (^  costume,  and  of  armor  especially:  asymmetric 
armor  nowhere  exists.'  Normal  harness  oi  the  primitive  stf^ies  of  culture 
is  usually  composed  of  an  even  number  of  pieces;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
Chinese  interpretation  is  improbable.  Even  granted  that  another 
point  of  view  is  possible  in  theory,  —  that,  for  example,  the  harness 
of  seven  pieces  may  have  had  four  in  the  back  and  three  in  front,  co* 
three  in  the  back,  two  on  the  sides,  and  two  in  front,  etc.,* — we  still  face 
the  mystery  c^  the  threefold  clasafication  graduated  according  to  age: 
what  should  be  the  reason  that  the  cuirass  of  seven  pieces  is  supposed 
to  last  a  hundred  years,  that  of  six  pieces  two  hundred  years,  and  that 
(^  five  pieces  three  hundred  years?  This  is  the  salient  point,  to  which 
no  Chinese  commentator  has  paid  due  attention;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  belief  is  associated  with  the  two  animals  si  and  se  furnishing  the  hide 
for  the  cuirasses,  and  that  the  supposed  differentiation  of  the  age  of  the 
two  creatures  is  transferred  to  their  products.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
philological  interjnetation  of  the  Chinese  literati  must  be  at  fault.  Their 
fundamental  error  lies  in  the  misunderstandii^  of  the  word  shu;  *  and  in 

'  I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  f&ct  that  in  European  armor,  which  is  more  or 
less  artificial,  a  studied  asymmetry  is  sometimes  displayed  (see,  for  instance, 
Basbpobd  Dean,  Catalogue  of  European  Anns  and  Armor,  p.  64).  The  above  re- 
mark refers  only  to  the  spontaneous  productions  of  primitive  (Miltures. 

1  Such  an  arrangement,  moreover,  I  must  confess,  would  appear  to  me  as  too 
sophisticated,  and  technically  too  complex  for  such  a  simple  and  primitive  age  as 
that  of  the  Chou.  In  order  to  grasp  the  character  of  its  culture-objects,  we  should 
collect  experience  from  the  life  5  primitive  peoples  as  we  actually  observe  it  (cwn- 
pare  Plate  XI). 

'  Hk  text  unfortunately  is  very  succinct,  and  merely  contains  the  terms  ts'i  ih«, 
Uu  thu,  and  mi  sku.  The  Chinese  commentators,  accordingly,  take  the  word  thu 
(No.  10,061)  in  the  sense  of  "hide  pieces  laid  out  dde  by  side  and  then  joined  to- 
gether," but  this  is  a  pdnt  which  I  venture  to  contest.  In  my  opinion,  the  question 
can  be  satisfactorily  dedded,  not  only  from  a  technological,  but  from  a  philological 
point  of  view  as  well,  if  we  interpret  the  word  sku  in  the  sense  of  "strata,  or  layers 
of  hide  pressed  together."  The  word  sku  is  capable  of  assuming  many  si^;nifications; 
its  original  meaning  is,  "to  adhere,  to  place  one  thing  on  another,  to  tie  together, 
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the  venture  of  dragging  in  the  terms  cka  (No.  137)  and  yt  ("leaf")i 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Han  period,  but  which  did  not  exist  with  this 
meaning  taid  with  reference  to  armor  in  the  age  of  the  Chou.  These 
two  terms  refer  to  lamiiue  or  plates  of  hide  or  metal  reinforcing  armor 
(see  pp.  i(}6,  210),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  type  (tf  armor  springs 
up  only  from  under  the  Han.  It  certainly  had  not  come  into  existence 
under  the  Chou,  as  proved  by  the  description  of  the  armor  given  above 
after  the  Chou  It,  in  viidcii  those  terms  are  absent.  Again,  it  is  an  ab- 
surdity to  speak  of  an  armor  con^sting  of  seven,  six,  or  five  taminfe  or 
plates,  as  these  are  of  small  dimensions,  and  a  very  lai^e  number  of 
them  is  required  to  make  a  suit  of  armor.  *  The  verdict  of  the  Chinese 
scholars  must  therefore  be  repealed.  It  is  stdely  to  the  very  text  of  the 
Chou  li,  which  is  sound  and  sane,  that  we  must  appeal  for  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  this  cuirass. 

We  can  understand,  in  my  estimation,  only  that  the  suits  were  com- 
posed of  seven,  six,  and  five  superposed  layers  or  thicknesses  of  bide, 
respectively,  as  in  fact  hide  armor  has  been  produced.  Then  the  whole 
passage  becomes  intelligible.  There  is  a  sen^ble  gradation  of  three 
coats,  regulated  according  to  the  quality  beheved  to  inhere  in  the  hide. 
That  of  the  two-homed  rhinoceros  ranks  lowest  in  strength,  therefore 
requiring  seven  layers,*  and  lasts  only  a  hundred  years.  That  of  the 
single-homed  rhinoceros,  which  is  the  stronger  animal,  is  superior, 
therefore  requiring  only  six  layers,  and  yet  it  will  last  two  hundred 
years.  That  of  both  kinds  combined  is  the  best  and  strongest  of  all, 
theref(n«  demanding  only  five  layers,  and  will  last  three  hundred  years 
(see  also  p.  173).    The  hide,  accordingly,  was  cut  up  in  horizontal  sec- 

"  layer,  stratum  "  is  doubtless 

._. .  .  .._  .    ,T  und^tood  in  the  sense  of 

"piece."  CouvBEUB  eiplains  it  as  a  numerative  of  the  pieces  of  an  armor,  and  dtes 
from  Tt'ien  Han  ihu,  "an  armor  composed  of  three  pieces"  (tan  thuchi  kia).  It 
is  inctmceivable  that  such  a  device  ever  existed.  It  certainly  was  a  hide  armor 
consistuig  of  three  layers  of  skin.  A.  Consady  (Bine  indoc^iinesische  Causativ- 
Denominativ-Bildung,  p.  165)  has  succeeded  well  in  tracing  the  etymology  of  the 
word  shii.  The  aodent  pronunciation,  according  to  him,  was  iuk  (Japanese  ImA); 
the  primeval  form  to  be  supposed  is  grog,  identical  with  the  Tibetan  root  pogin 
i-pog-pa  ("to  tie"),  s-pog  ("rope,  strap"),  and  pogs  ("fellow,  friend").  This 
derivation  also  sheds  Ueht  on  the  Chinese  word  iA»  assuming  t^e  significance  "strip 
or  layer  of  hide  or  leather." 

'  It  is  therefore  an  anachronism  when  the  passage  in  the  text  of  the  Chou  li 
(Gn^S,  No.  4437)  is  translated,  "  In  coats  of  mail,  it  is  desirable  for  the  plates  to  fit 
evenly."  Any^iing  Uke  plates  is  then  out  of  the  question.  What  is  meant  in  this 
passage  is  (eiid  it  is  so  understood  by  the  Chinese  commentators}  that  the  hide  lued 
m  the  cuirasses  should  not  wrinkle.  Biot  very  aptly  translate,  "On  la  rev6t,  et 
on  demande  qu'U  n'y  ait  pas  d'inigalit^  dans  les  coutures  (qu'elles  ne  grimacent 
pas)." 

*  A  cuirass  of  seven  thicknesses  is  mentioned  in  Uie  tuographjr  of  I  Sb£n  (.Vaiti 
«ft«,  Ch.  170,  p.  a). 
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tions  into  lai^e  and  thin  sheets,  such  as  could  be  wdghed  and  divided 
into  equal  parts.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that  a  rhinoceros- 
skin  in  its  natural  state  of  thickness  could  be  properly  cured,  and  then 
utilized  for  the  making  of  an  armor:  the  skin  was  split  into  strata  evenly 
thick,  which  were  cured,  probably  boiled,  and  accordii^  to  the  number 
required  were  tightly  pressed  together.  The  fact  that  the  harness  was 
not  oomposed  of  seven,  ^,  and  five  pieces  becomes  sufficiently  evident 
also  from  the  rule  that  the  long  hide  strips  were  laid  around  the  trunk 
horizontally;  ^  naturally,  for  this  was  the  most  rational  and  efficient  use 
that  could  have  been  made  of  them.  In  all  probability,  the  entire 
affair  consisted  of  only  two  main  parts, —  the  corselet  enveloping  the 
trunk,  and  the  skirt  protecting  the  thighs, — both  bdi^  clos^y  joined 
together.  Either  part  could  have  been  made  from  a  sii^le  piece  of 
hide.'  The  sewing,  of  course,  refers  to  the  various  layers  of  hide  and 
the  seams.  How  the  garment  was  put  on  is  not  indicated  in  the  t^t; 
but  it  seems  plausible  to  infer  that  it  was  open  in  the  middle  of  the  front. 
By  a  very  similar  process,  cuirasses  were  still  turned  out  in  nortiiem 
China  and  Mongolia  in  recent  times.  The  American  Consul  Bedloe* 
reported  on  this  subject  as  follows:  "The  original  armor  of  the  north 
(Manchuria  and  Mongolia)  seems  to  have  been  leather,  and  in  abxpe 
was  more  like  a  blouse  than  a  jerkin.  In  the  course  of  years  the  skin 
was  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled,  and  a  Chinese  lower  garment 
that  might  be  called  leather  greaves  and  cuirasses  combined  was  added 
to  the  upper  one.  The  Mongolian  nomads  learned  at  an  early  ^e  that 
a  coat  or  cuirass  made  of  sheepskin  in  several  thicknesses  makes  a  very 
warm  garment  and  would  turn  a  spear,  arrow,  or  sword.  Apparel  of 
this  class  is  in  use  to-day  and  may  be  bought  very  cheaply  in  Shan- 
tung." In  the  same  manner  the  cuirasses  of  the  Mongols  invading 
Europe  were  wroiight.  Thomas  of  Spalato,  an  historian  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  describes  their  defenave  armor  as  made  of  ox-hide, 
several  layers  of  it  being  so  tightly  pressed  together  that  the  armor  is 
quite  impermeable,  and  affords  considerable  protection.*  Tins  is 
confirmed  by  Masco  Polo,*  who  relates  that  the  Mongols  wear  on  thdr 
badcs  armor  of  cuirbouly,  prepared  from  buffalo  and  other  hides,  which 


H  Commtrce,  Manufaclures,  etc,  No.  147,  p.  494  (Washing- 

•  G.  SmArosCH-GEOssMANN,  Der  Einfall  der  Mongolen  in  Mittelmropa,  p.  a8 
(Innsbruck,  1893).  The  Tlingit  cuirass  on  Plate  XI  consists  of  two  superposed  laTcn 
of  elk-bide. 

'  Ed.  of  VuLE  and  Cokdibk,  Vol.  I,  p.  360. 
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is  very  strong.*  Japanese  accounts  of  the  Moi^ol  attempt  to  invade 
Japan  allude  likewise  to  the  cuirasses  of  the  Mongols.  * 

The  leather  corselets  kia  seem  to  have  been  in  general  use,  even  at  an 
early  date,  among  the  people  of  the  state  of  Tsln,  who  were  prepared  to 
don  them  in  case  (A  war,  as  mentioned  in  a  song  of  the  Ski  king.*  MfiNO- 
TSE^  speaks  <rf  the  strong  armor  and  the  sharp  weapons  of  Ts*in  and 
Ch'u.  Siun  K'ing,  a  philosopher  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  ascribes 
armor  of  gharlfslnn  and  rhinoceros-hide  to  the  pec^le  of  Ch'u;  both  were 
hard  Hke  metal  and  stone.*  This  is  tiie  more  remarkable,  as  the  author 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  people  of  Ch'u  possessed  the  iron  and  steel  of 
Yuan,  a  place  corresponding  to  the  modem  Nan-yang  in  Ho-nan  Prov- 
ince, and  that  their  lance  and  arrow  heads,  apparently  (tf  iron  or  sted, 
were  sharp  like  the  stings  of  wasps  and  scorpions.  We  may  ther^ore 
infer  that  the  people  oi  Ch'u,  despite  their  acquaintance  with  iron,  had 
not  yet  advanced  to  the  stage  of  iron  armor.  Their  Mde  armor  must 
have  been  light  in  weight;  for  they  are  reported  to  be  "light  and  f^e, 
fiery  and  swift,  and  rapid  like  a  hurricane."  In  general,  however,  or  in 
other  states,  these  cuirasses  seem  to  have  been  heavy  and  uncomfortable ; 
for  we  hear  that  they  were  donned  only  during  battle,  but  ndled  up  and 
carried  by  the  soldiers  during  the  inarch.  *  They  did  not  allow  the 
wearer  to  run;  and  when  driven  to  flight,  the  soldiers  threw  them  (M, 
trailing  their  arms  behind.^ 

Prom  a  tert  in  Tsa  chuan  *  it  appears  that  rhinoceros  cuirasses  were 


■  Buffalo-hide  aune  np  as  a  substitute  for  rfainoceros-hide  in  the  making  ti  annor 
daring  the  T'ang  period  (p.  163). 

*A.  Pfizmubb,  Die  Geschichte  der  Mcmgolen-Angriffe  auf  Japan  (,Sila$mtt- 
beriehu  Wimtr  Akadtmit,  1874,  p.  131). 

*  Lbggb,  Chinese  Clasdcs,  Vol.  IV,  p.  303. 
« Ibid.,  Vol.  11,  p.  135. 

*  This  passage  is  quoted 
,ie6deS6-maTs'ien,Vol.      ,,        ,, 

tary  science  written  under  the  Ming  dynasty  by  Mao  Yflan-i,  and  published  il 
1621 ,  comments  on  this  statement  of  Sifln  K'ing  that  aharkakin  armor  equals  rhino- 
ceros-hide armor  in  hardness,  and  is  therefore  styled  shut  si  ("water-rhmoceros"), 
because  the  sharlc  is  produceid  in  the  water.  Another  instance  of  sharkskin  armor 
occurs  in  the  T'ltnt  Inen  kong  mu  (quoted  in  Vu  ihu  (n  ch'tng),  where  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  M(nigols.  Shaneen  seems  to  have  been  utilised  by  the  Chinese  in  olden  times, 
espedally  in  saddlery.  Theimperial  "caparisons  madeof  shagreen  "  (Cbavannss,  t.  c, 
p.  314),  I  beUeve,  are  identical  with  the  modem  saddles  moimted  with  shagreen.  It 
IS  used  also  for  mountine  the  sheaths  and  handles  of  knives  and  swords,  even  for  tlie 
decoration  of  snuff-bottles.  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  subject  is  contained  in 
H.  L.  JOLY  and  I.  Hogitaro  (The  Sword  Book,  pp.  3  el  stq.  of  the  appendix). 

*  As  attested  by  Sun-tse  (see  L.  GcES,  Sun  Tzi  on  the  Art  of  War,  p.  58,  London, 
1910).   "ITie  casein  which  the  rolled-np  cuirass  wasenclosed  was  styled  kao  (No.  3949). 

'  As  is  evident  from  a  passage  of  Mfing-tse  (Lbggb,  Chinese  Classics,  Vol.  II, 
p.  130). 

■  Lbgos,  Chinese  Clasdcs,  VoL  V,  p.  390. 
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also  varnished  with  a  red  lacquef.  They  are  frequently  alluded  to  in 
that  work,*  and  were  doubtless  the  usual  means  of  body  protection 
dtuii^  the  whole  Ch'un-ts'iu  period  (b.c.  732-481).  The  states  drew 
up  schedules  of  thdr  weapons  and  defenave  armor.  In  one  pass^e,  *  a 
distinction  is  made  between  soldiers  wearing  armor  lashed  with  cords 
(tsu  kia,  No.  1 1,838)  and  those  who  bad  donned  an  annor  of  silken  fab- 
rics (f'«  lien,  Nos.  8769,  7151).  It  is  clear  only  that  two  kinds  of 
armor  are  here  discriminated,  and  that  their  diversity  of  technique  and 
quality  of  material  brought  about  a  difierent  efiect:  of  the  soldiers  clad 
with  the  former  armor,  there  were  three  hundred,  of  whom  oghty  es- 
caped; of  soldiers  with  the  latter  armor,  there  was  a  force  of  three  thou- 
sand, of  whom  only  three  hundred  escaped.  We  do  not  exactly  know, 
however,  what  these  armors  really  were.  Legge  interprets  tsu  kia  as 
"bufi-coats  lacquered  as  if  made  of  strings"  (then  again  translating 
"the  men  whose  buff-coats  looked  as  if  made  of  strings"),  and  p'i  lien 
as  "whose  coats  were  covered  with  alk."  Neither  is  intelligible.  S. 
CouvsEus'  has  proposed  to  explain  the  term  tsu  lien  as  "cuirasse  faite 
de  cordons  de  soie,  et  tunique  ouat^  faite  de  grosse  soie  cuite,"  *  and 
the  term  tsu  kia  as  "cuirasse  faite  de  cordon  de  soie  et  enduite  de 
vemis."  These  definitions  are  helpful,  yet  they  leave  us  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  contrast  between  the  armor  tsu  and  the  armor  lien.  The  latter, 
whidi  proved  so  disastrous  to  their  wearers,  may  have  been  made 
entirely  from  a  coarse  silken  material;  the  former,  however,  as  attested 
by  the  word  kia,  seem  to  have  consisted  essentially  of  hide,  with  the 
addition  of  silk  cords  (styled  tsu),  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  refer  to 
the  lashings  of  the  hide  armor. 

A  special  protective  contrivance  employed  by  the  archers  was  an 
arm-guard,  called  kan  (No.  3799),  a  leather  cufi  wrapped  around  the 
left  arm,  the  bow  being  supported  against  it.  *  From  the  Han  period 
these  objects  were  made  of  iron. 

The  utilization  of  rhinoceros-hide  for  armOT  persisted  down  to  the 
T'ang  period.  Li  Wang  of  the  Han  makes  mention  of  this  material 
{si  se)  for  that  purpose.  A  helmet  of  rhinoceros-hide  is  mentioned  under 
the  year  30  a.d.  in  the  Tung  kuan  Han  ki,  completed  about  170  a.d. 
In  the  biography  <rf  General  Ma  Lung,*  who  died  in  300  a.d.,'  we  hear 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  289,  397, 419,  517. 

■  Duke  Siaii£,  third  year  (Legge,  p.  419). 

*  Dictionnaire  chinois-frangais,  pp.  494,  983. 

*  laLi  ki,  garments  of  coai«  boiled  ^k  worn  after  the  first  year  of  mounung  are 
iti<med. 

'  CouvxEaB,  Li  Id,  Vol.  I,  p.  63i. 

*  Inserted  in  the  Annals  of  the  Tan  Dynasty  (Tiin  shu,  Ch.  57,  p.  a  b). 

*  Gn.BS,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  568. 
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oi  a  sii^ular  strats^iem,  in  which  iron  mail  (fie  k'at)  versus  riiinoceros- 
hide  cuirasses  {si  kia)  was  at  stake.  Ma  Lung  defeated  a  hostile 
army  by  covering  the  sides  of  a  narrow  pass  with  loadstone,*  so  that  the 
iron-dad  enemies  were  unable  to  move,  whereas  his  cuirassed  men  got 
the  better  of  them.  Whatever  the  basts  of  this  anecdote  may  be,  we 
recognize  that  hide  armor  still  hdd  its  ground  in  the  age  of  iron  armor, 
and  insured  mobility  of  troops  to  such  a  degree  that  hide-dad  soldiers 
could  carry  a  victory  over  a  heavy-mailed  force  struggling  along  under 
the  burden  of  metal.  In  some  other  passages  of  Tsin  shu  and  Sung  shu 
we  meet  the  term  si  p'i  k'ai  ("rhinoceros-hide  metal  armor")>  which 
must  have  been  a  suit  with  a  hide  foundation  reinforced  by  metal 
lamitue.  We  shall  bear  more  of  cuirasses  in  later  periods,  and  likewise 
of  metal  armor. 

The  hide  armor  of  the  Chou  is  irretrievably  lost,  and  there  is  tittle  or 
no  diance  that  any  will  ever  come  to  light.  To  a  certain  degree,  bide 
armor,  as  still  manufactured  not  so  long  f^o  by  native  tribes  of  America, 
may  serve  as  an  object-lesson  and  substitute,  and  assist  us  in  reconstruct- 
ing in  our  minds  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  Chinese  warriors.  As 
the  course  of  our  investigation  renders  it  necessary  to  touch  also  the 
subject  of  American  defenave  armor,  these  illustrations  of  American 
specimens  not  eaaly  acces^ble  will  be  welcome  to  many  students. 
Plate  XI  illustrates  an  armor,  in  the  form  of  a  vest,  made  from  extremely 
hard,  heavy,  tanned  moose-skin  of  two  thicknesses,  the  two  layers  being 
tightly  pressed  together.  It  is  proof,  against  musket-balls  fired  at  a 
reasonable  distance.  It  opens  in  front,  and  is  closed  by  means  of  three 
iron  buckles  of  foreign  make.  The  specimen  comes  from  the  Tlingit, 
Alaska.* 

The  armor  figured  in  Plate  XII  is  the  work  of  Asiatic  Eskimo 
from  East  Cape  on  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula.  It  is  of  particular  interest 
in  this  connection  as  exhibiting  the  tendency  toward  making  a  cuirass 
of  a  single  large  piece  of  hide,  as  far  as  possible,  thus  avoiding  the  cutting 
of  it.  Extending  in  its  total  width  to  fully  1.55  m,  two  complete  skins 
of  seals  are  utilized  in  this  specimen,  the  one  forming  the  exterior,  the 
other  the  interior,  of  the  suit.    They  are  sewed  together  along  the  edges 

•  Regarding  the  loadstone  in  China  see  J.  Klapboth  (Lettre  sar  I'invention  de  la 
boussole,  pp.  66  «l  seq.,  Paris,  1834),  and  F.  db  MKly  (Les  lapidaires  chinois,  p.  106). 

*  Similar  coats  of  hardened  hide  were  turned  out  by  the  Haida,  Chinuk,  Hupa, 
Shoshoni,  Navajo,  Pawni,  Mohawk,  and  others.  There  are  in  the  Field  Museum  sev- 
eral other  Tlinf^t  cuirasses  painted  with  the  totemic  emblems  of  the  clans  to  which 
the  diiefs  wearing  them  btuonged.  The  shields  of  the  Plains  Indians  were  made 
from  bufialo-hide,  with  one  or  two  covers  of  soft  dressed  buSalo,  elk,  or  deer  skin ;  the 
hide  used  for  the  purpose  was  takea  from  the  neck  of  the  bufialo  bull,  and  was  mada 
eiceptionally  thick  and  tou^h  by  shrinking  it,  while  wet,  over  a  fire  built  in  a  hole 
in  ttie  ground  (J.  Moomev,  m  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Vol.  II,  p.  547). 
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with  bands  of  seal-thongs,  and  enclose  between  them  wooden  slats. 
The  central  piece  protecting  the  chest  has  incased  in  it  a  board  of  the 
same  shape  and  size,  while  the  gradually  narrowing  Saps  have  each 
four  slats  inserted  to  secure  greater  dasticity  of  movement. 

On  Piste  XIII  is  illustrated  an  armor  of  hard  tanned  caribou-skin, 
of  especial  interest  to  students  of  China  because  it  is  covered  all  over 
with  Chinese  coins.  It  is  of  the  same  type  of  cuirass  as  the  one  in  Plate 
XI  and  comes  from  the  Tlii^t,  Taricu  Tribe,  on  the  Tarku  River,  Alaska. 
It  was  obtained  by  Lieutenant  G.  T.  Emmons,  who  says  that  "the 
Chinese  money  was  procured  in  trade  from  the  early  Russians,  whose 
ships,  exchanging  the  furs  at  the  North  Pacific  with  the  Chinese  for  tea, 
phed  constantly  between  the  two  countries,  by  whidi  means  many 
Chinese  artides  found  their  way  to  this  coast."  The  coins  (about  a 
thousand  in  number)  are  arranged  in  regular  vertical  rows,  and  are 
fastened  to  the  surface  (d  the  skin  coat  by  means  of  leather  strips, 
which  pass  through  their  square  perforations.  The  ctnns  are  all  care- 
fully sdected,  and  only  well  preserved  specimens  have  been  used.  The 
obverse,  containing  the  Chinese  legend,  is  usually  on  the  outside;  only 
in  a  few  cases  does  the  reverse  with  the  Manchu  legend  stand  out. 
The  bulk  of  these  coins  date  from  the  beginning  c^  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
and  are  those  inscribed  with  the  periods  Shun-chi  (1644-1661),  K'ang-hi 
(1663-1733),  and  Yui^-cb6ng  (1733-1735).  There  are  several  coins  of 
the  period  Klen-lung  (1736-1795)  in  this  lot,  but  they  form  the  minority, 
while  the  K'ai^-bi  coins  outnumber  all  others.  There  is  no  coin  later 
than  the  K'ien-lung  period,  so  that  it  may  wdl  be  supposed  that  this 
collection  of  coins  was  traded  off  in  Alaska  during  or  shortly  after 
that  period,  say  roughly  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  until  a  few  years  s^o  coins  of  the  said  description 
were  still  drcidating  in  many  parts  of  the  interior  of  China,  particularly 
in  the  country,  though  I  understand  that  they  have  now  been  with- 
drawn from  currency  owing  to  the  financial  and  monetary  reform;  it  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  such  a  large  number  of  those  older  coins  would 
have  arrived  in  Alaska  in  recent  times  without  any  additional  modem 
coins.  The  conspicuous  absence  of  any  coins  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  a  lot  of  a  thousand  speaks  in  favor  of  the  assumption  that  they  had 
been  b%ded  at  the  termination  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  closer 
attempt  at  dating  could  be  made,  if  it  were  posable  to  taks  off  all  the 
Klen-lung  coins,  in  order  to  read  their  reverses,  which  usually  impart  the 
place  <d  the  mint,  and  in  some  cases  would  allow  of  the  establishment 
of  a  fixed  year  for  the  coinage.  The  last  year  thus  determined  would 
yield  the  terminus  a  quo;  that  is,  the  approximate  date,  after  which  this 
money  may  have  left  China  en  route  to  the  north-east.    It  is  not  feasiUe 
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to  detach  the  (xnns  trom  the  armor,  nor  to  lift  them  sufiSdently  to  enable 
one  to  read  the  reverse,  as  they  are  fastened  very  tightly.  Certainly,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  armor  itself  originated  at  the  end  of  the 
aghteenth  centmy,  though  of  course  this  might  be  possible;  while  it  is 
conceivable  also  that  the  coins,  on  arrival  in  Alaska,  were  kept  in  afamily; 
or  bequeathed  to  some  member  of  it,  and  were  attached  to  the  cuirass 
at  a  much  later  date.  * 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  Chou  li  no  mention  is  made  of  hehnets.  A 
r^erence  to  them  was  presumably  contained  in  the  lost  chapter  Se  kia, 
"the  Superintendents  of  Armor,"  an  office  dealing  with  the  business  of 
defensive  and  offensive  armor.  In  the  Ski  king,  in  one  of  the  songs  of 
the  country  of  Lu,  helmets  adorned  with  shells  (pei  chou)  are  mentioned. 
The  shells,  as  is  explained  by  the  commentaries,  were  connected,  and 
attached  to  the  helmets  by  means  of  strings  of  vermilion  color.*  The 
helmets  were  nothing  but  round  leather  caps,  corresponding  to  the 
gaUa  of  the  Romans. 

Armor  and  hdmet  were  designed  to  create  the  impression  of  strength 
and  bravery,  and  to  inspire  such  fear  that  the  enemy  did  not  dare  to 
attack  the  wearer.  *  They  were  considered  valuable  objects  and  were 
presented  as  gifts.* 

The  regular  force  which  a  great  state  could  at  the  utmost  brii^  into/ 
the  fidd  consisted  of  a  thousand  chariots.'     Bach  chariot  contuned 

'  P.  Ratzkl  (Uber  die  Stibchenpaneer,  Sittttngsberiehit  der  bayeriteken  Akadtmie, 
1S86,  p.  191),  who  mentions  such  coin  armor  among  the  TUngit,  derives  it  from  the 
idea  <»  armor-scales,  and  remarks  that  motives  of  protactioa  and  decoration  here 
come  into  close  contact  with  each  other.  The  idea  of  a  scale  annor,  however,  is  ex* 
eluded  in  such  specimens  as  the  one  figured  by  Hough  (Primitive  American  Armor, 
Plate  XXI.  Fig.  1)  where  the  coins  are  strung  loosely  and  at  some  distance  from  one 
another,  so  that  protection  from  them,  if  any  at  all,  could  only  amount  to  a  minimum- 
Further,  the  conapicuous  absence  of  scale  armor  on  the  entire  continent  o[  America 
conflicts  with  the  view  that  the  comparatively  recent  coin  armor  might  be  the  imita~ 
tion  of  scale  armor.  The  coitis  have  a  merely  ornamental  purpose,  and  possiblj  also 
the  function  of  amulets  or  magic  protection;  as  such,  these  two  ideas  being  com- 
bined, we  find  Chinese  coins  sewed  on  to  every-day  gannents  among  the  Gold  and 
the  Gilyak  on  the  Amur;  and  as  the  common  Chinese  people  are  themselves  in  the 
habit  cu  wearing  old  cotna  as  charms,  it  seems  very  plausible  that  the  example  of  the 
Chinese  may  have  served  as  an  incentive  to  the  Amur  tribes,  and  that  Russian  trad- 
ers, familiar  with  the  customs  of  Siberian  pecqtles,  may  have  suggested  the  same  prac- 
tice to  the  tribes  of  Alaska. 

■  Lbgce,  Ctuoeee  Qassics,  Vol.  IV,  p.  636. 

'  Li  ki,  ed.  Coovseur,  Vol.  I,  p.  531  Vol.  II,  p.  493. 

<  Ibid.,  VdL  I,  p.  41 ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  17,  18. 

*  The  war-chariot  is  generally  bdiered  to  have  arisen  in  Babylonia,  and  to  have 
spread  from  this  centre  to  Bg^t,  Greece,  Iran,  and  India.  But  the  great  antiquity 
miich  the  war-chariot  may  c&im  in  China  prevents  us  from  accepting  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  plainly  derived  there  from  Babylonia  in  historical  times.  Like  many  other 
basic  factors  cd  ancient  Chinese  culture,  it  ranges  in  the  class  of  those  acquisitions 
which  andent  China  has  in  common  with  western  Asia,  and  which  go  back  to  a  re- 
mote prehistoric  age.    To  these  belong  the  mode  ot  agriculture,  the  cultivation  of 
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three  armored  men, —  the  charioteer  in  the  middle,  with  a  spearman  on 
his  right,  and  an  archer  on  his  left.  There  were  attached  to  it  seventy- 
two  foot-soldiers  and  twenty-five  other  followers,  one  hundred  men  in  all ; 
so  that  the  whole  force  would  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  in  actual  service,  the  force  of  a  great  state  was  restricted  to  three 
armies,  or  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  chariots,  attended,  inclusive 
of  their  armored  occupants,  by  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
of  whom  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  were  foot-soldiers. '  It 
seems  that  body  armor  was  restricted  to  those  fighting  from  the  chariots. 
Another  safeguard  c^  the  warriors  was  formed  by  shidds  decorated 
with  figures  of  dragons,  or  perhaps  adorned  with  feathers.*  The  tatter 
aSaii  presents  a  point  of  controversy  amoi^  the  commentators:  the 
one  understanding  that  the  feathers  were  fixed  to  the  shield;  the  others, 
that  they  were  painted  on  it.  Legge  adopts  the  latter  view,  and  trans- 
lates, "the  beautiful  feather-figured  shield."  Also  Coovredb  is 
inclined  to  think  tiiat  feathers  of  different  kinds  were  represented  on 
the  shield.  This  opinion,  however,  is  not  very  convincing.  Whereas 
it  is  perfectly  plausible  that  designs  of  dragons,  or,  as  in  recent  times,  of 
tigers  were  painted  on  the  shields,  and  doubtless  intended  to  guard  the 
wearer  and  to  terrify  the  enemy,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  reasons  could 
induce  man  to  decmate  his  shield  with  a  pictorial  pattern  of  feathers. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  shields  of  primitive  man  adorned  with  real 
feathers,  particularly  among  the  American  Indians;  and  the  primitive 
man  of  the  Ski  king  period,  in  all  likelihood,  may  have  done  the  same.  • 
A  document  of  the  Han  period  brought  to  light  by  M.  Chavannes 
(see  p.  189),  in  which  pigeon  tail-feathers  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  buckler,  is  very  apt  to  corroborate  this  conclusion. 

The  shield  was  combined  with  the  spear,*  while  later  in  the  Han  pe- 

wheat  aod  barley,  tilling  of  the  fidd  by  means  of  the  plough  drawn  by  aa  ox,  methods 
of  artificial  irrigation,  cattle-breeding,  employment  of  cattle  aa  draught-animala, 
the  composite  bow,  the  cart  based  <m  the  pnndple  of  the  wheel,  and  the  potter's 

'  Lbggk,  Chinese  Classics,  Vd.  IV,  p.  636;  ConrsBUK,  Cheu  King,  p.  137-  I 
have  abandoned  L^|e's  inexact  word  "mailed"  and  substituted  "armored"  for  it; 
anything  like  "mou^  was  unknown  in  China  during  the  ardiaic  period  (compare 
Chapter  rv). 

»  Lkggk,  I.  e.,  p.  194;  ConVRKUH,  /.  c,  pp.  135,  136. 

*  The  Tibetans  had  bucklers  ornamented  with  feathers  (seep.asfi).  An  unsophisti- 
cated mind  may  certainly  be  entitled  to  raise  the  question  now  the  Chinese  com- 
mentatore  get  at  the  "feathers"  in  the  passage  of  the  Ski  kiiir,  as  no  direct  word  to 
this  eSect  is  employed.  The  word  mtng  (No.  7763),  into  whics  this  meaning  is  read, 
means  "to  cover,  to  envelop;"  and  tt^  term  mtng  fa,  after  all,  may  simply  mean 
"wooden  shields  covered  wiUi  hide."  In  this  sense,  the  term  ming  tun  ("hide-covered 
budder")  is  indeed  utilized  in  later  literature. 

'  For  instance,  BiOT,  Chou  li,  Vol  IT,  p.  333.  In  the  inscriptions  on  ancient 
bronzes,  as  reproduced  and  explained  in  tiie  Po  k«  I'u  lit,  the  word  tun  ("graod- 
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riod  it  was  handled  together  with  the  swOTd.  The  term  kan  ko  ("shield 
and  spear")  in  the  Skiking^  is  a  collective  notion  comprising  defensive 
and  offensive  armor,  or  war-implements.  In  the  administration  of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  there  was  a  special  official  p)residing  over  the  various 
kinds  of  spears  and  bucklers,  and  commissioned  with  their  distribution.* 
But  no  contemporaneous  description  of  shields  is  handed  down,  &om 
which  an  exact  conception  as  to  their  material  and  form  might  be 
gained. 

The  shields  protecting  the  soldiers  in  the  war-chariots  were  presum- 
ably  roof-shaped,  as  we  glean  from  a  text  in  Tso  chuan  *  when,  in  the 
battle  (^  Ch'ui-pi,  fought  between  the  armies  of  the  principalities  of 
Lu  and  Ts'i,  Tse-yOan  Tsi  of  Ts'i  pursued  Sh6ng-tse,  and  shot  an  arrow 
at  him,  hitting  the  ridge  of  his  shield.  In  this  passage  the  ridge  is 
designated  "roofing-tile"  (wa),  explained  by  the  ccnnmentary  as  the 
ridge  of  the  shield.  This  is  also  the  earliest  document  in  which  the  word 
skun  (No.  10,154)  appears  as  a  designation  for  the  shield,  and,  owii^  to 
its  composition  with  the  classifier  'wood,'  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
shields  were  wooden.*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  early 
period,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  armor,  no  metal  was  employed  for  the 
budders;  and  it  is  remarkable  also  that  in  all  later  periods  of  culture 
when  the  WOTking  of  metals  was  in  full  swing,  none  were  ever  turned  to 
that  purpose ;  wood,  rattan,  and  hide  holding  their  place.  The  buckler, 
accordingly,  nevef  assumed  a  vast  importance  in  Chinese  warfare.* 

A  fundamental  text  relating  to  ancient  shields,  though  daring  from 
the  time  (A  the  Later  Han  dynasty,  is  contained  in  the  dictionary  Shi 
ming  by  Liu  Hi.    He  defines  the  word  tun  ("shield")  as  tung  ("to 

son")  is  represented  in  wiiting  by  the  rough  figure  of  a  youth  holding  spear  and 
diield,  and  performing  a  war-dance. 

>  Lbggb,  Chinese  Classics,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  484,  578.  likewise  ia  Li  ki  (ed.  Cou- 
VKKUR,  Vol.  I,  pp.  333,  468). 

*BiOT,  Chou li,  Vol.  II,  p.  338;  J.  H.  Plate,  DasKri^swesenderaltenChineses 
{SittuHtsberuhU  der  bayerischen  AkadfmU,  1873,  p.  33). 

■  Ehike  Chao,  36th  year,  B.C.  516  (compare  Lkgge,  Chinese  Classics,  VoL  V, 
p.  716). 

*  Ski  king,  Chou  H,  and  Shi  ki  use  the  word  l«n  (No.  13,333),  which  is  doabtless 
derived  from  the  verb  hin  (No.  13,335).  "to  hide  away,  to  conceal  one's  self."  The 
word  kan  (No.  5S14)  appears  twice  in  Sku  kini.  The  commentaries  do  not  interpret 
the  differmceG  between  the  three  words,  but  uplain  one  by  another.  The  shield,  as 
elsewhere,  was  •ccasionalljr  t^iplied  also  as  an  offensive  weapon.  Thus,  Pan  K'uai, 
girt  with  a  sword  and  beaming  the  buckler  on  his  arm,  penetrated  inbi  the  camp  of 
niang  YD,  and  used  the  buckler  in  pushing  the  guards  down,  who  thus  fell  to  the 
ground  (Chavannks,  Les  M&noires  histonques  de  Se-ma  Ts'ien.  Vol.  11,  p.  379). 

*  Copper  shields  are  mentioned  1^  the  Chinese,  but  refer  to  fordgn  tribes;  for 
instance,  m  the  Annab  of  the  YOan  Dynasty  under  the  year  1386,  when  they  were 
sent  from  a  foreign  country  called  Ma-pa;  they  are  ascribed  also  to  the  Shan  d  Vftn- 
nan  (see  p.  193). 
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conceal  one's  self,"  No.  13,341),  and  as  the  object  behind  which  a  man 
hides  himself  in  a  kneeling  position  in  order  to  evade  an  attack.  Liu 
Hi  enumerates  two  kinds  of  foreign  shields  adopted  by  the  ancnent 
Chinese,  —  a  lat^e  and  flat  one,  which  originally  was  indigenous  to  the 
country  of  Wu '  and  peculiar  to  the  generals  there,  hence  styled  Wu 
k'uei  (No.  6499),  "general  of  Wu;"  and  a  high  one,  tenned  sU  tun,* 
coming  from  the  country  of  Shu  (Sze-ch'uan),  but  termed  by  others 
"shield  of  the  K'iang  (Tibetans)"  because  they  asserted  that  it  origi- 
nated from  the  K'iang.  Here  we  notice  the  ever-recurring  Chinese 
tendency  toward  tmitatit^  and  appropriating  the  armaments  of  the 
neighboring  tribes.  Liu  Hi  mentions  also  the  long  and  narrow  shields 
used  by  the  infantry  soldiers  in  combination  with  the  sword, —  styled 
"foot  shields"  (pu  [No.  9485I  tun);*  and  the  short  and  narrow  shields 
employed  on  the  war-chariots, —  styled  "small  shields"  (kte  [No. 
1505!*  tun).  As  to  the  materials  chosen  for  thdr  manufacture,  he 
emphasizes  boards  and,  what  is  of  especial  interest,  rhinoceros-hide 
(si  p'i).  The  latter  were  termed  "rhinoceros  shields"  (si  Um);  the 
former,  "wooden  shields"  (mu  tun).  The  spedmen  of  a  circular  buck- 
ler of  rhinoceros-faide,  of  Indian  manufacture  (secured  by  the  writer  in 
Tibet),  is  iUustrated  in  Plate  XXVII. 

Culture-objects  when  once  acquired  survive  through  the  ages  with 
persistent  force,  even  after  the  introduction  of  innovations  which  seem  to 
be  apt  to  supersede  entirely  the  (dd  material.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  fact  that  cuirasses  have  not  yet  wholly  disappeared  in  modem 
China.  Indeed,  we  meet  them  in  all  periods  of  Chinese  history,  despite 
new  inventions  of  superiOT  quality. 

From  the  wooden  documents  found  in  Turkistan,  and  recently 
deciphered  with  admirable  ingenuity  by  E.  Chavannes*  it  becomes 
apparent  that  hide  corsdets  formed  the  defensive  armor  of  the  Chinese 
soldiers  serving  in  eastern  Turkistan  during  the  Han  period.  The 
contemporaneous  texts  written  out  on  wooden  slips  employ  either  the 

>  No.  13,746.  Wu  is  an  andent  kingdom  comprising  the  present  province  of 
Kisng-EU,  the  southern  part  of  An-hui,  and  the  nortnem  portions  of  Chfr-kiang  and 
Kiang-d  (see  Chinese  Pottery  in  the  Philippines,  p.  43,  note  10). 

'  Si  (No.  4716)  is  explained  as  a  war-implement  in  E'ang-fai's  Dictionary,  whicb 

a  notes  the  passage  in  question.  This  interpretation  is  not  quite  satdsfactoiy;  for 
le  nord  iti  must  have  a  more  si>ecific  meaning,  as  shown  by  the  parallelism  of  the 
preceding  sentence  and  the  following  clause,  in  which  it  is  said  that  these  shields  were 
handled  Dy  the  SU  of  the  country  of  Shu.  The  word,  accordingljr,  paraliel  to  the 
precetUng  generals  of  Wu.  must  refer  to  a  military  charge  or  rank  in  Shu;  and  it  is 
doubtless  derived  from  a  language  spoken  in  Shu,  or  from  a  language  of  the  K'iang. 

*  These  were  actually  used  in  the  Han  period,  as  will  be  noticed  in  Chapter  III. 

*  The  word  is  explained  by  him  in  tbe  sense  of  "small." 

'  Les  documents  chinob  dicouverts  par  Aurel  Stein  dans  tes  sables  dn  Toricestan 
oriental,  p.  xvi  (Oxford,  1913). 
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plain  word  kia  (No.  187),  or  the  compound  ko  kia  (Nos.  393,  569), 
"hide  armor;"  and  we  hear  also  of  an  official  having  charge  of  armor 
(No.  758).'  Simtiltaneously,  another  word  for  body  armor,  k^oi,  is 
twice  used  in  these  documents  (Nos.  758,  794),  and  translated  by 
M.  Chavannes  likewise  "cuirasse."  This  seems  to  be  correct  only  in  so 
far  as  leather  was  applied  also  to  this  kind  of  armor,  as  expressly  attested 
by  document  No.  794;  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter  that 
the  new  word  k'ai,  which  springs  up  in  the  Han  period,  denotes  a  new 
type  of  armor  presenting  a  c(nnbination  of  hide  with  metal,  and  that  the 
rendering  by  "cuirass"  is  therefore  inadequate.  The  defensive  armor  of 
the  Han  soldiers  was  completed  by  a  helmet  (No.  794)  and  a  buckler 
itun),  the  latter  being  described  as  red  in  the  wooden  documents  (Nos. 
7S>  77)1  ftom  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  made  of  wood 
covered  with  a  red  varnish  *  protecting  the  wood  from  moisture,  red 
being  believed  to  terrify  the  enemy;  it  was  the  main  function  of  the 
buckler  to  ward  ofi  the  shots  of  arrows  (No.  682).  In  one  case  a 
buckler  is  especially  mentioned  as  having  been  made  in  b.c.  63  by  the 
official  Armory  of  Nan-yang  in  Ho-oan  Province  (No.  39) ;  in  another 
case  a  buckler  is  on  record  as  having  be^i  worked  in  b.c  61  by  the  ar- 
tisans of  the  administration  (No.  40).  Bucklers  were  decorated  with 
pigeon  tail-feathers  attached  to  them  (No.  75).  * 

Despite  the  fact  that  metal  armor,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter, 
gradually  made  its  way  during  the  period  of  the  two  Han  dynasties, 
and  was  firmly  established  in  the  age  of  the  T'ang,  mention  is  still  made 
in  the  Statutes  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  *  of  hide  cuirasses  {p'i  kia) ;  rhino- 

'  In  Ch.  49  ot  Hou  Han  sku  the  stoiy  is  told  of  how  in  7^  a.d.  General  KCne 
Eung  and  his  troops,  being  at  war  with  Kucha,  were  at  the  point  ctf  starvation,  ^d 
cooked  cuirasses  and  crossbows  so  as  to  feed  on  the  leather  and  sinews  contained 


in  them  (Chavannes,  Tount  Poo,  1907,  p.  228),  —  a  case  sufficiently  convincing 
as  to  the  material  of  which  they  were  mode. 

■  In  the  same  manner  as  the  cuirasses  (p.  182). 

*  M.  Chavannss  (I.  c,  p.  30)  thinks  that  the  expression  "pigeon-tail"  must  be 
a  technical  term  which  designates  perhaps  the  leather  or  hemp  handle  of  the  budder. 
There  is  in  my  opinion  no  necessity  for  such  a  conjecture.  "Pigeon- tail,"  I  venture  to 
surest,  istot>emiderstood  literally,  inasmuch  as  the  buckler,  as  perhaps  in  the  period 
(rf  ue  Shi  king,  was  adorned  along  its  edges  with  feathers;  in  the  document  in  question 
the  report  is  made  that  the  soldier  so  and  so  has  received  "a  red  Inickler,  the  pigeon 
tail-feathers  <rf  which  had  rotted  away."  The  "rotting-away"  sounds  plausible 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  but  much  less  so  if  a  leather  or  hemp  strap  were  intended. 
As  to  offensive  armor,  M.  Chavannes  correctly  emphasizes  the  tact  that  the  Chinese 
soldiers  of  the  Han  time  availed  themselves  of  crossbows,  not  of  bows;  this  is  con- 
finned  by  his  documents  as  well  as  by  the  Han  sculptures,  on  which  men  are  usually 
represented  as  shooting  with  crossbows,  not,  as  has  been  said  by  some  observers, 
with  bows.  As  to  swords,  it  seems  preferable  to  study  them  from  actual  specimens 
of  cast  bronie  and  iron,  such  as  are  in  our  collections,  instead  of  from  the  bas-reliefs, 
as  M.  Chavannes  recommends  us  to  do  (compare  Plates  XX  and  XXI). 

*  P'ei  win  yinju  (Ch.  106,  p.  73),  and  Ko  chi  king  yUan  {Oh.  41,  p.  3).  The 
roMt  fell  Hen  ("Six  Statutes  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty")  gives  a  descriptioa  of  the 
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ceros-bide  (si  se)  being  employed  for  them,  and  sometimes  bdi^  sup- 
planted by  buSalo-hide. 

In  the  History  of  the  Liao  Dynasty '  rhinoceros-hide  armcn*  is  still 
recorded  for  the  year  p$3  as  a  tribute  of  the  Nan  T'ang  dynasty  to  the 
Court  of  the  Liao.  The  captains  in  the  army  of  the  kingdom  of  Nan- 
chao  are  reported  to  have  used  cuirasses  made  from  rhinoceros-hide.  * 
During  the  middle  ^es,  when  the  rhinoceros  grew  scarcer,  other  hides 
began  to  take  its  place.  It  has  been  demonstrated  above  (p.  163)  that 
under  the  T'ang  the  district  of  Kuang-ling  sent  to  (he  Court  tribute  ol 
bufialo-hide  armor.  *  Marco  Polo*  says  regarding  the  Mongols  that 
on  their  backs  they  wear  armor  of  cuirbouly  (boiled  leather),  prepared 
from  bufiEalo  and  other  hides,  which  is  very  strong ;  and  all  contemporary 
western  writers  speak  of  the  leather  armor  used  by  the  Mongols.* 
This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  Annals  of  the  Ytaa  Dynasty.  * 

The  type  of  cuirass  styled  "hoop  armor"  has  possibly  at  one  time 
existed  in  China,  though  there  is  no  description  of  it.  At  the  Court 
of  the  emperors  of  the  Kin  dsTiasty  (1115-1234)  in  Peking,  the  guards 
were  all  clad  with  armor.  On  the  left  were  stationed  those  with  a 
banded  cuirass  colored  blue  (ts'ing  t'ao  kia),  holdii^  in  their  hands  a 
Sag  on  which  was  represented  a  yellow  dragon.  On  the  right  were 
stationed  those  with  a  banded  cuirass  colored  red  {kung  t'ao  kia) ,  holding 
a  flag  with  a  red  dragon  represented  on  it.'  The  word  Aia  used  in  this 
connection  indicates  that  it  is  the  question  of  hide  cuirass;  and  the  word 
t'ao  ("band")  defines  the  peculiar  character  of  this  armor  in  that  it  was 
banded  or  hooped,  the  bands  beii^  cut  out  of  leather,  perhaps  in  a 


ngj7!3 

aod  others  coatributing  to  the  intopretatioa  of  the  work  (Wylib,  Notes  on  Chinese 
Literature,  p.  67;  Pku-IOT,  BuUeUn  de  I'Ecole  /ronfawe  i'Extrtmt-Orient,  Vd.  Ill, 
1903,  p.  668). 

'  Liao  thi,  Ch.  6,  p.  i. 

■  C.  Sainsok,  Histdre  particuli&re  du  Nan-Tchao,  p.  19  (Paris,  1904). 

*  In  Yen  kien  lei  han  (Ch.  aaS,  p.  14}  a  book  Ts'e  tin  ka*  ts'o  is  quoted  to  tb« 
effect  that  what  is  designated  "rhiaoceros-mdeannor"  in  the  T'onc  History  iaat  present 
made  from  buSalo-hiae,  but  is  generally  styled  H  ("rhinoceros  ). 

*  Ed.  of  Yule  and  Cobdibr,  Vol.  I,  p.  360. 

'  W.  W.  RocKHiLL,  The  Journey  of  William  of  Rubnick,  p.  a6i  (London,  Hak- 
tuyl  Society,  1900),  and  p.  180. 

*  Pot  instance,  FtioK  ski,  Ch.  78,  p.  la  (K'iea-limg  edition). 

'  This  Information  b  coutatned  in  the  Pei  yUan  In,  the  narratiye  of  a  journey  tn 

A.D.  from  Hang  chou  to  Peking,  described  by  Chou  Shan  and  translated  by 

'~  -  -  •  .  ,8,).    It 

translation  "cuirasses  avec  des  cordons  bleus"  certainly  is  all  nght,  as  far  as  the 
translation  is  concerned;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  term  is  capable  of  the 
interpretation  as  given  above.    The  word  t'ao  ("band")  is  in  Giles,  No.  10,817. 


Chavannbs  {T'ouHg  Poo,  1904,  pp.  163-103;  the  passage  indicated  isonp.  I8{ 
is  quoted,  thoujfh  incompletely,  m  P'ei  win  yfin  fit  (Ch,  106,  p.  74).  Chava 
translation  "cuirasses  avec  des  cordons  bleus"  certainly  is  all  nght,  as  far  1 

i  term  is  capable  1 
GiLBS,  No.  10,81 
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manner  siniilar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  Chukchi  annor  ^ured  and 
described  by  Waltek  Hodgh'  and  W.  Bogokas.* 

Another  singular  kind  of  armor  is  alluded  to  in  the  Lan />'»/«*  under 
the  name  jung  kia.  The  word  jung  (No.  5736)  refers  to  the  soft  core 
of  the  young  antlers  of  the  deer  (oon^dered  by  the  Chinese  an  efficient 
aphrodisiac);  and  I  am  inclined  to  interpret  the  term  jung  kia  as  a 
cuirass  strengthened  by  bom  shavii^s  fastened  to  the  surface,  for  which 
there  are  interesting  uialogies  in  other  culture  areas.  *    In  the  passage 

*  Primitive  American  Annor  (Sepprt  of  Ike  U.  S.  National  Musam  for  1893, 
FlateIVandp.fi34).  An  excellent  specimen  of  this  type  is  ia  the  Field  Museum  (Cat. 
No.  34.150- 

■  Publications  du  MuUo  d'Etknographie  el  d'Anthropologie  de  St.  Pttersboarg,  II, 
Plate  XII,  Pig.  I  (St.  Petersburg,  1901).  The  Chukchi  hoop  armor,  however,  is  not 
related  to  the  so-called  banded  mail  of  the  European  middle  asps,  as  asserted  tiy 
HoiTGB  {I.  c,  p.  633)  and  repeated  by  Bogokas  (The  Chukchee,  Jeiup  North  Padfic 
ExpediUoH,  Vol.  Vll,  p.  161).  In  me  European  types  it  has  been  ^own  that  Uie 
banded  appearance,  as  it  occurs  in  mediteval  illustrations,  was  produced  by  thongs  of 
leather  which  were  strong  through  adjacent  rows  of  chain-limes  (Bashfobd  Dean, 
Catalogueof  European  Armsand  Armor,  p.  33,  New  York,  1905), —  a  feature  entirely 
lacking  in  the  Chukchi  armor. 

*  Puoted  in  P'fi  wtn  ydn  fu.  Oh.  io6.  p.  74.  This  is  a  brirf  work  containing 
likewise  the  narrative  of  a  mission  to  the  Court  of  the  Kia  emperors  in  1 170  by  Pan 
Ch'taf;-ta  (i  136-1 193),  and  reprinted  in  Chi  pit  ttu  chai  ts'ung  ihit.  In  the  text  of  this 
work  it  is  added  that  the  guards  bad  speais  with  handles  inlaid  with  gold  leaf,  and 
flags  painted  with  blue  dragons;  those  m  the  east  had  yellow  fi^s,  and  those  in  the 
west  white  ones. 

*  Ahhiakus  Maxcellinus  (xvn,  12)  narrates  that  the  annor  of  the  Quadians 
and  Sarmatians  consisted  of  small  stales  of  polished  horn  arranged  on  a  Imen  coat 
like  the  plumage  of  a  bird  (toricae  ex  comibus  rasis  et  levigatis,  plumarum  specie 
linteis  indumeotis  innexae);  and  Pausanias  (i,  31,  5)  relates  that  a  Sarmatian  scale 
annormadeof  horses'  hoofs  was  preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  the  Temple  of  Aesculapius 
at  Athens.  Ratzel  (Uber  die  StAbchenpanzer  und  ihre  Verbreitung  im  nordp^tdfi- 
schec  Gebiet,  SiUungsberichte  der  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschajten,  1886, 
p.  191)  mentions,  after  a  letter  received  from  William  H.  Dall,  an  armor  made  by  the 
Tlingit  from  slices  of  deer-hoof  fastened  to  a  foundation  of  elk-skin  in  the  manner 
(rfs<^earmor.  lathe  Philippine  collection  of  the  Field  Museum  (Cat.  No.  3.^,493, 
gift  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Ayer),  there  is  a  suit  of  armor  composed  of  rectangular  lamina  of 
buSalo  (carabao)  hom,  mutually  connected  by  means  of  rows  of  brass  rings.  This 
armor  wasmadeby  the  MoroonBasilanlsland.  It  is  identical  with  the  specimen  figured 
by  L.  ScHKUCAN  (fierichte  des  K.  Ethnographischen  Museums  in  MOnchen  IV,  1911, 
MUnckner  Jahrbuck  der  biidenden  Kunst,  1913,  p-  ^,  Fig.  IS),  which  is  stated  to  hail 
from  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  to  be  characteristic  of  this  region.  In  the  Field 
Museum,  however,  there  is  also  a  suit  of  armor  of  exactiy  the  same  type,  in  which 
the  lamini^  are  entirely  wrought  from  brass,  and  likewise  Joined  by  meaos  of  brass 
rings.  This  metal  suit,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  was  captured  in 
1631  when  a  Spanish  expedition  was  massacred  at  Lake  Lanao;  they  assure  us  also 
that  the  suits  of  carabao  hom  were  turned  out  in  imitation  of  this  Spanish  model. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  metal  harness  in  question,  as  moreover  attested  by 
the  evidence  of  the  object  itself,  is  of  Spanish  make,  and  served  as  model  for  the 
PhiUppine  as  well  as  the  Sulu  hom  armors.  Suits  of  armor  have  always  been  highly 
prized  articles  and  carried  away  to  remote  comers  by  barter  or  capture  in  war;  and 
It  is  dways  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard  in  making  correct  attributions.  We  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  natives  of  the  Philippioes 
to  constroct  such  a  complicated  aSair  from  their  own  inventiveness.  Their  purely 
native  armor  is  un_pretentious,  being  made  from  woven  hemp  stuSed  with  matted 
hemp  fibre.    This  ts  the  national  North-Malayaa  type  of  boay  armor,  the  same  as 
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referred  to  it  is  said  that  in  the  east  and  west  galleries  of  the  imperial 
palace  the  guards  were  clothed  with  armor,  and  that  those  posted  east  wore 
armor  of  horn  dyed  red  (hung  jung  kia),  those  posted  west  wore  armor 
of  horn  dyed  green  and  blue  (pi  [No.  9009]  jung  kta).  It  thus  seems  that 
the  Kin  or  Niuchi  had  a  predilection  for  curious  armor. 

Reference  to  the  cuirass  of  the  Mongols  has  already  been  made 
above  (pp.  tSo,  190), 

"They  ride  long  like  Frenchmen,  and  wear  armor  of  Ixnled  leather, 
and  shields  and  aiblasts,  and  all  their  quarrels  are  poisoned," — thus 
Marco  Polo  '  describes  the  equipment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nan-chao  in  Yun-nan  called  by  him  Carajan.  Yule  is  inclined  to 
prefer  the  reading  "cuir  de  bufal"  offered  by  another  text,  as  some  (rf 
the  Miao-tse  of  Euei-chou  are  described  as  wearing  armor  of  bufiEalo- 
leather*  overlaid  with  iron  plates. 

Hide  was  indeed  the  chief  material  utilized  for  body  armor  by  the 
abpriginal  tribes  inhatnting  southern  China.  In  this  respect  we  are 
well  informed  by  several  reliable  and  observant  authors  of  the  Sui^ 
period.  The  famous  Fan  Ch'£ng-ta  (1136-1193),'  official,  poet,  florist, 
travdler,  and  ethnc^rapher,  has  the  following  description  in  his  valuable 
account  of  the  regions  of  southern  China,*  "As  r^ards  the  armor  of 
the  Man  tribes,  harness  and  helmets  are  wrought  to  a  large  extent  only 
in  the  kingdom  oi  Ta-li.  *    Elephant-skin  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  such 


we  find  on  Formosa.  The  aboriginee  of  Formosa,  at  the  time  when  the  Chinese  made 
their  first  acquaintance  in  the  banning  of  the  seventh  century,  were  in  a  transitional 
stage  of  life,  iron  b«dng  only  spcu^y  used,  while  bone  and  horn  took  its  place;  and 
a  hoe  with  stone  blade  was  employed  in  tilling  the  fields.  The  interesting  account 
given  in  the  Aimals  of  the  Sui  Dynasty  {S«t  sku,  Ch.  81,  p.  5)  ascribes  to  them 
Imives,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  daggers;  and  adds  that  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  iron  in  the  country  the  blades  are  thin  and  small,  being  refdaced  to  a  great 
extent  by  bone  and  horn,  and  that  "of  plaited  hemp  they  make  armor,  or  avail 
themselves  of  bear  and  leopard  skins." 

>  Ed.  of  Yule  and  Cordiek,  VoL  II,  p.  78. 

*  According  to  the  Nan-chao  ye  shi,  as  previously  shown,  it  was  rbinoceros-hide ; 
while  the  test  of  Pan  Ch'big-ta  which  follows  above  speaks  of  elephant-skin.  In  all 
likelihood  these  three  materials,  buSalo,  rhinoceros,  and  elephant,  were  used  side  by 

■  GiLB9,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  34a. 

*  The  general  title  of  the  work  is  Kui  hai  yi  ItHg  chi  (Wylib,  Notes  on  Chinese 
Literature,  p.  56;  fiKKTSCHNsniEK,  Botanicon  Sinicum,  pt.  i,  p.  165).  The  single 
chapters  have  separate  headings;  the  one  from  which  the  above  extract  is  given  is 
entitled  Kiti  Itailt'i  chi  ("Records  of  Implements  in  Southern  China").  My  quota- 
tion refers  to  the  reprint  of  the  text  in  T^anf  Sung  ts'ung  sku. 

*  Name  of  the  country  and  the  capital  of  the  Shan  in  the  present  province  d 
Yfln-nan,  who  ruled  as  the  Nan-chao  dynasty,  and  whose  kingdom  was  destroyed 
by  the  Mongols  in  1353.  It  still  was  independent  at  the  time  to  which  our  above 
account  refers.  The  fact  that  the  annor  of  the  Man  is  traced  to  the  kingdom  of  Ta-li. 
then  inhabited  by  the  Tai  or  Shan,  is  of  some  significance.  The  Vai  were  a  warlike 
and  chivalrous  nation  like  the  Tibetans,  and  had  developed  a  highly  advanced  culture 
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a  maimer  that  one  large  piece  covers  the  breast  and  another  the  back, 
looking  like  the  carapace  of  a  turtle,  and  being  as  solid  and  massive  as 
iron.*  Then  small  strips  of  leather  are  so  combined  as  to  form  brassards 
and  nape-guards,  made  like  the  iron  armor-plates  of  the  Chinese,*  and 
all  colored  vermilion.  Helmet  and  harness,  both  on  the  interior  and 
exterior  side,  are  all  colored  vermilion.  By  means  of  yellow  and  black 
mineral  dye-stuSs  they  paint  designs  of  flowers,  small  and  large  animals, 
such  as  are  now  found  on  girdle-buckles,* — of  admirable  workmanship. 
They  string  also  small  white  shells  *  in  connected  rows,  sew  them  on  to 
the  harness,  and  decorate  the  helmets  with  them.  Presumably  they 
are  survivals  of  those  ancient  helmets  adorned  with  shells  on  vermilicm 
strings  mentioned  in  the  Ski  king."  * 

betraTuig,  in  omKsitioii  to  the  Chinese,  a  keynote  of  striking  iBdividnolism.  Eveiy 
adult  was  s  smdier;  and  it  ia  a  surprising  fact  that  there  was  cocnpulsoTy  military 
service  in  the  kingdom  of  Nan-chao,  and  that  the  array  was  highly  onEamzed.  The 
History  of  Nan-chao  compiled  ia  1550  by  Yang  ShAn  (1488-1559)  narrates  that  the 
amiy  captains  used  to  wear  cuisaes,  red  helmets,  and  cuirasses  of  rhinoceros-hide, 
and  earned  bucklers  c^  copper;  but  they  marched  bare-footed  (C.  Sainson,  HisUnre 
particuliire  du  Nan-Tchao,  p.  19,  Paris,  1904).  Aa  to  its  historical  relations,  thepro- 
tective  armor  <^  the  Man  must  therefore  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Skan;  and  the 
Man  apparently  derived  it  from  the  superior  culture  <A  their  neighbors. 

'  Viitldhaka,  one  of  the  four  guardians  ot  the  world  OakapOla)  in  Hindu  mythol- 
ogy, weaia  a  helmet  from  the  skin  of  an  elephant's  bead  (GstNWEOEL,  Buddhist  Art 
inlndia,  p.  138,  and  Mythologie  des  Buddhiamus,  p.  181).  An  armor  of  elephant- 
skin  orerlkid  with  gold  in  the  possession  of  a  Mongol  prince  in  1573  is  mentioned  by 
Sanai^  Setsen  (I.  /.  Schmtot,  Gescbichte  der  Ost-Moneolen,  p.  317).  The  Jesuit 
Francisco  Combes,  m  his  Histonade  Mindanao  of  1667  (Blair  and  Robbbtson,  The 
Philippine  Islands,  Vol.  XL,  p.  179),  reports  that  the  Joloans  on  Mindanao  in  the 
Philippines  are  armed  from  top  to  toe  with  helmet,  bracelets,  coat-of-mail,  greaves, 
with  linings  of  elephant-hide  annor  so  proof  that  nothing  can  make  a  dint  on  it  except 
fire-arms,  for  the  best  sword  or  cutlass  is  turned.  As  the  elephant  does  not  occur  in 
the  Philippines  (its  presence  on  Borneo  is  presumably  due  to  human  agency),  these 
armors,  in  all  likelihood,  must  have  been  importatioiis  from  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

•  See  Chapter  V. 

'  The  word  employed  here  ia  si-pi  (No.  9050),  which  tn  this  mode  of  writing,  for 
t)K  first  time,  appears  in  Se-ma  TsHen's  Ski  ki  (Ch.  110,  p.  6  b)  in  the  sense  of  a 
buckle  to  fasten  a  girdle.  E.  H.  Pakkbb  (China  Remem,  Vol.  XX,  p.  15),  in  his 
translation  of  this  passage,  explains  ti-pi  as  a  word  of  the  Sien-pi  language.  See  now 
R.  and  H.  Toui,  Etudes  arditeloeiques  {JoumtU  of  the  CotUge  of  Sci^iKt.  Vol.  36, 
TOkya,  1^14,  p.  83,  and  Plate  XII^  The  same  word  is  used  ag^n  by  our  author  in 
the  descnption  of  the  swords  made  in  Ta-Ii;  the  sheaths  are  colored  vermilion,  and 
painted  in  their  upper  part  with  a  design  like  those  occurring  on  buckles  (H  pi  hva 
wht).  Similarly  it  is  employed  in  the  Ling-mai  tai  la  (published  by  Chou  Kll-fei  in 
1178}  in  the  description  of  the  saddles  of  tiie  Man  (Ch.  6,  p.  ^),  which  are  varnished 
red  and  black  like  the  designs  on  buckles  (ju  n  pi  v>tn).  This  term  is  not  regiatered 
in  the  P'ei  wfc  ySn  fu. 

*  The  Lttw-wa*  Ai«  (a  (Ch.  7,  p.  9),  composed  by  Chou  E'4-fei  in  1178,  informaus 
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hdmets  came  from  the  island  (A  I^inan;  they  are  called  "large  shells"  {ia  pet),  in 
the  works  on  natural  history  "purple  shells"  (ts'e  pa).  They  are  described  as  being 
round  on  the  back,  with  purple  flecks,  and  with  deep  cracks  on  the  surface. 

'See  above,  p.  185.  Such  combinations  are  suggested  to  the  learned  Chinese 
authors  b^  their  uterary  education,  but  certainly  are  no  evidence  for  the  shell  decora- 
tions of  toe  Man  being  really  due  to  a  stimnlas  received  from  andent  China.    The 
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As  to  the  Li,  the  tohatntants  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  the  same  author 
states  that  they  make  hehnets  of  plaited  rattan. 

A  cuirass  of  the  Lolo  is  figured  and  described  by  F.  Stask.*  It  is 
composed  of  heavy,  moulded  plates  of  thick  leather,  varnished  black 
and  decorated  in  red  and  yellow,  tte  shoulders  being  protected  by  two 
projecting  wings.  From  this  plastron  is  suspended  an  apron  of  seven 
horizontal  rows  of  scales,  each  row  overiapping  the  one  above  it,  and 
the  scales  ia  each  row  ovedapping.  The  mode  of  wear  of  this  armor 
may  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of  the  Lolo  chief  Ma^tu  figured  by  Ch. 
Pkan£OIS,*  who  states  that  these  cuirasses  are  made  of  buSalo-ddn 
painted  with  various  colors,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  the  ancient 
Japanese  armor.* 

Two  specimens  of  Lolo  armor  are  described  by  Hekbekt  Mueller,* 
which  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  one  figured  by  Starr,  only  that  those 
have  the  central  breastplate,  which  is  apparently  lost  in  tiie  latter  speci- 
men. Neither  Starr  nor  Mueller  has  recognized  what  type  of  armor  is 
here  represented.  It  is  not  armor  of  a  uniform  structure,  but  one 
in  which  two  principles  are  combined,  that  of  sheets,  and  that  of  plates 
CH-  laming.     The  sheets  form  the  body  armor  proper,  ten  in  number. 


employment  of  shells  for  decorative  purposes,  on  the  coatraty,  is  a  general  diarac- 
tenstic  of  all  cultures  in  south-eastern  Asia  and  Tibet,  where  they  are  employed  in 
a  manner  foreign  to  the  Chinese.  The  Tibetan  women  use  large  shells  as  bracelets, 
and  wear  eirdles,  to  which  rows  of  shells  are  attached.  It  is  surprisii^!  to  find  these 
in  the  higjh  mountainous  r^ons  of  Sie-ch'uan  (for  instance,  in  Romi-Drango),  in 
isolated  spots  remote  from  the  sea,  whither  these  shells  must  have  been  brought 
from  India  via  Tibet,  or  from  Burma  by  way  of  YOn-nan.  The  women  of  the  P'u- 
j6n,  a  tribe  of  the  T'ai  or  Shan  stock  formerly  inhabiting  Yfln-nan,  used  to  wear  a 
short  skirt,  to  which  ten  rows  of  marine  shells  were  fastened  all  round  (C.  Sainson, 
Histoire  particulidre  du  Nan-Tchao,  p.  164).  The  women  of  the  White  Kuo-Io  or 
Lo-locovered  their  heads  with  black  cloth  adorned  with  shells  (iM(j,,p.  167);  compare 
also^p.  170,  175, 179,  185,  in  regard  to  other  tribes  who  observed  the  same  practice. 
An  mteresting  study  of  the  Indian  shell  industiy  was  recently  published  by  J. 
BoBNELL  (The  Chank  Bangle  Industry,  itemoirs  As.  Soc.  Bengai,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  407- 
448,  Calcutta,  1913). 


*  Notes  sur  les  Lo-to  du  Kien-tchang  (BuileUn  de  la  Sodtti  d'Antkropologie,  1904, 
p.  640). 

*  The  correctness  of  this  comparison  seems  to  me  doubtful.  Platfair  {China 
RaioB,  Vol.  V,  p.  93)  has  drawn  from  a  modem  Chinese  source  the  following  notes 
on  armor  among  the  Eiu-tu  Miao:  "The  crown  of  the  head  is  protected  by  an  iron 
helmet  which  leaves  the  back  of  the  head  exposed.  On  the  shoulders  th^  wear  two 
pieces  of  hammered  iron  armor,  of  considerable  weight,  which  act  as  a  face-guard. 
Thdr  body  armor  covers  the  whole  erf  the  back  and  the  chest.  In  addition  they  wear 
iron  chain  mail  covering  the  entire  body  and  w^hine  about  thirty  catties;  they 
have  the  appearance  of  being  enclosed  in  a  cage.  Their  ^;s  are  cased  in  iron  greaves 
of  great  strength.  They  cany  in  their  left  hand  a  wooden  shield,  in  their  right  a 
sharp-edged  spear."    Chain  mail  is  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

'  Batsiler-Arehie,  Vol.  Ill,  1913,  p.  59  and  Plate  III. 
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a  breast  and  a  back  sbeet,*  and  eight  bdow  these  for  the  protection  of  the 
abdomen  and  loins.  Combined  with  this  leather  sheet  armor  are 
tasses  conasting  of  six  or  seven  horizontal  rows,  each  composed  of 
small  rectangular  leather  laminas,  arranged  in  vertical  position.  The 
leather  sheets  and  plates  are  varnished  red  on  the  outside*  and  yellow 
on  the  lower  ade.  Mr.  Mueller  remarks  that  parallels  to  this  armor  are 
hardly  known,  'but  that,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  pictures 
preserved,  a  certain  relationship,  however  distant,  with  ancient  Chinese 
armor  seems  to  exist.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  state  to  what  kind  oi 
pictures  be  refers,  nor  in  what  the  supposed  resemblance  should  con- 
ast  There  is  hardly  any  solid  foundation  for  this  o|naion.  This 
type  of  armor,  on  the  contrary,  although  it  agrees  in  some  features 
with  one  represented  on  certain  Chinese  clay  figures  of  the  T'ang  period 
(Plate  XXXI),  does  not  meet  with  any  exact  counterpart  amot^ 
Chinese  spedmens  known  to  us;  nor  is  such  a  connection  at  the  outset 
very  probable,  ^ce  the  afiSnities  of  Man  armor,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  go  with  that  of  the  Shan,  and  are  accordingly  focussed  on  another 
culture-zone. 


Besides  the  word  kia,  another  word  for  armor  occurs  in  the  Shi 
king,  and  this  is  the  word  kiai  (No.  1 5 18) .  It  is  once  used  with  reference 
to  great  armor  donned  by  a  king ; '  and  on  another  occa^on  it  refers  to 
a  team  of  four  horses  in  a  war-chariot,  clad  with  armor.*  Legge, 
followii^  the  Chinese  comment,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  meaning  of 
kiai  is  identical  with  that  of  kia;  but  they  are  two  different  words 
written  with  two  different  symbols,  and  it  is  therefore  justifiable  to 
presume  that  they  denote  two  different  types  of  armor.  As  the  word 
kiai  is  used  to  dedgnate  the  scales  of  fishes,  turtles,  lobsters,  and  other 
aquatic  scaly  animals,  it  is  most  likely  that  it  was  this  notion  of  the  word 
transferred  to  a  type  of  body  armor,  and  that  it  related  to  scale  armor 
(lorica  sqitamata),  the  scales  bdng  cut  out  of  hide  or  leather.  *    There 

'  PUstron  and  dossiSre. 

■  In  accordance  with  the  andent  Chinese  cuirasses,  as  mentioned  in  Tto  chuon 
(see  above,  p.  181). 

*  Lbggb,  Chinese  Classica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  606. 

'Ibid.,  p.  131. 

'  LsGGE  if.  c,  p.  194}  states  that  the  armor  (not  mail)  for  the  horses  was  made 
of  thin  [>lates  of  metal,  scale-like.  It  is  most  tmprc^able  that  the  scales  were  of  metal 
at  the  time  of  the  Ski  king.  See  Chapter  VII.  The  same  semaaolcmcal  develop- 
ment OS  in  Chinese  kiai  is  illustrated  in  the  Tibetan  word  k'rab  and  the  Burmese  word 
k'yap,  that  in  the  first  instance  denote  scale  (scale  of  a  fish),  and  secondly  a  body 
armor,  which  is  now  the  usual  meaning:  and  it  is  further  interesting  that  l^bet^ 
k'rab  has  also  the  meaning  of  "shield,  buckler"  (see  JXschee,  Tibetan-English  Dic- 
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is  unfortunately  no  description  of  this  armor  in  any  ancient  text.  In 
the  Li  ki  the  word  ocxnirs  several  times,  the  rules  of  politeness  excuang 
the  warrior  clad  with  &kiai  from  making  a  bow; '  but  nothing  is  brought 
forward  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject. '  I  have  never  seen  in 
China  any  suit  of  armor  made  of  scales  of  leather;  and  they  are  not  like- 
ly to  have  been  made  at  later  ages  when  metal  was  available.  In 
Japan,  such  specimens  have  fortunately  survived;  and  the  one  figured 
by  Bashtoed  Dean  *  may  give  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  ancient  Chinese  scaly  leather  coats.  It  is  attributed  to  the  Fuji- 
wara  period  (around  1000  a.d.),  and  described  as  a  primitive  type  of 
Japanese  harness,  the  single  lamins  being  of  boiled  leather,  cut  and 
beaten  into  pieces  shaped  like  fish-scales.  A  suit  of  copper  scale 
armor  obtained  in  Sze-ch'uan  (Plate  XIV)  may  be  r^;arded  as  the 
natural  continuation  of  the  ancient  leather  armor  of  the  same  type. 
The  scales  are  fastened  by  means  of  brass  wire  to  a  foundation  of  sack- 
cloth, and  overlap  one  another.  This  specimen,  weighii^  $&}i  pounds, 
as  evidenced  by  the  effects  of  many  blows  and  bullet-holes  visible  in  the 
metal,  has  actually  been  employed  in  warfare.  * 

Scale  armor  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Wan  kua  ku,  a  work 
written  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  this  passage  is  taken  from 
the  T'ang  leu  tien,  and  therefore  refers  to  the  T'ang  dynasty.*    The 

tiooary,  p.  49).  In  all  probability,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  words  kiai  (or  kai)  and 
iVoi  are  andentty  related,  in  the  same  way  as  Tib.  k'rat  ("blood")  and  Ctunese 
fetiMf,  Tibetan  jitrag-pa  ("tobeafraidof")  and  Chinese  itiu  (W.  GxraB,  Die  sprach- 

feschichtliche  Stellun^  des  Chinesischen,  p.  16),  Tib.  spog-pa  ("to  tie")  and  Chin. 
too  (CoNRADV,  Eine  indochinesische  Causativ-Denominativ-BUdung,  p.  vn).  Also 
the  Chinese  word  kia,  "annor"  {andent  pronunciation  hiap,  rhyme  hiap),  maybe 
allied  to  Tibetan  k'rah.  It  will  be  seen  below  (Chapter  IV)  that  scale  armor  repre- 
sents Uie  earliest  type  of  armor  in  Tibet,  Persia,  and  India. 
'  Couvssux,  Li  Id,  Vol.  I,  p.  65;  Vol.  II,  p.  13. 

■  The  scales  ot  hide  armor  were  called  kia  cha  (No.  137).  T^  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  the  Chan  kuo  Is'e  (quoted  in  P'ei  win  yilnfu,  Ch.  97,  p.  s  b),  where 
Su  Tai  (third  and  fourth  centuiy  B.C.;  Giles,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  68a) 
addresses  Yen  Wang,  and  says,  You  cut  the  scales  of  the  buff-coat  yourself,  and 
your  wife  fastens  them  together  by  means  of  cords."  The  word  siao  (No,  4309), 
which  is  here  utilized  and  means  "to  scrape,  pare,  trim,"  indicates  that  leather  is  in 
question,  and  that  the  leather  strips  were  trimmed  into  a  certain  shape  called  cka. 
Regarding  the  technical  meaning  tk  this  word  see  p.  3io,  note  3. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection  of  Japanese  Armor,  p.  39  (r%c  MetropoUtan 
Muteum  0}  Art,  Hand-Book  No.  14,  New  York,  1903). 

*  Consul  Bedlob  (Corutdar  Reports  on  Commeree,  Mamifatturei,  et«..  No.  147, 
194,  Washington,  1893)  states.    Scale  mail,  at  an  earty  period,  was  carried  to  a 


„ii  perfection.  The  scales  were  applied  to  doth  or  leather  at  first,  as  spangles 
\o  gauze,  and  later  as  tiles  or  slates  are  to  the  boards  of  a  roof.  They  were  composed 
of  iron,  pewter,  silver,  gold,  or  of  various  oriental  alloys.  In  making  a  suit,  scales  of 
one  kind  were  usually  employed,  but  combinations  were  frequent,  in  which  metals 
of  contrasting  colors  were  used.  A  good  suit  of  armor  can  be  bought  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  f  10  to  f  150." 

■  Bretschneidek,  Botanicon  Sinicum,  pt.  i.  p.  160,  No.  330.    The  above  text 
will  be  found  in  the  Chapter  on  Annor  (Am  ckov  pu)  in  T'a  shu  isi  ek'tng.    Ko  ehi 
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third  kind  of  armor  known  at  that  time  is  tenned  in  that  book  si  Kn 
kia  ("armor  of  thin  scales"),  and  is  classified  among  iron  armor.  The 
very  name  implies  that  it  is  a  question  of  scale  armor.  The  fourth 
variety  of  armor  is  styled  skan  win  kia  ("armor  with  a  mountain 
pattern  ") ;  a  zigzag  design  or  a  continuous  row  of  triangles  being  under- 
stood by  the  latter  name.  Also  this,  likewise  made  of  iron,  was 
perhaps  scale  armor;*  as  presumably  also  the  fifth,  designated  "black 
hammer  armor"  {wu  chm  kia),  likewise  of  iron.-  No  descriptions  of 
these  pieces  are  furnished  in  the  book  mentioned. 

I^eather  scale  armor  was  still  used  by  the  Mongols,  as  attested  by 
Friar  William  of  Rubkdck  (t  3'53) ,  who  states, "  I  saw  two  who  had  come 
to  present  themselves  before  Mai^u,  armed  with  jackets  of  convex  pieces 
of  hard  leather,  which  were  most  unfit  and  unwieldy."  * 

In  the  Ming  period  the  technical  term  for  armor-scales  is  "wil- 
low-leaf" {liu  ye).  We  read  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Ming  Dynasty 
(Ta  Ming  kui  tien)  that  in  1393  six  thousand  sets  of  "willow-leaf  armor  " 
and  helmets  of  chain  mail  were  ordered  for  the  soldiers  of  the  body* 
guard  serving  in  the  Imperial  City. 

The  great  antiquity  of  hide  scale  armor  is  an  important  fact  to  us,  as 
there  are  certain  ancient  clay  figures  on  which  this  type  of  armc^  is 
represented.  These  belong  to  the  earliest  that  we  have,  and  range  in  the 
archaic  period;'  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  notes  devoted  to  their  dis- 


leT'ttngDynflsty"'), 
oiawn  up  by  the  Emperor  Yflan-tsung  in  the  early  part  of  the  ^hth  century  ^t- 
LiK,  Notes  on  Clunesc  Uterature,  p.  67;  and  above,  p.  1S9).  The  only  additional 
matter  prefixed  to  the  latter  text  is  uiat  the  thirteen  kmds  ot  armor  enumerated  were 
ordered  to  be  made  by  the  Imperial  Armory  (wm  k'u). 

^  P'ei  vH  yun  fu  (Ch.  106,  p.  74)  ouotes  the  Powf  j&*  te  to  the  effect  that  the 
armors  called  ska*  ntii  kia  were  made  by  the  Bmperor  T'ai-tsuOf  from  iron  (black 
metal)  dyed  in  five  colors,  so  that  the  "mountain  pattern"  may  have  been  brought 
out  by  the  color-work.  Five-colored  armor  (wh  ti'at  kia)  is  mentioned  in  7"ane  jAm 
(Ch.  U  yo  cki,  ibid.,  p.  73).  The  Pek-tsi,  a  Korean  tribe,  brought  "varnished  armor 
of  metal"  (jh'n  kiu  i'ai)  to  the  Chinese  General  Li  Tsi  (Ga.B9,  Biographical  Di^ 
tiooary,  p.4ai),  who  subjugated  Korea  between  644  and  6s8;  on  these  armors,  which 
were  lised  by  the  Chinese  cavalry,  five  mountain  patterns  (ikaji  nru  v4»)  were  repre- 
sented by  means  of  iron,  which  may  be  understood  in  Uie  sense  uat  five  iron  si^es 
were  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  the  design  of  a  mountain.  This  passage 
is  contained  likewise  in  Vang  shu  (Ch.  320,  p.  3  b). 

■  W.  W.  RocnxiLL,  The  Journey  of  William  of  Rubruck,  p.  361  (London,  Hak- 
Ivjt  Society,  1900).  In  the  Mongol  period,  designs  ot  a  tiger  or  Hon  skin,  and  Uie 
design  of  metal-armor  scales,  were  also  painted  on  bide  armor  ( Yuan  M,  Ch.  78, 
p.  13,  K*ien-lung  edition). 

*  The  day  ^nres  in  our  collection  come  down  from  different  periods.  A  rigid 
danification  comdding  with  dynastic  periods  cannot  be  estaUished:  two  large 
groups  may  be  distinguished, —  arehaic  and  mediKval.  The  two  merge  into  each 
other.  The  former  may  be  said  to  comprise  roughly  the  Chou  and  Han  periods,  and 
W  go  down  perhaps  with  some  types  into  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuriesi  the  latter 
occupy  an  epoch  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighUi  century.  The  tenn"  archaic  "is  merely 
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cussion  in  the  second  part  of  this  publication  that,  according  to  my 
interpretation,  they  are  intended  for  the  figure  of  the  ancient  shamfm  1 
(nw,  or  fang  siang  shi). 

Among  the  exordsts  of  the  Chou  period,  the  Fanf  siang  shi  *  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  According  to  the  Chou  li*  he  donned  a  bear-skin 
decorated  with  four  golden  eyes,*  black  trousers,  and  a  red  jacl^. 
Armed  with  a  spear  and  a  shield,  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  a  hundred 
attendants,  he  performed  the  purifications  of  every  season,  searching 
throt^h  the  houses  and  driving  out  disease.  At  a  great  funeral  service 
he  strided  in  front  of  the  coffin,  and  accompanied  it  to  the  grave. 

intended  to  convey  a  duonological  notion,  but  is  not  applied  bere  with  reference 
to  technique  or  style.  The  age  ot  the  T'ang  dynasty  may  safely  be  regarded  as  the 
ttnmnui  ad  gutm  for  the  industry  of  burial  day  figures,  for  we  know  surely  enough 
that  under  the  Sung  and  Ming  dynasties  the  para^nenialia  for  the  grave  were  carved 
from  wood,  but  not  moddled  in  day.  This  question  will  be  treated  fully  in  Part  II. 
<  Our  word  "shaman"  is  derived  from  the  Tungusian  languages  (Mandiu  Mmon, 
Gold  iama).  The  Mirror  ci  the  Manchu  Language  (Manpi  lUrgen-i  buUku  bUhe) 
explains  the  word  saman  by  means  <A  the  Chinese  phrase  cku  ikinjt»  ("a  man  who 
invokes  or  conjures  the  spirits");  and  it  is  defined,  entfiin  ««ceih(-d£  jo/bortnu  baire 
miaima  ("a  man  who  preys  to  and  conjures  spirits  by  sacrificing").  It  is  said  in  the 
same  Dictionary  that  the  saman  acts  near  the  sick-bed,  and  that  there  are  male  and 
female  samasa  ^uial  of  taman).  The  Tunguaan  word  has  no  ccmnection  whatever 
with  Chinese  tha-mtit  (from  Sanskrit  fromatw,  P&li  samana)  denoting  a  Buddhist 
ascetic  (Yule  and  BuKNELL,  Hobs(Hi-Jobs(m,p.  830) :  a  Buddhist  monk  and  a  Siberian 
shaman  will  always  remain  two  distinct  aSairs.  Peluot  (Journal  asiatiqiu,  Mais- 
AvriU  1913.  p.  46S)  has  traced  the  word  iaman  in  the  language  of  the  NiAchi  to  a  Chi- 
nese document  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  identity  ci  the  notirai  cmiv^ed  by  the 
Chinese  word  »K  ("soreerer")  with  the  word  "shaman  "becomes  evident  bom  T'oni 
sku,  wherein  the  description  of  the  Eirghii  it  is  remarked,  "TbeycaQ  their  sorcerers 
kam  {kti  wx  ««i  kan)."  The  latter  word  (formerly  articulated  ibom)  is  identical  with 
Tnrlnsh  kam,  the  general  designation  for  the  ghfmnn  in  all  Turkish  dialects  (compare 


'.  ScHOTT,  Uber  die  echten  Kirgisen,  Abkandlmtten  der  Berliner  Akademie,  i~S6s. 
p.  440),  While  reading  the  proofs,  I  receive  No.  3  erf  the  tUne  origMtaU  (Vol.  XIV, 
1914),  in  which  J.  N£metb  devotes  a  special  investigation  to  the  origin  <^  the  word 


:  by  apidyiog  methods  of  comparative  philology,  be  arrives  at  the  result  that 

the  word  ts  an  andent  property  of  the  Turldso- Mongol  languages- 

>  Cbteg  K'ang-ch'teg,  in  his  commentary  to  the  Ck«u  U  (BiOT,  VoL  II,  p.  ij^). 
explains  tte  word  fami  sianc  tki  as  "eipdlers  of  formidable  things,"  by  snbstitntiiig 
two  other  wMds  iotfang  tiamg  yielding  this  sense;  but  this  conjecture  is  not  adopted 
by  the  edittMs  of  the  Ckou  H  under  K'len-lung.  BiOT  translates  the  term,  much  too 
literally,  by  imsptcltmrs  de  ripon,  or  by  prtstnaUia  lamtrsel.  GxDBE  (Religion  uod 
Eultus  der  Cfainesen^.  51)  renders  it  "supervisors  of  the  fonr  points  of  the  com- 
pass." Db  Gboot  (1^  Religious  System  of  China,  Vol.  VI,  p.  974)  proposes  the 
translation,  "inspectors  or  rescuers  ti  the  country  to  the  four  quarters.  '  These 
translations  do  not  reader  account  of  the  two  words /axg  and  nas{.-  fanf  (No.  M35) 
means  not  only  "place,  r^on,  quarter,"  but  also  "a  recipe,  a  prescriptiim;  and 
/au  iM,  according  to  Gii.Es,  is  "a  master  of  redoes, —  a  mediciDe  roan;  a 
cer.  Tlie  word  jioac*  (No.  4349)  means  "to  judge  of  by  looks;  to  practs 
nomy"  (hence  in  Buddhism:  the  f(Uitat»a  or  [Jiysical  marks  ot  beauty  of  1 
Tbe/iM(Mug^.  accordingly,  is  a  "doctor"  who  has  two  functioas, —  be  prescribes 
medicines,  and  practises  the  art  of  physiognomy  (MOMg/a). 

•  Bior,  Vol.  II,  p.  aas. 

<  Ai^>areDtly  a  mask,  which  was  worn  \>y  the  Chinese  shamans  in  all  envctsing 
ceremonies  (sec  De  Geoot,  The  Rdigions  %stero  of  China.  VoL  VI,  pp.  974-980, 
1151.  ii87«"*9;also.  Vol.  I,  p.  163). 
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When  the  cofBn  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  he  struck  the  four  comers 
with  the  spear,  in  order  to  chase  away  the  spirits  wang-Uang. '  The 
bear-skin,  a  Chinese  commentator  explains,  serves  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing him  a  formidable  appearance;  and  the  four  golden  eyes  testify  that 
he  spies  in  the  four  regions  of  the  empire  all  places  where  contagious 
diseases  are  raging.  The  spear  seems  to  indicate  that  he  combats 
malignant  spirits,  and  the  shield  is  his  means  oi  defence  against  their 
attacks. 

The  two  figures  of  shamans  Tepresented  on  Plates  XV-XVII  are  dad 
with  tight-fitting,  sleeveless  leather  jerkins,  the  material  being  cut  out  in 
the  form  of  scales  arranged  in  regular  horizontal  rows.  On  the  front 
(Plates  XY,  XVII)  the  scales  are  carefully  outlined  in  black  ink  or 
varnish  over  a  coating  of  pipe  day;'  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  figures 
(Plate  XVI)  they  are  impressed  in  the  surface  of  the  clay,  presumably 
by  means  of  a  stamp.  This  process  is  not  apfJied  to  the  other  figure, 
whose  back  is  plain.  In  both,  the  jerkin  is  held  by  means  of  a  leather 
belt  tightly  drawn  around  the  loins.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  a  slit 
in  front,  and  was  presumably  put  over  the  head.  The  shaman  in  Plates 
XV  and  XVI  wears  a  hide  helmet  surmounted  by  a  queer  crest,  and 
laid  out  in  vertical  grooves;  on  the  back  (Plate  XVI)  coifs  of  hide  scales 
are  attached  to  it.  The  other  shaman  (Plate  XVII)  is  adorned  with  a 
snail-like,  high  tuft  of  hair  hdd  by  a  hoop.  Both  are  manifestly  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  waniors,  displaying  the  same  pose  of  arms  and 
feet.  The  right  arm  is  raised,  the  thumb  being  placed  i^ainst  the 
second  finger:  they  are  apparently  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  spear;  and 
the  spear,  presumably  of  wood,  may  have  actually  been  in  their  hands. 
The  left  arm  readiing  forth  with  clinched  fist,  and  the  feet  wide  apart, 
correspond  to  this  action;  and  the  two  men  natiu^y  concentrate  their 
weight  on  their  right  ^des.  The  livdy  fighting  attitude  and  the  body 
armor  show  us  that  the  two  shamans  are  engaged  in  a  battle  with  the 
demons;  and,  if  the  tradition  of  the  Chinese  is  correct  that  such  day 
figures  were  interred  in  the  graves  during  the  Chou  period,  we  may  infer 
that,  as  the  Hhaman  warded  off  pestilence  and  malignant  spirits  from  the 
grave  before  the  lowering  into  it  of  the  co£Bn,  he  continued  in  this 
miniature  form  to  act  as  the  effident  guardian  of  the  occupant  of  the 
grave. 

Helmets  bedecked  with  scales  occur  also  in  Chinese  illustrations 
(Pig.  33),  and  seem  to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  shamans,  even 
though  they  did  not  don  the  scale  armor.    The  day  figure  of  a  magician 

'■  No.  12,518.  These  sprites  are  mentioned  among  those  haunting  travellen  in 
the  sand  deserts  of  Turtdst&n  (,Pti  shi,  Ch.  97,  p.  5}. 

*  It  U  impossible  to  bring  these  fine  lines  out  in  the  photographs. 
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(Plate  XVIII),  which  is  much  later  than  the  two  others  shown  and  pre- 
sumably no  older  tiian  the  T'ang  period,  has  a  helmet  with  hood,  on 
which  rows  of  scales  are  outlined  in  ink.  A  cape  of  tiger-skin  envdops 
bis  shoulders.  He  wears  a  necklace  and  jewelry  with  floral  designs  oa  his 
chest.  His  coat  is  girdled;  and  a  shirt  of  mail,  presumably  plate  mail, ' 
is  emerging  from  beneath  it.  In  his  left  hand,  which  is  perforated,  he 
seems  to  have  sdzed  a  spear  or  sword.  *  A  rectangular  bag,  which  pos- 
ably  serves  for  the  storage  of  his  paraphernalia,  is  attached  to  the  belt 
on  his  left-hand  side.  The  wearing  of  a  ooat  over  the  armor  is  character- 
istic of  the  T'ang  period ;  and  the  artistic,  though  conventional,  modellii^ 
of  the  face  would  seem  to  point  to  the  same  epoch. 

In  general,  the  conditions  of  defensive  armor,  as  encountered  in  the 
archaic  epoch  of  China,  show  a  striking  coincidence  with  those  found  in 
other  ancient  and  primitive  culture-groups  of  A^,  and  those  still  alive 
In  primitive  societies.  On  the  whole,  the  military  equipment  of  the 
ancnent  Chinese  in  principle  agrees,  for  instance,  granted  the  difieience 
of  material,  with  that  of  the  Scythians  as  described  by  Stbabo  (VII, 
3),  who  states  that  they  used  raw  ox'hide  helmets  and  cuirasses,  wicker 
shields,  spears,  bows,  and  swords. 

•  See  Chapter  V. 

■  presnmabty  one  of  wood,  which  has  decayed  under  ground. 
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III.   DEFENSIVE  ARMOR  OF  THE  HAN  PERIOD 

"Your  servant  understands  that,  accordii^  to  the  cla&- 
dcs,  the  perfection  ot  government  consists  in  preventing 
insnrrectioQuy  troubles,  and  the  highest  point  of  military 
art  is  to  avoid  the  occasi(»i  of  war. 

Yang  Hiung  in  Tt'ien  Han  t)tu. 

The  sculpture  of  the  Han  period  unfortunately  furnishes  no  decisive 
contribution  to  the  question  of  body  armor.  While  possibly  the  artiste 
may  have  intended  in  some  cases  to  represent  armor,  as  perhaps  in  some 
of  the  fighting  horsemen,  the  stone  work  does  not  minutely  indicate 
texture,  and  the  material  is  such  that  no  poative  inferences  can  be 
drawn  from  it.'  The  only  piece  of  defensive  armor  that  is  clearly  enough 
outlined  on  these  monuments  is  the  shield  or  buckler,  usually  handled  in 
connection  with  a  sword.  It  is  oblcmg  and  rectangular  in  shape  with  a 
convex  curvature  in  the  centre,  cau^ng  a  hollow  on  the  inner  side  where 
the  wearer's  hand  finds  its  place,  and  is  notched  in  the  middle  of  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  (Fig.  35).  It  is  a  parrying  shield  ea^y  movable, 
and  sufficient  to  protect  the  left  arm  and  to  ward  oS  blows  struck  at  it.' 

It  is  notable  that  many  soldiers  represented  on  the  Han  monuments 
carry  their  shields  also  in  their  right  hands,  while  manipulating  the 
swords  in  thetr  left;  I  presume  that  the  fighters,  when  wearied  out, 
sought  rdief  in  this  manner  by  dianging  weapons  from  one  hand  to 
the  other.  In  Fig.  35  a  left-handed,  and  in  Pig.  36  two  right-handed 
shield-bearers  have  been  sheeted.  The  same  shidd  is  employed  also  by 
stddiers  fighting  from  war-chariots. 

Another  form  of  shield  is  much  larger,  more  convex,  almost  roof- 
shaped,  decorated  with  what  appears  like  a  tree  design,  and  capable  of 
hiding  a  man's  face  and  the  upper  part  of  his  trunk  (Fig.  27).' 

■  The  difficulty  of  studying  from  the  bas-relids  the  coetume  and  the  oraameats 
displayed  on  it,  is  acknowledged  also  by  M.  Chavannes  in  his  fecent  work  Mission 
arditelogique  dans  la  Chine  septentrionale,  Vol.  I.  part  I :  La  sculpture  i  I'dpoque 
desHan,  p.  39  (Paris,  1913).  On  a  stone  of  the  Hiao-t'ang-shan,  M.  Chavannbs 
^  S3}hascorreGtly  recognized  some  wamoraclad  with  cuirasses;  but  hardly  any  other 
Gondnsoa  than  that  it  is  in  general  the  question  of  hide  armor  can  be  drawn  from 
these  remesentations.  These  warriors  are  barbarians  styled  Hu,  and  in  all  probability 
Huns  (fiwac-RW,  who  are  frequently  termed  also  Hu).  We  shall  come  back  to  ttus 
monument  below  in  speaking  (A  the  tactics  of  the  Huns. 

•  See,  for  example,  Chavannes,  Mission,  Nos.  131,  136. 

■  md..  No.  190.  Chavannks  (La  sculpture  k  I'fooque  des  Han,  p.  351}  states 
that  this  buckler  is  of  rattan,  doubtless  for  the  reason  that  there  are  still  rattan  shields 
in  China;  but  these  are  always  circular,  almost  half-spheroidal,  and  [daited  in  basketry 
style.    Tiie  present  specimen  is  a  rectangle,  and  exhibits  no  characteristic  features  ot 
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In  the  "Battle  on  the  Bridge,"  ^  a  picture  executed  with  a  great  deal 
of  life  and  motion,  the  manner  of  handling  the  buckler  in  close  combat 
is  vividly  illustrated. 
The  commander  of  the 
force,  passing  the  bridge 
in  his  chariot,  defends 
himself  with  his  sword 


Soldiw   wtth   Clrcutu   BncUw 

(Sketch  (mm  RDbbioD  o(  Hu 

Bu-nU*l  iii|iii»niliini  tbs 

Battla  oa  th*  Brjd«e). 

against  an  arbalist  whose  crossbow  he  has  adroitly  overturned  with  a 
thrust  of  his  shield,  while  a  foottnan  is  attacking  his  rearing  horse 


(AWOT,  Art  militaire,  MtmoiTts  concernaitt  les  Chinois.  Vol.  VII,  p,  371,  and  Plate 
XXX.  figs.  10  and  n;  db  Guignhs,  Voyages  k  Peking,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  so;  Atlas  <i 
Staunton's  Embassy,  Plates  XVII  and  XIX,  No.  5,  etc.).    In  Peking  I  had  o< 


x  is  that  rattan  shields  are  a  matter  of  recent  development,  and  t&at  originally 
shields  were  made  from  a  combination  of  wood  and  hide  (see  Hitaitf  ch'ao  H  k'i  t'« 
iki,  Ch.  15.  p.  *i.  where  the  earliest  relevant  teirt  quoted  is  the  Ki  siao  sin  ihu  of 
1566  by  Tsi  Ki-kuang,  followed  by  the  Wtt  pet  cki  of  1631  by  Mao  Yflan-i).  The 
earliest  illustration  of  the  rattan  shield  I  am  able  to  trace  is  in  the  Litn  ping  shi  ki 
(Ch.  5,p.  5,  ed.  ai  Shott  shan  ko  Is'ung  shu.  Vol.  53),  written  in  1568  (Wylib,  Notes, 
p.  91).  Merely  judging  from  its  circular  shape,  the  round  shield  above  referred  to, 
m  the  hand  of  the  soldier  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  might  be  a  rattan  shield;  but  I 
venture  to  doubt  that  the  latter  was  in  existence  during  the  Han  period.  The  shidd 
in  jinestion  may  as  well  be  of  wood  or  hide  (compare  Figs.  a8,  30).  The  rattan  shield 
painted  with  a  tiger's  head  was  officially  introduced  into  the  army  under  the  Manchu. 
This  troop  was  uniformed  with  a  short  jacket  of  yellow  cotton  stuff  on  which  tiger 
stripes  were  represented  in  black,  a  pair  of  legginp  and  boots  with  the  same  design, 
ancl  a  hood  in  the  shape  of  a  tiger-head  (see  Huang  ch'ao  H  k'i  I'w  shi,  Ch.  13, 
pp.  49-50;  the  shield  is  figured  and  described  in  Ch.  IS,  p.  3i). 
>  Chavankbs.  Mission,  No.  136. 
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with  a  spear.  On  this  representation  we  notice  another  type  of  shield 
of  circular  shape  (Pig.  28)  on  the  arm  of  a  warrior  who  is  posted  on 
the  left-hand  side  at  the  foot  of  the  brii^e.  The  question  as  to  the 
material  from  which  this  shield  may  have  been  wrought  is  not 
susceptible  of  positive  decision.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  three 
distinct  types  of  buckler  are  de|ncted  on  ihe  monuments  of  the  Han.' 

Of  the  three  types  c^  Han  bucklers,  the  first  may  be  ascribed  as 
peculiar  to  the  period,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  survived  in 
later  ages;  it  is  not  alluded  to  in  military  literature,  nor  is  it  traceable 
among  the  specimens  of  shields  in  vogue  during  the  Ming  and  Manchu 
djmasties.  The  case  is  different  with  regard  to  the  two  remaining  types. 
The  greatest  authority  on  military  matters  is  Mao  Yuan-i,  who  published 
his  work  Wu  pet  cht  (not  mentioned  by  Wylie)  in  1621  (80  volumes). 
It  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  this  class,  and  the  one  best  il- 
lustrated. All  relevant  illustrations  of  the  T'u  sku  tsi  ck'tng,  which 
quotes  this  author  as  Mao-tse,  are  derived  from  his  work.  In  accordance 
with  an  older  work  Wu  king  ("Canon  of  Mihtary  Matters"),  he  dis- 
criminates between  two  main  types  of  shields,  the  long  shield  of  the 
footmen  (Pig.  39),  and  the  round  shield  of  the  horsemen  (Pig.  30). 
The  former  is  entirely  made  of  wood,  and,  being  as  tall  as  a  man,  com- 
pletdy  screens  his  body.  It  rests  on  the  ground,  and  is  a  veritable  fence 
ot  bulwark.  *  The  latter,  of  wood  covered  with  hide,  is  carried  by  the 
cavaUer  on  his  left  arm,  which  is  passed  through  the  two  straps  in  order 
to  protect  his  left  shoulder  against  arrow-shots,  while  he  brandishes  in 
his  right  hand  the  short  sword.*  Mao  admits  that  it  offers  no  advan- 
tt^es,  and  it  certainly  was  mc»e  an  encumbrance  than  a  safeguard.  As 
the  round  buckler  is  peculiar  to  the  horsemen,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Han  soldier  armed  witii  it  is  an  equestrian  engaged  in  a  dismounted 
combat.  There  are  instances  on  record  to  the  effect  that  the  soldiers, 
especially  when  the  deciave  moment  fQ)proached,  ^amounted  from 
their  horses, marched  on  foot, sword  in  faand,and  et^^ed  in  close  com- 
bat.* 

From  the  wooden  documents  of  Turkistan  recentiy  edited  and  trans- 
lated  by  M.  Chavannes  we  leam  that  the  shields  used  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Han  period  were  red;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  made  of  wood,  and 

'  Thus  likewise  Cbavannbs,  La  sculpture,  p.  37. 

■  This  is  the  same  trae  of  shield  as  that  figured  and  described  by  Ph.  P.  v.  Sm- 
Bmj>  (Nippon,  3d  ed..  Vol.  I,  pp.  336,  337). 

'  The  horsemen  of  the  Kirgiz,  who  wore  vraoden  cuishes,  fastened  a  ronud  shield 
to  their  left  shoulder  to  ward  o&  arrow-shots  and  sword-cuts  (r'oRf  shii,  Ch.  317  B, 
P-8). 

*  Compare  the  battle  dedding  the  fat«  of  Hiang  Ya  in  Shi  ki,  Ch.  7  (Chavamnes, 
Lea  M&noires  histoiiquea  de  Se-ma  Ts'ien,  Vol.  II,  pp.  318--330). 
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coated  with  a  red  varnish  to  protect  the  material  from  the  infliiences  of 
the  weather.  *  They  were  turned  out  in  the  offidal  armory  of  Nan-yang 
in  Ho-nan  Province,*  and  in  all  probability  were  adorned  with  the  tail- 
feathers  of  pigeons  fastened  to  the  lower  edge.  The  wooden  documents 
employ  the  word  tun,*  once  formed  with  the  classifier  'spear'  (mao);* 
and  in  one  pass^:e'  appears  the  word  p'ai  (No.  8574),  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  thus  attested  for  the  first  time  in  the  Han  period.* 

In  his  Introduction  M.  Chavannes  has  given  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  infonnation  garnered  in  these  early  documents,  and  has 
drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the  garrison  life  in  those  outposts  of  the  Chinese 
empire.'  He  has  sounded  also  the  sentiments  by  which  those  soldiers 
were  animated,  by  rendering  several  fine  pieces  of  poetry  of  the  T'aag 
period.  There  is  still  another,  contemporaneous  source  which  permits 
us  some  inferences  as  to  the  emotional  life  of  those  brave  Han  frontier- 
guards.  Chavannes'  has  ably  described  the  fimction  of  the  signal- 
towers  erected  along  the  frontier  at  intervals  averting  thirty  li,  which 
served  as  optical  telegraphs  announdng  the  approach  of  hostile  van* 
guards  by  means  of  huge  beacon-fires.  In  many  cases  the  guards 
stationed  in  these  towers  were  kept  alert  in  repeUii^  undesirable  in- 
vaders. *  In  the  burial  pottery  of  the  Han  period,  which  is  a  microcosm 
of  the  culture  life  of  those  days,  we  find  a  number  of  miniature  models 

*  Compare  above,  p.  1S9. 

*  It  geems  to  have  been  customaiy  in  the  Han  period  to  occasionally  inter  armor 
and  shield ^th  a  general.  Welearatnat  the  sonofthemarshalChouYa-fu purchased 
Erom  aa  officer  of  the  Imperial  Armory  a  cuirass  and  buckler  intended  for  the 
funeral  of  his  father  (L.  Wibgbk,  Textes  historiques,  p.  448).  This  act  led  to  an  ac- 
cusation agaisst  the  old  general,  which  resulted  in  his  suicide;  the  illegal  point  of 
the  case,  however,  was  sought  in  the  step  of  purchasing  imperial  property,  not  in  the 
intended  burial;  and  the  cbarge  was  forced,  as  the  Emperor  was  intent  on  cau^ng 
the  dowafall  of  the  old  officer.  The  Ku  kin  cku  by  Ts'ui  Pao  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  relates  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Chail{[ 
(78  A.D.)  people  due  up  the  ground  of  a  burial-place  at  Yilan  in  Tan-yang  (An-hm 
Province)  ana  founa  in  it  a  piece  of  armor.    It  was  a  cuirass  (kin). 

*  Cbavamnes,  I.  c,  Nos.  77,  763. 

*  No.  75- 
■  No.  689. 

*  The  Annals  of  the  Han  Dynasty  employ  neither  of  these  words,  but  the  word 

1 1  can  only  join  Mr.  L.  C.  Hopkins  (Journal  Royal  As.  Soc.,  1914,  p.  <f  75)  in  the 
wish  tl^t  the  substance  of  this  essay  may  be  made  more  genenilly  accessiDle.  Per- 
haps the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  itself  might  undertake  to  publish  an  English  transla- 
tion of  it  in  a  separate  issue. 

•L.  e.,pp.  xi-xni. 

*  To  quote  one  «tample,  la  108  A.D.,  the  KHang  (Tibetans)  with  a  force  of  over 
ten  thousand  men  attacked  the  watch-towera  near  Kan-chou  fu  in  Kon-su  Province, 
and  killed  or  captured  the  officers  and  privates  occupying  them  (Chavannes,  T^otin^ 
Pao,  1906,  p.  357).  Beacon-towers  in  which  lookout  soldiers  were  kept,  tun  fa* 
(No.  13,305),  were  still  in  existence  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  are  well  described 
by  Persian  travellers  in  the  fifteenth  century  (see  Brstschnbidek,  China  Renew, 
Vol.  V,  p.  34).    Compare  Pig.  31. 
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representing  such  watch-towers ;  and  all  these,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  Chinese,  have  been  foimd  in  graves  of  Kan-su  Province. 
The  conclusion  would  seem  justified  that  pottery  of  this  type  was  in- 
terred, as  worthy  emblems  of  their  martial  calling,  with  renowned  ofBcers 
who  had  deserved  well  of  thdr  country  in  the  frontier  wars  and  had 
died  the  honorable  death  of  the  soldier.  On  Plate  XIX  is  illustrated 
a  green-glazed  model  of  a  three-storied  watch-tower  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  a  round  bowl:  on  the  two  parapets  and  roofs  the  sentinels 
are  engaged  in  showering  from  their  crossbows  a  volley  of  darts  on  an 
advandng  column  of  scouts.'  Here  we  enjoy  seeing  before  us  in  action 
the  undaunted  heroes  of  the  Hunnic  wars  whose  sentiments  were  im- 
mortalized  by  Li  Po.  The  imposing  loftiness  of  the  structure  standing 
with  the  force  oi  a  pyramid,  the  beautiful  architectural  forms,  the  jutting 
wooden  beams  supporting  the  comers  of  tlie  parapets,  are  notable  fea- 
tures making  this  bit  of  clay  a  live  and  unique  document  of  the  culture 
of  the  Han  period. 

There  are  also  less  elaborate  pottery  models  of  such  watch-towers. 
One  in  the  Museum  collection  *  shows  a  wagle  story  with  windows  on 
three  sides  and  a  door  ajar  in  the  front  wall;  the  windows  are  provided 
with  el^ant  lattice-work.  Another  specimen*  represents  the  section 
of  a  dty-wall  with  a  roofed,  square  tower  in  the  comer,  to  which  a  stair- 
case  leads  up. 

The  most  signal  fact  about  defensive  armor  under  the  Han  is  that 
metal  suits  gradually  made  their  way  during  this  period.  We  meet,  for 
the  designation  of  it,  a  new  word  k'ai  (No.  5798),  written  with  a  charac- 
ter in  which  the  classifier  fe*«("  copper"  *  or  "metal")  enters,  and  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  ancient  canonical  texts.  From  the  terminology 
of  the  dictionary  Shuo  wtn  (around  100  a.d.)  we  gather  that  armature 
had  then  grown  more  complete,  that  there  were  metal  helmets  (tou  mow) , 
brassards  (kan),*  and  metal  protectors  for  the  nape  (ya-hia).*    The  old 

1  This  beautiful  piece  of  Han  fwttery  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cbartoe  L.  Freer 
ol  Detroit,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  photograph  and  his  kind  permis- 
sion to  publish  it.  The  object  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Freer  as  early  as  in  the  seventies, 
and  is  the  first  specimen  of  Han  pottery  that  came  to  America;  presumably  it  was 
even  the  first  to  come  out  of  China. 

■  Cat.  No.  1 18489;  37.5  cm  high,  green  glaze  decomposed  into  silver  oxidation. 

'  Cat.  No.  130,901 ;  gray  clay,  unglazed;  excavated  by  Dr.  Buckeos,  physician  in 
the  service  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway,  near  Chfing-chou,  Ho-nan  Province. 

*  "Copper"  is  probably  the  original  meaning,  but  not,  as  supposed  formeily, 
"gold."    In  the  Chau  ti  gold  is  always  designated  k«an[  kin  ("yellow  metal"). 

>  Giles  (No.  379>)  translates  "greaves;  1^-guards  for  soldiers,"  which  is  doubt- 
less also  correct;  but  the  definition  of  this  word  m  the  Skiu  vitn  is  pet  k'ai;  that  is, 
arm-guards. 

*See  CouvKSUK,  Dictionnaire  chlnds-f ranges,  p.  115  b  (also  in  PiLLAiMua, 
Chinese-Russian  Dictionary).    Compare  Chinese  text  opposite. 
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wordhan  (p.  175)  was  now  likewise  connected  with  the  classifier  "metal" 
(No.  3816)1  and  an  entirely  new  word  ye  (No.  13,996),  composed  of  the 
phonetic  element  ye  ("leaf")  and  the  same  classifier,  sprii^  up  to 
denote  a  new  contrivance  in  the  structure  of  protective  armor, —  a 
metal  lamina  (literally  "metal  leaf").  These  facts  combined  go  to 
prove  that  far-reaching  innovations  had  set  in  after  the  close  of  the 
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Chou  dynasty,  and  that  the  Han  period  must  have  revolutionized  the 
entire  method  and  technics  of  armature.  Ch&ig  K'ang-ch'&ig,  the 
famous  coimnentator  of  the  Cium  li,  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
A.D.,  says  anent  the  armorers  of  the  Chou  time'  that  the  ancients  em- 
ployed hide  in  the  manufacture  of  corselets  (kia),  but  that  now  (in  the 
author's  time)  metal  {kin)  was  utilized  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that 
this  product  is  deagnated  k'ai.  Of  what  metal  was  this  new  armor 
made?  And  what  type  o£  armor  was  represented  by  it?  The  most 
interesting  contribution  to  this  question  is  made  by  Chung  Ch'ang-t'ung, 

'  BiOT,  Chon  U,  Vd.  II,  p.  15a. 
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an  author  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  a.d.,  and  who 
is  known  as  the  editor  erf  the  Taoist  writer  Yin  Wftn-tse.'  He  is  quoted 
as  follows  in  the  Yen  fan  lu:*  "In  days  of  old,  war-chariots  were  em- 
ployed in  warfare,  and  the  fashion  of  iron  plates  was  not  yet  in  use  for 
armor;  at  the  present  time,  hide  armor,  though  it  can  still  offer  sufficient 
resistance  to  a  crossbow,  will  needs  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  army  and  the 
destruction  of  the  empire.  Regarding  this  matter,  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Posterior  Han  (25-220  a.d.)  that  armor  received  iron  laminae, 
but  it  is  not  known  what  the  state  of  affairs  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Anterior  Han  (b.c.  206-23)."  Here  it  is  plainly  expressed  that  iron 
armor  came  up  under  the  Later  Han  dynasty,  and  the  expression  t'ie  cha* 
leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was  armor  composed  of  iron  laminae. 

In  this  connection  another  notice  incorpOTated  in  Ko  chi  king  yilan 
(Ch.  41,  p.  I  b)  would  be  of  interest,  if  any  dependence  could  be  placed 
as  to  the  value  and  the  time  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  quoted. 
This  is  a  work  called  "Dissertation  on  Corporal  Punishments"  {Jou 
king  lun)  by  K'ung  Juog,  a  descendant  of  Confucius  in  the  twentieth 
degree,  who,  according  to  Giles/  died  in  208  a.d.  Nothing  is  known 
to  me  regarding  this  work;  M.  Peluot,  in  his  careful  bibUographical 
study  of  Chinese  law,*  does  not  mention  it.  In  the  present  case,  it 
would  be  indispensable  to  know  exactly  when  that  work  was  composed, 
as  the  author  lays  stress  on  a  contemporaneous  event,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  incriminated  pass^e  was  really  contained  in  the  original 

'  Wylie,  Notes  on  Chinese  literature,  p.  156;  L.  Wibger,  Taoisme,  Vd.  I,  Le 
canon,  p.  164,  No.  1159. 

■  Completed  in  1175  by  Ch'&ig  Ta-ch'ang  (Wtlib,  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature, 
p.  160)  and  reprinted  in  the  I'ang  Sung  li'vng  shu. 

*  The  word  efco  (No.  127)  refers  to  the  wooden  or  bamboo  tablets  used  for  writing 
and  united  into  bundles  of  books  before  the  invention  of  paper.  The  discoveries  in 
Centra]  Asia  have  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  form  of  these  wooden  documents. 
The  plates,  as  used  in  th>;  manufacture  of  armor,  have  indeed  a  very  similar  shape; 
and  hence  the  transfer  of  the  name  of  the  latter  is  easy  to  understand.  Couvbbur 
(p.  736b)  translates cAo by  "les  couches decuiroules plagues demStal  qui  composent 
une  armure;"  Palladius  in  his  Chinese-Russian  Dictionary  (Vol.  11,  p.  379)  by 
"fish-s(^e,  armor;"  Giles  gives  the  meaning  "a  layer"  and  "numerative  of  JNa, 
armor."  There  are  some  passages  in  the  Tso  chuan  and  Ha»  shi  nai  chuan  (see  P'ei 
tvtn  yUnfu,  Ch.  97,  p.  6)  where  clia  doubtless  relates  to  the  different  layers  of  a  hide 
armor;  but  as  a  rule  it  originally  r^eis,  as  stated  above  (p.  196),  to  the  scales  of  a  hide 
scale  armor.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  K'uny  Ying-ta  (574-648),  who,  in  his  work 
Shang  shu  ckhtg  i,  gives  the  following  definition  of  the  word  ye  (No.  13.996), — 
"meUtllamina  or  plate  in  armor;  the  metal  lamina  of  armor  is  the  same  as  that  is 
called  e*o  in  the  K'ac  hunt  chi  (in  the  Chim  ti)."  The  word  cka,  however,  does  not 
occur  in  the  text  of  the  Chov  li,  but  only  in  the  commentaries.  In  the  same  sense, 
the  K'ang-hi  Dictionary  defines  the  word  cha  as  kia  ye,  "armor  leaves,"  that  is, 
plates  or  bminn  covering  the  armor. 

*  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  401. 

■  Le  droit  chinois  (.Bulktin  dt  rixcU  fTanqaUt  d' Extrtme-Oritnt,  VoL  DC,  1909,. 
pp.  27-56). 
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edition.  Not  being  able  to  do  so,  I  can  give  it  only  with  all  reserve: 
"The  holy  men  of  antiquity  made  armor  of  rhinoceros-hide;  now  the 
ptn  ling^  have  iron  armor." 

The  fact  that  the  word  k'ai,  and  the  new  type  of  body  armor  imder- 
stood  by  it,  were  actually  employed  during  the  Han  period,  is  now 
obviously  brought  out  by  ihe  contemporaneous  wooden  slips  discovered 
in  eastern  Turkistan,  and  which  have  been  edited  and  translated  by  E. 
Chavannes.*  As  already  mentioned,  the  word  k'ai  occurs  there  on  two 
of  the  wooden  documents  (Nos.  758,  794);  while  the  ancient  word  kia 
is  preserved  in  three  other  cases.  Both  types,  kia  and  k'ai,  accordingly, 
were  in  use  among  the  outlj'ing  Chinese  garrisons  of  the  Han  period; 
and  as  explicitly  recognized  by  Chinese  authors,  the  k'ai  differed  from 
the  kia  in  the  essential  point  that  they  were  reinforced  by  metal  pieces. 
The  foundation  of  the  armor  k'ai  consisted  likewise  o£  leather  or  hide; 
and  in  Chavannes'  document  No.  794  the  question  is  of  "four  pieces 
of  hide,  two  halves  being  so  connected  as  to  make  two  suits  of  armor." 
The  "halves"  seem  to  refer  to  two  large  pieces  of  hide  covering  chest 
and  back. 

The  metal  helmet  appearing  under  the  Han  and  perhaps  under  the 
Ts'in  dynasty  (p.  175)  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  metal  armor;  the 
galea  of  ancient  rimes  gives  way  to  the  cassis  (Figs.  32,  33).  The  word 
tou  moit  for  the  metal  helmet  mentioned  above  appears,  indeed,  on  one 
of  the  contemporaneous  wooden  sUps  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  (365-313).* 

IE  the  metal  of  the  Later  Han  dynasty  was  iron,  —  what  was  the 
metal  employed  dtuing  the  Former  Han  dynasty?  And  what  was  the 
shape  of  the  metal  pieces  attached  to  the  hide  foundation? 

It  is  not  very  likely,  for  technical  reasons,  that  hide  armor  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  armor  consisting  of  iron  lamime.  The  latter 
denotes  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  and  presupposes 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  forging  iron;  it  is  also  a  much  more 
compUcated  structure,  its  manufacture  requiring  a  skill  far  superior 
to  the  more  mechanical  mode  c^  preparing  a  coat  of  hide.  We  are 
fortunately  in  a  position  to  show  from  both  literary  and  archseolo^cal 
evidence  that  iron  hide  armor  was  preceded  by  copper  hide  armor.  In 
the  work  Yen  fan  lu  quoted  above,  the  observation  is  made  that  "in 
the  times  of  remote  antiquity  and  in  the  period  anterior  to  the  Ts'in 
and  the  Han  leather  armor  named  after  the  rhinoceros  was  much  used 
in  the  army,  but  that  in  the  records  of  Se-ma  Ts'ien's  Ski  ki  mention 

>  Apparently  the  title  of  a  military  office  at  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty. 
Les  docwnents  cbiniMS  dicouverta  par  Aurel  Stein  dans  les  sables  du  Turkestan 
tal  (Oxford,  1913). 
C^Avamns,  I.  c.  No.  794. 
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is  made  of  annor  fabricated  from  forged  copper  (tuan  kin  wei  kia) ;  that, 
however,  on  dose  examination,  the  employment  of  the  latter  is  still 
much  restricted." ' 

We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  concluding  that  the  metal  pieces  em- 
ployed for  the  reinforcement  of  armor  in  the  period  of  the  Anterior 


4 


> The ezpressioa" to  fomdefeodve armor"  (.tuan  kia)  occurs  ia  Shi  ki,  Ch.  iia, 
in  the  biography  of  Chu-fu  Yen  (compare  P'»iowyii»/K,Ch.  I06,p.s6b).  In  the 
age  of  the  lliree  Kingdcnu  (331-377)  metal  armor,  for  which  copper  or  iroa  was 
utilized,  nas  firmly  established,  as  we  see  from  the  life  of  the  famous  General  Chu-ko 
Liang  (San  kuo  cki,  Wu  chi,  Ch.  19,  p.  i  b),  who  lived  from  181  to  334  (see  Gn.ES, 
Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  iSo).  In  Ttin  shu  and  Sunt  th%,  metal  armor  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  An  iron  mask  {I'ie  mien)  for  the  protection  of  the  face  is  first 
mentioned  as  being  employed  in  the  period  Yung-kia  (307-313  AD-)  by  General 
Chu  Ts'e  (styled  Chung-wfin)  in  the  battle  of  Hia-k'ou,  in  Han-yong  fu,  Hu-pti 
Province  {TstH  thti,  Ch.  81,  p.  6). 
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Han  were  of  that  metal  then  most  generally  employed, — copper.  And 
a  number  of  perforated,  thin  copper  plates  exhumed  in  the  enviibmnent 
of  Si-ngan  fu  from  a  grave  of  that  epoch  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
These  laminie,  some  of  which  are  sketched  in  Fig.  34,  can  but  have 
served  the  purpose  of  being  sewed  on  to  the  surface  of  a  cuirass.  They 
were  employed  for  the  making  of  a  k'ai,  and  formed  the  natural  continua- 


Fto.  S8. 

SkatchM  af  HdmMi  (from  fa  itn  M  ck'liu  which  npindaoed  tham  from  Wu  ptl  M}, 
----^Tn^tfono*  thaMiiKP«riod, 


tion  of  the  andent  scale  armor  kiai  discussed  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
chapter.  The  scales  in  the  latter  were  cut  out  of  leather:  in  the  third 
and  second  centuries  b.c,  the  Han  made  a  decided  advance  by  gradual- 
ly transformit^  these  leather  into  copper  scales;  and  the  Posterior 
Han,  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  went  a  step  farther  in  substituting 
iron  for  copper.  The  specimens  in  Fig.  34  demonstrate  that  the  copper 
pieces  leaned  in  their  forms  toward  scales,  though  they  approach  to  a 
higher  degree  the  shape  of  a  leaf  (hen<%  the  term  "leaf"  which  we  meet 
in  the  Han  authors) .    A  slow  and  gradual  development  must  have  been 
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in  operation  toward  effecting  that  unifcmn  oblong,  rectangular  shape 
whidi  we  are  wont  to  designate  as  "plate."  There  is,  for  lack  of 
monuments,  as  yet  no  means  of  exactly  ascertaining  the  date  when  this 
type  of  regular  iron  plate  armor  sprang  up  in  China.  The  term  t'ie  cha 
employed  by  Chui^  Ch'ang-t'img,  discussed  above,  is  very  tempting  in 
leadii^  us  to  assume  that  it  existed  at  least  toward  the  end  of  the 
Posterior  Han  period  in  the  third  century  a.d.  ;  the  word  cka  relates  to 
the  rectangular  wooden  writing-slips  still  prominent  in  the  administra- 
tive system  of  the  Han,  and  the  application  of  this  word  to  the  plates  of 


an  armor  is  most  happy.  As  these  wooden  si 
we  are  allowed  to  infer  that  also  the  iron  plates  in  the  annor  of  the  Han 
were  gradually  adapted  to  the  same  unifonn  standard.  In  tiie  age  of 
the  T'ang  (618-906)  iron  plate  armor  presents  itself  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  was  made  with  a  technical  perfection  which  must  have  been 
preceded  by  centuries  of  diligent  and  intelligent  practice  (see  Chapter  V) . 
The  ^ustence  of  protective  lamime  of  rectangular  shape  under  the 
Han  may  be  inferred  also  from  another  matter  peculiar  to  that  age.^ 
In  the  biography  of  Ho  Kuang,  who  died  in  b.c.  68,  the  great  "ktng- 
maker"  of  the  Han  dynasty,  as  Mayers  calls  him,  mention  is  made  of 
"jade  dothes"  (yii  i).  Yen  Sbi-ku  (579-645),  the  famous  commentator 
of  the  Han  Annals,  explains  this  term  as  denoting  a  coat  of  the  form  of  an 
armor  ik'ai),  consisting  of  jade  slabs  joined  together  by  means  of  gold 
threads;  these  jade  slabs  were  shaped  into  regular  plates  (cka),  one  foot 
long  and  two  inches  and  a  half  wide ;  they  formed  a  perfect  enclosure,  and 
reached  down  to  the  feet.  Another  style  of  this  garment,  compared 
likewise  with  armor  by  Yen  SU-ku,  was  composed  of  strung  pearls  or 


'  The  following  infoTtnatioais  drawn  from  the  Han  bim  (No.  1648}  of  Kua.  Ts'sng- 
lin  of  the  Snng;  the  edition  before  me  is  by  Wu  IG-ngan  of  the  Ming,  and  was  pub- 
IMied  in  1600.  This  is  a  most  valuable  work  for  the  study  of  Han  culture,  being  ar- 
ranged in  the  fonn  of  a  glossary  of  aubiect-mattera  (corresponding  to  our  arclueologi- 
cal  dictionaries)  extracted  from  the  Han  Annals  together  with  the  commentaries; 
it  allows  us  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  what  objects  of  culture  existed  under  the  Han. 
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beads  in  the  upper  part,  while  only  the  skirt  was  formed  by  jade  plates. 
It  is  self-evident  that  these  jade  plates,  of  which  we  hear  nothing  at 
any  earUer  period,  were  produced  in  imitation  of  metal  armor-plates; 
and  Yen  Shi-ku's  simile  with  an  armor  strongly  supports  this  opinion. 

By  what  factor  was  the  innovation  and  progress  of  the  Han  in  mat- 
ters of  defensive  armor  caused?  The  development  of  the  defence  o£  the 
body  moves  along  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  advance  in  weapons 
of  offense.  "The  history  of  invention  as  implied  to  war  has  been  the 
record  of  alternate  advances  in  this  line,  and  in  overcoming  defence."  * 
The  steadily  growing  perfection  of  weapons  necessitated  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  efiSciency  and  power  (A  resistance  of  body  armor.  The 
chief  weapons  of  the  Chou  period  were  spear  and  bow;  and  the  armor  of 
rhinoceros-hide  offered  to  them  adequate  oppoation.  In  the  age  of 
the  Han  we  meet  the  taare  effectual  crossbow  and  the  two-edged  sword; 
and  Chui^  Ch'ang-t'ung  justly  says  that  hide  armor  then  was  no  longer 
a  suitable  shdter  for  the  arrows  shot  fttim  crossbows,  if  the  interests  of  an 
army  were  to  be  maintained.  The  copper  or  bronze  swords  in  vogue 
among  the  Former  Han  dynasty  gradually  gave  way  to  iron  swords 
under  the  Later  Han  dynasty;  and  parallel  with  this  movement,  we 
notice  a  logical  development  bom  plain  hide  and  hide  scale  armor 
to  copper  scale  and  iron  scale,  and  ultimately  to  iron  plate  armor. 
Thus,  judgii^  from  appearances,  it  may  be  conceived  that  this 
sequence  in  the  gradual  perfection  of  armor  might  have  been  evolved 
from  purely  inward  causes  and  necesaties,  and  that  no  factors  of  any 
outward  influence  need  be  invoked  in  order  to  account  for  it;  but 
such  a  ooncluaon  hazarded  without  any  regard  to  historical  agencies 
would  be  plaiitly  illusory. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  entirely  different  point  of  view  may  be 
piu^ued  in  this  problem.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  Chinese,  despite 
the  ntimerous  ^gressive  and  defen^ve  wars  which  they  have  made 
on  the  adjoining  tribes,  cannot  be  called,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  WOTd, 
a  warlike  nation,  and  that  they  were  always  deficient  in  inventions  of 
military  implements.  At  all  times  they  were  ready  to  adopt  any 
superior  arms  from  their  more  belligerent  neighbcn^,  and  to  vanquish 
their  enemies  with  their  enemies*  devices.  The  crossbow  is  properly 
claimed  as  a  contrivance  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  c^  southern  China;  and 
the  type  of  the  short  bronze  sword  of  the  early  Han  (see  Plate  XX) 
bears  such  a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  the  Siberian  bronze  age,  that 
imitation  due  to  historical  contact  may  justly  be  suspected.  Under 
the  Han,  cast-bronze  swords  (Plate  XX)  gradually  gave  way  to 

'  O.  T.  Mason,  The  Origins  erf  Invention,  p.  389. 
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cast-iron  swords  (Plate  XXI),  the  latter  being  cast  in  the  same  shape  as 
the  former.  The  process  of  transformation  is  identical  with  the  one  that 
we  observe  in  the  antiquities  of  Siberia.  The  excdient  plates  of  ancient 
Siberian  bronze  and  iron  swords  published  by  W.  Radloff,*  in  which 
bronze  is  colored  green  and  iron  brown,  afford  a  good  object-lesson  for 
the  study  of  the  gradual  transition  from  bronze  to  iron:  here,  for 
instance,  we  note  that  the  hilt  is  changed  into  iron,  whereas  bronze  is 
retained  for  the  blade  (Plate  XII,  No.  4) ;  or  that  the  blades  become  iron, 
and  the  hilts  remain  of  bronze  (Plate  XIII,  Nos.  1-3),  until  ultimately 
there  spring  up  types  purely  of  iron  which  faithfully  preserve  the  forms 
and  ornaments  of  the  more  ancient  bronze  swords.  We  know  from 
literary  documents  that  the  Han  still  turned  out  weapons  of  bronze, 
that  under  the  Former  Han  the  latter  were  gradually  superseded  by  iron 
weapons,  and  that  these  were  definitely  established  under  the  Later 
Han:  the  year  219  may  safely  be  r^arded  as  the  term  when  weapons 
were  made  exclusively  from  iron,  and  when  bronze  was  discarded  for 
this  purpose.*  It  will  therefore  be  in  general  correct  to  assume  for 
arclueological  purposes  that  bronze  swords  bearing  the  characteristics 
of  the  Han,  with  greater  probability  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Former 
Han  dynasty  (b.c.  206-23),  while  cast-iron  swords  of  the  same  features 
most  probably  rai^e  in  the  period  of  the  Later  Han  dynasty  (25-220 
A.D.).  The  casting  of  iron  for  implements  of  eveiy-day  use  is  peculiar 
to  that  ^e;  the  Chinese  then  ingeniously  applied  to  iron  the  same  pro- 
cess as  formerly  to  bronze,  casting  it  in  sand  moulds,  and  perpetuating 
in  the  new  material  their  ancient  bronze  forms.  Thus  we  have  large 
btilging  vases  (of  the  type  styled  hu)  with  movable  lateral  rings  and 
inscriptions  in  Han  style  cast  in  high  relief  on  the  exterior  of  the  bot- 
tom,'—  of  the  same  shape  as  the  corresponding  vases  in  bronze  and  pot- 
tery. There  are,  further,  stoves,  large  cookii^-kettles,  cooking-pai^, 
coin-moulds,  bells,  lamps,  chisels,  knives,  and  mountings  for  chariot 
wheel-naves, —  in  style  and  decoration  breathing  the  spirit  of  Han 
culture,  and  the  complete  decompoation  of  the  thick  iron  core  testifyii^ 
to  their  great  antiquity.  The  cast-iron  spears  shown  on  Plate  XXI, 
owing  to  the  decay  of  the  iron  substance  underground,  have  almost  lost 
their  original  forms.  The  swords  are  in  a  somewhat  better  state  of 
preservation.    They  are  two-ec^ed,  like  the  oldef  bronze  prototypes, 


>  Siberian  Antiquities  {Materials  toward  the  Archaoloey  of  Russia,  No.  St  in  tixa- 
dan,  St.  Petersburg,  1891). 

*  See  the  interesting  observations  cf  F.  HntTH  (Chinesische  Ansichten  fiber  Bron- 
zetrommeln,  pp.  18-22,  and  The  Andent  Histoiy  of  China,  pp.  234-337). 

■  It  is  the  well-known  Eonnula  t  ko»  wa»£  ("may  it  be  serviceable  to  the  lordst"). 
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with  masave  iron  hilts,  but  with  lozenge-shaped  guards  of  bronze 
coated  with  a  dark  and  polished  patina. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  Han  period  has  run 
through  the  same  phase  of  development  with  r^ard  to  offen^ve  and 
def  enave  armor.  It  is  therefore  inevitable  to  condude  that  a  correlation 
exists  between  theae  two  developments,  and  that  the  production  of 
defensive  iron  armor  imder  the  Posterior  Han  is  prompted  by  the  coeval 
coming  into  existence  of  iron  we^kons.  The  two  phenomena  are  in 
mutual  proportions.  In  the  same  manner,  the  perfection  of  bronze 
arms  under  the  Anterior  Han  must  have  resulted  in  the  machination 
of  bronze  protective  armor.  The  same  causes  brit^  about  the  same 
effects;  and  if  the  agencies  of  the  cause,  the  wef^Mnts,  are  suspected 
with  good  evidence  of  foreign  origin,  the  same  suqridoo  is  equally  ripe 
for  the  effects  —  d^enave  armor.  The  one  is  inconceivable  without 
the  other.  In  the  andent  Siberian  swords  we  meet  the  same  process  <^ 
development  from  bronze  to  iron  as  in  andent  China,  and  this  paral- 
lelism plainly  reveals  the  historical  interrelation  of  the  two  culture 
groups.  This  bdt^  the  case,  the  further  suppoation  is  justifiable  that 
also  the  progress  made  under  the  Han  in  body  armor  might  be  due  to 
an  impetus  recdved  from  the  same  quarter.  At  this  point  due  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  great  historical  connections  linking  all  Asia  in  mat- 
ters of  military  art.  No  human  invention  or  activity  can  be  properly 
understood  if  viewed  merely  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  with  utter 
disregard  of  the  causal  factors  to  which  it  is  inextricably  chained. 
Every  cultural  idea  bears  its  dhitinct  relation  to  a  series  of  others,  and 
this  redprodty  and  interdependence  of  phenomena  must  be  visualized 
in  determining  its  historical  portion.  The  devdopment  of  harness 
must  be  viewed  in  dose  connection  with  the  mode  of  mihtary  tactics, 
the  sdence  of  warfare:  every  progressive  step  advanced  in  the  latter 
draws  a  natural  reaction  on  the  form  of  armament,  and  a  transformation 
of  the  latter  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  fact  that  a  conaderable  change  in  tactical 
conduct  has  preceded  it.  It  is  therefore  from  the  history  of  tactics 
that  we  must  derive  our  understanding  <^  the  tedmique  of  armor. 
The  problem  now  set  bef(H«  us  is, —  What  great  movement  in  military 
tactics  caused  the  radical  transformaticni  of  arms  experienced  by  the 
peoples  of  China,  Central  Aaa,  and  Siberia  around  the  centuries  of  our 
era?  This  movement,  in  my  opinion,  proceeded  from  andent  Iran. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  that  far-reaching  tactical  reforms  were 
launched  in  Irftn  and  deeply  affected  the  entire  andent  world,  and  that 
these  innovations  spread  from  Iran  to  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Central 
Asia,  and  were  banded  on  by  the  latter  to  the  Chinese.  Devdopments  of 
tactics  and  armature  moved  along  very  similar  lines  in  the  three  groups. 
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First  of  all,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  (and  this  cannot  be 
an  accident)  that  the  new  parts  of  the  armor  added  in  China  during  the 
Han  period  are  exactly  those  which  we  find  in  ancient  Persia.  The 
nape-guard  (ya-kiay  meets  its  counterpart  in  the  kuiris  named  in  the 
Avesta,  rendered  in  the  Pahlavl  version  gmpdn  ("neck-guard")  and 
explained  by  the  gloss,  "attached  behind  from  the  hdmet  to  the  corse- 
let." *  The  Avesta  mentions  also  leg-guards, rStio/iotw  ("thigh-protec- 
tor") which  are  interpreted  as  greaves;  and  according  to  Jacesoh,  the 
helmet  is  described  in  the  Avesta  as  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  gold.' 
Likewise  the  new  mode  of  fighting  prevailing  in  the  Han  period  — 
the  use  of  the  sword  in  onmecticm  with  shield  and  armor  —  is  paralleled 
in  Peraa  when  we  read  in  Xenofhon's  Cyropadia  (II,  i,  ai)  that 
Cyrus,  in  training  his  men,  relieved  them  from  practice  with  the  bow 
and  the  javelin,  and  exerdeed  them  in  but  one  direction,  to  fight  with 
sword,  shield,  and  armor.* 

Further,  it  is  essential  to  grasp  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  difference 
between  mounted  archers  and  true  cavalry,  and  the  development  of 
these  two  difierent  arms  and  means  of  tactics  among  the  Iranians. 
Hekodotus  (VII,  84)  states  that  the  Persian  horsemen  were  equipped 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  infantry,  except  that  some  of  them  wore  upon 
their  heads  devices  wrought  of  brass  and  sted.  Accordingly,  the 
Persian  cavalrymen  of  that  time  must  be  credited  with  the  wearing  of 
sleeved  tunics  of  diverse  colors,  bedecked  with  breastplates  of  iron 
scales  like  fish-scales,  as  attributed  by  Hebodotus  (VII,  61)  to  the 
infantry.  The  description  of  Herodotus  (IX,  49)  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  Persian  horsemen  fighting  the  Greeks  were  only  a  body  of  infantry 
mounted  on  horses  and  chiefly  depending  upon  their  bows,  at  which 
Herodotus  expresses  astonishment  by  remaking  that,  though  horsemen, 
they  used  the  bow;  they  were,  accordingly,  mounted  archers. 

This  mode  of  fightii^  was  spread  over  the  entire  Scythian  and 
Iranian  worid.  The  Scythians  shot  with  bow  and  arrow  from  horse- 
back (Hekodotus,  IV,  131),  and  singly  skirmi^ied  in  open  order 
against  their  opponents,  attacking  them  here  and  there  where  chance  or 
advantage  c^ered;  they  were  at  the  same  time  nowhere  and  ubiquitous, 
effectually  screening  their  operations.    The  Massagetse  (Hekodotus,  I, 

*  A  ChiooM  word  Btuptdous  of  foreign  origin. 

*  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Andent  Person  Annor  Qa  Classical  ShMe*  m  H^mmt  a/ 
Beiiry  DfisUr,  p.  116,  New  York,  1894). 

■  Ibid.,  p.  119-  The  greaves  are  mentiooed  also  by  Xbnophon  lAHobatit,  vm, 
6);  Herodotus  (vn,  84)  ascribes  brass  and  steel  helmets  to  the  PersiAn  cavaliy  mea: 
Xenophon  (Cyropadia,vi,  i,  3)  speaks  of  bnsen  helmets,  aod  in  one  cue  (vi,  4,  3) 
d  a  gdden  hdinet. 

'  Compare  also  Cyropadia,  i,  3, 13. 
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at$)  were  familiar  with  the  mode  of  fighting  both  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  which  indicates  that  when  in  the  saddle  they  were  mounted  foot- 
men. The  Parthian  mounted  archers  were  dreaded  and  detested  by  the 
Romans,  chiefly  because  in  taking  to  flight  they  shot  their  arrows  back- 
ward at  the  pursuing  enemy.'  The  Mongols,  during  their  invasions, 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  mode  of  tactics.  "In  battle  they  with- 
draw in  good  order,  as  soon  as  they  are  at  a  disadvantage, "  says  the  Ar- 
menian historian  Haithon,  "but  it  is  very  dangerous  to  pursue  them,  as, 
though  turning  back,  they  are  able  to  shoot  during  the  flight,  and  thus 
wound  men  and  horses." 

Ac«>rding  to  Xenophon  (Anabasis,  VIII,  6,  7),  there  were  around 
Cyrus  about  six  hundred  cavalry,  the  men  all  armed  with  breastplates, 
greaves,  and  helmets,  except  Cyrus,  who  presented  himself  for  battle 
with  his  head  unprotected;*  and  all  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  that  were 
with  C)rrus  had  defensive  armor  on  the  forehead  and  breast.  Here, 
then,  for  the  first  time  is  the  question  of  real  cavalry;  horse  and  man 
being  completely  armored,  and  this  new  equipment  being  a  sign  of  a  new 
mode  of  tactics,  while  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  the  horse  of  the  Persians 
was  not  yet  caparisoned.*  Though  the  term  "cataphracti"  is  not  used 
by  Xenophon,  the  institution  described  by  him  is  either  the  forerunner 
of  the  latter  or  identical  with  them. 

In  Cyroptedia  (VI,  4,  i),  besides  the  frontlets  and  breastplates  of 
the  horses,  single  horses  with  greaves,  and  chariot  horses  with  plates 
upon  their  sides  are  mentioned;  so  that  the  whole  army  glittered  with 
brass,  and  shone  with  purple  garments.  Abradatas  equipped  the  horses 
of  his  chariot  with  brazen  mail  {ibid.,  VI,  i,  51).*  In  the  same  work 
(VII,  1 ,  2)  it  is  on  record  that  all  those  who  were  with  Cyrus  were  fur- 
nished with  the  same  equipment  as  himself;  purple  coats,  brazen  annor, 
brazen  helmets,  white  crests,  short  swords,  and  each  with  a  spear  made 
of  the  timber  of  the  comeU-tree.  Their  horses  were  armed  with  brazen 
forehead-pieces,  breastplates,  and  ahoulder-pieces  which  simultaneously 
served  as  thigh-protectors  to  the  rider.  The  rider  allowed  his  feet  to 
hang  down  behind  these  flank-pieces  which  safeguarded  his  thighs. 

■  B.  BuLANDA,  Bogen  und  Pfdl  bei  den  VOlkeni  des  Altertums.p.  6i  (Wien,  1913). 

*  On  the  armor  of  Cyras  see  Xbnopbon  {Cyropadia,  i,  4,  18;  vn,  i,  2). 

*  The  Massa^tte  (Herodotus,  t,  315),  who  in  their  costume  and  mode  of  living 
resembled  the  S^hiiuis,  had  their  horses  caparisoned  with  breastplates  of  bronze, 
white  gold  was  utilised  for  the  bridles,  the  bit,  and  the  cheekplates.  The  fact  that 
the  hwses  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  were  not  caparisoned  ia  practically  demonstrated 
by  the  Nisean  charger  of  the  Persian  noble  Masisdus,  which  receiveci  an  arrow  in  its 
flank  (Hbkodotus,  ix,  33).  Neither  were  the  horses  of  the  Assyrians  caparisoned, 
who  possessed  only  oioimted  infantiy,  not  cavalry  in  the  strict  sense. 

*  Compare  also  vi,  2,  17. 
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Finally,  in  his  concludii^  chapter  (VIII,  8,  33),  in  which  Xenopboa 
laments  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  the  Peraans  after  the  death  o(  Cyrus, 
he  sums  up  ^ain  by  saying  that  Cyrus,  after  breaking  them  <A  the  habit 
of  skirmishing  at  a  distance,  armed  with  breastplates  both  men  and 
their  horses,  gave  every  one  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  trained  them  to 
close  fighting;  bat  now,  the  historian  complains,  they  neither  skirmish 
from  a  distance,  nor  do  they  engage  hand  in  hand.  In  this  passage  it  is 
clearly  stated  that  Cyrus  was  the  faXher  oi  a  new  mode  ctf  tactics,  and 
that  this  method  was  exactly  what  we  understand  by  re^^ular  cavalry 
in  Qte  modem  sense, —  horsemen  engaging  in  dose  combat,  and  charing 
their  opponents  with  all  posable  speed  by  means  of  javelin,  spear, 
lance,  or  sabre.  The  Cyropadia,  d  course,  is  nothii^  more  than  an 
historical  romance,  and  the  attribution  to  the  dder  Cyrus  of  the  new 
tactical  principle  is  plainly  an  anachronism ;  it  must,  however,  have  been 
in  full  operation  among  the  Persians  in  Xenopbon's  time.  It  cannot 
have  existed  under  Cyrus,  as  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  army  of  Xeixes 
invading  Greece. 

The  mail-clad  warriors  of  the  Persians  and  related  nations  became 
known  to  the  antique  world  under  the  name  cataphracti  (Kard^opcun-M) 
or  catafractarii,  derived  from  cataphracta,  the  designation  of  their  de- 
fotsive  armor.  Sarmatians  dad  with  such  armor  are  represented  on  the 
Column  of  Trajan;  actual  fragments  of  armor  of  this  sort  discovered  in 
graves  of  southern  Russia,  and,  furttier,  the  notices  of  classical  authors, 
enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these  suits  of  armor.' 
They  consisted  of  a  foundation  of  doth  or  leather,  to  which  scales  en* 
lamina  of  metal  (copper  (h*  iron),  more  rarely  of  horn  or  bone,  were 
sewed  on  in  such  a  manner  that  the  angle  rows  overlapped,  each  row 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  row  immediately  below.  The  result, 
accordingly,  was  a  type  of  scale  armor  (v»X(&*tA»),  the  details  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  naturally  escape  us.  It  was  singularly  flexible, 
provided  with  sleeves,  and  envel(q>ing  the  entire  body  except  that  por- 
tion of  the  thighs  which  grips  the  horse.  It  was  well  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  trunk,  and  permitted  the  soldier  ample  freedom  of  motion. 
The  horses  likewise  were  completdy  armored  with  the  same  kind  of 
scales,  thoi^h  they  were  frequentiy  caparisoned  with  leather  only 
(Ammianus,  XXrV,  6),*  as  they  were  handicapped  by  the  weight  of  the 
metal.  The  man  had  to  be  lifted  on  his  horse.  He  was  equipped  with 
a  long  spear,  which  was  supported  by  a  chain  attached  to  the  horse's 
neck,  and  at  the  end  by  a  fastening  attached  to  the  horse's  thigh,  so  as 

>  Compare  the  escellait  article  of  B.  Saglio  in  Dictionnaire  dei  aniijuUts  erect 
tt  rotHoins,  Vol.  I,  p.  966. 

*  Operimentis  scortds  equoruin  multitudiiie  omni  defenso. 
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to  get  the  full  force  of  the  animal's  weight  into  the  spear-thnist.'  At  a 
given  signal,  the  squadron  composed  of  such  horsemen  dashed  forth  for 
the  assault  of  the  enemy,  and  was  a  formidable  weapon  against  the 
infantry  armed  with  bows,  as  the  body  protection  rendered  the  horsemen 
anxtw-proof .  There  were  also  cataphracti  armed  with  bows,  as  follows 
from  the  figure  of  such  a  cavalier  represented  on  the  Column  of  Trajan, 
and  shooting  backward.  It  is  clear,  that  this  troop  could  be  efiSdent 
only  as  a  united  body  and  for  the  purpose  <^  a  surprise  charge;  when 
successfully  repelled,  the  result  must  have  been  disastrous  to  the  clumsy 
horsemen.  The  angle  ones  were  incapable  of  defending  themsdvea; 
and  we  hear  that  the  Gauls  who  accompanied  the  army  of  Crassus 
practised  the  stratagem  of  seizing  their  lances  and  pullii^  them  off  the 
horses.  The  difference  in  principle  between  the  former  mounted 
bodies  of  archess  and  this  new  system  of  cavalry  is  obvious :  the  mounted 
infantry  s(ddier  was  an  individual,  and  as  such  an  independent  fighting- 
unit,  able  and  mobile  on  any  occasion,  be  it  chaise,  enduring  battle,  or 
pursuit;  this  troop  did  not  advance  at  command  in  any  r^ular  align- 
meats,  but  dispersed  in  open  order,  small  bands  suddenly  sallying  forth 
here  and  there,  and  as  swiftly  turning  round,  now  attacking,  then 
feigning  flight,  exhausting  their  opponents  in  pursuit,  then  rallying  and 
pushing  forward  again  till  the  contest  was  decided.  The  new  cavalry 
troop  was  a  machine  set  in  motion  by  the  will  and  word  of  a  single  com> 
mander.  It  was  effective  as  loi^  as  the  body  preserved  the  agility  of  its 
members  and  worked  with  collective  action  as  an  undivided  unit.  Its 
success  was  bound  up  with  the  speed,  security,  and  force  of  its  assault; 
when  the  charge  failed,  its  case  was  lost. 

When  and  by  whom  this  new  mode  of  tactics  was  invented  is  un- 
known. We  have  seen  that  it  existed  in  Persia  at  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
and  the  idea  seems  to  have  indeed  originated  among  Iranians.  Sub- 
sequently we  find  it  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  and  from  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius  it  became  conunoa  in  the  armies  of  the  Romans, 
soldiers  of  this  description  being  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions 
of  that  period.  Thus  we  see  the  Romans  adopt  the  strategy  ol  their 
adversaries, —  a  bit  of  history  which,  as  we  shall  see  presenUy,  repeats 
itself  in  China.  The  Iranian  mode  of  strategy  with  the  peculiar  body 
armor  for  man  and  horse  spread  likewise  to  the  Scythians  (see  p.  aao), 
and  to  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Yenisei,  as  witnessed  by  the  famed  petro- 
glyph  of  a  mounted  lancer  equipped  with  plate  maU.  This  horseman  in- 
deed represents  a  ccOapkractus  (Pig.  35).    This  monument  may  be 
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roughly  dated  in  the  time  of  the  Siberian  iron  ^e,  and  is  surdy  coeval 
with  the  period  of  Chinese-Turkish  relations  in  the  epoch  of  the  Han. 

In  fact,  the  Turkish  tribes  who  foi^ht  the  Chinese  at  that  time  had 
undei^ne  a  similar  development  from  the  primitive  and  crude  warfare 
of  mounted  archers  to  the  principle  of  oi^anized  cavalry,  like  their 
Iranian  neighbors;  and  the  Turks,  on  their  part,  were  duly  seconded  in 
this  respect  by  the  Chinese.    We  know  surely  enough  that  the  pri- 


meval Chinese  did  not  possess  cavalry,  and  that  their  battles  were  fought 
by  soldiers  on  foot  or  in  war-chariots  (p.  185).  We  know,  further,  that 
the  tactics  of  mounted  infantry  archers,  in  imitation  of  Turkish  practice, 
were  first  organized  in  China  by  King  Wu-ling  (b.c.  335-399)  of  Chao; 
that  he  introduced  the  narrow-waisted  and  tight-fitting  barbaric 
costume  among  his  subjects,  and  taught  them  shooting  with  the  bow 
while  on  horseback.'  Regular  cavalry,  we  see,  came  up  in  China  from 
under  the  Anterior  Han,  and  this  was  still  less  a  truly  Chinese  idea 
than  the  mounted  infantry.  It  was  adopted  from  the  Huns;  and  the 
Huns,  I  venture  to  assert,  —  though  this  impression  cannot  be  supported 
at  present  by  a  literary  document, —  had  learned  this  lesson  from  Ira- 
nians. There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  historical  contact 
and  derivation  must  have  been  in  operation,  for  it  would  be  against  all 


'  See  tbe  miter's  Chinese  Potteiy,  p.  ai6. 
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reason  to  assume  that  both  the  Huns  and  the  Chinese  should  independ- 
ently have  run  through  the  same  stages  of  development  of  a  complex 
series  of  phenomena  as  the  Iranians  did  several  centuries  before  this 
period.  The  inward  identity  of  these  developments  on  the  three  sides, 
resulting  in  the  same  styles  of  body  armor  improved  by  the  utilization 
of  metal,  and  the  same  manner  of  fighting,  is  sufficient  proof  for  the  fact 
that  the  one  nation  succesavely  adopted  the  new  practice  from  the  other. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  investigation  to  enter 
into  the  details  <^  the  history  of  this  militaiy  institution  in  China. 
China's  militaiy  history  has  been  much  neglected,  though  it  offers  a 
wide  field  for  studies  of  great  culture-historical  interest.  Among  these, 
a  research  into  the  subject  of  cavalry  is  worthy  of  special  consideration. 
A  few  si^gestive  remarks  may  here  be  offered.' 

The  Huns,  the  Hiung-nu  of  the  Chinese  Annals,  were  bom  fighters, 
tribes  c^  horsemen,  and  expert  archers.  Accordingto  the  picture  of  their 
life  drawn  by  Se-ma  Ts'ien,*  they  taught  their  children  to  practise 
riding  on  the  backs  of  sheep,  and  to  shoot  birds  and  rodents  with  bow 
and  arrow.  Qualification  in  archety  made  the  soldier,  "and  every 
soldier  strong  enough  to  bend  a  bow  was  a  cuirassed  horseman,"  * 
This  plainly  indicates  that  the  soldiery  of  the  Huns  ooosisted  of  mounted 
archers  fighting  in  open  order  and  individually,  like  the  Scythians;  and 
the  historian  further  adds  that  their  offensive  weapon  for  distant  fight- 
ing was  the  bow  and  arrow/  while  in  close  combat  they  employed  swords 
and  short  spears.  Whether  they  engi^ed  also  in  dismounted  ctnnbat,  we 
do  not  know.  When  Se-ma  Ts'ien  adds  that  they  were  not  ashamed  (rf 
flight,  this  is  duly  connected  with  their  mode  of  fighting,  as  set  forth 
above  (p.  218)  in  regard  to  Iranians  and  Scythians:*  their  flight  was  a 


>  An  inteivstmx  work  fpviag  a.  ^est  ot  the  militaiy  affairs  of  the  Han  dynasty  13 
the  Pu  Hum  pint  ">*  (repnnted  in  Chi  pu  ttu  chai  ts'uni  iku). 
*5MM,Ch.  no,  p.  I  b. 

*  Thus  in  the  translation  of  B.  H.  Pauckk  (China  Renew,  VoL  XX,  p.  l),  which 
seems  to  me  exact.  Hieth  (Andent  History  of  China,  p.  168)  transkites,  "Having 
grown  to  beccMne  scddiers,  they  would  thus  become  ezcdlent  archera,  when  they  were 
all  supplied  witii  armor  m  horsebadc."  This,  though  generally  rendering  the  sense 
ol  the  passage,  is  hardly  in  Se-ma  Tslen's  text;  at  any  rate,  the  words  Am  ki  cannot 
be  separated,  but  form  a  technical  term,  "a  horseman  dad  with  hide  armor."  The 
word  kia  in  Se-ma  Tsien  invariably  rrfera  to  hide  armor  or  cuirass,  not  to  metal  ar- 
mor, which  is  k'ai. 

*  As  swift  and  mounted  archers  the  Huns  ^ipeared  in  Europe  (motibus  expediti, 
et  ad  equitandum  promptissimi:  scapulis  latis,  et  ad  arcus  sa^^ttasque  parati. 
J<WNA)a>BS,  zziv),  as  did  the  Mongols  at  a  later  date, 

'  Makco  Pix,o  (ed.  i^  Ydlb  and  Cobdibb,  Vol.  I,  p.  2G3}  very  aptly  gays  in  re- 
gard to  the  Mongc^,  "As  theydonot  count  it  any  shame  to  run  away  in  battle,  th^ 
will  BOOietimea  pretend  to  do  so,  and  in  running  away  they  turn  in  the  saddle  and 
shoot  hard  and  strong  at  the  foe,  and  in  this  way  mfdre  great  havoc  Their  horses 
are  trained  so  perfecuy  that  they  will  double  hither  and  thither,  just  like  a  dog,  in 
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sham-flight  to  deceive  and  exhaust  their  opponents,  and  they  did  not 
fail  during  this  manceuvre  of  retreat  to  send  their  arrows  backward. 
Their  cuirass  (kia)  was  of  leather  obtained  from  the  skins  of  their 
domestic  animals,  from  which  also  their  ordinary  clothing  was  prepared; 
in  addition  to  leather  garments,  they  had  coats  of  felt. 

The  re-organizer  of  the  military  power  of  the  Huns  was  the  famed 
Moduk '  (Mau-tun),  who  at  the  end  of  tiie  third  century  b.c.  welded  the 
scattered  tribes  into  a  compact  unit.  Moduk  was  the  son  of  the 
Shan-yu*  T'ou-man,  who  afterwards  had  a  youi^er  son  by  a  favorite 
consort.  Wishing  to  distnherit  Moduk,  and  to  place  this  younger 
son  on  the  throne,  he  sent  Moduk  as  hostage  to  the  old  enemies  of  the 
Huns,  the  Yue-chi  (tndoscythians),  and  then  went  on  the  war-path, 
against  the  latter.  Moduk,  his  life  being  thus  imperilled,  thou^t  of 
his  safety,  and,  stealing  one  of  the  swiftest  horses  of  the  Yfie-dii,  fled 
homeward.  His  father,  who  thought  this  was  an  heroic  deed,  placed 
him  in  command  of  ten  thousand  horsemen.  The  ambitious  Moduk 
then  plotted  against  his  father's  life  and  throne.  The  Chinese  historian 
Se-ma  Ts'ien'  narrates  the  story  of  how  he  achieved  his  sdieme,  in  a  high- 
ly anecdotal  form,  from  which  important  events  are  apparently  omitted. 
The  story  is  that  Moduk,  making  sounding  arrows,*  trained  his  equestrian 

a  way  that  is  quite  astonishiiig.  Tliiis  they  fight  to  aa  good  purpose  in  ninniiig  away 
as  U  they  stood  and  faced  the  enemy,  because  <A  the  vast  voile^  <d  arrows  that  they 
shoot  in  this  way,  turning  round  upon  their  pursuers,  who  are  fancying  that  tbey  have 
won  the  battle.  But  when  the  Tartars  see  that  they  have  killed  and  wounded  a  good, 
many  horses  and  men,  they  wheel  round  bodily,  and  return  to  the  chaive  in  perfect 
order  and  with  loud  cries,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  enemy  are  routed.  .  .  .  And 
you  perceive  that  it  is  just  when  the  enemy  sees  them  run,  and  im^ines  that  he  has 
gained  the  battle,  that  he  has  in  reality  lost  it,  for  the  Tartars  wheel  round  in  a  mo- 
ment when  they  judge  the  righttimehascome.  And  after  this  fashion  they  have  woo 
many  a  fight."  This  picture  holds  good  as  well  of  the  Scythians,  Huns,  and  T'u-k&e. 
Prom  the  numerous  representations  of  the  moimted  archer  shootii^  backward  on  the 
relief  bands  of  the  Han  pottery  we  see  how  deeply  impressed  the  Cbinese  were  by 
this  feat  of  military  skill. 

<  This  is  the  correct  Turkish  restoration  c^  the  name,  as  based  on  the  data  <rf  the 
Chinese  commentators,  according  to  O.  Punke  (Beitiige  ans  chinesischen  Quellen 
CUT  Kenntnis  der  Tftrlcvfilker  una  Skythen  Zentralasiens,  Abkandiungen  dtr  preui- 
liichen  Akademie,  1904,  p.  10).    He  rdgned  b.c.  aoi  to  177. 

>  Title  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  HuQS.  Compare  Plate  XXII  for  a  Chinese  pictonal 
representation  of  one  of  the  Shan-yfl. 

'  Skiki,  Ch.  no,  p.  3  b.  CcMnpare  A.  Wylib,  History  of  the  Heung-noo  in  their 
RelatioDs  with  China  {Joumai  ojtkt  AnlMropoloeieat  ImtUiOe.Vol.  Ill,  1874,  p.  408); 
E.  H.  PARKBa,  The  Turco-Scythian  Tribes  (China  Rerim,  Vd.  XX,  p.  7);  and  P. 
HuTB  (Sinologiscbe  Bdtr^  but  Gesdiichte  der  TOrk-VOUcer,  p.  354,  St.  Petersburg, 
1900},  who  very  well  characterizes  Moduk  as  a  hero. 

*  He  did  not  invent  them,  as  Wylie  translates.  Also  Gn.KS  (No.  io,93S;  mi»t 
(f)  states  that  the  sounding  arrows  were  "invented  by  Mao-tun  or  M^hder"  (simi- 
larly Paluwius,  Vol.  I,  p.  174)-  Aston  (Nihonp,  Vol.  I,  p.  87)  makes  I^ker  say 
that  the  soimdiog  arrows  are  not  Chinese,  but  an  mvendon  of  the  Huns ;  but  Parksk 
(China  Reniew,  Vol.  XX,  p.  7),  referring  to  the  Hori-kabura  of  the  ancient  Japaneee, 
observes  only  that  the  latter  seem  to  have  imitated  the  Huna.    In  my  opmimi  it  is. 
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ardiers  in  shooting  with  them.  An  order  was  issued  by  him  to  the 
effect  that  all  his  men,  at  whatever  goal  he  should  dischai^e  a  sounding 

beggiii^  the  question  to  speak  in  this  case  of  an  invention  of  Module,  or  of  a  Hnnnic 
inveation,  or  of  inventioa  at  all;  for  such  a  contrivance  is  not  an  invention  creditable 
to  an  individual  or  a  single  tiibe.  It  represents  the  result  of  a  gradual  finding  and 
eqMrimeDtiiig,  the  how,  when,  and  vtben  of  which  is  lost.  All  we  may  safelj  assert 
is  that  chrtmioloeically  we  first  meet  these  bucuiw  arrows  among  the  Huns,  —  and 
the  text  of  the  5£t>*  contains  the  ddeet  record  of  tbem, — and  that  numerous  ardi»- 
olc^cal  finds  made  in  central  and  western  Siberia  test^  to  the  fact  that  this  tjrpe  of 
arrow  was  fonnerly  generally  diSused  among  the  Turkish  stock  d  peoples  (compare 
B.  Adlbk,  Pfeifende  Pfeile  und  Pfolspitzen  in  Sibirien,  Globtu,  Vol.  81.  1903, 
pp.  04-96:  this  brief  notice  is  purely  descriptive,  without  an  historical  point  of  view). 
Modiuc  did  not  invent  the  sounding  arrow,  which  surely  existed  before  his  time,  and 
which  was  used  b^  his  countrymen  for  hunting  purposes;  but  be  turned  it  to  a  novel 
use  by  av^ling  himself  of  the  whiuing  ncnae  as  a  sinial  for  a  cavalry  attack.  With 
this  specific  end  in  view  he  had  such  arrows  "made,"  as  the  Chinese  text  says,  which 
implies  that  they  were  previously  known.  Hiktb  (I.  c,  p.  354,  note)  has  justly 
doubted  whether  Moduk  may  be  r^arded  as  the  "inventor  of  tbe  sounding  arrow, 
dnce  a  similar  expresooa  (haashi.  No.  3873,  "  sounding  arrows,  discharged  b^oandits 

as  a  signal  to  begin  the  attack'"  ' '■ — ■---—"- ' — -■  ' —  •' >-' >-- 

Chuang-tse  d  the  fourth  centur 


a.  signal  to  begin  the  attack")  is  metaphoricaUy  emploved  by  the  philoscmher 
iiang-tse  ci  the  fourth  century  B.C.     But  the  mtitg  li  of  Moduk  must  have  been 
aSairs  somewhat  different  from  Om  latter,  otherwise  we  should  not  have  the  two  dif- 


ferent terms.    There  are  indeed  (and  the  ethnographical  point  of  view  shonld 

be  neglected)  diverse  types  of  sounding  arrows  in  our  collections.  An  arrow  can  be 
made  'soimding"by merdjr havingoneotseveralperforationsintheironbladeiand 
the  humming  is  essentially  intennned  by  a  special  whistling  apparatus  inserted  be- 
tween shaft  and  head.  Tins  device  is  an  oval-shaped  knob  of  wood  or  bone,  perforat- 
ed like  a  whistle  with  two,  four,  or  more  holes,  on  which  the  wind  plays  when  tne  arrow 
sharply  cuts  the  air.  I  venture  to  presume  that  the  sounding  arrow  mentioned  by 
Chuang-tse  belonged  to  the  first  of  these  t^pes,  and  that  of  Moduk  to  the  second; 
the  interpretation  given  by  Ying  Shao  (Skt  ki,  Ch.  I  lO,  p.  3  b)  of  the  term  mint  ti 
leaves  no  doubt  as  ta  this  facL     Again  in  the  Chinese  Annals  we  bear  of  soimding 


arrows  being  in  the  possession  of  the  T'u-kOe  or  Turks  (for  instance,  Ckou  tim, 

Ch.  50,  p.  3;  pgi  ski,  Ch.  99,  p.  "        '  ' "  '     ~ 

Idoue,  p.  9).    . 


Ch.  50,  p.  3;  pgi  ski,  Ch.  99,  p.  3;  and  Julebn,  Documents  historiques  sur  les  Tou- 


Ch.  31),  p.  9), — hiao  arrows  (it  .  , 

tionaries,  is  written  with  a  character  composed  of  the  classifier  'bone'  {ku)  and  tlie 
phonetic  element  hiao  ('filial  piety').  This  reading  is  indicated  in  the  Glossary  of 
the  T'ang  Annals  (Ch.  4,  p.  3  b)  where  the  word  is  explained  by  the  older  term  ming 
ti  ("sounding  arrow").  'The  manner  of  writing  the  word  indicates  that  the  question 
is  here  of  arrows  with  a  whistling  contrivance  carved  from  bone.  These  arrows, 
according  to  Vang  jkw,  were  sent  as  tribute  from  the  district  Kuei-ch'uan  in  Kuei 
chou,  now  the  prefecture  of  SOan-hua  in  Chi-li  Province  (Platpaik,  Cities  and  Towns 
of  China,  3d  ed..  No.  73^)'  Sounding  bone  arrows,  accordingly,  were  made  and 
used  in  China  during  the  T'ang  period;  and  incoming  to  Japan,  we  need  not  invoke 
the  Huns,  but  are  confronted  with  the  plain  fact  of  an  idea  directly  imported  from 
China.  The  Ksjiki  of  713  a.d.  (B.  H.  Chamberlain's  translation,  p.  73)  relates 
that  "the  Impetuous- Male-Dei^  shot  a  whizzing  barb  into  the  middle  of  a  large 
moor,  and  sent  him  [the  Great  iJeity)  to  fetch  the  arrow,  and  when  he  had  entered 
the  moor,  at  once  set  fire  to  the  moor  all  round. ' '  The  text  employs  the  same  cliarac- 
ters  for  the  word  as  Ski  ki  and  Ts'itn  Han  skit  (Ch.  ^  A,  p.  3  b:  ««»t|  h),  but  they 
receive  the  Japuiese reading nari-ftoAiira  (literally,  'smging  turnip').  Chahbbrlaik, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  d  the  Kajild  (p.  Lxiz) ,  justly  emphasizes  that 
this  peculiar  Idnd  of  arrow  belongs  to  the  traces  of  Chinese  iimuence  on  the  material 
culture  of  old  Japan  (Japanese  illustrations  in  Ph.  P.  v.  Sibbold,  Nippon,  3d  ed.. 
Vol.  I,  p.  343,  and  G.  Muellbk-Bbbce,  Milteiiungen  der  datlschen  Ges.  Oslasient, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  3,  Plates  ^  and  6).  In  the  Ifihoitgi  of  730,  a  sounding  arrow  with  eight 
eyes  or  holes  is  mentioned  (Aston,  Nihongi,  VoL  t,  p.  87;  K.  Flokenz.  Japanische 
Mythologie,  p.  306).  Reverting  to  China,  we  have  for  the  Mongol  period  Rubruck's 
account  to  the  effect  that  Mangu  made  a  very  strong  bow  which  two  men  could 
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arrow,  should  aim  at  the  same,  under  penalty  of  decapitation.  To 
ascertain  how  far  his  followers  might  be  relied  upon,  he  speedily  put 
them  '  o  the  test.  Taking  the  soundii^  arrow,  he  aimed  at  his  favorite 
horse,  when  some  of  his  attendants  hesitated  to  follow  his  example,  and 
were  decapitated  on  the  spot.  A  sterner  test  was  soon  in  store:  his 
attendants  stood  aghast  at  seeing  the  sounding  arrow  fiy  at  his  cherished 
wife;  those  fearing  to  comply  with  the  order  were  at  once  beheaded. 
Afterwards  he  went  ahunting  and  discharged  the  sounding  arrow  at 
King  T'ou-man's  favorite  horse;  his  men  without  exception  duly  followed 
suit:  thus  Moduk  knew  that  his  adherents  could  be  trusted,  and  finally 
resolved  on  the  acccnnplishment  of  his  grand  coup  d'itat.  While  on  a 
hunting-expedition  with  his  father,  he  sdzed  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  let  a  sounding  arrow  fly  at  the  Shan-yu,  whereupon  a  volley  was 
fired  at  him  by  his  adherents.  The  king  fell ;  and  his  death  was  followed 
by  the  massacre  of  his  wives  (except  Moduk's  own  mother) ,  his  youngest 
son ,  and  all  officers  of  state  who  refused  allegiance  to  the  victor.  Moduk 
set  himself  up  as  Shan-yu  in  B.C.  aoi.* 

There  is  assuredly  the  fact  of  a  large  political  movement  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  narrative.  Certainly,  there  was  no  need  of  a  brigade  or 
two  of  cavalry  to  eliminate  the  person  of  the  king;  it  was  a  wrestle  for 
the  kingdom  which  involved  a  contest  with  a  huge  army.  The  problem 
confronting  Moduk  was  how  to  overrun  the  king's  powerful  host.  At 
this  point  his  reform  set  in:  he  became  the  drill-tnaster  of  his  equestrian 
archers  and  a  prominent  cavalry  tactician.    His  task  was  beset  with 

hardly  stiiiig,  and  two  arrons  with  silver  heads  full  of  holes,  which  whistled  like 
a  pipe  when  they  were  shot;  Mangu  seat  these  as  ■  symbolic  gift  to  the  King  of  the 
Franks  (W.  W,  Rocehox,  The  Journey  of  William  of  Rubruck,  p.  i8o).  As  to  the 
Mingperiod,  these  arrows  arefigujed  in  the  IfiiMteAJof  Mao  YOan-i  of  1631  (Ch.  103, 
p.  10).  These  used  in  Uie  aimy  under  the  Mauchu  dynasty  are  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  Huang  ch'ao  li  k'i  t'«  ski  (Ch.  14}.  They  exhibit  a  great  number  cf 
types  and  varieties  whidi  require  a  ^jedal  stud}':  in  prmdrile.  there  are  two  chief 
classes, — anoWB  with  sharp  iron  pomts  stuck  mto  Uie  whistle  1  and  arrows  with 
whistle,  but  without  any  iron  point.  The  latter  do  not  serve  the  purpose  of  kiUing, 
but  of  making  onljr  acertain  impression.  The  Kalmuk  of  the  eighteenth  century  availed 
themselves  ot  whiizine  arrows  in  hawk-hunting.  When  the  water-fowl  frightened 
by  birds  of  prey  would  not  rise,  it  was  roused  bv  means  of  such  arrows  provided 
with  a  bone  knob,  but  without  iron;  for  the  fowl  should  not  be  slain  while  in  the 
water  (P.  S.  Pallas,  Sammlungen,  Vol.  I,  p.  147).  Such  blunt  sotmding  arrows  were 
used  till  the  end  of  the  Manchu  dynastj^  by  the  imperial  body-guards  to  frighten  ob- 
trusive people  when  the  emperor  was  driving  out.  Wounds  from  this  weapon,  if  any, 
were  of  course  harmless.  This  type  of  arrow  is  styled  pao  (E.  V.  Zach,  Lexicogra- 
phische  Beitrlge,  Vol.  I,p.  50);  it  is  not,  however,  as  v.  Zach  explains,  merely  the  bone 
knob  which  is  so  called,  but  the  entire  implement.  The  bcme  knob  is  termed  ku 
Pao.  The  word  *ao  first  appears  in  the  r'ong  tew  (icti  (the  "Sii  Statutes  of  the  T'ang 
Dynasty")  in  the  sense  of  a  bone  arrowhead.  At  one  time,  sounding  arrows  were 
used  in  old  England,  the  arrowheads  being  perforated  CJ.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes 
of  the  People  of  England,  p.  137). 

>  This  is  the  date  given  by  M.  TcHAMG  (Synchronismes  chioois,  p.  1 18).  Wtlb 
gives  the  date  as  B.C.  309. 
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grave  difficulties;  to  break  the  former  deep-rooted  habit  of  irregular 
fighting  on  the  part  of  these  wild  hordes,  and  to  train  them  to  the  word 
of  one  chief  commander,  required  a  master's  mind  and  an  iron  will- 
power. Men  always  wont  to  unrestricted  freedom  in  the  discharge  of 
their  weapons,  and  almost  unconstrained  as  to  their  movements  and 
operations  on  the  battle-field,  were  now  forced  to  absolute  subjection 
under  the  command  of  the  chief,  and  compelled  to  fire  volleys  strictly  at 
his  signal,  —  a  genuine  cavalry  feat. 

Speaking  cum  grano  satis,  Moduk  did  the  same  as  Cyrus  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropadia,  or  Maurice  of  Nassau  when  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence cS.  the  Netherlands  (1568-1609)  he  drilled  his  German  mer- 
cenaries, who  were  more  Ughtly  armed  and  mounted  than  thdr  Spanish 
opponents,  to  form  in  two  or  three  lines,  to  move  rapidly,  and  to  make 
direct  charges  while  firing  their  pistols  at  the  enemy.  Moduk's  method 
of  drilling  naturally  presupposes  an  orderly  array  of  his  troops  in  rigor- 
ous alignments.  The  revolutionary  character  of  his  itmovation,  which 
was  a  source  of  amazement  to  his  countrymen,  is  indicated  by  the  grad- 
ual exercises  and  tests,  and  the  severe  pimishments  meted  out  to  the 
n^ligent  ones.  His  military  genius  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he 
conceived  the  bold  plan  of  introducing  a  radically  new  mode  of  tactics, 
that  of  organized  and  compact  cavalry,  in  order  to  overthrow  his  father's 
irregular  horsemen.  He  opposed  the  art  and  strategy  of  war  to  natural 
belligerents,  the  principles  of  cavalry  attacks  to  unprincipled  savage 
warfare.  Was  Moduk  himself  the  inventor  of  this  new  science  of 
tactics?  This  can  hardly  be  presumed.  We  remember  that  he  Uved 
as  a  hostage  among  the  Yue-chi.  This,  of  course,  was  at  a  time  when 
the  Yue-chi  still  occupied  their  seats  in  the  northern  part  of  Kan-su; 
thdr  westerly  migration  took  place  in  B.C.  165.  Maybe  he  learned 
military  lessons  iiom  the  Yue-chi.  The  facts,  at  all  events,  prove  that 
he  had  the  sfAnt  and  nerve  of  Cyrus  in  him.  The  Iranian  standard  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  his  doings.  In  the  same  maimer  as  Iranian 
cavalry  practice  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  it  deeply  influenced 
the  Turkish  tribes;  and  Moduk  was  the  prominent  leader  and  organizer 
of  this  reform. 

In  reading  car^ully  the  battles  fought  by  the  Huns  against  the 
Chinese,  we  recognize,  despite  their  meagre  and  incomplete  descriptions, 
that  the  Hims  were  most  expert  cavalry  tactidans,  who  fully  practised 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Frederick  the  Great  after  the  lesson  which  he 
received  from  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  d  Mollwitz, —  "Every  officer 
of  cavalry  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  but  two  things  required 
to  beat  the  enemy:  first,  to  charge  him  with  the  greatest  possible  speed 
and  force;  and  second,  to  outflank  him."    Hunnic  skill  in  manoeuvres 
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of  the  latter  sort'  and  their  ability  for  maldt^  the  best  of  the  field  of 
operations  or  any  accident  of  territory,  are  especiaUy  notable  in  the 
fierce  struggle  against  the  army  of  Li  Ling.  On  outpost  and  scouting 
duty  they  were  unsurpassed.  The  manner  in  which  Moduk  in  an 
unusually  cold  winter  forced  the  army  of  the  first  Han  Emperor,  330,000 
men,  mostly  infantry,  into  a  ^ege,  entidt^  it  on  by  feigning  defeat 
and  flight  and  keeping  his  best  forces  in  ambush,  is  a  feat  worthy  of  this 
miUtary  genius.  It  is  a  deplorable  loss  that  the  details  of  this  unique 
campaign  have  not  been  recorded  accurately.* 

A  "battle  of  the  Huns"  is  preserved  on  the  stone  monuments  of  the 
Hiao-t'ang-shan.*  There  we  see  them  galloping  on  their  sturdy  ponies, 
and  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow.  Others  are  equipped  with  long  hal- 
berds, and  show  us  that  the  Huns  charged  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cataphracti.  One  horseman  makes  an  attempt  to  dr^  another  out 
of  the  saddle  by  means  of  a  long  lance  with  presumably  booked  point.* 
A  dismotmted  warrior,  dad  with  a  cuirass  and  with  sword  in  hand,  is 
ei^aged  in  cutting  off  heads.  Also  some  of  the  mounted  archers  have 
donned  an  armor.  Reserves  waiting  in  ambush  are  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, shielded  behind  hilly  ground  or  artificially  thrown-up  intrench- 
ments.*  The  king  of  the  barbarians  is  seated  in  front,  giving  instructions 
to  a  man  kneeling  b^ore  him. 

>  It  is  interesting  that  there  is  a  Turidsh  word  for  this  maii(Buvre,(WgAMKii.  This 
practice  was  introduced  by  Bsber  into  India,  and  is  described  in  his  Memcnrs  (Pavet 
DB  CoDKTEiLLB,  Baber  nameh,  VoL  I,  p.  194,  and  P.  Hokn,  Das  Heer-  und  Kriegs- 
nesen  der  Grossmoghuls,  p.  33,  Leiden,  1S94).  The  cavaliy  d  the  Moghuls,  con- 
sisting of  armored  lancers  mounted  on  caparisoned  horses,  certainly  is  an  of^hoot  of 
the  ancient  cataphracti. 

'  A  great  setback  to  the  study  of  military  matters  is  the  lack  in  the  Chinese  annals 
of  any  Ascriptions  of  battles,  such  as  we  have  in  the  classical  authors.  The  annalists 
are  usually  content  to  state  the  figures  of  the  respective  armies,  the  names  of  the 
commanders,  date  and  locality  of  the  battle,  and  its  final  dry  net  result  with  the  ^uota 
of  the  slain  and  captives ;  but  notliing,  as  a  rule,  is  eiven  out  concerning  the  mihtary 
operations  in  the  course  of  the  battle.  Only  in  the  biographies  of  the  prominent  gen- 
erals of  the  Han  period  do  we  occasionally  encounter  a  somewhat  detailed  record  of 
the  ndlitary  evolutions  of  a  combat,  though  these  also  are  sadly  deficient  and  pass 
ovor  in  silence  what  we  are  most  aiudous  to  learn.  The  Confucian  scholar  never  was 
interested  in  the  military  side  of  the  events. 

*  Chavannes,  Mission,  No.  47,  and  La  sculpture,  p.  83.  In  a  poem  of  the  first 
century  a.d.  by  Wang  Yen-shta,  descriptive  of  a  palace  in  K'fl-fu,  the  home  of  Con- 
fudas,  are  mentioned  representations  01  people  from  Central  Asia  (Rujin)  depicted 
in  a  group  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  pillars.  They  were  outlined  kneeling  in  a  reveren- 
tial attitude  oppt^te  one  another.  "There  they  remained  unmoved  with  their 
long  and  narrow  heads  and  their  eyes  in  a  fixed  gaze  like  that  of  a  bustard  {liao). 
Ovet  their  Mty  noses  and  deep  eyes  they  lifted  their  liighly  arched  eyebrows.  They 
looked  sad  as  if  in  danger"  (J- Eddns,  in  Chinese  Recorder,  Vol.  XV,  1884,  p.  345). 

'  Such  lances  are  illustrated  in  Wu  pei  ehi  and  other  Chinese  works  ctmcerning 
military  matters. 

*  M.  Chavannbs  (I.  c.)  conceives  them  as  going  out  of  tents.  This  point  of  view 
is  possible,  but  the  opinion  as  given  above  seems  to  be  preferable.  Hie  outlines  here 
in  question  have  haroly  any  resemblance  to  tents. 
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It  must  certainly  be  granted,  as  justly  emphaazed  by  Chavaknes,' 
that  the  Hiins  were  initiated  also  into  the  more  "scientific"  strategy  of 
the  Chinese  by  those  Chinese  generals  who,  from  fear  of  being  cashiered 
and  comt-martialled  at  home  as  a  sequel  of  their  defeats,  preferred 
surrender  to  the  enemy.  The  brave  General  Li  ling,  who  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  Hims,  is  reported  to  have  trained  their  soldiers  in  the 
art  of  war  as  then  practised  by  the  Chinese;  the  Emperor,  on  hearing 
these  tidii^,  condemned  him  as  a  traitor,  and  caused  his  mother,  wife, 
and  childrm  to  be  put  to  death.* 

HisTH,*  in  balancing  the  advantages  and  shortcomings  of  Hunnic  and 
Chinese  warfare,  thinks  that  the  Chinese  have  had  on  their  side  greatly 
superior  armament  and  a  certain  tmiformity  of  oi^anization.  The 
latter  observation  is  doubtless  to  the  point,  but  I  hardly  believe  that 
Chinese  arms  were  superior  in  tedmique  to  those  of  the  Hims:  the 
ancient  bronze  and  iron  arms  discovered  in  Siberian  scnl  are  surdy  as 
good  as  any  of  ancient  China.  Posably  the  crossbow,  which  was  foreign 
to  the  Huns,  rendered  the  Chinese  superior  in  some  respect. 

The  miUtary  equipment  and  organization  of  the  Han,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Chou,  show  a  number  of  fundamental  changes  which  are 
simultaneously  symptoms  of  radical  reforms  in  the  manner  of  tactics 
and  strategy.  The  main  features  of  these  innovations  are  the  great 
importance  attributed  to  the  horse, — as  the  renowned  General  Ma 
Yuan  put  it,  "the  horse  is  the  foundation  of  all  miUtary  operations,"  *  — 
the  preponderance  of  horsemen  over  infantry,  the  prevalence  of  the 
crossbow  over  the  bow,  the  use  of  body  armor  on  the  part  of  the  horse- 
men, and  the  gradual  development  of  a  genuine  and  r^ular  cavalry. 
The  immediate  cause  of  these  military  reforms  was  brought  about  by  the 
endless  struggles  with  the  ever-restless  nomadic  hordes  threatening  the 
north-western  outskirts  of  the  empire;  and  imitation  of  their  mode  of 
warfare  consequently  became  imperative.  The  wearing  of  armor 
by  the  horsemen,  as  we  noticed,  was  a  custom  of  the  Huns;  and  if  the 
Chinese  followed  suit,  we  may  well  lay  it  down  as  an  adoption  of  Hunnic 
practice.  This  is  not  merely  an  impression  in  the  matter,  but  a  fact 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  Ch'ao  Ts'o  presented  to  the  throne  in  b.c. 
169.'  In  tins  lengthy  memorial  the  diversity  of  Hunnic  and  Chinese 
warfare  is  set  forth  in  detail;  and  for  the  first  time  the  formation  of  a 


'  Les  Mdmoires  hjstoriques  de  Se-ma  Ts'iea,  Vol.  I,  p.  LXix. 

*  Giles,  Bic^rapbical  Dictionary,  p.  450. 

*  Ancient  History  of  China,  p.  166. 

*  Hon  Han  shu,  Cb.  54,  p.  9. 
t.  Testes  historiques,  p.  414. 
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corps  of  cbevaul^gers  (king  ki)'^  is  recommended,  as  the  heavy  infantry 
and  war-chariots  of  the  Chinese  were  powerless  against  the  Huns.  He 
further  advised  employing  the  tactics  of  the  Huns  gainst  the  Huns, 
and  hiring  mercenaries  of  the  horde  I-k'fl  for  this  purpose;  while  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  the  Chinese  army  should  continue  with  the 
Chinese  mode  of  tactics.  This  su^estion  was  not  carried  out  im- 
mediately, but  we  see  it  brought  into  effect  under  the  Emperor  Wu 
(B.C.  140-87),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  reformer  o£  Chinese  cavalry. 
The  man  who  really  achieved  the  work  and  infused  new  life  into  the 
cavalry  arm  was  General  Ho  KHu-ping,  who  completely  abandoned 
the  traditional  groimd  of  Chinese  tactics,  and  put  the  institution  of 
chevaul^geis  into  practice.*  As  a  youth  of  eighteen  he  was  an  ac- 
complished horseman  and  archer,  and  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  eight 
hundred  chevaul^gers,  forming  the  advance-guard  of  the  army,  gained 
laurels  against  the  Htms.  In  b.c.  i3i,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  entire  force  of  chevaul^gers, 
and  defeated  the  Huns  in  six  consecutive  battles.*  His  common  sense  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  positively  reused  to  study  Sun  Wu's  "Art 
of  War,"  and  preferred- to  trust  to  his  own  judgment.  This  doubtless 
means  that  he  was  a  practical  man  who  rejected  theories,  and  by  long 
experience  had  grasped  the  warfare  of  his  adversary  and  appropriated 
the  latter's  method  as  the  most  promising  one.  His  victories  over  the 
Huns  are  due  to  the  tactics  of  cavalry  which  he  adopted,  while  his  pred- 
ecessors under  the  early  Han  emperors  prior  to  Wu  met  with  dis- 
astrous failures  by  opposing  infantry  to  the  horses  of  the  enemy.  Surely 
the  Chinese  had  bought  their  experience  at  a  high  price. 

Cavalry  thus  grew  during  the  Han  period  into  an  independent 
arm,  and  finally  was  the  most  important  one  in  the  wars  against  the 
roving  tribes  of  Central  Asia.  The  cavalry  had  its  own  organizaUon 
and  administrative  powers.    As  shown  by  a  passage  in  a  memorial 

>  Or  p'iao  ki  (No.  9134),  "fleet  cavaliers"  (see  Cbavanmbs,  Les  MAmoires  his- 
toiiques  de  Se-nia  Ts'ien,  Vol.  HI.  P-  559).  apparentiy  traaslatioii  of  Turidsb  la^ 
kuHti  (P.  HoBN,  Das  Heer-  und  Kriegswesea  der  Grossmoghuls,  p.  31,  and  W. 
Radloff,  WOrterbudi  der  Tflrk-Dialecte,  Vol.  Ill,  col.  1933). 

'  A  repetition  of  this  spectacle  took  place  in  Europe  when  it  suffered  in  the  tenUi 
century  from  the  inroads  o(  the  Hungarians,  until  H^uy  I  of  Germany,  by  adopting 
the  cavalry  methods  of  the  enemy,  mally  succeeded  in  repelling  him.  A^n,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  light  horsemen  of  the  Mongols  and  Saracens  got  the  better 
of  the  iron-clad  cavalry  oi  central  Europe.  Only  the  German  Order  of  Prussia  then 
possessed  enough  mihtary  acumen  to  form  an  excellent  light  cavalry  under  the 
designation  "Turcopoles  placed  at  the  command  of  a  "Turoopole,"  winch  roidered 
good  services  against  Lithuanians  and  Poles  (M.  JXbns,  Ross  und  Reiter,  Vol.  II, 
p.  86). 

■  His  biography  is  in  Shi  ki  (Ch.  ill)  and  Ts'ien  Han  shu  (Ch.  50).  It  has  been 
translated  by  A.  Ptuxaibb  (Silsungsbtrickle  Wietter  Ahademie,  1864,  pp.  153-170); 
see  also  Giles,  Biographical  Dictionaiy,  p.  360. 
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presented  by  Huai-nan-tse  to  the  Han  Emperor  Wu,  there  were  tJien 
four  officially  recognized  main  bodies  of  troops, — war-chariots,  cavalry, 
archers,  and  arbalists.' 

The  new  order  of  military  affairs  is  espedally  expressed  by  the  new 
military  offices  instituted  by  the  same  Emperor.  The  high  s^ni- 
ficance  which  the  tactics  of  cavahy  must  have  reached  in  bis  time 
is  very  conspicuous  in  these  functions.  He  established  a  commander 
of  cavalry  (tun  ki  kiao  wei),  a  commander  of  the  squadrons  of  foreign 
cavalry  (yUe  ki  kiao  wei)  fcomed  by  the  men  of  the  country  of  Yue 
subjected  to  China,  a  commander  of  the  squadrons  of  foreign  cavalry 
(cA'ortf  skui  kiao  wei)  formed  by  the  Turks  or  Huns  {Hu)  of  Ch'ang- 
shui  and  Suan-ho,  and  a  commander  of  the  Turkish  or  Hunnic  cavalry 
(Ah  ki  kiao  wei)  stationed  at  Ch'i-yang.*  In  this  institution  of  Turkish 
cavalry '  incorporated  with  the  Chinese  army  we  may  recognize  a  positive 
agn  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  had  borrowed  the  whole  aSatr  from 
their  Turkish  naghbors,  and  utilized  against  them  their  own  tactical 
stratagems.  Also  in  the  military  colonies  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Wu  in  Ttuldstan  to  break  the  power  of  the  Turks,  detachments  of 
cavalry  were  established.* 

The  perpetual  wars  with  the  turbulent  nomads  required  an  immense 
immber  of  horses.  "In  view  of  his  campaigns  against  the  barbarians 
of  the  north,  the  Son  of  Heaven  maintained  a  large  number  of  horses, 
several  myriads  of  which  were  reared  in  the  caintal  Ch'ang-ngan," 
T^tes  Se-ma  TsHen.*  "In  B.C.  119,  the  commander-in-chief  and  the 
general  of  the  chevaul^gers  made  a  great  incursion  to  attack  the  barba- 
rians of  the  north;  they  todc  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  captives. 
Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold  were  distributed  as  reward. 
The  Chinese  army  had  lost  over  a  hundred  thousand  horses.  We  do 
not  here  render  an  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  land  and 
water  transportation,  the  chariots  and  cuirasses."  *  Here,  accordingly, 
is  the  question  of  cavaliers  wearing  cuirasses. 

The  generals  of  the  Han  dynasty  were  all  clad  with  armor  and 
mounted  on  horse^^ack.  When  in  4S  a.d.  General  Liu  Shang  was  badly 
defeated  by  the  Man  barbarians,  General  Ma  Yuan,  who  had  formerly 

>  L.  W1B6ER,  Testes  bistoriques,  p.  506. 

*  Compare  Chavannbs,  Les  M&noires  historiques  de  Se-ma  Ts'ien,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  525,  536. 

'  The  Tibetans  (KHang)  bIgo  were  recruited  by  the  Chinese  to  form  i^iineiits  of 
cavalry  (Chavannes,  ToungPao,  1906,  p.  256). 

*  See  B.  BiOT,  Mfimoire  gut  Ibs  colonies  militaires  et  agricoles  des  Chinoia  {Journal 
atiaiiqite.  1850,  pp.  343,  344,  345). 

■  Chavannes,  Les  Mtoioires  historiqiies  de  Se-ma  Ts'ien,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  561. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  569. 
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gained  laurels  in  their  padGcation,  turned  in  a  petition  asking  to  be 
placed  in  service  again.  As  he  was  in  his  axty-second  year,  however, 
the  Emperor  decUned  his  offer  in  view  of  his  advanced  ^e.  Ma  Vtiaa 
then  made  a  personal  appeal  to  him,  saying,  "Your  servant  is  still  able 
to  sit  in  the  saddle  with  the  armor  on  his  body."  The  Emperor  de- 
manded the  experiment,  whereupon  the  aged  soldier  flui^  himself  into 
the  saddle  and  daringly  looked  around,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  he 
was  still  of  use.  The  Emperor,  filled  with  admiration,  entrusted  him 
with  the  command.^  It  is  on  rectntl  that  General  K&ig  Ping,  who  died 
in  91  A.D.,  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  enveloped  with  his  armor 
and  mounted  on  horseback.*  There  is  thus  sufficient  evidence  at 
hand  that  the  Chinese  derived  thor  whole  system  of  cavalry  from  the 
Huns,  both  cavalry  tactics  and  cavalry  equipment;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  made  exactly  the  same  use  of  cavalry 
as  the  Huns.*  Thus  the  Iranian  ideas  have  filtered  through  the  Huns 
into  the  Chinese.  For  this  reason  it  is  most  likely  also  that  the  new 
cuirasses  bedecked  with  copper  and  iron  laminae,  coming  up  in  China 
during  the  epodi  of  the  Han,  recaved  their  impetus  from  the  west,  more 
specifically  from  the  metal  scale  and  plate  armors  worn  by  the  Iranian 
and  Scythian  cataphracti. 

As  said  before,  the  history  of  cavalry  development  in  China  (and 
that  of  military  art  in  general)  remains  to  be  written.  An  interesting 
observaticm  may  still  be  added  here.  Under  the  Sui  and  T'ai^,  the 
light  cavalry,  apparently  the  inheritance  of  the  institution  of  the  Han, 
was  in  full  operation,  particularly  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Turkish 
tribes.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  method  of  cavalry  charges,  as 
established  by  the  Han  after  Hunnic  example,  had  subsequently  fallen 
into  oblivion;  for  we  are  informed  from  the  interesting  biography  of 
Yang  Su  inserted  in  the  Annals  of  the  Sui  Dynasty  *  that  this  daring 

^Hou  Ban  shti,  Cb.  54,  p.  i3  b;  Unra,  Chioesische  Ansichten  fiber  Brooze- 
trommelti,  p.  60. 

■  CHAVAtfNBS,  Toung  Pao,  i^vj,  pp.  333,  334. 


follQwinfr.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  enemy  he  gave  orders  to  dismount  and  to 
unsaddle,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  no  mind  to  retreat.  A  captain  of  the  Huns 
sallies  out;  Li  Kuang  and  ten  of  his  men  jump  on  their  horses,  and  fell  him  with  an 
arrair-Bhot.  He  turns  back,  unsaddles  ^ain,  and  orders  his  soldiers  to  graze  the 
horsea,  and  to  take  a  rest.  Until  the  evening  the  distrustful  Huns  durst  make  no 
chai^.  Under  cover  c&  ni|^t,  the  Chinese  retreated  in  good  order.  The  interestin£ 
biography  of  Li  Kuang  has  been  translated  by  A.  Pfizmaibk  {SitnmssberickU  WieMtr 
Akademie,  1863,  pp.  513-328). 

*  Sui  shH,  Cb.  48,  pp.  1-6.    According  to  Gilbs  (Biogi^)hicBl  Dictionary, 
p.  914)  Yang  Sn  died  in  606  a.d. 
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comnjflnder  was  obl^ed  to  inaugurate  again  a  reform  of  cavalry  tactics. 
In  598  A.D.  the  Turldsh  Khan  Ta-t'ou,  the  Tardu  of  the  Byzantine 
historians,  made  an  inroad  into  China;  and  Yang  Su,  appointed  gen- 
eralissimo against  him,  met  with  unusual  success.  Formerly,  the  Chi- 
nese annalist  tells  us  on  this  occa^on,  the  generals  in  thdr  battles  with 
the  Turkish  hordes  were  chiefly  concerned  about  the  cavalry  of  the  en- 
emy, and  merely  observed  an  attitude  of  defence  by  forming  a  carr£  of 
chariots,  infantry  and  riders,  the  tatter  being  posted  in  the  centre  sur- 
roujided  by  the  other  troops,  aad  the  carrt  being  encircled  by  an  abatis.' 
Yai^  Su  held  that  this  means  of  defence  was  merely  an  act  of  fortifying 
one's  self,  but  could  never  lead  to  a  victory;  and  he  entirdy  abandoned 
this  old-fashioned  practice.  He 
formed  his  troops  solely  into 
squadrons  of  horsemen  ready 
for  immediate  attack.  On 
learning  these  tidings,  the  Khan 
was  overjoyed,  exclaiming, 
"  Heaven  has  accorded  me  this 
favor  1"  D^mountit^  from  bis 
horse,  he  looked  up  to  Heaven 
and  worshipped.  At  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  picked  equestrians 
he  advanced,  and  suffered  a  distressing  defeat  from  the  hand  of  Yang  Su, 
who  charged  him  with  all  vehemence.  Fortunately  we  are  told  also 
some  details  as  to  the  method  of  Yang  Su's  oSensve  procedure.  He  was 
a  harsh  warrior,  enforcing  martial  laws  with  Spartan  severity:  capital 
punishment  was  meted  out  to  whomever  infringed  the  articles  of  war. 
In  open  battle  he  began  (q>entions  by  rushing  one  or  two  hundred  riders 
against  the  poation  (^  the  enemy.  Did  they  succeed  in  breakit^  him, 
it  was  all  right;  did  they  fail  and  retreat,  he  had  all  of  them,  irrespective 
of  their  ntunber,  beheaded  on  the  spot.  Then  he  proceeded  to  send 
forth  a  squadron  of  two  to  three  hundred  men,  until  the  enemy  was 
beaten.  Thus  his  officers  and  men  were  overwhelmed  with  awe,  and 
"possessed  of  a  heart  ready  to  die."  From  this  time,  Yang  Su  remained 
victorious  in  every  combat,  and  reaped  the  fame  of  a  remarkable  com- 
mander.* 

When  I  make  the  armament  of  the  Iranian  and  Scythian  cata* 


>  In  Chinese  Jn  Ak)  ("sta^boros").  Evcnr  vimtor  to  China  has  seen  these  affi^ 
in  front  of  Yamen  and  ^lice  stations.  The  illustration  (I^g.  36)  ia  derived  from 
Htianeck'aa  U  k'i  I'm  jAt  (Ch.  15,  p.  36).  These  abatis  are  first  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  Sa  Huang  (SanihMcAi,  (Th  cAt,  Ch.  17,  p.  6},  then  in  the  life  cj  Ma  Lung  (rntt 
ihu,  Ch.  57,  p.  3  b),  who  made  extensiTe  use  of  this  means  of  defence  in  open  temtoiT. 

■  £m  tint,  Ch.  48,  p.  3. 
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phracti  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  metal  armor  in  China,  and 
when  I  am  inclined  to  trace  the  perfection  in  the  organization  of  the 
cavalry  among  the  Huns  and  Chinese  to  a  movement  issuing  from  Iranian 
quarters,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cata- 
phracti  do  not  seem  to  have  exerted  any  directly  imitative  influence  on 
Huns  and  Chinese,  or  that  these  two  nations  did  not  absolutely  copy  or 
adopt  in  all  particulars  this  peculiar  mode  of  warfare.  At  least,  there 
is  no  direct  documentary  testimony  to  this  eSect,  save  the  rock-carved 
lancer  on  the  Yenisei  (Pig.  3  5) ,  whidi  thus  far  represents  an  isolated  case. 
The  "battle  of  the  Huns"  above  referred  to  di^lays  Central-Asiatic 
horsemen  armed  with  long  halberds  amidst  equestrian  archos,  and 
could  possibly  be  invoked  as  attesting,  on  the  part  of  the  Huns,  cavalry 
charges  in  the  manner  of  the  cataphracti.  In  the  Chinese  Annals, 
however,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  instance  of  a  charge  of  horsemen  with 
^)ears,'  on  the  part  c^  either  the  Chinese  or  the  Huns,  is  on  record;  nor 
do  I  find  any  mention  of  armored  horses  in  the  Han  period.  The 
earliest  palpable  evidence  for  an  armored  warrior  astride  a  caparisoned 
horse  is  represented  by  a  clay  figure  pointing  to  the  T'ang  epoch.* 
Several  references  in  the  Annals  allude  to  such  caparison  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  of  our  era.  As  the  facts  are,  neither  the  Huns  nor  the 
Chinese  could  have  had  any  use  for  the  m(»«  specific  tactics  of  the 
cataphracti.  These  were  directed  against  heavy-armed  infantry  lined 
up  in  regular  files.  The  Huns  did  not  possess  any  infantry;  and  the 
Chinese  employed  theirs  against  the  Huns  only  in  the  experimental 
stage  of  their  operations,  and  with  such  disastrous  results  that  it  deterred 
them  from  further  experiments.  On  the  whole,  Hunnic-Chinese 
expeditions  were  cavalry  wars  conducted  with  light  brigades.  The 
long  marches, the  wretched  roads,the  difficulty  of  the  fidd  of  operations, 
the  uncertainty  of  supplies  and  forage,  and  the  exhausting  Central- 
Astatic  climate,  formed  a  serious  handicap  in  the  equipment  of  troops, 
man  and  horse,  with  heavy  armament;  so  that  a  selective  method 
in  what  western  progress  in  the  art  of  war  had  to  offer  became  indis- 
pensable. 

In  the  Ming  period  mail-clad  cavaliers  mam^it^  lances  and  war-dubs 


'  Spears  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Han  documents  translated  by  M.  Chavannes, 
but  the  condusion  would  not  be  warranted  that  they  were  then  not  used  by  the 
Chinese  array.  The  renowned  General  Li  Ling,  wim  in  bc  99  advanced  iuto  the 
territory  erf  the  Huns  with  a  small  army  of  five  tfaousaad  foot  soldiers,  in  the  first 
encounter  with  the  enemy,  arrayed  his  ranks  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  front  line 
waa.formed  by  those  armed  with  spears  and  bucklers,  while  the  archers  and  arbalista 
occufaed  the  rear.  The  Huns,  as  well  as  the  T'u-kfie  and  Uigur  of  later  date,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  records  (Pet  thi,  Chs.  97,  p.  $;  99,  p.  3),  had  spears. 

*  See  Chapter  VH  and  Fig.  51. 
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were  in  existence,  as  attested  by  an  illustration  in  the  Lien  ping  shi  ki  *■ 
(Pig.  37).  As  this  recent  epoch  lacked  any  inventiveness  in  military 
matters  and  merely  continued  the  institutions  of  the  T'ang,  Sung,  and 
Yuan,  it  can  hardly  be  credited  with  the  feat  of  having  originated 


m  Un  t4mtMUat  IBOS}- 

mounted  lancers;  for  the  present,  however,  I  am  unable  to  say  exactly 
at  what  date  this  arm  sprang  up  in  China. 

In  Yule's  edition  of  Marco  Polo  (Vol.  II,  p.  501)  is  figured  an  in- 
teresting sketch  from  a  Persian  miniature  of  the  thirteenth  century,  rep- 
resenting two  mounted  sddiers.  They  are  styled  by  Yule  "Aaatic 
warriors,"  and  in  all  probability  are  intended  for  Mongols.  The  one 
of  the  two  encased  with  a  plate  mail  is  charging  with  a  lance;  while  his 
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opponent  is  equipped  with  dub  and  circular  shield,  a  bow-case  being 
suspended  from  his  girdle. 

We  hear  of  lancers  in  the  history  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  particularly  in 
the  insurrectionary  wars  leading  to  its  downfaU.  Yang  HOan-kan,  who 
died  in  613,*  revolted  against  the  Emperor  Yang  of  the  house  of  Sui; 
his  fcntitude  and  audacity  are  emphasized  in  his  biography,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  in  battle  he  brandished  a  long  lance,  while  rushing  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  with  loud  war-cries.*  Li  Mi  (582-618)/ in  his  strug- 
gle against  Wang  Shi-ch'ung,  availed  himself  of  a  cavahy  troop  equipped 
with  Icmg  lances,  who,  enclosed  ina  narrow  pass,  were  helpless  against  the 
riders  cd  Wang  Shi-ch'ung  armed  with  shcnt  swords  and  bucklers.  * 

1  GiLBs,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  903. 

•  Sui  sku,  Ch.  70,  p.  2. 

•  GiLKS,  1.  c,  p.  453. 

•  Tant  sh»,  Ch.  84,  p.  3, 
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Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Pierdnf;  the  night's  dull  ear.  and  from  the  tents 
The  simourers,  accompli^ung  the  knights, 
With  bus7  hammers  dosing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

— Sbaksspbarb  (Kint  Henry  V). 

In  the  preceding  notes  we  attempted  to  establish  on  the  baas  of 
inward  evidence  a  progressive  historical  sequence  indicating  a  connec- 
tion which  linked  Iran,  Turan,  and  China  in  matters  of  warfare  and 
armament  about  the  first  centuries  before  our  era.  We  now  propose 
to  subject  to  an  investigation  a  specific  case  revealing  in  the  time  of  the 
early  middle  ages  the  transmission  of  a  weU-defined  type  o£  body  armor 
from  Per^  to  China  and  other  countries. 

At  the  present  time  we  find  widely  distributed  over  Asia  an  interest- 
it^  type  of  defensive  armor  occurring  in  the  two  variations  of  chain 
mail  and  ring  mail.  The  word  "mail"  is  derived  from  French  maiUe 
(Latin  macuUt),  and  originally  designates  the  mesh  of  a  net.  Chain 
mail  con^sts  of  interwoven  links  of  iron  or  steel  so  joined  together  that 
the  whole  affair  in  itself  forms  a  shirt  or  coat.  Rii^  mail  is  composed  of 
rows  of  overlapping  iron  or  steel  rings  fastened  upon  a  heavy  back- 
ground of  cloth  or  leather  forming  a  jerkin.  Chain  mail  was  a  favorite 
means  of  defence  in  the  chivalrous  age  of  Europe,  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  At  present  specimens  are  still  encountered  in 
Persia,  among  the  tribes  t^  the  Caucasus,  in  India,  Tibet,  Moi^olia, 
Siberia,  and  China.'  Tibet  is  probably  now  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  chain  mail  is  still  donned  in  actual  military  service;  while 
all  other  peoples  simply  keep  it  as  an  heirloom  or  relic  of  the  past,  or, 
like  the  chieftains  of  some  Caucasian  tribes,  may  sometimes  parade  it 


The  origin  of  chain  mail,  as  will  be  seen  bam  the  following  notes,  is 
to  be  sought  in  Iran.  The  Persian  chain  mail  is  an  astounding  exam^e 
of  the  migration  and  wide  distribution  of  a  cultural  object  over  a  vast 
area.  Not  only  is  it  diffused  over  India,  Tibet,  and  China,  but  also  over 
the  whole  of  Siberia;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  all  observers 
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in  those  regions  are  agreed  as  to  its  foreign  origin.'  Old  Pallas*- 
describes  it  as  existing  among  the  Kahnuk  on  the  Volga,  and  "  consisting 
in  Oriental  fashion  of  a  net-work  of  iron  or  steel  rings."  According  to 
his  investigations,  "it  arrived  there  through  commerce  with  the  Tnich- 
men  and  Usbek,  likewise  through  wars  with  China ;  the  £nest  is  of  Persian 
workmanship,  wholly  from  polished  steel,  and  is  valued  at  fifty  horses 
and  even  more.  Such  precious  armor  as  well  as  fine  swords  and  horses 
receive  individual  names  anumg  the  Kalmuk  and  Tatar  tribes.  Armor 
of  brass  scales  is  the  most  common  among  the  Mongols  and  in  China." 
In  various  regions  of  the  Altai,  chain  mail  has  been  discovered  which, 
according  to  W.  Radlotf,*  does  not  come  down  from  the  so-called 
Siberian  iron  period,  but  was  imported  at  much  later  times  from  other 
countries,  perfectly  agreeing  in  its  form,  as  it  does,  with  chain  mul 
wrought  in  the  southern  part  of  Aaa.  A.  v.  Middendorpf  *  states  that 
shirts  of  chain  mail  are  still  found  in  the  possession  of  some  Tungusians, 
reminding  them  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  But  J.  Gheun  * 
in  the  eighteenth  century  had  already  observed  that  they  had  fallen  into 
disuse  amot^  them,  and  were  shown  as  mere  curioaties.  They  are  now 
alive  only  in  their  heroic  tales;  nor  did  I  encounter  any,  despite  repeated 
inquiry,  among  the  Tungusian  tribes  with  which  I  came  in  contact  in 
eastern  Siberia.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Irtysh-Ostyak,  a 
tribe  of  the  Ugrian  stock  of  peoples,  whose  prints,  judging  from  the 
references  in  their  epic  songs,  were  formerly  in  possesion  of  chain 
mail.  S.  Patcanov,*  to  whom  this  observation  is  due,  comments  that 
chain  mail  was  previously  known  to  almost  all  nations  of  western,  and 
partially  of  middle  and  eastern  Siberia,  and  that  it  presupposes  a  culture 
and  manual  dexterity  superior  to  any  that  could  be  expected  from  most  of 
these.  Although  the  former  inhabitants  of  those  regions  were  rather 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  forging  iron  and  weapons,  he  inclines  toward  the 
opinion  that  the  shirts  of  mail  formerly  found  among  them  originated 
from  countries  whose  peoples  were  further  advanced  in  culture,  and 
that  they  were  imported  from  the  Orient  through  the  medium  of  the 

>  It  is  widdy  spread  also  over  northern  Africa  {ZmtwknftfUr  EAndopg,  Vol.  XI, 
1679,  Verhandlungen,  p.  34). 

■  Sammlungen  Mstorischer  Nachrichtea  Ober  die  mongolischen  V'iVlker3chaft«n, 
Vd.  I,  p.  145  (St.  Petersburg,  1776). 

'  Aus  ^turien,  Vol.  II,  p.  130  (LeipziK,  1884). 

*  Reisein  den  Ausseisten  Norden  und  Osten  Sibiriens,  V<d.  IV,  p.  1516  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1875)- 

*  Rebe  durcb  Sibirien,  Vol.  II,  p.  644;  and  C.  Hibkisch,  Die  Tungusen,  p.  73 
(Dorpat,  1883). 

*  Die  Imrsch-Ostjaken  nod  ihre  Vidkspoede,  Vol.  II,  p.  014  (St.  PeteisbnrK. 
1900).  In  the  Turkish  epic  poetry  these  iron  annors  are  likewise  mentjoned  (A. 
ScHiBFNBR,  Heldensagen  der  Minusainsdien  Tataren,  p.  xvi,  St.  Petenburg,  1S99). 
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Volga  and  Kama  peoples,  or  rather  from  the  southern  Turko-Tatar 
tribes  who  seem  to  be  very  familiar  with  this  kind  of  d^en^ve  armor. 
The  representation  of  chain  mail  on  figures  in  the  cave-temples  of 
Turkistan*  might  be  directly  traceable  to  Iranian  influence,  which  is 
overwhdmingly  manifest  in  those  monuments.  But  let  us  flrst  exam- 
ine the  state  of  aSairs  in  regard  to  andent  Persia. 

Specimens  of  Peraan  armor  of  very  ancient  date,  unfortunately, 
seem  not  to  have  survived;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  largely 
founded  upon  literary  records,  and  on  reconstructions  based  on  the 
appearance  of  warriors  as  often  represented  in  the  stone  sculpture  of 
the  Sassanian  period.  In  regard  to  the  armor  of  the  ancient  eastern 
Iranian  tribes,  W.  Geiges*  remarks  that  it  posdbly  consisted  of  metal 
scales  or  of  a  texture  of  brazen  rings.  The  fundamental  passage  for 
our  knowledge  of  ancient  Perdan  annor  renmins  Hekodotds  (VII,  61) ; 
and  A,  V.  W.  Jackson,*  takii^  it  as  the  starting-point  of  his  study,  has 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  the  andent  Per^ans  wore  tunics  with  sleeves 
of  diverse  colors,  having  upon  them  iron  scales  of  the  shape  of  flsh-scales ; 
and  this  comparison  leaves  no  doubt  that  scale  armor,  and  not  diain 
mail,  is  meant.*  The  nobles  and  commanders  seem  to  have  worn 
breastplates  of  golden  scales,  bedecked  with  a  purple  tunic  (Hekodotds, 
IX,  39).    This  passage  shows  that  Persian  armor  was  solid  enough  to 

'  A.  GrOnwbdsl,  Altbuddhistische  Kultstfttten  in  Chineaisch-Turldstan,  pp.  8, 
35  (Berlin,  1913). 

*  Ostiraniscbe  Kultnr  im  Altertum,  p.  444  (Erlangen,  1883). 

'  Herodotus  vn,  61 ,  or  the  Arms  of  the  Andent  Persians  illustrated  from  Iranian 
Sources  (.Clasncal  Sludiet  in  Honor  of  Senry  DrifUr,  pp.  9S~I35,  6  figs,  and  I  plate, 
New  York,  1894). 

'According  to  O.  Schbadeb  (Reallexikon,  p.  611),  chain  mail  then  became 
Icnown  in  Europe  for  the  first  time. — The  Persian  shield  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
under  the  name  gerron,  and  contrasted  with  the  Greek  atpis,  in  my  omnion,  has  not 
received  full  justice  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Jackson  (/.  c,  p.  99}-  The  additional 
note  of  Prof.  Merriam  (p.  134)  is  very  ingenious,  but  it  should  not  bo  forgotten  that 
AioaANDS  Mascelunus  (xxiv,  6,  8)  describes  the  Persian  shields  as  oblong  and 
curved  (convex),  of  plaited  willow,  and  covered  with  rawhide,  and  as  used  1^  the 
infantry  composed  01  the  mral  population  (quorum  in  subsidiis  manipuli  locati  sunt 
peditum,  contecti  scutis  oblong  et  curvis,  quae  texta  vimine  et  coriis  crudis  gestantes, 
densius  se  commovebant).  Similar  types  of  shields,  in  which  wood  and  skin  were 
combined,  occurred  among  the  Arabs  (G.  Jacob,  Altarabisches  Beduinenleben, 
p.  136;  G.  MiGBOK,  Manuel  d'art  musulman.  Vol.  II.  p.  246.  Paris,  1907).  Typolc«i- 
cally,  they  correspond  to  the  circular  Chinese  shields  plaited  from  cane  or  rattan, 
and  painted  with  the  head  <d  a  tiger  (p.  303}.  The  [erra  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  were, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  likewise  devices  of  plaited  willow.  G.  Rawlinson  translates, 
"They  bore  wicker  shields  for  bucklers,"  Also  Xknophon  (Ant^atis,  1,  8)  speaks  at 
Persian  troops  with  wicker  shields,  and  next  to  them  heavy-armed  soldiers  with  long 
wooden  shields  reaching  down  to  their  feet  (the  latter  were  said  to  be  Egyptians). 
The  ancients,  accordiiw  to  the  testimony  of  Vegbtius  (Instituta  rei  laUitaris,  i,  11), 
who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuiy  a.d..  availed  themselves  of  round  shields, 
likewise  plaited  from  willow  twigs  (scuta  de  vimine  in  moduro  cratium  corrotundata). 
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reast  the  blows  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  blows  falling  upon  the  breastplate 
of  Masistius  had  no  effect.  Only  a  certain  portion  of  the  Persian  army- 
was  shielded  by  armor,  for  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  tb^  perished  in 
great  numbers  owing  to  their  light  clothing,  contending  against  the 
heavily  aimed  Greeks  (Herodotus,  IX,  63).  AnaANtrs  MAKCEixnnxs 
(XXIV,  6;  XXV,  i)  informs  us  that  the  Persians  opposed  the  Romans 
with  such  masses  of  mailed  cavalrymen,  that  the  iron  scales  of  their  ar- 
mor suits,  following  the  movements  of  tiie  body,  reflected  a  glaring  splen- 
dor, and  that  their  helmets,  representii^  in  front  a  human  face,  covered 
thdr  heads  completely,  openings  being  left  only  for  the  eyes  and  nos- 
trils, —  the  only  spots  where  they  were  vulnerable.  • 

The  iron  scale  armor  of  eariy  times  was  retsuned  in  the  age  of  the 
Arsaddes  and  Sassanians.  Then,  also,  the  force  of  the  Persian  army  was- 
the  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  nobles.  The  horsemen  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  order  of  battle,  and  success  depended  diiefiy  on  their 
strength  and  bravery.  On  the  Sassanian  rock-carvings,  chain  mail 
appears  beside  scale  armor.  A  bas-relief,  probably  from  early  Sas- 
sanian times,  represents  such  a  Persian  horseman  dad  with  chain 
armor  reaching  almost  down  to  his  knees,  and  provided  with  sleeves; 
his  nedc-guard  is  so  high  as  to  envdop  his  head  oimpletdy;  he  wears  a 
hdmet  with  floating  ribbons,  and  cairies  a  lance  neaily  two  metres 
long  in  his  right  hand  and  a  small  shield  in  his  left,  a  quiver  being 
attached  to  his  belt.  Head,  nape,  and  chest  of  the  horse  are  likewise 
protected  by  chain  armor.*    At  the  time  of  the  Khusrau,  the  complete 

^  Contra  haec  Persae  objecerunt  instructaa  cataphractonim  equitnm  ttunus  sic 
cocfertas,  ut  laminis  coaptati  corponun  flexus  splendore  praestrin^erent  occursantea 
obtutus. — Ubi  vero  primum  dies  inclaniit,  radiantes  loricae  limbis  circumdatae  fends, 
et  contsd  thoraces  longe  prospecti,  adesse  reeis  copias  indicabant. — Eraat  autem  oin- 
nes  catervae  ferratae,  ita  per  singula  memDra  deosis  laimnis  tectac,  ut  juncturae 
rigentes  compa^bus  artuum  convenirent:  hmnanorumque  vultuum  simulacra. 
ita  capitibus  oiiigenter  apta,  ut  imbracteatis  corporibus  sdidis,  ibi  tantum  inctdentia. 
tela  possint.  haerere,  qua  per  cavemas  minutas  et  orbibus  oculorum  adfixas  parciu» 
visitur,  vel  per  supremitates  narium  Ai^^ti  spiritus  emittimtur. 

■  Christeksbn  (L'empiredesSassanides,p.6o,  Copeobague,  1907),  who  describes 
Uiis  aimor,  says  that  it  is  scale  armor.  The  monument  to  which  he  refers  seems  to 
be  identical  with  the  one  illustrated  by  !■  ds  Mobgan  (Mission  scientifique  en 
Perse,  Vol.  IV,  p-  319)  afterabas-reUef  of  Takht-i-Bostan,  and  identified  with  Khos- 
rau  II  Purtrf*  (591-638).  Dk  Morgan,  however,  interprets  this  armor  as  chain 
mail,  which  plainly  appears  on  the  helmet  as  reconstructed  by  hirn,  enveloping  the 
entire  face  and  neck,  two  almond-shaped  openings  bein^  left  for  the  eyes;  this  coif 
of  mail  attached  to  the  iron  calotte  of  the  hdmet,  according  to  de  Mokgan,  is  Joined 
to  the  mail  of  the  armor.  Sarxb  and  Hekzfeld  (Iranische  Pelsreliefs,  p.  303,  Berlin, 
1910),  in  their  description  of  this  bas-relief,  give  the  same  interpretation  of  chain 
mail.  According  to  the  same  authors  (p.  74),  the  costume  of  a  king  on  a  Sassanian 
relief  of  Naqsh-i-Rustam  consists  of  scale  armor,  and  ring  mail  for  the  protection 
of  anns  and  legs.  On  another  relief  (p.  83)  the  same  kind  of  armature  is  pointed  out, 
scale  armor  reaching  down  to  the  htps.  while  arms  and  legs  seem  to  be  enveloped  with 
ring  mail.  In  two  other  places  (pp,  303,  34.9),  however,  chain  mail  reaching  down 
to  the  knees  is  pointed  out.    I  am  under  the  impression  that  dr  Mobgan  and  Sarsb, 
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outfit  of  the  horsemen  consisted  of  horse  mail,  a  shirt  of  mail,  a  breast- 
plate, cuishes,  a  sword,  lance,  shield,  a  club  attached  to  the  belt,  a 
hatchet,  a  quiver  containing  two  stringed  bows  and  thirty  arrows,  and 
two  twisted  strings  in  reserve  fastened  to  the  helmet.'  The  manufacture 
of  armor  was  at  the  height  of  perfection  in  the  Sassanian  epoch.  When 
the  Arabs  overran  the  Peraan  Empire  and  conquered  EtesiphcMi,  they 
found  in  the  well-equipped  arsenals  the  king's  cuirass  with  bra^ards, 
cuishes,  and  hehnet,  the  whole  witn^ht  in  pure  gold.* 

Chain  mail,  which  doubtless  existed  under  the  Sassanians,  is  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  in  the  Avesta  {Vendidad,  XIV,  9)  under  the  name 
eradha.  According  to  Jackson,*  this  word  is  presumed  to  designate  the 
rilled  mail-ooat;  so  called,  it  is  thought,  &om  its  rattling.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  root  srSd  (correspondii^;  to  Sanskrit  krad),  which 
means  "to  rattle."  The  Pahlavl  ver^on  of  the  Vendidad  passage 
renders  the  word  erSdha  by  erm,  which  answers  to  Firdausl's  *  Persian 
word  zirih,  already  explained  by  Vulless  in  his  lexicon  Persico- 
Latinum  as  "vestis  militaris  ex  anulis  feids  conserta."  The  identifica- 
tion of  sirih  or  Btreh  with  chain  mail  seems  to  be  certain,  for  under  the 


in  their  interprctationa  of  armor  on  the  bas-reliefs,  are  somewhat  influenced  by  the 
statement  of  Herodotus.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  chain  mail  was 
known  in  Persia  during  the  Sassanian  epoch,  and  at  the  much  earlier  age  of  the 
Avesta  (see  above). 


*  Chbistensbm  (J.  c.,  p.  106). 


*  Compare  the  passage  from  the  Skik-jiimeh  quoted  by  Jaceson  (f.  c,  p.  107). 
O.  ScBBADEB  {Sprachvergleichung  und  Urgeschichte,  p.  103;  and  Reallexikon, 
p.  611)  assumes  that  Avestan  irSdha  had  the  meaning  "5<^e  armor,"  and  is  identical 
with  the  one  described  by  Herodotus.  This  opinion  seems  to  me  unfounded;  Persian 
airih,  which  is  derived  from  that  word,  and  the  same  transmitted  to  India,  have  the 
significance  "chain  mail;"  so  that  also  tridha  is  most  likeljr  to  have  had  the  same 
meaning.  Schrader's  point  of  view  is  merely  prompted  by  the  desire  to  miGre  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  conform  with  the  passage  of  Herodotus.  This  is  naturally 
one-sided:  Iran  must  have  possessed  various  types  of  armor  from  ancient  times, 
and  chain  mail  must  have  pre-exbted  there  beiore  it  was  [propagated  from  this 
centre  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  From  the  Chkiese  account  given  below,  it  fdlows 
that  chain  mail  held  its  ground  in  Sogdiana  in  the  b^inning  of  the  eighth  century; 
.and  if  Jackson's  identification  of  the  Sino-Perstan  term  kei-li-dang  occuning  in  the 
Aimals  of  the  Sui  Dynasty  (see  this  volume,  p.  38,  note  i)  is  correct,  we  shoi^d  have 
additional  evidence  for  the  employment  of  chain  mail  in  Sassanian  Persia.  Of 
<x>urBe,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  scale  armor  was  ont  of  commission  durinf^  the 
Sassanian  period;  it  may  very  well  have  persisted  during  that  time,  together  with  a 
variety  of  other  kinds  of  armor.  The  fact  that  such  were  then  in  existence  is  brought 
out  by  the  figure  of  the  Persian  grandee  hunting  a  boar  and  a  lion  on  the  famous 
silver  bowl  in  the  Eremitage  of  St.  Petersburg  (A.  Ribdl,  Bin  orientalischer  Teppich 
•""n  Jahre  1303,  p.  38;  and  reproduced  in  many  other  books).    A  real  history  of 

„.,.,  o_»  ™,„:-.  +Q  be  wntten. 
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same  name  we  meet  this  armor  in  the  soldiery  of  the  Indian  Moghuls.* 
It  is  figured  among  the  sketches  of  the  Ain  I  Akbari,  a  history  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  written  in  1597  by  Abul  Fazl  Allami  (1551-1602).* 
As  this  work  has  now  become  exceedingly  rare,  three  illustrations  from 
it  are  here  reproduced  from  a  copy  in  the  writer's  possession  (Fig.  38). 
They  are  instructive  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  First,  they 
furnish  actual  proof  of  Persian  chain  mail,  as  well  as  helmet,  having 
been  transmitted  from  Persia  into  India.  Second,  as  regards  the 
manner  of  drawing,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  coat  in  Fig.  38  b  is  striking- 
ly similar  to  the  Chinese  sketch  of  ring  mail  in  Fig.  41.  Both  convey 
the  impresdon  of  scale  armor,  but  are  explained  as,  and  intended  for, 
chain  mail  and  ring  mail  respectively.*  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
produce  a  good  sketch  (^  either;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two 
draughtsmen,  independent  of  each  other,  have  had  recourse  to  the 
same  mechanical  means  of  representing  them.  They  teach,  as  many 
other  cases,  that  caution  and  criticism  are  necessary  in  diagnosing 
types  of  annor  after  pictorial  or  other  designs.*  The  helmet  (Fig.  38  a) 
with  nasal  and  ccrif  of  mail  (mighfar)  is  the  same  as  that  still  extant  in 
India,  and  from  there  conveyed  to  Tibet  (Plate  XXVIII).  Irvine 
(P-  565)  describes  the  zirik  as  a  coat  of  mail  with  mail  sleeves,  composed 
of  steel  links,  the  coat  reaching  to  the  knees.  There  are  six  specimens  in 
the  Indian  Museiun.  Armor  in  the  collection  of  the  Nawab  Wazir  at 
Lakhnau  is  described  in  1785  as  follows:  "The  armor  is  of  two  kinds, 
other  of  helmets  and  plates  of  steel  to  secure  the  head,  back,  breast, 
and  arms,  or  of  steel  network,  put  on  like  a  shirt,  to  which  is  attached  a 


>  W.  Ikvwb,  The  Army  of  the  Indian  Moghuls  {Journal  Royal  As.  Soc.,  1896, 
p.  56s). 

*  Translation  ol  H.  Blochmamk,  Vol.  I,  Plate  XIII  (Calcutta,  1873). 

*  Ibvinb  (/.  c,  p.  564)  remarks  that  from  this  figure  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in 
a  more  specific  sense,  bakcar  or  baglar  was  the  name  for  fish-scale  armor.  Yet  Bloch- 
UANN's  explanation  of  this  figure,  according  to  the  Ain  I  Akbari,  is  "chain  mat!  with 
breastplate  {baglar)." 

*  Chinese  sketches  of  defensive  annor  certainly  are  far  from  being  good  or  accu- 
rate; on  the  contrary,  they  are  purely  conventional  in  style,  a  fixed  and  ready-made 
motive  or  model  beu^  employ^  for  each  type  of  armor.  Yet  they  are  not  much 
worse  than  corresponcSng  designs  from  India,  Tersia,  and  medieval  Europe.  At  all 
events,  they  are  interest!:^,  and  in  many  respects  even  instructive.  Whatever  their 
defects  may  be,  if  we  are  willing  to  understand  the  symbohc  language  of  the  draughts- 
men, their  productions  allow  us  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  recognize  what  type  of 
armor  is  intended  by  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  inferences  as  to  the  type  of  armor 
intended  may  be  deduced  from  the  terminology  of  the  language.  In  cases  where  no 
actual  specimens  are  at  our  disposal,  the  Chinese  illustrations  may  still  claim  a  pri- 
mary importance;  where  we  have  soedmens  to  study,  as  in  the  case  of  chain  mail  and 
plate  armor,  the  sketches  of  the  Oiinese  afiord  opportunity  for  an  instructive  com- 
parison; and  for  this  reason  I  have  drawn  upon  these  sources  also.  They  may  render 
us  essential  as^tance  in  interpreting  the  types  of  armor  represented  in  statuary 
and  painting. 
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netted  hood  of  the  same  metal  to  protect  the  head,  neck,  and  face.  Un- 
der the  network  are  worn  linen  garments  quilted  thick  enough  to  resist 
a  sword.  The  sted  plates  are  handsomely  decorated  with  gold  wreaths 
and  borders,  and  the  network  fandfuUy  braided." 

Thus  Pendan  chain  mail  spread  to  India  in  the  Moghul  period. 
W.  Egeston  '  observes  that  Peraan  arms  were  generally  worn  by  the 
upper  classes  in  India,  and  that  the  blades  of  swords  were  often  Persian, 
even  though  mounted  in  India;  in  fact,  as  Persian  artificers  were  fre- 
quently employed  at  the  principal  native  courts,  it  is  difficult  sometimes 
to  say  whether  a  piece  of  armor  is  Persian  or  Indian. 

Whether  andent  pieces  of  chain  mail  are  still  preserved  in  Persia, 
I  am  unable  to  say.*  Plates  XXIII-XXV  illustrate  a  piece  of  mail  com- 
plete with  all  paraphernalia,  the  shirt  with  long  sleeves  being  open  in 
front.  It  was  obtained  at  Tiflis  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane  of  this  dty, 
and  is  said  to  have  served  as  the  parade  armor  of  a  chieftain  of  the  Khew< 
sur.*  It  is  doubtless  of  Per^an  manufacture,  as  proved  principally 
by  the  Persian  designs  on  the  arm-guard  (Plate  XXV,  Pig.  i).  J. 
MOOBIEK  *  has  already  observed  that  the  helmets  with  coifs  of  mgil  and 
the  suits  of  chain  mail  fotmd  among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  seem  to 
be  of  Per^an  origin.  The  rings  forming  the  tecture  of  that  mail  con- 
sist of  thin  iron  wire  loosely  twisted  together,  being  neither  welded  nor 
riveted.  This  rather  degenerate  style  of  woriananship  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  the  suit  in  question  was  merely  intended  for  ceremonial  or 
pageant  purposes:  an  enet^tic  sword-blow  would  probably  shatter 
the  whole  outfit.  The  iron  casque  of  the  well-known  Persian  form, 
called  in  Peraan  zirih-kuldh,  is  provided  with  a  sliding  nasal  (nose- 
guard)  ,  and  with  a  couvre-nuque  consisting  of  a  long  coif  of  mail  guard- 
ing  forehead,  cheeks,  neck,  and  shoulders.  On  Plate  XXV  the  two-edged 
sword,  arm-guard,  hauberk,  and  gauntlet,  completing  the  set,  are  shown. 

The  Arabs  have  undoubtedly  derived  chain  mail  from  the  Persians. 
All  the  available  historical  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  Persian  prior- 


>  An  Illustrated  Hand-Bocdc  of  Indian  Anus,  p.  143  (London,  1880). 

■  According  to  Egbrton  <l.  c,  p.  141),  armor  b  now  00  longer  worn  in  Persia, 
except  to  add  to  the  pageant  of  their  relinousprocessions,  held  annually  in  the  month 
at  Mubanam,  to  commonorate  the  deaui  of  Hassan  and  Hussain,  the  Shiah  marlTTS. 
Many  tiiat  are  of  modem  manufacture  have  been  made  for  ornament  rather  than 
use,  and  betray  in  their  style  the  decline  of  the  art.  The  best  period,  judging  from 
the  examples  preserved,  seems  to  have  extended  from  the  time  of  St^  Abbas  to 
that  d  Nadir  Shah.  The  armor  of  Shah  Abbas  is  in  tbe  British  Museum;  it  is  figured 
in  G.  MiGEON  (Manuel  d'art  musulman,  Vol.  II,  p.  351.  Paris,  1907)- 

*  I  am  under  obligation  to  Dr.  Charles  B.  Cory,  tke  present  owner  of  the  armor, 
for  his  courtesy  in  plying  it  at  my  disposal. 

<  L'art  an  Caucase,  pp.  156,  157  (Paris,  1907)- 
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ity.>  Among  the  ancient  Arabs  of  the  pre-Islamic  epoch  we  meet  with 
leather  and  iron  aimor,*  without  any  clear  descriptioii  of  their  appear- 
an.ce.  The  latter  seem  previously  not  to  have  conasted  of  mail,  though 
th  5  cannot  be  stated  poatively;  but  according  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
poets,  chain  mail  comes  into  question  in  the  majority  of  cases.*  Tradi- 
tion ascribed  its  invention  to  King  David,  and  the  Koran  (Sore  XXI,  80; 
XXXIV,  10)  sets  forth  that  God  himself  taught  David  how  to  smelt  iron, 
with  which  to  make  the  rings,  and  to  jmn  them  into  a  ^lid  armor. 
This  story  certainly  is  devoid  of  historical  value.  Hie  place  Salok  in 
Yemen  was  (^  old  renowned  for  its  armor  ctmsisting  of  a  double  row 
of  rings.  Also  "  Peraan  armor"  is  mentioned  in  Arabic  records,  where- 
by garments  lined  with  silk  and  cotton  were  understood.  "Armor 
frcMn  Sogd"  (Sogdiana)  became  known  after  the  foreign  conquests  of 
the  Arabs.*     Possibly  also  scale  armor  was  worn.* 

Chao  Ju-kua  narrates  that  the  ruler  of  Basra,  when  he  shows  himsdf 
in  public,  is  accompanied  by  more  than  a  thousand  mounted  retainers 
in  full  iron  armor,  the  officers  wearing  chain  mail.* 

During  the  early  middle  ages  of  Europe,  the  horses  of  armies 
were  not  caparisoned.  Only  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centiuy,  probably  tinder  the  influence  of  the  Crusades,  were  they  pro- 
tected by  chain-mail  covers.^ 

According  to  Max  Jahhs,'  the  chain  mail  (.Parsen,  Barschen),  as  it 
first  appears  during  that  time  in  the  armature  of  the  horse,  is  probably 
of  oriental,  and  more  specifically  of  Persian  origin.  Dr.  Baskfokd 
Dean,*  the  great  authority  on  armor  in  this  country,  oSeis  the  following 
suggestive  summary  of  this  subject:  "Chain  mail  marked  a  distinct 
epoch  in  the  devdopment  of  arms  and  armor:  for  it  was  light,  flexible, 
and  extremely  strong.    And  it  soon,  therefore,  came  to  supplant  the 

'  Compare  the  notes  of  C.  H.  Bkceeb  {Der  Islam,  Vol.  IV,  1913,  pp.  310-311). 
*P.  W.  ScHWARZLOSE,  Die  Waffenderaltan  AraberausihrenDicbtemdarg:estdlt, 
pp.  325.  338  (Leipzig,  1886). 
•/Wd.,  p.331- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  334. 

'  G.  Jacob,  Altambisches  Beduiaenleben,  p.  136  (Berlin,  1897).  Bbcebr  {I.  c.) 
meiitioas  also  Arabic  cotton  armor  {fvbbida);  what  be  calls  ring  mail  [RiniPanter), 
I  believe,  strictly  speaking,  is  chain  mail.  In  the  age  of  the  T'ang  (618-906)  the 
soldiers  of  the  Aratw  were  equipped  with  bow,  arrows,  long  speara,  and  metal  armor 
{T^ant  skit,  Ch.  23i  b,  p.  8  b). 

*  Lien  huan  so-tse  kia,  literally,  "armor  of  chains,  the  links  of  which  are  mutually 
connected"  (see  Hibth  and  Rockhill,  Chaxx  Ju-kua,  p.  137). 

'  G.  Steinhausbn,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kultw,  p.  247;  L.  Beck,  Geschichte 
des  Eisens,  VoL  I,  p.  863. 

■  Ross  und  Rdter,  Vol.  II,  p.  137. 

*  Catalogue  of  European  Anns  and  Armor  {The  ItetropoHtan  UHseum  of  Art, 
Hand-Book  No.  15,  p.  31,  N«w  York,  1905}. 
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cruder  defences  of  Carolmgian  times.  Some  authorities  maintain  that 
this  form  of  armor  was  borrowed  from  the  Orient;  and  certain  it  is  that 
its  development  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  was  largely 
influenced  by  oriental  models.  If,  however,  ttiis  form  of  armor  were 
derived  originally  from  the  East,  it  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that  its 
eariy  appearance  in  Europe  should  be  traced  so  dearly  to  the  northern 
peoples,  and  that  the  'bymie'  (briinHe),  ot  shirt  of  mail,  should  have 
become  a  characteristic  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  Norseman.  Never- 
theless it  may  still  have  been  derived  primitively  from  the  East,  ance 
it  is  well  known  that  the  early  excursions  of  the  Viking  carried  them 
well  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  even  by  the  eighth  century  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  many  objects  of  oriental  origin."  The 
Arabs  and  Byzantines  have  transmitted  chain  mail  to  Europe;  and  a 
share  in  this  movement  may  be  attributed  to  the  cultural  exchanges 
between  East  and  West  during  the  crusades. 

At  the  time  of  Mohammed  the  Arabs  had  already  adopted  the  Persian 
practice  of  protecting  horse  and  man  with  armor,  the  armored  horsemen 
and  horses  being  deagnated  mudjaffaf;  that  is,  clad  with  the  tidjfaf, 
tiie  Persian  fdt  armor.' 

When  we  come  to  China,  the  situation  is  the  same  as  in  Europe  and 
in  India.  Historical  evidence  is  not  lacking  for  the  foreign  origin  of 
Chinese  chain  mail.  Indeed,  the  first  record  alluding  to  it,  the  "Pang 
shu*  in  its  account  of  K'ang  (Sogdiana,  Samarkand),  states  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  period  K'ai-yuan  (713-741),  Samarkand  sent  to  China 
chain  armor  {so-ise  k'at)  as  tribute.*     The  famous  poet  Tu  Pu,  who 

'Compare  C.  H.  Bbcebk  {Der  Islam,  Vol.  IV,  1013.  p.  311).  Becebr  states 
that  the  history  of  defensiTe  armor  in  the  Islamic  world  still  remains  to  be  written; 
but  his  remarks  render  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  origin  of  these  things  is  to  be 
sought  in  Persia,  and  that  th^  were  transferred  to  Europe  through  the  medium  of 
the  Arabs  and  Byzantines,  llie  soldiers  of  the  Byzantine  army  were  protected  for 
the  moGt  part  by  scale  armor,  though,  judging  from  quite  early  monuments,  ring  or 
chain  mau  was  sometimes  used  (O.  M.  Dalton,  Byzantine  Art  and  Archsology, 
p.  684,  Oxford,  1911). 

•Ch.22IB,p.lb. 

■  A  tribute  of  armor  from  Samarkand  is  still  recorded  in  the  Mini  ski  under  the 
year  1393  (see  Bebtschneidbr,  China  Sariew,  Vol.  V,  p.  133).  It  can  of  cout«  be 
presumed  only  that  the  chain  mail  sent  by  Samarkand  was  of  Persian  origin;  but  this 
conclusion  is  most  probable,  as  the  culture  of  Sogdiana,  the  capital  of  which  was 
Samarkand,  was  thoroughly  Iranian.  Prom  what  was  said  above  on  "armor  from 
Sogd"  it  seems  that  among  the  Arabs  Sogdiana  was  r^arded  as  a  famous  seat  of 
the  manufacture  6t  armor.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  chain  mail  is  an  Iranian  import 
in  China  it  is  curious  that  in  the  Persian  legend  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  Chuuij 
die  Kino  of  China  presents  to  him  among  many  other  things  a  hundred  long  coats  ot 
mail  (HT  Zotbnbbrg,  Histoire  des  rois  des  Perses,  p.  440}.  In  I^ant  ihuJCh.  330, 
p.  3  b),  where  an  account  of  the  foreign  tribes  Ol  the  east,  including  Koreans  and 
Tung\^ians,  is  eiven,  mention  is  made  of  a  w  kia  ("chain  cuirass"^;  the  word  k'ai 
is  not  used,  and  the  question  is  probably  of  a  leather  coiselet  with  nngs  attached  to 
its  surface. 
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lived  about  this  time  (712-770),  alludes  in  a  verse  to  a  "metal-chain 
cuirass"  (kin  so  kia).^  Chain  armor  {so-Ue  kia)*  is  distinctly  mentioned 
in  the  Wan  hua  ku,  a  work  written  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centtiry,* 
in  which  are  enumerated  the  designations  for  thirteen  kinds  of  armor 
known  at  that  period.  Chain  annor  is  there  listed  as  the  twelfth  in 
the  series;  anditis  expressly  stated  thatlt  ranges  in  the  class  of  iron  armor 
{t'ie  kia).  In  all  probability,  however,  this  passage  is  taken  from  the 
Vang  leu  tien  (the  "Six  Statutes  of  the  T'ang  Djmasty")  drawn  up  by 
the  Emperor  Yuan-tsung  in  the  first  part  of  the  aghth  century  (p.  1 89) ; 
and  as  the  thirteen  kinds  of  armor  on  record  are  said  to  have  been  made 
at  that  time  in  the  Imperial  Armory,  we  may  presume  that  chain  mail 
was  tinned  out  by  the  Chinese  as  early  as  the  T'ang  period,  after  models 
first  introduced  from  Samarkand. 

In  the  Biography  of  Han  Shi-chm^,  who  died  in  1151,*  a  "chain 
connected  armor"  (/wn  so  kia)  capable  of  resisting  bows  is  credited  to 
this  general;*  but  it  would  seem  that  this  newly-c(noed  term  does  not 
refer  to  a  real  chain  mail,  but  rather  to  rii^  mail,  in  which  rows  of  iron 
rings  are  fastened  to  a  foundation  of  leather  (see  p.  353). 

According  to  the  testimony  of  William  of  Rubrdck,  chain  mail, 
whidi  he  styles  haubergeon,  was  known  to  the  Moi^ols.'  In  the  year 
1345,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Shun,  Djanibeg  (1343-1356), 
son  of  Uzbeg,*  sent  to  China,  among  other  products,  swords,  bows,  and 
chain  mail  coming  from  Egypt  (Mi-si-rh),' 

Chain  annor  had  no  official  recognition  in  China,  and  was  never 
introduced  into  the  army.  It  is  conspicuously  absent  in  the  military 
regulations  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  well-informed 
military  work  Wu  pei  chi.  We  have  to  go  as  far  down  as  in  the  K'ien- 
lung  period  to  renew  its  acquaintance.  We  meet  it  there  again  as  a 
foreign  import.    In  the  Imperial  State  Handbook  of  the  Mandiu 

'  P'rimftt  yanfu.  Ch.  50,  p.  70  (under  to),  or  Ch.  106,  p.  74  (under  kia).  There  13 
also  a  quotation  given  there  to  the  effect  that  "the  finest  c^  armors  are  deagnated 
chain  mail,"  derived  from  a  poetical  work  Erk  lae  t'ant  shi  hito,  the  date  of  it&ch  is 
unknown  to  me. 

*  Entered  in  Gn.Bs's  EHctionary,  p.  1364  c,  with  the  sanke  translation. 

*  Bbbtschkbidbr,  Botanioon  Snicnm,  pt.  t,  p.  160,  No.  330. 

*GiLBs,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  351.  His  biography  is  in  5«»£  jftt  (Ch.  364, 
p.  1). 

*  Sttnz  M,  Ch.  364,  p.  6  b. 

*  W.  W.  Rockhill,  The  Journey  of  William  at  Rubruck,  p.  afii  (London,  1900). 
Rttbruck  reports  that  he  once  met  two  Mongol  soldiers  out  <rf  twenty,  who  wore 
haubergeons.  He  asked  them  how  they  had  got  hold  d  them;  and  tbey  replied  that 
they  had  received  them  from  the  Alans,  who  an  good  makers  of  such  uiings,  and  ex- 
cellent artisans. 

^  Brbtscbnbiobb,  Medinral  ReBesrdtes,  VcA.  II,  p.  15. 

*  Yian  M,  Ch.  43,  p.  5  b  (Klen-lung  edition). 
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Dynasty  {Huang  ck'ao  It  k'i  t'u  ski,  Ch.  13,  p.  53)  a  piece  of  chain 
mail  is  illustrated  (reproduced  in  Fig.  39)  under  the  name  so-tse  kia. 
It  is  recorded  that  in  1759,  after  the  subjugation  of  Turldstan,  numerous 
captives  were  made,  and  innumerable  spoils  of  arms  obtained  which 
were  hoarded  by  imperial  command  in  a  building  of  the  palace,  the  Tz'e 
kuang  ko.    Among  these  trophies  were  several  pieces  of  chain  armor;  and 


a  document  recording  this  event  was  draughted,  and  deported  be- 
neath those  objects  in  the  treasury.  This  shows  that  in  the  K'ien-lung 
period  chain  armor  was  foreign  to  the  Chinese  and  considered  an  object 
of  curioaty  and  rarity.  The  specimen  consists  of  a  jacket  and  trou- 
sers. The  rings  are  said  to  be  iron ;  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  they  are 
riveted,  nor  can  this  be  gathered  from  the  illustration.  The  shirt  of 
mail  is  closed  in  front,  and  put  on  over  the  head.    The  collar,  as  ex- 
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plained  in  the  text,  is  made  of  wUte  cotton  and  tied  up  by  means 
of  a  cord. 

Two  specimens  of  chain  mail  secured  in  China  are  represented  on 
Plate  XXVI.  Both  are  jackets  with  sleeves,  having  a  short  sUt  under- 
neath the  neck,  and  being  tied  up  by  means  of  a  leather  band.  Though 
identical  in  appearance,  they  are  of  different  technique.  The  shirt  of 
mail  shown  in  Pig.  i  of  the  Plate  consists  of  riveted  steel  rings;  the  one 
in  Fig.  i>,  of  welded  iron  rings.  The  former  was  obtained  at  Si-ning, 
Kan-su  Province,  with  the  information  that  it  had  previously  hailed 
from  Tibet;  the  latter,  at  Si-ngan,  Shen-si  Province.  These  two  coats, 
accordingly,  are  technically  much  superior  to  the  one  frcnn  the 
Caucasus,  in  which  the  rings  are  merely  of  twisted  iron  wire  not  welded. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  there  are  coats  of  mail  widely  varying  in  tiie  tedinical 
fffocess  and  in  quality.  To  decide  the  question  as  to  the  locality  where 
the  two  spedmens  were  manufacttired  would  require  a  larger  compara- 
tive material  Uian  is  at  my  disposal.  The  Tibetans,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  must  be  discarded  as  being  iinable  to  produce  chain  maU. 
The  Chinese,  as  we  noticed,  may  have  themselves  made  it  in  the  T'ang 
period;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  iK>ne  is  turned  out  in  China  at  the 
present  time.  Altogether,  these  spedmens  are  scarce;  and  modem 
Chinese  accomplishments  in  iron  and  steel  are  so  crude  and  inferior, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  Chinese  ori^  of  the  two  pieces  of 
mail.  Particularly  the  mail  in  Pig.  i  of  Plate  XXVI  represents  such  a 
onnplex  and  toilsome  technicality,  involving  so  great  an  amount  of 
time  and  patience  as  can  be  credited  only  to  a  highly  pn^essional  and 
skilful  armorer,  who  was  a  specialist  in  this  line;  the  process  of  riveting 
steel  rings,  moreover,  is  not  practised  by  the  Chinese.  My  personal 
impres^on  in  the  matter,  therefore,  is  that  the  two  mails  were 
fabricated  in  Peraa  or  Turkistan,  and  thereupon  traded  to  China. 

An  offensive  weapon  deserves  attention  in  this  connection,  because  a 
chain  ^  utilized  in  it,  and  its  invention  is  ascribed  by  the  Chinese  to  a 
foreign  tribe.  This  is  the  t'ie  lien  Ida  (No.  1133)  pang,  a  weapon  con- 
asdng  of  two  wooden  cudgels,  the  one  nearly  three  times  the  lei^h  ot 
the  other,  their  upper  ends  being  connected  by  an  iron  chain  (Fig.  40). 
The  longer  cudgel  is  round,  and  is  held  by  its  lower  end  in  the  hands  of 
the  soldier;  the  sborter  one  is  square  in  cut,  and  provided  at  the  end  with 
a  sharp  iron  point  intended  to  hit  the  enemy's  head.  The  chain  allow- 
ing  it  ample  freedom  of  motion,  it  is  swung  arcnmd  in  a  wide  circle,  thus 
making  it  a  fierce  and  powerful  we^ion.  The  Wu  pet  cki,  illustrating 
and  d^cribing  this  instrument  (Ch.  104,  p.  14),  states  that  its  original 
hrane  was  among  the  K  Jui^  (the  Western  Jung),  one  of  the  general 
deagnations  for  the  Turkish  and  Tibetan  tribes  living  north-west 
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from  China;  that  they  made  use  of  it,  while  riding  on  horseback,  in 
fighting  Chinese  infantry;  and  that  the  Chinese  soldiers  learned  to 
handle  it,  and  are  more  clever  at  it  than  the  Jur^.  Its  shape  is  com- 
pared  to  a  threshing-flail;  and  it  may  even  have  been  derived  from  this 


I 

I 


imi^ement,  with  which  it  agrees  in  mechanical  principle.  It  is  still 
known  in  Peking  under  the  name  of  "threshing-flail,"  and  is  used  in 
fencing.  I  saw  this  sport  practised  in  190a,  and  at  that  time  secured  a 
specimen  for  the  American  Museiun,  New  York.  In  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Klen-lung  it  was  still  employed  in  the  Chinese  army.  > 

*  Huang  ck'ao  U  k'i  l'«  shi,  Ch.  15.  p.  35  b.  According  to  this  work,  the  weapon 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  T'uHg  lien  of  Tu  Yn,  who  died  in  8i3,  where  it  is  said  that  it 
was  manipulated  by  women  on  the  walls  to  resist  invaders.  Ti  Ts'ine,  the  famed 
general  in  the  wars  against  the  western  Liao  (biography  in  Sung  thi,  ui.  390),  who 
died  in  1057,  employed  it  on  horeeback. 
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Different  from  chain  mail,  though  allied  to  it,  is  the  ring  mail. 
The  Wu  pei  chi,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  source  to  inform  us  of  the 
existence  of  this  type  of  armor  in  China  (Pig.  41),  The  cut  of  this  bo(^ 
is  here  reproduced,  not  only  because  it  is  unique  in  the  representation  of 
this  specimen,  but  also  because  it  is  very  instructive  in  showing  us  again 
how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  inferences  from  oriental  illustrations  as  to  the 
real  type  of  armor  intended  by  the  artist.  Any  expert  in  armor,  casting 
a  glance  at  this  sketch  furnished  by  the  Ming  edition  of  the  Wu  pei  dii, 
could  voice  no  other  opinion  than  that  it  is  meant  to  represent  a  tsrpe  of 
scale  armor.  But  the  author,  as  plainly  stated  in  the  beadii^,  means 
to  represent  a  ring  armor  made  of  steel  wire;  and  the  description  added 
by  him  leaves  no  doubt  of  this  intention.  He  states  that  "armor  c& 
connected  rings  wrought  from  steel  wire  was  formerly  made  by  the  Si 
KSang,  and  that  the  structure  of  the  rings  is  identical  with  the  large 
iron  wire  rings  of  his  time,  with  openings  as  big  as  in  a  coin ;  in  shape,  it  is 
like  a  sort  of  shirt,  and  it  is  held  together  above  by  a  collar;  it  is  not  open 
in  front,  but  put  on  over  the  head;  spears  and  arrows  can  hardly  ever 
pierce  it  and  cause  wounds."  Unfortunately  he  omits  to  state  what  the 
foundation  is  to  which  the  rings  are  fastened;  but  from  the  drawii^,  in 
which  the  rings  are  arranged  in  overlapping  rows,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
clude that  they  were  attached  to  a  soUd  garment,  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  ring  mail,  which  consisted  of  steel  rings  sewed  edgewise  upon  leather 
or  strong  quilted  cloth. 

The  name  K'iang  (No.  1 364)  mentioned  in  this  tert,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  general  designation  for  the  multitude  of  ancient  Tibetan  tribes,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  still  settled  in  the  western  parts  of  Chinese  ter- 
ritory. A.  Wylie*  has  translated  ixom  the  Annals  of  the  Later  Han 
Dynasty  the  records  pertaining  to  them.  They  were  exterminated  by 
the  Han  dynasty.*  The  Chinese  tradition  tracing  ring  mail  to  Tibetan 
tribes  is  sgnificant,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the  opinion  that 
the  latter  ever  really  made  it.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  ring  mail  still 
occurs  among  the  Tibetans.  There  is  even  a  Chinese  source  of  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  alluding  to  it.  In  the  5i-tsang  fe* 
("Records  of  Tibet"),  a  small  but  interesting  work  on  Tibet  in  two 
volumes,  published  in  1751  by  Chu  K'i-tang  (Ch.  i,  p.  23),  three  kinds 
of  armor  in  use  among  the  Tibetan  soldiers  are  enumerated, — the  scale 
armor  (^m  ye,  "willow-leaves"),  the  ring  armor  {Hen  kuan,  "c(»mected 
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rings"))  A"^  t^  chain  armor  (so-tse)}  This  naturally  carries  us  to 
Tibet  and  its  relations  to  Peraa  in  the  matter  of  chain  mail;  but  before 
taking  leave  of  China,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  chain  mail  remains 
the  only  type  of  armor  borrowed  and  imported  by  her  directly  &om  a 
foreign  cotmtry.  With  this  exception,  the  making  of  armor,  though 
foreign  impulses  cannot  be  denied,  is  purely  indigenous,  and  also  Chinese 
in  its  essential  characteristics.  From  a  negative  point  of  view,  its  in- 
dependence from  the  west  is  odiibited  by  several  features  that  are  lack- 
ing in  Chinese,  but  which  occur  in  western  armor:  as,  for  instance, 
the  curious  nasal  (or  nose-guard),  characteristic  of  Persiao,  Indian,  and 
Turkish  hehnets  (Plates  XXV  and  XXVIII);  and  gauntlets,  absent  in 
China,  but  met  in  Persia,  India,  and  Jfq>an. 

The  Persians  seem  to  have  had  relations  with  Tibet  at  an  early  date. 
In  the  "Histoire  des  Rois  des  Perses, "  translated  (from  an  Arabic  source 
composed  between  loiyand  loai)  by  H.ZoTEHBEKG  (p.  434),  Alexander 
the  Great  is  made  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Tibet,  whose  king  offers 
him  submission  and  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  loads  of  gold  and  a  thousand 
ounces  of  musk.  The  two  products  of  Tibet  most  eagerly  solicited  by 
the  Persians  are  clearly  emphasized  in  this  legend.  Among  the  wonders 
possessed  by  King  Abarwtz  figured  the  "malleable  gold"  extracted  for 
him  from  a  mine  of  Tibet  {ibid.,  p.  700);  this  was  a  block  of  gold  five 
hundred  grains  in  weight,  flexible  like  wax;  when  pressed  in  one's  hand, 
it  passed  through  the  fingers  and  could  be  modelled;  figures  were  fash- 
ioned from  it,  and  it  would  then  assume  its  former  shape  ^ain. 

The  Annals  of  the  Sui  Dynasty  *  have  preserved  a  most  interesting 
account  of  a  country  styled  Pu,  dtuated  over  two  thousand  U  north-west 
of  Sze-ch'uan.  As  I  hope  to  show  in  detail  on  a  future  occasion,  the 
question  here  is  of  a  Tibetan  tribe  with  a  thoroughly  Tibetan  culture. 
The  particular  point  that  interests  us  in  this  connection  is  that  this 
tribe  of  Fu  possessed  hehnets  and  body  armors  of  varnished  hide,  and 
that  armor  played  a  significant  part  in  its  funeral  ceremonies.  The 
corpse  was  placed  on  a  high  couch;  it  was  washed,  and  dressed  with 
helmet  and  cuirass;  and  furs  were  piled  upon  it.  The  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  the  dead  man,  without  wailing,  donned  their  cuirasses,  and  per- 
formed a  sword-dance,  while  exclaiming,  "Our  father  has  been  carried 
away  by  a  demoni    l«t  us  avei^e  this  wrong  and  slay  the  demonl" 

'  As  the  Tibetans,  even  less  than  the  Chinew,  con  be  credited  with  the  manufactun 
of  chain  mail,  and  as  Tibetan  cJiain  mail  is  plainly  stamped  as  a  Persian  import, 
suspicion  is  ripe  that  also  Tibetan  (and  consequectly  Chinese)  ring  muls  are  derived 
from  the  same  source;  but  strict  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  ring  mail  in  IiSn  yet 
remains  to  be  brought  forward. 

■  Sni  iht,  Ox.  83,  p.  8. 
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This  truly  was  the  burial  rite  of  a  militant  and  valiant  people,  the  dead 
being  believed  to  continue  their  lives  as  warriors,  and  the  survivors 
combating  with  their  arms  the  demon  who  was  supposed  to  have  swept 
him  away.  A  similar  idea  was  symbolically  expressed  on  the  burial- 
places  of  the  Tibetan  heroes,  who  during  the  age  of  the  T'ai^  had  fallen 
in  their  bitter  strifes  with  the  Chinese.  As  related  in  the  T'ai^  Annals, 
white  tigers  were  painted  on  the  red-plastered  walls  of  the  buildings 
belonging  to  their  sepulchral  mounds  scattered  alcmg  the  upper  course 
of  the  Yellow  River:  when  alive,  they  donned  a  tiger-skin  in  battle,  so 
the  tiger  was  the  emblem  of  their  bravery  after  death.* 

The  Tibetans  were  a  warlike  nation  in  the  early  period  c£  their  history, 
and  at  times  the  terror  of  their  neighbors,  even  of  China.  The  Annals 
of  the  T'ai^  Dynasty,*  which  call  them  T'u-po  (Tibetan  Bod),  and 
describe  at  length  their  relations  with  the  empire  &tnn  the  seventh  to 
the  ninth  century,  praise  their  armor  and  helmets  as  excellent,  covering 
the  entire  body,  and  leaving  openings  for  the  eyes  only;  *  so  that  power- 
ful bows  and  sharp  swords  cannot  wound  them  very  much.  This  pass- 
age, however  brief,  allows  the  inference  that  Tibetan  armor  of  that  period 
was  of  iron  (for  it  is  designated  with  the  word  k'ai.  No.  5798) ;  that  it  was 
a  complete  armor  with  brassards,  cuishes,  and  greaves;  and  that  the 
helmet  was  provided  with  a  visor.*  The  "gold"  armor,*  which  King 
Srong-btsan  sgam-po,  acc(»ding  to  T'ang  sku,  is  said  to  have  transmitted 
as  a  gift  to  the  Emperor  T'ai-tsung  when  be  wooed  the  hand  of  a  Chinese 
princess,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  taken  too  literally ;  the  word  kin  may  simply 
mean  "metal."* 

Among  the  eastern  Tibetan  tribes  we  have  {m)of  for  the  existence 
of  iron  armor  as  earty  as  the  sixth  century.  The  Pei  shi^  imparts  the 
interesting  news  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  period  Pao-ting  of  the  Pei 
Chou  dynasty  (561  a.d.)  the  Pai-lan,  a  tribe  of  the  K'iang,  who  in 
matters  of  customs  and  products  agreed  with  the  Tang-ch'ang,'  sent 

■  rovng  Poo,  1914,  p.  77, 
'  T'ang  sku,  Ch.  3i6  a,  p.  i  b. 

*  A  stiiidng  analoey  with  the  Persian  hdmet  as  described  by  Ammiaous  Mar- 
celUnus  (above,  p.  240). 

*  Presumablr  of  a  similar  type  as  the  royal  Persian  helmet  figured  by  J.  DS 
Morgan  (Mission  sdentifique  en  Perse,  Vol.  fV,  p.  330,  Paris,  1897)- 

'  Thus  translated  by  S.  W.  Bushell,  The  Early  History  <d  Tibet,  p.  10  (reprint 
from  Journal  Royai  Atuttic  Society,  1S80). 

'  A  golden  Ikvang  kin)  armor,  referring  to  the  T'ang  period,  is  raentioned  in  Ming 
huatig  tsa  lu  (Ch.  b,  p.  a). 

'  Ch.  96,  p.  9  b. 

'  Regardingthese  tribes  compare  S.  W.  Busbbll  (The  Early  History  ci  Tibet, 
p.  9^),  and  W.  W,  Rocehill  (The  Land  of  the  Lamas,  p.  337).  Tibetan  armor  has 
not  infrequently  been  sent  to  China;  Bpectmens  are  preserved,  and  may  still  be  seen 
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envoys  with  a  tribute  of  cuirasses  made  from  rhinoceros-hide  {si  kia) 
and  iron  armor  (t'ie  k'at). 

There  is  a  somewhat  vague  Tibetan  tradition  relative  to  the  period 
of  the  early  legendary  kings,  to  the  effect  that  armor  was  first  introduced 
into  central  Tibet  from  Lower  K'ams  {Mar  K'ams)  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country.  *  It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  vrh&t  type  of  armor  is  to  be 
understood  in  this  passage,  in  which  occurs  the  general  word  k'rab,  the 
original  meaning  of  which,  as  we  tried  to  show  (p.  195),*  must  have  been 
"sode  armor."  It  may  be  permissible  to  think,  in  this  case,  of  a  style  of 
hide  armor,  as  it  was  in  vogue  amoi^  the  Pu  and  the  nraghboring  Shan 
and  Man ;  but  the  tradition  which  here  crops  out  is  somewhat  weak  and 

Coats  of  mail  are  &equently  alluded  to  in  "Hbetan  epic  literature  and 
historical  records.  In  the  History  of  the  Kings  of  Ladskh  they  are 
mentioned  under  the  reign  of  the  seventeenth  king,  bLo-gros  C'og-ldan, 
as  bdng  brought  from  Guge,  eighteen  in  number;  the  most  excellent  of 
them  receivii^  individual  names,  as  was  the  case  also  with  swords, 
saddles,  turquoises,  and  other  precious  objects.*  The  usual  types  of 
armor  in  Ladftkh  were  chain  or  scale  armor.  The  fact  that  they  are 
recorded  as  coming  from  Guge  is  significant,  for  Gvge  must  have  had 
ancient  relations  with  Persia;*  and  the  chain  mail  of  Gi^e  was  most 
probably  of  Peraan  origin.  The  plain  fact  remains  that  the  Tibetan 
blacksmiths  do  not  turn  out  iron  chain  mail,  nor  are  they  capable  of 
making  it;  so  that  they  are  most  unlikely  ever  to  have  made  it  at  any 
earlier  time.  The  supposition  of  an  import  is  therefore  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

The  Wei  Tsang  t'u  cki,  a  description  of  Tibet  by  Ma  Shao-yiin  and 
Mei  Si-sh£ng  written  in  1793,  has  the  followii^  note  on  the  outfits  of 

in  many  Lama  teniples.  The  Ming  ilU  tells  of  a  tribute  of  armor,  swords,  and  products 
sent  in  1374  by  the  country  of  Ngan-ting  in  the  territory  of  the  Kuku-nor,  which 
was  classified  among  the  Si  Fan  {Brbtschneiobr,  China  Reoiew,  Vol.  V,  p.  33). 

>  Chandra  Das,  in  Journal  Asiaiic  Society  of  Bengal,  18S1,  pt.  i,  p.  214. 

'  B.  HouOHTON  (Outlines  of  Tibeto-Burman  Linguistic  Paleontology,  Journal 
Royal  Asiaiic  Satiety,  1896,  p.  41),  in  pointing  out  the  coincidence  of  Tibetan  k'rab 
and  Burmese  k'yap,  remarks  that  each  word  denotes  originally  a  flat,  thin  thine  or 
scale,  and  that  hence  they  ccHne  to  mean  scale  armor.  It  is,  of  course,  possible," 
he  adds,  "that  this  was  possessed  by  the  Bunnans  in  Tibet,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  equally  probable  that  the  words  have  been  a{)phed  independently  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  particular  kind  of  armor,  <7  from  China),"  This  view  seems  forced.  The 
words  k'rab  and  k'yaf  are  not  loan-words  from  Chinese,  but  on  equal  tooting  with 
Chinese  kia  and  kuit,  and  speak  in  favor  of  scale  armor  having  been  a  very  andent 
means  d  defence  in  the  Indo-Chinese  group  of  peoples. 

*  Compare  Makx,  in  Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  LX,  pt.  I,  1S91, 
pp.  123,  123.  Also  among  the  ancient  Arabs,  excellent  armors  were  named  (ScHWARZ- 
L03B,  Die  WaSen  der  alten  Araber,  p.  69). 

*  Laufes,  T'oung  Pao,  1908,  p.  13. 
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the  Tibetan  army  of  that  time:'  "When  the  troops  go  on  an  expedition, 
they  wear  armor  consisting  of  helmets  and  cuirasses.  The  latter  are 
made  of  iron  scales*  or  of  chains.  On  the  helmet  of  the  cavalry  is 
attached  a  red  crest  or  a  peacock-feather.  From  their  waist  hai^  a 
sword,  on  their  back  is  slmig  a  gmi,  and  in  their  hand  they  carry  a  pike. 
On  the  infantry  helmet  is  a  cock's  feather.  They  have  hanging  to  their 
waist  a  sword,  without  counting  a  dirk.  Under  their  arm  is  a  bow  and 
arrow,  and  in  their  hand  a  buclder  of  rattan  or  wood.  Some  also  bear  a 
pike  in  their  hand.  Thdr  wooden  bucklers  measure  one  foot  six  inches 
across,  and  three  feet  one  or  two  inches  is  length,  and  are  painted  with 
pictures  of  tigers,  and  ornamented  with  different-colored  feathers;* 
outade  they  are  covered  with  sheet  iron." 

If  the  assumption  is  correct  that  Tibetan  chain  mail  is  Persian  in 
origin,  the  scale  armor  would  remain  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  national 
body  armor  of  Tibet,  at  least  as  the  older  type  which  preceded  the  in- 
troduction of  chain  mail.*  In  former  times,  it  seems  to  me,  the  latter 
was  traded  over  a  direct  route  from  Persia  into  Guge  in  western  Tibet, 
on  the  same  path  along  which  reUgious  ideas  of  the  Zoroastrians  poured 
in  and  exerted  a  deep  influence  on  the  shaping  of  the  Tibetan  Bon  re- 
ligion, while  during  the  last  centuries  northern  India  became  the  mart 
which  supphed  Tibet  with  this  much-craved  article. 

The  Tibetan  and  Persian  relations  in  matters  of  arms  are  expressed 
also  by  the  identity  of  the  Tibetan  and  old-Persian  sword.  Indeed, 
the  Tibetan  swcH*d,  as  still  in  use  at  present,  is  the  same  as  that  re- 


'  RocEmLL,  Joumai  Royal  Asiatte  Society,  1891,  p.  315. 

*  Mr.  RocEHiu,  has,  "made  of  linked  willow-leaf  (shaped  iron  plates}."    But 
the  expression  liu  ye  ("willow-leaf"),  as  we  see  from  the  regulations  of  the  Ming 


about  an  inch  and  a  half  Ioi%,  threaded  with  leather  thongs,  still  worn  by  Hbetan 
soldiers,  a  few  of  vbom  also  wetu  coats  of  chcua  mail.  The  Chinese  physician  Dr. 
Shaoching  H.  Chuan,  who  visited  Uiasa  with  the  Chinese  Mission  to  Tibet  in  1906- 
1007  has  written  a  very  interesting  and  well-illustrated  artide  on  Lhasa  under  the 
title  The  Most  Extraordioaiy  Citv  in  the  World  (Not.  Geop.  Mag.,  1913,  pp.  95^ 
995) :  on  pp.  978  and  980  are  good  illustrations  ot  Tibetan  soldiers  wearing  chain  mail. 

■  In  the  Tower  Armory  there  is  a  shield  of  the  Angami-Naga,  faced  with  bear- 
skin, the  side  ornamented  with  tufts  of  feathers  (Hbwitt,  Official  Catalogue  of  the 
Tower  Armories,  p.  100).  Compare  p.  210. 

*  In  ancient  India,  likewise,  scale  armor  seems  to  represent  the  dder  type.  The 
^iiitraffnt  describes  solely  this  typeofarmorbysayii^  that  "armor  counts  of  scales 
of  the  breadth  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  is  of  metal  aad  firm,  has  a  protection  for  the 
bead,  and  is  ornamented  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  "  (G.  Oppbkt,  On  the  Weapons, 
Army  Organization,  and  Political  Maxims  of  the  Ancient  Hindus,  p.  log,  Madras, 
1880).  A  suit  ot  Tibetan  scale  armor  is  illustrated  by  A.  Georgi  (Alphabetum 
Tibetanum,  Rome,  1762,  Plate  TV)  in  the  figureof  a  shaman,  entitled  cteMon  (that 
is,  c'os  tkyong,  "protector  of  religion"). 
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omstructed  by  J.  de  Morgan'  after  a  bas-relief  of  Takht-i-Bostan, 
both  in  its  shape  and  in  the  style  of  its  decoration,  for  which  inlaid  stones 
were  employed.  The  history  of  the  sword^  however,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  chain  armor,  and  is  not  connected  with  an  importa- 
tion of  swords  from  Peraa  into  Tibet.  The  swords  of  the  Turkish 
tribes  of  Central  Asia,  to  which  the  Tibetan  swords  are  related,  must  be 
taken  equally  into  condderation;  and  it  seems  that  tiiis  type  of  swcn^  is 
a  common  property  of  tiie  whole  group,  of  such  great  antiquity  that  the 
accurate  history  of  its  distribution  can  no  longer  be  traced.* 

The  Tibetans  make  (or  rather,  made)  use  also  of  the  drcular  and 
convex  rhinoceros-hide  shield  of  Indian  manufacture,  ornamented  with 
four  brass  bosses  (Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  i).*  This  shield  is  employed  like- 
wise in  Burma  and  Siam.  The  national  Tibetan  shield  is  made  from 
rattan  plaited  in  the  basketry  style  of  circular  coils  (Plate  XXVII, 
Pig.  j).  Of  what  type  the  shield  of  the  ancient  Tibetans  (K'iang), 
adopted  by  the  Chinese,  was  (p.  188),  we  do  not  know. 

Also  the  Tibetan  hehnet  (Plate  XXVIII),  composed  of  sted  sheets 
incrusted  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  forming  floral  designs,  and  with 
attached  coif  ai  mail  and  sliding  nasal,  is  of  Indo-Persian  origin  (com- 
pare Plate  XXV). 

1  Mission  sdendfique  en  Perae,  Vol.  IV,  p.  321  (Paris,  1S97).  Compare  this 
volume,  p.  IS- 

*  The  Girords  represented  cm  the  mcnuments  of  Turidstan  belong  to  the  same 
type  (see  A.  GbAnwedsl,  Altbuddhistische  Kultst&tten,  pp.  36,  37,  and  many  other 
examples). 

*  For  Indian  specimeas  see  W.  BaBRTON,  An  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Indian 
Anns,  pp.  95,  III,  118,  134  (London,  18S0).  Rhinoceros-hide  shields  are  mentioned 
in  the  Ain  I  Akbari  of  Abul  Fazl  Allami  (translation  of  H.  S.  jAUtSTT,  Vol.  II, 
p.  a8i,  Calcutta,  1S91). 
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"The  skilful  leader  subdues  the  enemy's  troops  without  . 
any  fighting:  he  captures  their  cities  without  laying  siege 
to  them;  he  oTerthrows  their  kingdom  without  lengthy 
operations  in  the  field.  With  his  forces  intact  he  will  dis- 
pute the  mastery  of  the  Empire,  and  thus,  without  losing 
a  man,  his  triumph  will  be  complete." 

SuN-TSE,  Art  of  War  (translation  of  Lionel  Giles). 

We  had  occa^on  to  allude  to  plate  aimor  *  in  the  chapter  on  defenave 
armor  of  the  Han  period,  stating  that  in  all  probability  it  existed  in  the 
China  of  those  days;  we  referred  also  to  its  possible  occurrence  among  the 
armor  worn  by  the  catapkracti  of  the  ancients,  and  figured  a  Siberian 
petroglyph  from  the  Yenis^  representing  a  mounted  lancer  dad  with 
such  mail.  We  now  propose  to  discuss  this  problem  in  detail, — a  problem 
of  fundamental  historical  importance,  as  it  reveals  andent  relations 
between  many  peoples  of  Asia,  and  touches  also  the  question  as  to  the 
connection  of  Asiatic  with  American  cultures.  Classical  and  other 
archaeologists  have  not  yet  ventilated  this  problem,  apparently  for  the 
only  reason  that  they  did  not  sharply  enough  discriminate  between 
the  various  types  of  body  armor.  "Scale  armor"  was  the  catchword 
under  which  everything  of  this  sort  was  pressed  together.'  But  plate 
armor  must  be  strictly  differentiated  from  scale  armor  as  a  ^>ecial  type, 
which  sprang  up  independently.  The  laminee  forming  plate  armor 
are  rectangular  and  flat,  and  mutually  lashed  together;  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  parallel  horizontal  rows  are  connected  one  with  another. 
Such  connection  is  absent  in  scale  armor,  in  which  each  scale  is  individ- 
ually treated  and  attached  to  a  background;  the  badcgnnmd  is  in  this 
case  a  necessity,  while  in  plate  armor  it  is  dispensable.  The  laminae 
of  scale  armor  are  arranged  like  roofing-tiles  or  the  scales  of  a  fish, 
one  placed  above  another;  while  in  plate  armor  the  laminfc,  as  a  rule, 
are  disposed  one  beside  another,  or  but  slightly  overlapping.     Plate 

'The  word  "plateaimor"isu3«d  here  throughouttn  the  sense  adopted  by  American 
ethnoltwsts,  — armor  consisting  of  horizontal  rows  of  narrow,  rectang\uar  lamina 
(r^ardtess  of  the  material),  the  single  lamina  or  plates  being  mutually  lashed  to- 
gether by  means  of  thongs,  and  the  various  rows  being  connected  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Students  of  European  armor  usually  take  the  term  "plate  armor"  to  designate 
armor  composed  of  large  sheets  of  metal  closely  enveloping  chest  and  back.  This 
type  is  here  styled  "sheet  annor." 

'InEngland,  plate  armorisusiiallvstyled"scalearmor."  E.H.Minns  (Scythians 
and  Greeks,  p.  74,  Cambridge,  1913),  for  instance,  speaks  of  "a  STstem  of  thon^ 
plaited  and  intertwined  as  in  Japanese  and  Tibetan  scale  armor."  This,  of  course,  la 
plate  armor;  scales  are  never  mtertwined. 
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armor  is  more  flexible  and  lighter  in  waght,  and  hence  recxnmnended 
itself  to  all  nations  who  became  acquainted  with  it.  Plate  armor  can  be 
easily  donned  over  or  beneath  any  garment,  and  does  away  with  the 
uncomfortable  leather  jerkin.  For  this  reason  it  proved  the  most  fa- 
vorite and  enduring  type  of  armor  in  China.  It  was  capable  of  develop- 
ment and  refinement,  while  scale  armor  always  remuned  stationary. 

It  is  the  ethnologists  who  were  the  first  to  place  us  on  the  track  of 
this  subject;  and  there  are  diiefly  two  scholars,  Priedrich  Ratzel  and 
Walter  Hough,  who  took  the  leadership  in  this  research.  Our  best  course 
will  therefore  be  to  begin  by  reviewing  their  studies  of  the  subject,  and 
then  to  see  how  their  results  compare  with  the  new  material  now  at  our 


Priedsich  Ratzel*  was  the  first  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  geographical  dissemination  of  plate  armor,  as  far  as  the  material 
was  accessible  in  his  time  (1S86),  among  the  tribes  of  north-western 
America  and  the  Chukchi,  also  on  the  Society,  Austral,  and  Gilbert 
Islands  in  the  South  Sea.  He  was  particularly  struck  by  the  observa- 
tion that  such  armor  was  lackiag  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  its 
appearance  in  the  Arctic  regions  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  general 
poverty  of  culture  there  prevailing.  The  behef  in  its  independent 
existence  among  these  peoples  conflicted  with  his  axiom  that  the  in- 
dolence of  inventive  power  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  primitive  stages 
of  ethnic  life.  In  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  plate  armor, 
Ratzel  had  recourse  to  Japan,  where  he  deemed  armor  had  reached  its 
greatest  development,*  and  where  the  threads  of  ancient  tribal  connec- 
tions indicated  by  these  peculiar  productions  ran  together;  and  he 
believed  in  a  direct  contact  between  Japan  and  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  in  the  distribution  of  plate  armor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Asiatic  Continent.  Although  the  result  of  this  investigation  is  seemingly 
historical,  the  methods  and  the  point  of  view  pursued  are  purely  geo- 
graphical; and  an  historical  mind  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  weak  points 
of  this  argumentation.  The  existence  of  plate  armor  in  Japan,  for  in- 
stance, is  merely  accepted  as  a  fact  given  in  space,  without  inquiry 
into  its  historical  foundation  and  development,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  corresponding  objects  in  China  and  other  parts  of  Asia  being 
much  older. 

*  Vber  die  StAbcheapanzer  und  ihre  Verbrdtuog  im  nordpasifischeii  Gebiet 
(SUnrntibericliie  der  Bayeriieliem  Akademie  dtr  WitsensehafUn,  1886,  pp.  181-316; 
3  plates). 

'  H.  SCHURTz  (Urgeschicht«  der  Kultur,  p.  355)  has  adopted  the  opposite  point 
c^  view,  and  interprets  that  the  curious  plate  armor  characteristic  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Bering  Sea  has  served  as  model  for  the  J^apanese  armor  made  from  lacquered 
pieces  of  leather,  as  certain  traditional  decorationa  in  the  former  also  seem  to  proves 
This  opinion  is  out  of  the  qnestion,  for  technical  and  hktorical  reasons. 
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Walter  Hough,  in  his  intensdy  interesting  and  valuable  study 
"Primitive  American  Annor,"'  arrives,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the 
subject,  at  the  condtision  that  "plate  armor  in  America  is  a  clear  case 
of  the  migration  of  invention,  its  congeners  havii^  been  traced  from 
Japan  northeastward  through  the  Ainu,  Gilyak,*  and  Chukchi,  across 
Bering  Strait  by  the  intervening  islands  to  the  western  Eskimo.  Here 
the  armor  spread  southward  from  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait, 
passing  into  the  slat  armor  of  the  North-west  Coast,  which  is  possibly 
a  development  of  the  plate  idea.  The  plate  armor  also  may  have  spread 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America.     Hence,  it  appears  to  be  coo- 

>  Sepitrt  of  the  V.  S.  National  Muitum  for  iSq3,  pp.  625-651  (Washington,  1895; 
33  plates). 

■  This  is  B  debatable  point.  J.  Batchblor  (The  Ainu  of  Japan,  p.  387,  Londaa, 
1893)  says,  "The  Ainu  also  wore  armor  in  their  wars;  bnt  it  was  of  a  very  light  kind, 

consisting!  entirely  of  leather.  Some  of  them,  however,  wore  Japanese  armor  which 
they  took  from  rtie  dead  in  warfare.  This  is  also  one  way  in  which  they  came  by 
their  swords  and  spears."  It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  Ainu  have  never  made  any 
plate  armor;  and  what  is  found  among  them  of  this  class  is  plainly  derived  from  the 
Japanese.  Nor  can  the  Gilyak  be  credited  with  plate  annor.  The  only  specimen 
f^  iron  plate  armor  ever  discovered  in  this  tribe,  and  figured  and  described  by  L.  v. 
ScHRENCK  (Reisen  und  Porschungen  im  Amur-Lande,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  573),  is,  as 
ScHRBNCE  says,  of  Manchu  origin ;  and  he  adds  expressly  that  the  iron  armors,  according 
to  the  unanimous  slaiemenl  of  the  Gilyak,  originate  from  the  Manchu.  Dr.  HoUGH, 
who  has  reproduced  Schrenck's  drawing  of  the  helmet  and  of  a  piece  of  the  armor, 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  description  in  Schrenck's  text,  though  also  on  the 
plate  the  attribute  "old  Manchu"  is  added  to  both  specimens,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  indigenous  real  Gilyak  armor  coat  plaited  from  fibre.  The  Gilyak,  therefore, 
cannot  be  dted,  as  Dr.  Hough  has  done,  as  a  stepping-stone  in  the  migration  of 
plate  armor  from  Japan  to  the  Eskimo.  Also  Mr.  Bogobas  (The  Oiukchee.  Jestip 
North  PacifU  Expedition,  Vol.  VII, p.  164),  whose  exactness  and  carefulness  is  other- 
wise deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  by  reproducing 
and  describing  Schrencks  drawing  as  "Gilyak  armor,"  without  paying  attention  to 
Schrenck's  text.  If,  therefore,  the  statement  of  Bogonis  should  be  correct,  —  that  the 
shape  of  the  plates,  and  the  manner  of  connecting  them,  in  an  iron  armor  of' the 
Chukchi,  are  quite  similar  to  thoseobserved  on  the  remnants  of  this  "Gilyak  armor," — 
this  would  seem  to  say  that  the  Chukchi  annor  in  question  would  have  to  be  con- 
nected with  Chinese,  and  not  with  Japanese  culture,  as  Mr.  Bogokas  is  tempted  to 
beheve;  it  will  be  seen  on  the  following  pages  that  other  weighty  reasons  militate 
strongly  against  this  Japanese  theory.  Schrenck,  beyond  any  doubt,  is  correct  in 
his  statement;  and  his  result  agrees  with  my  own  inquiries  among  the  Gilyak  for 
armor,  and  also  with  my  study  of  Chinese  armor.  Only  Schkbnck's  definition  of 
"Manchu"  must  be  modified  into  "Chinese."  This  error  is  excusable,  as  any  in- 
vestigation of  Chinese  armor  had  not  been  made  in  his  time.  The  Manchu  can- 
not be  credited  with  any  original  invention  in  the  matter  of  armor:  they  adopted  it, 
like  so  majiy  other  things,  from  the  Chinese;  and  it  can  be  shown  step  by  step, 
substantiat&l  by  official  documents,  tliat  the  Manchu,  as  in  numerous  ot^er  niattere, 
have  also  faithfully  copied  the  military  equipment  established  by  tjhe  Ming  dynasty. 
There  ia  no  Manchu  type  of  armor  which  has  not  yet  existed  m,  and  could  not  be 
derived  from,  the  Min^  period.  Schrenck's  Gily^  armor,  accordingly,  is  plainly 
a  modem  Chinese  speamen,  that  must  forfeit  any  claim  to  Uie  historii^  utilization, 
to  which  it  has  been  submitted;  it  cannot  be  brought  into  relation  with  Japan,  nor 
with  the  Chukchi,  nor  with  the  Eskimo.  This  enm^raphical  continuity  asserted 
by  Hough  cannot  be  proved,  nor  does  it  in  fact  exisL  Ratzel  (f.  c,  p.  214)  had  just- 
ly emphasized  the  entire  lack  of  plate  armor  among  the  peoples  otYexo,  S^ulin, 
and  die  adjacent  mainland.  Thus  the  Japanese  theories  of  RatEel  and  Hough, 
though  reaching  the  same  end,  materially  diSer  in  point  at  construction. 
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elusive  that  plate  annor  in  America  had  Asiatic  origin."  On  p.  633 
Dr.  Hough  states  as  follows:  "The  hoop  or  band  armor  mentioned  as 
type  4  is  found  only  on  the  Siberian  ade  of  this  area  and,  as  well  as  the 
plate  armor,  recalls  well-known  forms  in  Japan.  This  hoop  armor  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  reproduction  c^  plate  armor  t3rpes  in  skin, 
being  made  of  horizontal  bands  of  sealskin  instead  of  rows  of  ivory  plates, 
the  rings  telescoping  tc^ether  when  the  armor  is  not  in  use."  In 
describing  Eskimo  armor  made  (^  five  imbricating  rows  of  plates  of 
walrus  ivory,  Dr.  Hough  observes  that  in  the  form,  lashing,  and  ad- 
justment of  the  plates  it  is  identical  with  certain  types  of  Japanese 
armor.*  His  conclusions  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  previous 
investigation  of  Ratzel  was  unknown  to  him,  and  his  result  has  apparent- 
ly been  attained  independently.  We  are  here  confronted  with  the 
interesting  case  that  two  ethnographers  of  high  standing  have  made  a 
notable  and  praiseworthy  attempt  to  apply  an  historical  point  of  view 
to  a  purely  ethnographical  dtuation,  with  a  result  so  tempting  and 
seemingly  convincii^  that  some  of  the  best  representatives  of  our 
science  have  readily  accepted  it.*  But  in  the  Ught  of  a  plain  historical 
fact,  the  position  taken  by  Ratzd  and  Hough  in  this  question  becomes 
untenable.* 

I  Compare  also  Honaa  (Amerieatt  AiUkropdogist,  Vol  XIV,  1913,  p.  40). 

*  BoGORAs  (J.  c,  p.  163),  for  instBDce,  seemi  to  accept  Hough's  results;  the 
Chnkchi  hoop  armor  is,  to  him,  "evidently  an  imitation  m  sldn  of  plate  annor" 
(repeated  after  Hough,  p.  633).  R.  Andbbb  (Globus,  Vot.  69,  1896,  p.  62)  acceded 
to  the  theory  of  Hough. 

'  This  case  well  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  historical  reoonstructions  built  ex- 
clusively on  the  ba^s  of  observed  data  of  purely  geographical  and  ethnographical 
cjiaracter.  As  soon  as  the  light  of  autiienticated  historical  facts  is  obtamed,  our 
preconceived  assumptions  and  condusions  will  alwa^  be  subject  to  considerable 
modifications.  In  my  opinion  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  elaborate  with  assured 
results  historical  reconstructions  founded  on  purely  ethnological  data.    Our  mind. 


owing  to  our  scientific  training,  can  evolve  only  a  lo«cal  sequence  of  thou^ts,  and 
interpret  given  data  in  a  highlv  logical  manner  only;  but  bistoiy  itself  is  not  logical; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  irrational  and  erratic,  moving  in  dgz^  lines,  like  li^tning;  it 


a  htbyrinth  of  dark  passages  running  in  all  directions;  and,  above  all,  it  is  n 
imaginative  than  the  boldest  fli^t  of  our  fancy  could  posably  be.  The  unexpected, 
the  unforeseen,  has  always  happened ;  and  this  is  what  cannot  be  supplied  or  supple- 
mented by  the  logic  of  our  rational  mind.  ReconstructicHis  certainly  are  justi&utle 
and  should  be  attempted,  but  must  never  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  history,  or 
even  as  real  history;  they  will  always  remain  more  or  less  subjective  and  problemat- 
ical, and  may  be  of  value  as  a  working  hypothesis.  It  duMild  never  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  subjective  criterion  of  conceivableness  or  plausibility,  or  of  an 
ainieal  to  our  common  sense,  will  but  seldom  prove  before  historical  tacts.  The 
rule  may  even  be  laid  down  that  whatever  may  appear  to  our  conception  as  quite 
natural,  self-evident,  or  logical,  may  hardly  ever  nave  happened  that  way,  or  need  not 
have ha[^)aied  that  way.  but  otherwise.  Our  knowledgeof  most  subjects  isstiUtoo 
meagre  to  allow  at  the  present  time  of  culture-historicalTBcmstructions  embracing  a 
wide  area  of  the  globe.  To  tSiese  belongs  also  the  theme  d  phite  armor,  t^e  specific 
history  of  which  must  first  be  traced  m  the  single  culture  zones  irtiere  it  occurs, 
before  its  general  history  can  be  built  up  with  any  encouraging  result.   Flate  annor 
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In  the  north-east  of  China,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Korea,  in  the 
east  conterminous  with  the  ocean,  the  northern  limit  bang  unknown,  we 
find  from  very  remote  ages  the  habitat  of  a  most  interesting  people,  the 
Su'Shte,  who  have  greatly  stirred  the  imagination  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  chroniders.  They  were  the  Vikings  of  the  East,  raiding  on 
several  occasions  the  coasts  of  northern  Japan,  and  fighting  many  a 
sea-battle  with  the  Japanese  in  the  seventh  century.'  For  a  thou- 
sand years  prior  to  that  time,  the  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  this 
tribe  and  its  peculiar  culture:  even  Confucius  is  said  to  have  been 
posted  in  regard  to  tiiem,  and  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  flint  arrowheads,  usually  poisoned,  which  were 
then  preserved  as  curiosities  in  the  royal  treasury  of  China.  From 
Chinese  records  we  can  establish  the  fact  that  the  Su-shdn  lived  tiirough 
a  stone  age  for  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  down  to  the  middle  ^es, 
when  they  became  merged  in  the  great  flood  of  roaming  Tungusian 
tribes.  They  had  also  stone  axes,  which  played  a  rdle  in  their  reUgious 
worship.  A  mere  supposition  is  that  they  belonged  to  the  Tui^usian 
stock  of  peoples)  yet  this  remains  to  be  ascertained.  They  may  as  well 
have  been  related  to  one  of  the  numerous  groups  of  tribes  occupying 
ancient  Korea,  or,  which  is  still  more  likely,  to  the  so-called  PaUe- 
A^tic  tribes  of  the  North-Pacific  region;  but  the  whole  ancient  eth- 
nology of  north-eastern  Asia  remains  as  yet  to  be  investigated. 

Under  the  year  26a  a.d.  it  is  on  record  in  the  Annals  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  *  that  the  Su-sh€n  presented  to  the  Court  of  China  a  tribute  of 
a  mixed  lot  of  harness,  altogether  twenty  pieces,  including  amoor  made 
of  leather  or  hide,  of  bone,  and  of  iron,  with  the  addition  of  four  htindred 
sable-skins.*    On  the  iron  armor,  which  was  foreign  to  the  culture  of  the 


Turldston,  nbere  it  is  assuredly  much  older  than  in  Japan. 

>  Compare  Jade,  p.  59.  The  Han  Annals  state  that  the  Yi4oii,  another  name  for 
the  Su-Ghte,  were  fond  of  makins  piratical  raids  in  boats;  the  Wo-tsfl  settled  in  tlte 
north-eastem  part  of  Eorea,  and  bordeiing  in  the  south  on  that  tribe,  "dreaded  it 
GO  much  that  evCTy  summer  they  were  wont  to  hide  in  the  precipitous  caves  until 
winter,  when  navigation  was  imposdble,  at  which  time  they  came  down  to  occupy 
their  settlements"  (B.  H.  Parker,  Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  XVIII, 
1890,  p.  301).  In  the  same  study  of  Parker  (pp.  173  et  seq,)  a  history  of  the  Su-sfata 
wiU  be  found. 

'  San  into  chi,  Wei  chi,  Ch.  4,  p.  13  a  (compare  Totmg  Pao,  1913,  p.  347). 

*  I  am  inclined  to  understand  this  passage  in  the  sense  that  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  armor,  made  entirely  either  of  leather,  or  of  bone,  or  of  iron.  It  ia 
impossible  to  presume  that  bone  was  used  in  connection  with  iron  in  the  makc-tq) 
of  one  and  the  same  suit  of  armor.  The  iron  armor,  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  must 
have  formed  an  individual  tvpe  in  itself,  and  assuredly  one  alien  to  the  culture  of  the 
Stt-shfin,  who,  we  know  witn  certainty,  were  not  acquainted  with  the  technique  of 
metals  for  an  extended  period,  and  availed  themselves  of  fliot  arrowheads.  Before 
going  to  press,  I  notice  from  the  work  of  R.  and  K.  ToKn  (fitudes  archSologiques, 
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Su-^6n,  I  shall  comment  later.  Hide  armor  and  bone  armor  formed 
the  national  harness  of  the  Su-shto,  as  we  may  infer  from  another 
memorable  passage  in  the  Annals  of  the  Tsin  Dynasty '  relating  to  the 
period  365-419  a.d.,  where  the  characteristic  arms  of  the  tribe  are 
enumerated  as  wooden  bows,  stone  crossbows,  hide  and  bone  armor.' 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  do  not  ascribe  bone  armor  to  any 
other  of  the  nimierous  tribes,  with  whom  they  became  familiar  during 
tii^  long  history,  and  whose  culture  they  have  described  to  us.  In  all 
likelihood,  the  term  "bone  armor"  occurs  in  their  records  only  in  those 
two  passages;  and  it  is  not  at  all  ambiguous.  There  is  but  one  thing 
that  can  be  understood  by  it,  —  the  well-known  type  of  bone  armor,  as  it 
still  occurs  among  the  tribes  occupying  the  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific 
on  the  Asiatic  and  American  sides,  particularly  among  the  Chukchi  and 
Eskuno,  and  in  that  region  exclusively.*  The  Eskimo  ivory  plate  armor 
represented  on  Plate  XXIX  will  give  some  idea  of  what  the  Su-sh&i 


Joumaioftkt  CoUegt  of  Science,  Vot  36,  Tok}^,  March  39,  1914,  p.  73),  which  has 
just  reached  me,  ttut  the  two  Japanese  authors  understaad  this  passage  in  exactly 
the  same  sense. 


*  The  question  in  this  passage,  accordingly,  is  of  the  armor,  offensive  and  de- 
fensiye,  possessed  and  made  t>y  the  Su-shfin  in  the  begiDnmg  erf  the  middle  ages.  Hide 
and  bone  armor  are  attribute  to  them,  while  iron  armor  is  not  mentioned.  The 
text  might  be  constmed  to  mean  that  the  Sn-shta  poss^sed  but  a  single  type  U 
armor,  composed  of  both  bone  and  leather;  that  is,  plates  of  bone  la^ed  tog^aei  hy 
means  of  hide  thongs;  bone  armor  is  unthinkable  without  sut^  a  ligament,  but  this 
consideration  need  not  preclude  the  assumption  that  the  Su-shfin  fabricated  also  pure 
hide  armor.  The  ethnographical  fact  that  in  the  culture-area  to  which  this  tribe 
belonged  hide  and  bone  armor  still  occur  side  by  side,  must  be  equally  considered  in 
this  question;  and  for  this  reason  we  ma^  well  understand  the  passage  of  the  Tsin 
Annals  in  the  sense  that  the  Su-ah£n  had  hide  or  leather  armor,  and  bcme  armor.  But 
this  prant  of  view  is  of  minor  importance.  The  same  passage  in  the  Tsin  sku  indicates 
a  tribute  sent  by  the  Su-sbfin  toward  the  end  of  the  period  King-yOan  (260-964)  and 
consisting  of  arrows,  stone  crossbows,  armor,  and  sable-skins.  What  Idnd  of  aimor 
n  this  occasion  is  not  specified ;  but  the  general  word  ;Ha  refers  to  a  hide  armor 


..  „ — , _e  identical  with 

the  Su-shen,  and  the  text  from  which  Klaproth  translated  must  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Ttin  shu  referred  to  above.  The  text  relative  to  the  Yi-lou  inserted  in 
Hou  Han  shu  (Ch.  1 1 5,  p.  a  b)  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  armor,  but  I  am  not 
inclined  to  infer  from  this  silence  that  the  Yi-lou  or  Su-sh6n  lacked  aimor  in  the  Han 
period. 

'As  stated  by  me  in  To»»i  Poo  (1913,  p.  349),  the  plates  of  this  bone  armor 
were  presumably  carved  from  walrus  ivory,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  present 
Eskimo  and  Chukchi  plate  armor.  Dr.  W.  Hough  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  in 
Washiofiton,  to  whom  I  addressed  the  question  as  to  whether  ivory  or  ordinary  bone 
was  utilized  to  a  larger  extent  in  these  pieces  has  been  good  enough  to  write  me  as 
follows:  "The  Eskimo  araior  in  the  Museum  and  such  suits  as  I  have  seen  are 
mcstly  made  of  walrus  ivory,  and  so  far  aa  I  can  remember,  there  are  no  combinations 
of  ivory  and  bone  in  the  same  piece.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fragmentary  parts 
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tribute  armor  was  like.'  The  point  here  at  issue,  then,  is  the  fact  that 
the  entry  of  the  Chinese  annalist,  under  the  year  361,  regarding  the 
presentation  c^  bone  armor  on  the  part  of  the  Su-sh£n,  is  the  earliest 
recorded  reference  to  bone  armor  in  history,  capable  of  throwing  a 
flashlight  on  events  in  the  North-Pacific  culture  area,  so  glaringly  devoid 
of  any  records. 

The  date  263  is  of  far-readiing  consequence.  Certainly,  like  all 
dates  where  inventions  or  culture  ideas  are  involved,  it  is  a  mere  symbol, 
that  requires  a  certain  latitude  in  its  translation.  The  tribute  of  363 
indicates  that  bone  armor  had  been  made  prior  to  that  date  by  the 
Su-shftn,  or  generally  within  the  culture-zone  to  which  they  beloi^ed; 
and  since  compile  inventions  of  such  character  require  time  to  mature, 
and  the  laborious  efforts  d  several  generations,  it  is  justifiable  and 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  beginnings  of  the  invention  go  back  to  a 
far  earlier  period.  Plate  armor  c^  bone  must  therefore  be  infinitely 
older  than  oould  faeret<^ore  be  supposed  from  the  mere  drcumstantial 
evidence  of  present  ge(^raphical  distribution;  and  it  follows  also  that 
the  geographic  area  of  bone  armor  must  have  been  much  more  octended 
in  ancient  times,  and  reached  farther  south  along  the  shores  of  Asia.  In 
other  words,  the  culture  area  under  consideration,  as  it  now  presents 
itself  to  OUT  eyes,  must  have  occupied  a  larger  territory  in  the  times  of 
which  we  speak,  —  a  conclusion  confirmed  to  me  also  by  other  reasons; 
and  the  Su-sh€n  must  have  either  ranged  among  the  representatives  of 
North-Pacific  culture,  or  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  it.  If  as 
early  as  a63  the  Su-sh6n  were  in  possession  of  bone  plate  armor,  this 
type  c^  harness  cannot  be  explained  as  having  been  made  in  imitation 
c^  Japanese  plate  armor  —  for  the  plain  reason  that  Japanese  plate 
armor  was  at  that  time  not  in  existence.  Metal  armor  in  Japan  cannot 
be  pointed  out  bef(a«  the  dose  erf  the  e^htb  century.  Fragments  of 
armor  consisting  of  scales  of  bronze  incrusted  with  gold,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  d  Tokyo,  are  asagned  to  about  the  year  800  a.d.  by 
Bashford  Dean,*  out  great  authority  on  Japanese  armor;  while  fr^- 
ments  of  iron  plate  armor  are  not  older  than  about  1050  and  1 100;  that 

1  The  number  cf  perforatitMis  in  the  olates  is  not  always  siz.  as  in  the  specimen 
iUustrated.  A  laise  nnmber  of  detached  Eskimo  ivorj  plates  in  the  Field  Museum 
(Cat.  No.  34tiS4)  exhibits  on  an  average  twelve  perforations,  two  and  two  being  close 
together.  Kunetimes  a  third  perforation  is  added  to  the  two  in  the  comers,  and  some- 
times  an  additioaal  perforation  is  diill«l  through  the  centre  oi  the  upper  or  lower  side. 
A  very  interestiiu;  specimen  in  our  collection  (Cat.  No.  34,153)  is  a  pair  of  Eskimo 
cuisses  (Ieg-guar£}  of  mastodon  ivory,  16.5  cm  loos,  with  rows  of  perforations 
along  the  top  and  bottom  edges.  These  objects  were  obtained  by  A.  M.  Baber  from 
the  A^tic  Esldmo  on  the  Tchukotsk  Peninsula. 
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is,  they  belot^  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Fujtwara  period  (900-1100). 
Before  this  time,  padded  coats  and  hide  cuirasses  were  the  usual  means 
of  body  protection;  the  latter  sometimes  assumed  the  form  of  scale 
armor,  the  scales  being  cut  out  of  pieces  erf  boiled  leather.' 

The  Chinese  Annals  of  the  Sui  Dynasty,*  in  the  interesting  account 
on  Japan,  state  that  the  Japanese  (Wo)  make  armor  of  varnished  leather 
{tsi  p'i  wet  kia)  and  arrows  of  bone.  At  that  time,  which,  from  the 
standpoint  (rf  Japanese  development,  is  designated  as  the  protohistoric 
or  semihistoric  period,  defenave  armor  cannot  have  played  any  signifi- 
cant r6Ie  in  ancient  Japan,  as  it  is  conspicuously  absent  in  her  two  oldest 
records,  the  Kojiki  (composed  in  712  a.d.)  and  the  Nihongi  (730  a,d.).* 
In  the  year  780  an  order  was  issued  by  the  government  that  leather  ar- 
mor should  be  used,  because  the  land  hitherto  worn  (that  is,  padded 
coats)  was  continually  requirii^  repair.  This  order  permitted,  further, 
the  use  of  iron  instead  of  leather,  and  advised  that  all  armor  should  be 
gradually  changed  to  metal.*  It  is  therefore  clear  that  at  the  time, 
when  our  Su-sh£n  account  of  bone  armor  is  at  stake,  the  Japanese  did 
not  possess  any  metal  or  any  plate  armor,  and  that  it  is  even  question- 
able whether  they  then  availed  themselves  of  defensive  armor  at  all. 
We  are  hence  prompted  to  the  conclusion  that  bone  plate  armor,  being 
at  least  from  m  to  eight  hundred  years  older  than  Japanese  plate  armor, 
cannot  have  been  made  as  a  reproduction  of  the  latter,  and  that  Japan 
cannot  be  made  responsible  for  it.  Thus  the  whole  theory  of  a  con- 
nection of  American  and  Northeast-A^tic  plate  armor  with  Japan 
must  naturally  collapse. 

If  the  opinion  should  be  correct  of  those  who  believe  that  American- 
Aaatic  plate  armor  must  have  been  made  in  imitation  of  a  form  of  iron 

I  Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection  of  Japanese  Armor,  p.  38  (New  York,  1903). 
According  to  W.  Gowland  (The  Dolmens  and  Burial  Mounds  in  Jiqmn.  p.  47, 
Westminster,  1897),  no  bronze  armor  has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  dohneas  of  Jiq>an; 
and  iron  armor,  too,  is  by  no  means  of  very  common  occurrence. 

■  Sai  iku,  Qi.  81,  p.  6  b  (also  Pet  tki,  Ch.  94,  p.  73}.  It  is  itotable  that  the  accomit 
of  Japan  in  the  Annals  of  the  Later  Han  Dynasty  (Ch.  1 15,  p.  5  b)  makes  no  nKotion 
ti  body  armor,  but  points  out  only  the  shield  and  the  use  of  wensive  weapons,  such 
as  spear,  wooden  bow,  and  arrows  with  bamboo  shafts  and  bone  heads.  Arrows  with 
iron  heads  employed  in  Japan  are  first  reported  in  THn  shu  (Ch.  97,  p.  3). 

'  O.  Nachod,  Geschidtte  von  Japan,  Vol.  I,  p.  155  (Gotha,  1906).  But  shields 
are  several  times  mentioned  as  ofFeriius.  The  Annak  of  the  Later  Han  Dynasty, 
as  pointed  out,  confirm  the  existence  01  shields.  Tlte  idea  generally  entertained  Uiat 
J^>an  has  had  a  bronze  and  an  iron  age,  in  my  opinion,  is  ejroneous.  The  bronie 
ana  iron  objects  found  in  the  ancient  graves  have  simply  been  imported  from  the 
mainland,  and  plainly  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  C^unese  maniifacture.  Many 
of  these,  like  metal  mirrors,  certain  helmets  and  others,  have  been  recognised  as  such; 
but  through  ccMnparistm  with  corresponding  Chinese  material,  the  same  can  be  provod 
for  the  rest.  Ancient  bronze  objects  are  ao  scarce  in  Japan  that,  even  granted  th<^ 
were  indigenous,  the  establishment  <rf  a  "bronze  age  would  not  be  justified,  nor  is 
there  in  the  ancient  records  any  positive  evidence  M  the  use  of  bronse. 
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armor,  two  other  theoretical  considerations  could  be  advanced.  There 
remain  the  Chinese  and  the  ancient  Turks  of  Siberia  and  Central  A^; 
and  it  might  be  ai^ed  that  Chinese  or  Siberian  harness  of  iron  plate 
could  have  furnished  a  suitable  model  for  the  Arctic  harness-maker. 
To  such  a  point  of  view,  however,  serious  objections  could  be  raised; 
and  here  again,  first  of  all,  on  purely  historical  grounds.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  iron  in  the  making  of  armor,  as  we  noticed  in  Chapter  III, 
does  not  become  apparent  in  ancient  China  till  as  late  as  the  first  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  its  beginnings  beii^  justly  laid  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
period  c^  the  Later  Han  dynasty  (25-220  a.d.;  see  p.  210),  and  thus  it 
appears  from  inward  evidence.  This  primeval  iron  armor,  in  all 
likelihood,  was  not  yet  a  true  iron  plate  armor,  but  merely  a  hide 
cuirass  reinforced  by  iron  laminas;  rectangular  iron  plates  may  have 
then  existed,  but  the  matter  is  still  problematical.  Even  presuming 
that  iron  plate  armor  mig^t  have  obtained  dtuing  the  epoch  of  the  Later 
Han,  for  which  there  is  as  yet  no  positive  evidence,  we  should  be  forced 
to  infer  that  the  developments  of  the  ancient  Chinese  iron  armor  and 
the  northern  bone  armor,  in  this  case,  have  necessarily  been  contem- 
poraneous events.  The  tribute  of  the  Su-sh6n  bone  armor  in  363 
A.D.  is  separated  from  the  closii^  year  of  tbe  Han  period  in  330  a.d. 
only  by  the  brief  span  of  forty-two  years;  that  is,  the  average  duration 
o£  a  generation.  If,  accordingly,  these  two  developments  should  have 
run  parallel  to  each  other  in  point  of  time  in  two  widely  different  culture 
areas  which  otherwise  had  not  a  single  point  in  common,  the  inference 
would  have  to  be  drawn  that  these  two  developments  have  taken  place 
independently,  and  may  have  each  been  prompted  by  factors  coming 
from  a  different  quarter.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  bone  armor  in  north-eastern  Asia  is  as  old  as,  or 
even  older  than,  any  iron  plate  armor  in  China  or  Korea. 

If  an  outward  impetus  to  the  making  of  bone  armor  in  that  region 
must  be  assumed,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  came  from  Hie  interior 
of  Siberia.'  In  regard  to  ancient  Siberian  armco*,  our  information  is 
^cceedingly  scanty.  Only  traces  of  plates  of  armor  have  been  dis- 
covered in  graves  on  the  Berel,*  and  a  famous  petroglyph  on  the  Yenisei 
depicts  to  us  a  horseman  armed  with  lance  and  mail-clad  (Fig.  35). 
The  long  continuity  of  the  iron  age  in  Siberia  renders  it  impossible  at 

'  For  evidence  see  below,  p.  274. 

'  W.  Raimxiff,  Aus  Sibirien.  Vol.  II,  p.  130.  Also  in  Sibcrio  iron  armor  may 
have  formed  the  exception,  while  hide,  as  tbe  cheaper  material,  always  maJDtained 
its  place.  Marco  Polo  (ed.  of  Vuva  and  Cordibk,  Vol.  I,  p.  260)  says  conceminB 
tbe  Tartar  (that  is,  Mongol)  customs  at  war,  "On  their  backs  they  wear  aimor  of 
cuirbouly  PxHled  leather],  prepared  from  buSalo  and  other  hides,  which  is  very 
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the  present  time  to  fix  a  date  for  these  antiquities  with  any  degree  of 
certainty ;  but  a  general  deduction  may  be  hazarded.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  assuming  that  the  Chinese  derived  their  iroo  armor  from 
Turkish  and  Iranian  peoples, —  first,  because  thdr  knowledge  of  smelt- 
ii^  and  forging  iron  came  from  them ;  and,  second,  because  th^  own 
inventiveness  in  defensive  and  offensive  armor  was  rather  poor,  and  be- 
catise  others  of  their  weapons,  like  swords  and  daggers,  were  adopted 
from  the  same  group  (p.  215).  The  sudden  appearance  of  iron  armor  in 
the  Later  Han  dynasty  speaks  in  favor  of  this  view;  and  as  only  copper 
plate  armor  was  known  in  the  preceding  period  of  the  Former  Han 
dynasty,  it  seems  very  likely  that  iron  armor  among  the  Turkish  tribes 
was  not  much  older  than  in  China.  As  previously  stated,  the  Su-shdn 
sent  iron  armor  along  with  skin  and  bone  armor  to  China,  but  only  the 
latter  two  types  formed  their  national  armor,  according  to  the  later  re- 
port of  the  Annals  of  the  Tsin  Dynasty.  The  occasional  introduction  of 
iron  armor,  consequently,  did  not  suppress  among  them  the  employment 
(A  skin  and  bone  armor;  and  althoi^h  iron  armor  was  known  to  them  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  they  adhered,  for  several  centuries  down- 
ward, to  bone  and  hide,  that  seem  to  have  represented  a  more  efiBcient 
means  of  defence  at  that  time  than  iron  aimor,  the  making  of  which 
must  still  have  been  in  a  primitive  and  experimental  stage.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  oppodtion  to  this  theory  of  a  foreign  influence,  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  the  culture  types  of  north-eastern  Asia,  on  the 
whole,  have  strong  and  pronounced  characteristics  which  have  hardly 
any  parallels  in  the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  world,  and  that  owing  to  geograph- 
ical conditions  the  entire  area  has  remained  purer  and  more  intact  from 
outside  currents  than  any  other  culture  group  in  Asia.  The  profound 
researches  of  Bogoras  and  Jochelson  have  shown  us  that  in  language, 
folk-lore,  reUgion,  and  material  culture,  the  affinities  d  the  Chukchi, 
Koryak,  Yukagir,  and  Kamchadal  go  with  Americans,  not  with  Asiatics. 
In  fact,  Turidsh-Mongol  influence  on  these  tribes  is  exceedingly  small; 
Chinese  influence, if  any.amounts  to  a  minimum;'  and  the  allied  Japa- 

'  WhOe  the  Qunese,  owing  to  political  drcumstances,  were  compar&tiTely  well 
arfy^ainti^  With  the  ttibes  inhabiting  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  the  Amur  region,  their 
knowledge  c^  the  tribes  beyond  has  always  been  very  liinit^.  Their  first  aojuaint- 
ance  with  the  Ainu  dates  from  the  year  659  A.D.,  when  some  members  erf  this  tpbe 
accompanyii^;  a  Japanese  embassy  made  their  appearance  at  the  Court  <d  the 
Emperor  Kao-tsung  (650--683)  d  the  T'an^  dynasty;  they  are  described  on  this 
occasion  as  "tonniug  a.  small  country  on  an  island  in  (jie  ocean,  having  beards  four 
feet  lone,  being  clever  archers,  and  sticking  arrows  through  thrar  hair;  they  have  a 
man  h(^  an  arrow  (according  to  another  reading,  a  vessd)  which  they  use  as  a  tar- 
get at  a  distance  of  ten  paces,  without  missing  their  aim"  (PangMii,  Ch.  330,  p.  11; 
and  Yen  hen  lei  kan,  Ch.  aji,  p.  47).  They  are  called  by  their  Japanese  name 
Yemiski  (Chinese,  Hia-i).  Thia  embassy  is  mentioaed  under  the  same  year  also 
in  the  Japanese  ffihongi  (Aston,  Nihongi,  Vol.  11,  p.  360),  where  it  is  said  that  the 
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nese  influence  is  a  chimera.  Plate  armor,  if  due  in  that  region  to  a 
stimulus  recaved  from  outside,  would  represent  a  somewhat  isolated 
instance  of  historical  contact  in  the  line  of  warfare;*  and  whatever  the 
psychology  of  this  first  stimulus  may  have  been, — I  venture  to  deny 
that  it  ever  operated  in  the  haphazard  and  purely  external  manner 
indicated  by  Ratzel  and  Hough, — a  certain  independent  course  of 
development  in  that  area  cannot  be  absolutdy  denied. 

While  I  am  very  far  from  contesting  that  historical  interrelations 
may  have  been  at  play  in  the  dissemination  of  the  plate  idea  in  north- 
eastern Asia,  I  wish  to  maintain  fra:  the  present  an  attitude  of  reserve 
toward  this  point.  The  downright  failure  of  the  Japanese  hypothecs 
should  put  us  on  our  guard;  and,  the  imitation  theory,  I  confess,  be  it 
formulated  with  reference  to  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  Siberians,  does 
not  strike  me  very  favorably.  Whatever  we  may  now  be  inclined  to 
assume  in  that  direction,  it  will  remain  mere  assumption  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge;  and  it  must  be  upheld  that  no  imitation  theory, 
with  whatever  modifications,  can  be  backed  up  by  certain  facts.  In 
other  words,  the  problem  is  not  yet  susceptible  of  a  definite  solution. 
There  is,  however,  not  only  an  historical,  but  also  a  technical  side  to 
this  question,  and  we  should  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  technical 
point.  We  observe  in  various  culture-groups  that  plate  armw  is  nevCT 
a  primary  type  of  armor,  but  occupies  a  secondary  place  in  point  <^ 


Japanese  took  with  tbem  a  Yemishi  man  and  woman  d  Michinoku  to  show  to  the 
T'ang  Emperor.  In  the  Desoiption  of  the  Tributary  Nations  of  the  Tsing  Dynasty 
(Bvong  Ts'iKg  eki  kung  I'a,  Ch.  3),  publiahed  undo-  the  patronage  of  the  Bn^jeror 
K'ien-hing,  the  Ainu  are  figured  and  briefly  characterized  under  the 'name  K'u-y^. 
This  is  t£e  Gilyak  designation  Kuhi  for  the  Ainu,  identical  with  the  Hvye  of  Du 
HaLDS  (Descriptioa  de  Tempite  de  la  Chine,  Vol.  IV,  p.  15;  compare  also  L.  V. 
SCHKBNCK,  Reisen  und  Foischungen,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  139).  On  some  Chinese  maps 
Saghalin  is  still  designated  as  "  Island  of  K'u-ye."  The  Gilyak  came  to  the  notice  at 
the  Chinese  at  a  very  late  date;  they  do  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  earlier  than  in  the 
St  vitn  hien  I'ung  k'ao  (published  in  1586)  under  the  name  Ki  (or  K't)-ti-mi  (Gil&mi), 
the  name  given  this  people  by  its  Tungusian  neighbors  (compare  A.  Wvlie,  Chinese 
Researches,  pt.  3,  p.  249,  who  alludes  to  this  passage  without  identifying  the  tribe). 
In  the  Chinese  work  previously  quoted,  the  Gilyak  are  pictured  and  described  under 
the  term  Fei-ya-k'a  as  inhabiting  the  country  to  the  extreme  east  o!  the  Sungari, 
the  Uttoral  of  the  ocean,  and  scattered  over  the  islands  (compare  L.  v.  Schrbnck, 
I.  c,  pp.  100-103). 

'  A  very  interestii^  case  was  established  by  Pkanz  Boas  in  his  study  Property 
Marks  of  Alaskan  Eskuno  {American  Aitthropologisl,  1899,  pp.  601-613).  Property 
niarks  are  very  f  re<]ueaUy  used  by  these  tribes  on  weapons  employed  in  hunting  wim 
the  object  of  securing  property- right  in  the  animal  in  whose  body  the  weapon  bearing 
the  n^k  is  foimd.  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  marks  occur  only  amongthe 
Esldnio  tribes  ot  Alaska,  but  are  not  known  from  any  other  Eskimo  tribe.  This 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  form  and  occurrence  of  such  marks  among  the 
north-easteia  tribes  of  Aaa,  suggests  to  Boas  that  this  custom,  like  so  many  other 
peculiarities  ot  Alaskan  E^dmo  life,  ma^  be  due  to  contact  with  Asiatic  tribes. 
This  case  is  veiy  plausible,  and  would  ment  a  more  profound  historical  investigation 
in  connection  with  the  piactice  of  lamga  now  disseminated  throughout  Siberia. 
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time;  it  is  always  preceded  by  plainer  types,  usually  cuirasses  of  bide  or 
cotton,  and  scale  armor.  Cuirasses  of  rtunoceros-skin  were  utilized 
in  China  for  thousands  c^  years,  before  any  metal  harness  became 
known.  In  China  as  well  as  in  Egypt  we  clearly  recognize  the  inter- 
mediary stages  of  hide  and  plate  armor,  the  surface  of  the  hide  bang 
first  rdnforced  by  irregular,  scale-like  metal  pieces  (first  of  copper, 
later  of  iron),  which  gradually  assumed  the  standard  rectangular  plate 
shape;  and  then,  by  removing  the  hide  foundation,  the  pure  metal 
plate  armor  sprang  up  as  a  new  and  independent  type.  The  history  c^ 
defensive  and  offensive  weapons,  moreover,  is  dosdy  interrelated;  the 
eternal  game  of  modem  war  industry  —  first  inventing  bullet-proof 
naval  armor-plates,  and  then  the  bullets  to  pierce  them  —  was  in  full 
swing  even  in  the  stages  of  primitive  life.  The  growing  perfection  of 
metal  weapons  constantly  forced  man  to  devise  new  means  of  increasiag 
the  power  of  his  defensive  armor,  and  this  accounts  for  the  coming  into 
existence  of  ever-varying  new  types,  I  am  certainly  not  competent 
on  any  subject  of  American  ethnology,  and  must  leave  it  to  our  Ameri- 
canists to  reason  out  the  case  for  themselves.  But  this  much  may  be 
said.  Nearly  everywhere  in  North  America,  even  in  the  eastern  area, 
we  generally  find  the  type  of  hide  armor,  the  indigenous  development  of 
which  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Hough  and  cannot  seriously  be  challenged; 
thus  hide  armor  may  have  been  the  oldest  form  of  body  protection  in 
war  also  in  this  region.'  We  meet  there  also  the  intermediary  stages, 
as,  for  instance,  the  wooden  cuirass  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians, 
covered  with  elk-hide,  described  by  Jaues  Teit,*  and  the  application  of 
wooden  slats,  of  reeds,  of  bone  plates  to  the  exterior  or  interior  of  the 
cuirass,  to  strengthen  it  more  efficiently, — the  secondary  development. 
Finally  those  materials  were  exclusively  utilized  in  its  construction, 
leading  up  to  pure  plate  armor  as  a  tertiary  and  ultimate  stage.  No 
fundamental  difference  can  be  found  in  the  employment  of  wood  and 
bone,  or  ivory,  which  simply  present  purely  technical  chaises  of  mate- 
rial; and  American-A^tic  bone  plate  armw,  after  all,  might  be  con- 
ceived as  quite  a  natural  development,  which  may  have  arisen  inde- 
pendently, without  the  contact  of  an  outade  culture.  Its  coming  into 
existence  could  be  ^plained  by  the  trend  of  indigenous  thought  and  the 


'  "The  American  savages  were  acquainted  with  body  annor  when  they  were 
first  encountered.  Wherever  the  elk,  the  moose,  the  hoBaio,  and  other  great  land 
mamma  1b  aboimded,  there  it  was  possible  to  cover  the  body  with  an  impervions  suit 
of  raw-hide"  (O.  T.  Mason,  The  Origins  of  Invention,  p.  390). 

*  The  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia  {Jesup  Norlk  Pacific  Expedition, 
Vol.  II,  p.  365).  See  also  A.  P.  Niblack,  The  Coast  Indiana  of  Southern  Alaska 
{Report  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1888,  pp.  368-370). 
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inventiveness  of  the  aborigines,  which  may  have  resulted  in  a  large 
variety  of  ingenious  anmor  spread  over  an  extensive  area.* 

There  remain  other  considerations  to  be  made  which  woidd  seem  to 
confirm  this  impression.  The  cut,  the  style,  and  the  mode  of  wearing 
armor  in  the  North-Pacific  region  are  different  from  those  in  eastern 
Asia.  The  peculiar  Chukchi  fashion  of  having  the  left  side  covered  up 
and  the  left  arm  and  hand  hidden  in  the  armor,  while  only  the  right  arm 
remains  free  for  action,*  is  a  striking  feature,  which  is  entirely  lacking 
in  any  other  part  of  Asia.  At  any  rate,  I  am  inclined  toward  the  opinion 
that  the  type  of  bone  plate  armor  under  condderation  is  not  exclusively 
due  to  an  impact  (^  foreign  influence.  In  some  form  unknown  to  us  it 
may  have  pre-existed,  before  any  metal  plate  armor  had  readied  the 
Far  East;  while  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  at  some  later  period 
the  regular,  rectangular  shapes  of  the  ivory  plates,  and  the  peculiar 
method  of  lashing  them  together,  may  be  the  outcome  of  an  adaptation 
to  some  imported  model. 

The  memorable  passage  in  the  Chinese  Annals  concerning  the  Su- 
eb&n  may  elucidate  still  another  problem.  Their  gifts  to  China  in  262 
consisted  not  only  of  bone  annor,  but  also  of  iron  armor.  Bogoras  * 
has  shown  that  ancient  iron  armor,  made  of  small  pieces  of  iron  with 
fastenings  of  narrow  leather  strips,  was  imtil  recently  very  common 
among  the  Reindeer  Chukchi;  and  he  makes  it  probable  that  iron  was 
known  among  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  Rtissians.  And  here  the 
Su-sh6n  come  again  to  our  assistance  in  dispelling  the  Japanese  spectre; 
for  the  question  of  the  origin  and  manufacture  of  Chukchi  iron  armor 
suggests  to  Mr.  Bogoras  "a  omnection  with  the  Japanese  which  does 
not  exist  at  present," —  and  which  in  all  probabihty  has  never  existed. 
Mr.  BoGOKAs  is  tumble  to  furnish  any  evidence  for  such  an  alleged  inter- 
course, which  is  certainly  not  proved  by  the  occaaonal  occurrence  of  a 
modem  Japanese  article  of  trade  in  that  region.*    The  facts  in  the  case 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  tliat  the  development  has  actually  and  ob< 
jecUvely  taken  place  that  way,  but  only  wish  to  point  out  that  it  may  be  thus 
construed  in  our  minds. 


■The  Chukchee  (Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  No.  I,  p.  54). 

*Tbe  statement  of  Bogoras  that  the  armor  and  helmet  figured  on  p.  164  are 
Japanese  seems  to  me  to  require  further  proof.  It  rather  conveys  the  impression  of 
being  un- Japanese.  Bogoras  alludes  to  the  advance  of  the  Japanese  to  Kamchatka 
without  ating  sources  in  support  of  this  opinion.  I  presume  he  must  have  had  in 
mind  the  oassa^  of  G.  W.  ^ellek  (Beschreibung  von  dem  Lande  Kamtschatka, 
pp.  3,  349;  saying  that  the  Japanese  were  long  known  as  traders  to  the  inhabitants 
ot  the  littoral  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea  (on  the  Kamchadal  name  of  tbe  Japanese,  see  L.  V. 
ScHRENCK,  I.  c.,  p.  193).  Kamchatka  was  vaguely  known  to  the  Japanese  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  as  we  see  from  Klapkoth's  Apergu  g£n£ral  des  trois  royaumes 
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are  that  the  Japanese  never  have  penetrated  much  beyond  Saghalin 
Island,  where  the  southern  portion  inhabited  by  the  Ainu  was  thdr  main 
field  of  expl(ntation,  while  the  northern  part  remained  a  terra  incognita 
to  them.  The  Japanese  have  ^certed  no  influence  on  the  culture  of  the 
Gilyak  settled  there,*  nor  is  there  any  Japanese  trace  on  the  mainland 
in  the  region  of  the  Amur.  Even  without  such  considerations,  how- 
ever, the  point  of  view  taken  by  Bogoras  in  this  matter  can  no  longert>e 
upheld.  The  fact  that  the  Su-sh6n  possessed  knowledge  of  iron  armor 
in  362  goes  to  prove  that  iron  armor  around  that  time  was  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  North-Padfic  culture-zone.*  Again,  it  must  be  called 
to  mind  that  the  Su-sh6n  iron  armor  cannot  have  been  of  Japanese 
origin,  as  iron  armor  was  not  then  in  existence  in  Japan;  neither  can 
it  be  set  in  ration  with  Chinese  iron  armor,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  Su-shdn  should  have  sent  Chinese  iron  armor  as 
tribute  to  the  Chinese  Court.  Their  tribute  certainly  conasted  of 
curious  and  valuable  objects  which  were  new  and  impressive  to  the 
Chinese.  As  the  Su-sh€n  were  not  able  to  make  iron  armor,  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  technique  of  smelting  and  forging  iron,  they  con- 
sequently must  have  received  it  in  the  channel  of  trade  from  an  iron- 
producing  region,  such  as  we  find  in  ancient  times  in  the  interior 
of  Siberia,  in  Central  Asia,*  and  in  the  beginning  of  our  era  also  in 

(p-  19$.  Paris,  1633).    The  ItAlmen,  the  aodent  Karndiadal.  knew  the  Japanese 


tiaa  of  the  Japanese.  Bat  it  is  albwether  the  simple  qaestioQ  of  a  superficial  troding 
rdatitm  almig  the  coast  by  way  of  the  Kuiiles;  and  tiiere  is  no  trace  of  Japanese 
influence  iriiatever  on  the  culture  of  the  Eamchadal. 

'  LilKwiae  L.  v.  Schbbhck  (Reiaen  uad  Forschongen  im  Amur-Lande,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  570). 

*  This  diapter,  as  it  now  stands,  was  in  substance  written  in  the  autumn  1^  1^13, 
an  abstract  of  it  having  been  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Anthropological 


hwhly  interesting  study  of  R.  and  K.  Toui  (f.  e.,  p.  73),  who  found  in  eastern  Mon- 
gdia  a  metal  (seemingly  iron)  plate  of  an  armor  (4X3.5  cm)  with  four  apertures  in 
the  Icaig  sides.  It  is  correctly  diagnosed  by  the  two  Japanese  authors,  who  remark 
that  such  plates  are  now  dispersea  among  the  ruins  tdt  by  the  Tun^  Hu  ["Eastern 
Hn,"  ajgeneral  Qunese  designation  for  the  populace  of  eastern  Sbena],  especially  in 
the  r^ion  of  the  Shira  Muren.  This  art^BoIogical  discovery  bears  out  the  fact 
that  iron  armor  anciently  did  exist  in  eaEtem  Siberia,  and  that  it  was  of  the  tyi>e  of 
plate  armor.  Thus  the  supposition  is  gaining  ground  that  the  iron  harness  m  the 
poesesdon  of  the  Su-shfin  was  iron  plate  armor,  and  existed  in  that  region  side  by 
side  with  bone  plate  armor.  Messrs.  Torii,  in  this  connection,  remind  us  of  the  fact 
that  the  Wu-huan,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Later  Han  Dynasty,  are  capable  ct 
tnalrinjf  thai  bows  and  arrows,  also  saddlery,  and  turn  out  thdr  own  arms  from 
forged  iron. 

■  It  is  known  that  L.  T.  Schrenck  (J.  c,  V<A.  Ill,  p.  569)  attributes  to  Japanese 
influence  the  knowledge  <rf  iron-f<nging  among  the  Ainu  and  Gilyak.  This  oemg  ea 
aSair  of  recent  origin  is  certainly  not  a  serious  case;  these  tribes  purchase  ' 
pig-imi,  and  work  it  np  into  blades  for  kmres.    Schrenck's  point  of  view  t 
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Korea.'  These  considerations  are  instructive  also  in  that  they  reveal  the 
baselessness  of  what  might  be  stj^ed  "the  Japanese  mirage  of  American 
ethnc^ogy."  Not  only  objects  of  material  culhve  like  plate  armor,  but 
also  motives  of  myth  and  legend,  have  been  traced  from  America  directly 
to  Japan,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  late  Paul  Ehsenseich.*  This  method 
seems  to  me  inadequate  for  historical  reasons.  The  primeval  cultm% 
type  of  Japan,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  comparatively  recent  production, 
very  recent  when  contrasted  with  the  great  centres  of  culture  developed 
on  the  mainland  of  A^,  and  recent  even  in  comparison  with  all  in- 
digenous cultures  found  on  the  American  Continent.  I  mean  to  say 
that  most  phenomena  of  culture,  includve  of  myth  and  religion,  are  by 
far  older  on  this  continent,  and  still  preserved  in  an  older  form,  than  any 
corresponding  phenomena  in  Japanese  culture,  even  if  the  latter  are 
reduced  to  their  oldest  attainable  condition.  The  Kojiki  and  Nihongi, 
the  m^n  text-books  of  Japanese  mythology,  do  not  present  a  pure  source 
of  genuine  Japanese  thought,  but  are  retrospective  records  largely 
written  under  Chinese  and  Korean  influence,  and  echoing  in  a  bewilder- 
ing medley  continental-Asiatic  and  Malayo-Polynesian  traditions. 
But  more  than  that, — it  may  be  safely  stated  at  the  present  time  that 
the  history  of  American  cultures  has  never  had,  and  never  could  have 
had,  any  relation  with  Japan,  which  always  was  beyond  the  pale  of 
American-Asiatic  relations,  and  that  American  ethnology  offers  no 
point  of  contact  with  Japan.  The  threads  of  historical  connection  run- 
ning from  America  into  Asia  do  not  terminate  in  Japan,  but  first  of  all, 
as  far  as  the  times  of  antiquity  are  concerned,  in  a  territory  which  may 
be  defined  as  the  northern  parts  of  modem  Manchuria  and  Korea. 
From  ancient  times  the  varied  population  of  this  region  has  shared  to 
some  extent  in  the  cultural  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  character- 

forgiog  amoiw  the  Gold  on  the  Amur  is  dne  to  the  adjoinine  Manchu-ChineEe,  how- 
ever, is  entire[y  erroneous,  as  this  &rt  doubtless  is  mudi  older  to  that  resion  than  the 
rule  and  influence  ot  the  Manchu,  and  points  decidedly  in  the  direction  ot  the  Turkish 
Yakut.  Many  iron  objects  of  an  ornamental  character  in  use  among  the  Gold  can 
be  plainly  recccniied  as  Yakutan  in  origin,  and  Yakut  are  constantly  Uvine  and  trad- 
ing in  their  midst.  Neither  the  Japanese  nor  the  Chinese  need  be  invoked  to  explain 
iron-forcing  in  eastern  and  nomi-eastem  Siberia,  as  it  is  much  older  in  the  interior 
of  Siberia,  where  there  have  been  at  all  times  bettear  blacksmiths,  forging  better 
iron-work  than  was  ever  turned  out  in  China. 

'  The  Annals  of  the  Later  Han  Dynasty  [Hon  Han  iku,  Ch.  iiS^p.  5  b)  rdate 
that  the  country  Shen-han  in  Korea  produced  iron,  that  tiie  Wei,  Wo  Qapanese) 
and  Ma-han  went  there  to  purchase  it  on  the  marlret,  and  that  iron  was  the  means 
of  barter  in  all  business  transactions.  There  was  no  iron  in  the  country  of  the  Shi- 
wei,  and  they  received  it  from  Korea  in  exchange  for  sable-stdns  (JPm  shi,  Ch.  94, 
p.  9  b).  The  considerable  beds  of  irtm  ore  in  Kang- won  Province  are  still  workedby  the 
natives,  who  scrape  it  up  from  the  surface  of  tiw  ground,  and  smelt  it  in  furnaces  by 
means  of  charcoal  (H.  B.  Hulbbbt,  The  Passing  of  Korea,  p.  374). 

■  Die  Mythen  und  L^enden  dcr  sOdamerikanischen  UrvOlker,  pp.  77  tt  stq. 
(Berlin,  1905). 
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istics  of  the  Nortb-Padfic  culture-province.  It  does  not  suffice  for  the 
study  of  American-Asiatic  relations  to  take  into  con^deration  only  the 
present  ethnological  conditions,  as  has  been  done,  but  the  ancient 
ethnology  of  that  region  must  first  be  reconstracted.  From  this  point, 
the  further  contact,  if  any,  may  be  given,  and  as  our  knowledge  advances, 
may  eventually  be  establi^ed  at  a  future  date  (I  speak  only  hypo- 
thetically)  with  ancient  China  on  the  one  hand,  and  ancient  Siberia  on 
the  other, — relations  which  would  all  refer  to  pre- Japanese  times,  and 
move  outade  of  the  current  of  Japan.  The  early  existence  of  bone 
armor  is  one  of  the  examples  proving  that  this  view  seems  to  be  on  the 
right  track,  and  entitling  us  to  speak  of  an  historic  antiquity  in  North- 
Pacific  culture. 

A  pr^matic  history  of  the  devdopment  of  plate  armor  cannot  yet 
be  written,  as  the  subject  has  not  been  thorot^hly  investigated  by 
specialists  in  the  antiquity  of  western  Asia,  and  as  there  are  doubtless 
many  missing  links  still  unknown  to  us.  Meanwhile  the  following  in- 
dications which  I  have  been  able  to  trace  may  be  welcome. 

In  Assyria,  plate  armor  is  unmistakably  represented  on  monuments 
of  King  Sargon  (b.c.  732-705)  in  connection  with  foot-archers,  whose 
coats  consist  of  six  or  seven  parallel  rows  of  small  rectangular  plates.* 
It  seems  that  in  Assyria  plate  mail  sprang  up  during  that  period,  for 
in  the  reign  of  Salmanassar  II  (b.c.  860-825)  the  bowmen  sculptured  in 
stone  are  frequentiy  clad  with  long  coats  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the 
ankles  and  girdled  below  the  chest,  the  coats  being  covered  with  an 
irr^:ular  checkered  design,  but  not  with  tows  of  rectai^les.'  Further, 
we  find  metal  plate  annor  in  ancient  Egypt;*  there  a  cuirass  of  thickly 
wadded  material  was  covered  with  metal  plates.  It  is  ascribed  to  the 
reign  of  Ramses  II,  who  ruled  in  the  thirteenth  century  B.C. 

Also  the  S^dana  armor  described  by  OHNSfALSCH-RiCHTER  *  — 
consisting  of  bronze  plates,  two  of  which  are  mutually  joined  by  means 


'  Ibid.,  pp.  260,  350. 

■  An  illustrfttdon  of  it  may  be  seen  in  A.  Buian's  Life  in  Andent  Egypt  (p.  545, 
London,  1 894) .  As  a  rule,  the  helmet  and  body  armor  did  not  conast  there  of  metal, 
b^ng  more  probably  made,  as  many  of  the  pictures  seem  to  indicate,  of  Uiickly  wad- 
ded material,  sudi  as  b  worn  even  now  in  uie  Sudan,  and  forms  an  excellent  protec- 
tion. In  rare  instances,  however,  defen^ve  armor  may  have  been  covered  wiUi 
metal  plates.  No  special  investigation  of  this  subject  has  as  yet  been  made  in  r^ard 
to  the  two  culture  zones  of  Assyria  and  Egypt;  but  these  indications,  however  brief, 
will  suffice  to  show  that  plate  armor  must  have  been  widely  distributed  in  ancient 
times,  and  that  a  mere  consideration  of  present  conditions  alone,  as  attempted  by 
Katzel  and  Hough,  cannot  bring  about  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  its  history. 

'  ZeitfcHHfl  far  EthnctogU,  Vol.  XXXI,  1899  (Veriiandlungen,  p.  360). 
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of  hinges,  and  sewed  to  a  foundation  of  linen  or  leather  —  evidently 
belongs  to  this  category. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  question  is  presented  by  a 
number  of  single  bone  plates  of  rectangular  shapes,  found  in  barrows 
about  Popovka  on  the  Sula  in  southeni  Rusaa.  Five  of  such  plates 
are  reproduced  by  £.  H.  Minks.'  As  these  have  perforations  (one, 
two,  or  three)  only  at  the  top  and  base,  we  must  suppose  that  they  were 
sewed  on  to  a  foundation  of  cloth  or  leather;  they  could  not  have  been 
lashed  tc^ether  freely  without  such  a  background,  as  in  the  Chukchi  and 
Eskimo  plate  armors  discussed  above.*  Those  with  pointed  top  and  a 
sii^le  perforation,  having  the  one  side  curved  and  the  other  str^ght, 
formed  the  ends  of  a  plate-row.  This  find  attests  the  fact  that  bone 
plate  armor  anciently  ensted  in  the  western  part  of  the  Old  World 
among  Scythian  tribes;  and  this  case  shows  that  in  r^ard  to  Northeast- 
Asiatic  and  American  bone  plate  armor  we  need  not  resort  to  the  theory 
of  explaining  it  as  an  imitation  of  iron  in  bone.  If  imitation  it  is,  it 
may  have  been  Scythian  (or  Siberian)  bone  armor  (a  single  piece  or 
several),  which  by  trade  found  its  way  to  north-eastern  Asia.  In  the 
territory  of  the  Scythians  we  find  plate  armor  not  only  of  bone  and  horn, 
but  also  of  bronze  and  iron;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  adoption,  on 
the  part  of  the  Scythians,  of  the  Iranian  tactics  of  cataphracti  (p.  aao) 
gave  the  impetiis  to  the  introduction  among  them  of  this  type  of  armor. 
The  rock-carving  of  the  mounted  lancer  on  the  Yenisei  (Fig.  35)  demon-' 
strates  that  plate  armor,  presumably  of  iron,  had  penetrated  into  Siberia 
during  the  iron  age.  I  suspect  the  institution  of  cataphracti  of  bang  ^ 
largely  responsible  for  the  wide  dissemination  of  this  type  of  armor;  it 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  fighting  on  horseback,  and  the  Iranian  mode 
of  tactics,  as  we  saw  in  Ch^ter  III,  ^ipanded  into  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Htms,  to  be  continued  by  the  Turks  (T'u-kue) 
under  the  T'ang  dynasty.  When  tactics  and  cavalry  organization 
qiread  over  the  boundaries  of  Irfin,  the  armature  of  the  cavaliers  was 
necessarily  bound  to  migrate  along  the  same  path. 

The  fresco  paintings  discovered  in  Turkistan  furnish  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  body  armor,  and  particularly  of  plate 
armor.  A.  Stein*  was  the  first  to  correctly  recognize  this  type  of  armor 
in  a  Buddhist  statue  excavated  by  him  at  Dandan-Uiliq.  The  figure, 
standing  over  the  body  of  a  prostrate  foe,  is  clothed  with  a  coat  of  mail 
reaching  below  the  knees  and  elaborately  decorated.    "The  gay  colors 

'  Scythians  and  Greeks,  p.  168  (Cambridge,  1913). 

■  In  these,  perforaticMis  likewise  run  along  the  long  or  vertical  ndes  of  the  platea. 

■  Sand-buried  Rutna  of  Khotan,  p.  373  (London,  1904);  and  Andent  EQwtan, 
Vol  I.  p.  352,  VoL  II.  Plat*  II  (Orford.  1907). 
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oi  the  succesave  rows  of  small  plates  which  form  the  mail,  altematdy 
red-blue  and  red-green,  were  remarkaMy  well  preserved,  and  not  less 
so  all  the  details  of  the  ornaments  which  are  shown  along  the  front  and 
lower  edge  of  the  coat  and  on  the  girdle  around  the  waist.  Even  the 
airatigemrait  of  the  rivets  which  join  the  plates  of  mail,  and  the  folds 
iA  the  garment  protruding  below  the  armor,  are  indicated  with  great 
accuracy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  artist  has  carefully  re- 
produced here  details  of  armor  and  dress,  with  which  he  was  familiar 
from  his  own  times."  ' 

A  rich  material  for  the  study  of  plate  mail  in  the  art  of  Turkistan  is 
offered  by  the  fascinating  work  of  A.  GrOnwedel,*  who  himself  has 
dearly  recognized  and  pointed  out  this  annor  type.'  The  fact  that  the 
plates  are  painted  blue  clearly  proves  that  they  were  wrought  from 
iron.  The  coats  are  tight-fitting,  and  open  in  front;  the  sleeves  are 
likewise  bededced  with  plates,  and  the  shoulders  with  patildrons.  A 
further  example  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  A.  v.  Le  Coq.* 

The  T'ang  period  (618-906)  is  responable  in  China  for  a  far-reaching 
innovation  in  the  line  of  armor,  which  has  persisted  at  least  down  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century, —  the  combination  of  armor  with  the 
military  uniform,  resulting  in  a  complete  armor-costume.  Up  to  that  ■ 
time,  armor  and  garment  had  been  distinct  and  separate  affairs.  The 
andent  hide  harnesses  were  worn  over  the  ordinary  dothing  or  uniform, 
and  were  naturally  put  on  only  when  making  ready  for  battle;  while 


■  The  comparison  made  by  Stein  (Ancient  Khotan,  p.  35a)  between  this  armor 
and  tfiat  on  a  Gandhora  rehef  figured  by  GrOkwkdkl  (Buddhist  Art  of  India, 
p.  96)  b  not  to  the  point.  The  two  suits  of  armor  are  o(  entirely  difierent  types,  the 
former  being  plate  armor;  the  latter,  as  correctly  interpreted  by  GrOnwedel,  scale 
armor.  Stem  did  not  recognize  this  (hfference,  nor  did  V.  A.  Smith  (History  of  Fine 
Art  in  India,  p.  I3a),  who  copied  him  on  this  point.  Among  the  finds  made  by  A. 
Stein  (Ancient  Ehotan,  pp.  374,  411)  at  Niya,  there  is  a  single  piece  of  hard,  green 
leather,  Gh^>ed  and  perforated  v^  much  like  the  metal  plate  of  an  armor.  Stein 
suggests  that  "it  prdtably  bekmged  to  a  scale  armor"  (he  means  plat«  armor),  and 
Uiinks  that  this  surowsition  is  confirmed  by  the  metal  plates  of  an  armor  coming  frmn 
Tibet  (p.  xvi).  "^s  is  possible;  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  an  entire  suit  of 
armor  was  ever  made  in  Turkistan  in  this  manner,  but  that  only  certain  parts  of  an 
armor  suit  were  of  this  technique.  There  would  be  no  sense  in  producing  a  complete 
suit  bjr  means  of  such  separate  leather  lamina;, — a  very  toilsome  and  cumbrous 
process;  any  plain  hide  coat  would  probably  present  a  more  enduring  protection 
than  such  an  a&air.  Indeed,  this  technique  is  Imown  to  us  from  Japan:  thus  a 
shoulderrgnard  believed  to  datefrom  prior  to  1 100  (Basbfokd  Dean,  C^talogueci  the 
Loan  CoUecliMi  of  Japanese  Armor,  Fig.  la  B)  is  made  from  bands  of  laminn  of 
bailed  leather  interiaced  with  rawhide.  Leather  lamina,  of  course,  do  not  present 
any  original  state,  but  are  a  secondary  development,  being  the  outcome  of  an  imita- 
tion of  metal  laminn. 

1  Altbuddhistische  Kultst&tten  in  Chinesisch-Turidstan  (Berlin,  1913). 

>  L.  e.,  p.  301,  and  Figs.  451, 453,  456, 460,  513,  513,  6aS. 

*  Chotscho,  Plate  48  (Berlin,  1913). 
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during  the  inarch  they  were  rolled  up  and  carried. '  Scale,  chain,  ring, 
and  plate  armor  were  all  a  great  burden  on  the  body  owing  to  their 
heavy  weight,  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  mobiUty  of  troops.  The 
reform  is  attributed  to  Ma  Sui,  who  was  president  of  the  Board  of  War 
under  the  Emperor  T'ai-tsung  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and  who  died  in 
796.*  He  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  armor  with  the  costume 
(styled  k'ai  i,  "armor  clothing ")  in  three  grades  difierentiated  according 
to  let^th ;  and  the  soldiers  thus  clad  were  enabled  to  run,  and  to  advance 
comfortably.  The  hdmets  he  made  in  the  form  of  hons.*  This  in- 
novation is  illustrated  by  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Ck'ii  hio  ki,  * 
where  some  new  names  for  the  parts  of  armor  are  given,  derived  from 
the  names  of  clothing.  "The  skirt  attached  to  the  aimor  is  called 
shang  (No.  9734,  "the  clothes  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body");  the 
inner  ade  of  an  armor  is  styled  lei  (No.  6843)  ;*  and  the  coat  o£  the  armor 
(feia  i.  No.  5385)  is  termed  kao  (No.  5949)."  *  The  general  expresaon 
for  dothing,  iskong,  finds  here  application  to  armOT;  the  upper  portion 
of  the  armor  is  directly  styled  *  ("upper  clothing"),  and  the  term  kao 
used  with  reference  to  it  plainly  indicates  that  a  robe  made  of  some 
textile  material  was  worn  over  the  mail  to  cover  it  all  round. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  confirmed  by  the  Wan  kua  ku,^  where,  besides 
cuirasses  and  six  kinds  of  iron  suits,  are  enumerated  armor  made  from 
white  cotton  stuff  (pat  pu  kta),  that  made  of  black  silk  taffeta  (jtsao 
chiian  kia),  and  even  wooden  armor  (mw  kia).' 

'  As  espressly  stated  by  Sim-tse  (see  L.  Gn.B3,  Sun  TcQ  on  the  Art  of  War,  p.  58, 
London,  1910). 

t  GiLBs,  Bif^raphical  [Mctionary,  p.  569. 

•  T'ang  sku,  Ch.  155,  p.  1  b. 

'  Compiled  by  Sa  Kien  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  (Bsktschmkidbs, 
Botanicon  Sinicum,  pt.  i,  p.  143,  No.  76). 

1  CouVBEUR  (p.  473  c)  explains  this  word  as  maillet  d'unt  atiraut. 

•  Ordinarily  "a  quiver,"  but  originally  a  case  to  place  any  arms  in;  henoe  CoU' 
VKBUK  (p.  304  a)  «nMto^^  ie  CHirtuM,  de  6oiKJ*«r,  d«  taKM  (see  p.  176}.  tn  the  above 
case,  the  costume  worn  over  the  armor  is  thus  called,  because,  like  a  case,  it  envelops 
the  armor. 

•  See  above,  p.  196. 

'  Wooden  armor  existed  perhaps  under  the  Later  Han  dynasty,  though  alluded 
to  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  In  the  Chapter  Wit  hing  chi  {Hoti  Han  ska),  ice- 
'  crusts  coveriaf[  trees  ^fnu  pint)  are  likened  to  wooden  armor  (nw  kiai) ;  and  the  com* 
mentaiy  explBineiNai  as  symbolizing  military  armor  (P'n  viht  ^ii/ii,  Ch.  69,  p.  43); 
thus  the  existence  of  wooden  armor  at  that  time  might  be  presupposed  as  being  in- 
strumental in  this  comparison.  "Wooden  armor"  can  be  nothing  but  wooden  slat 
armor,  as  described  by  W.  HoUGB  (Primitive  American  Armor,  1.  c,  pp.  63a,  636) 
among  the  North- American  Indians.  Another  type  is  presented  by  the  wooden  armor 
of  the  Thompson  Indians  described  by  James  Teit  (The  Thompson  Indians  of 
British  Columbia,  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  11,  p.  265)  as  consisting  of 
four  boards  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  two  for  the  front  and  two  for  the  back,  which 
reached  from  the  collar-bone  to  the  hip-bonei  these  boards  were  laced  together  with 
buckskin,  and  the  whole  covered  with  thick  elk-hide;  while  the  same  tribe  rnade  also 
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We  do  not  know  from  the  literary  records  how  the  armor  credited 
to  Ma  Sui  was  constructed  in  detail ;  but  it  was  doubtless  the  foreninner 
of  the  armor-costumes,  as  we  find  them  duly  sanctioned  by  the  emperors 
of  the  Sung,  Ming,  and  Manchu  dynasties;  those,  in  my  opinion,  go  back 
to  types  established  in  the  T'ang  period.  Ma  Sui's  invention  was  a 
coat  of  cotton  or  silk,  the  exterior  or  interior  of  which  was  covered  with 
rows  of  small  iron  or  steel  plates.  Indeed,  plate  mail  is  well  represented 
on  Chinese  clay  statuettes  of  the  T'ang  period,  in  accordance  with  what 
we  find  in  the  art  of  Turldstan.  The  nearest  approach  to  Ma  Sui's 
contrivance  may  be  recognized  in  the  clay  figure  of  a  soldier  (five  of 
these  are  in  our  collection)  on  Plate  XXX.  These  figures  coming  from 
graves  of  Shen-si  Province  are  clad  with  an  ordinary  long-sleeved  coatj 
in  front  and  back,  over  the  chest,  and  along  the  lower  edge,  we  notice  a 
row  of  plates  emergii^.^  Plates,  accordingly,  strengthen  the  front  and 
back  of  the  coat,  and  are  covered  with  the  same  material  as  the  latter 
conasts  of.  The  whole  affair  is  tightly  held  together  by  two  bands 
adorned  with  bosses. 

The  two  clay  figures  on  Plate  XXXI  represent  two  identical  speci- 
mens of  the  same  type  of  warrior,  coming  from  Shen-si  Province.  The 
left  band,  which  is  raised  as  if  brandishing  a  weapon  (spear),  is  unfor- 
tunately broken  off  in  both  pieces.  The  expression  of  lively  motion  and 
the  quality  of  modelling  are  remarkable.  In  the  grim  faces  slightly 
bent  and  turned  sideways,  the  demoniacal  power  of  these  armored 
knigbts  watching  over  the  grave  is  well  represented.  The  helmet- 
mask  is  formed  by  a  bird's  head  with  a  strong  flavor  of  the  Indian 
Garuda;  a  horn  or  crest  in  the  centre  of  the  head  is  broken  off.  The 
well-developed  eyebrows  of  the  bird's  faces  terminate  in  spirals  arrai^ed 
on  the  foreheads;  the  beak  is  strongly  curved;  the  interval  between  the 
eyes  is  filled  with  a  pigment  of  indigo.  The  helmet  covers  the  back  of 
the  head,  nape  and  chin.  A  shawl  is  elegantly  draped  around  the 
shoulders,  and  tied  in  a  knot  over  the  chest,  the  two  round  iron  breast- 
plates bnng  visible  beneath  it.  An  animal  head  is  brought  out  in  relief 
in  the  middle,  apparently  a  metal  clasp  holding  the  two  sheets  of  the 
armor  together.*  An  apron,  a  sort  of  imdivided  braconni^re,  consistit^ 
of  three  horizontal  rows'  of  long,  rectangular  iron  plates  is  worn  over 

coreelcts  from  narrow  strips  of  wood  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness  or  of 
rods,  going  entirely  around  the  body;  the  strips  of  wood  were  placed  vertically,  and 
laced  together  witii  bark  string;  such  vests  were  generally  covered  with  one  or  two 
thicknesses  of  elk-skin. 

'  Compare  Plate  XVIII. 

•  Sheet  armor  is  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 

■  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  clay  statuette  found  by  GkCnwbdel, 
/.  c.  Fig.  460. 
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the  coat  (Plate  XXXI,  Fig.  i);  the  plates  are  distinctly  represented  by 
parallel  rows  of  lines  executed  in  black  ink  and  continued  on  the  back 
(Fig.  4a) ;  the  lines  are  somewhat  rounded  at  the  top,  and  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  real  shape  of  these  armor-plates.  In  Fig.  a  of  the  same  Plate 
these  lines  are  omitted,  or  may  have  been  worn  out. 


1  on  E^mlc  XXXI.  Fl|.  1. 

As  those  two  statuettes  represent  the  typical  armed  warriors  of 
Shen-si  Province,  so  the  pair  on  Plate  XXXII  illustrates  the  character- 
istic types  current  in  Ho-nan,  and  is  for  this  reason  inserted  here,  though 
not  vested  with  plate  armor.  Of  powerful  martial  appearance,  "armed 
at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pie,"  these  heroes  valiantly  lean  on  the  hilts  of 
their  straight  swords  resting  between  their  feet, —  not  dissimilar  to  a 
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mediaeval  Roland.  They  are  protected  by  iron  sheet  armor,'  over 
which  a  jerkin  is  thrown,  two  circular  spaces  being  cut  out  on  the 
thorax,  and  exposing  the  iron  plastrons  or  breastplates.  The  helmet 
envelops  the  occiput,  nape,  and  cheeks,  and  is  held  by  a  broad  leather 
mentonni^re.  The  baggy  trousers  are  fastened  with  garters  over  the 
upper  parts  o£  the  thighs.  Many  of  these  figurines,  as  indicated  by  the 
remains  of  pigments,  must  originally  have  been  well  painted,  the  pig- 
ments being  spread  on  a  background  formed  by  a  thick  coatii^  of  white 
pipe-clay,'  In  the  two  figures  in  question,  judgii^  from  the  traces  of 
pigments,  the  helmet  was  colored  a  crimson-red,  the  face  pink,  the  eye- 
balls black,  and  likewise  the  big  mustache  with  tumed-up  tips;  the 
breastplates  were  vermilion,  and  the  garment  surrounding  them  light 
green.  The  sleeves  on  the  upper  arms  are  still  decorated  with  parallel 
black  stripes;  those  on  the  lower  arms  are  painted  a  crimson  color,  the 
hands  pink.  Geometric  ornaments  that  are  but  partially  preserved  were 
painted  in  red  on  the  portion  of  the  coat  beneath  the  girdle. 

Plate  armor  is  met  also  on  contemporaneous  Chinese  sculpture 
in  stone.  There  is  in  the  Museum's  collection  a  marble  slab  dug  up 
in  the  environment  of  the  dty  of  Hien-yang,  Shen-a  Province 
(Plate  XXXIII).  It  represents  a  mock-gate  which  denoted  the  en- 
trance to  a  tomb.  The  two  door-leaves  countersunk  in  the  slab  are 
divided  by  a  faint  line  in  the  centre,  and  kept  closed  by  means  of  a  bolt 
carved  in  rdief .  On  each  leaf  is  delicately  traced  the  figure  <^  a  guardian 
completely  armored  with  plate  mail,  and  holding  a  sword.  On  the 
lintel  two  phenixes  surrounded  by  rich  foliage  are  chiselled  out  in  flat 
relief. 

Plate  armor  was  officially  adopted  by  the  Sung  dynasty.  In  1134, 
the  Imperial  Armory  had  four  model  pieces  constructed,  which  were 
foimded  on  the  principle  of  the  plate.  The  first  of  these,  an  armor  suit, 
conastedof  1825  plates  (styled  ye,  "leaves,"  written  without  the  classi- 
fier 'metal')  polished  and  burnished  on  both  sides;  the  ^pauU^res 
(pauldrons)  were  protected  on  the  inner  side  by  504  plates;  each  of  these 
plates  weighed  one  fifth  of  an  otmce  plus  six  fin.  The  second,  also  a 
coat,  was  formed  of  333  plates,  each  plate  of  the  weight  of  two-fifths  of 
an  ounce  plus  seven /to.  The  third  piece,  a  lower  garment,  was  com- 
posed of  679  plates  of  the  shape  of  a  tail-feather  of  a  hawk,  each  plate 
weighing  two-fifths  of  an  ounce  plus  five  fin.  The  foiuth  piece  was  a 
helmet  con^sting  of  310  plates,  each  weighing  one-fifth  of  an  ounce 
plus  five/fet;  the  total  weight  of  the  helmet,  inclusive  of  itsappurte- 

'  See  Chapter  VI, 

*  The  same  process  is  applied  to  T'ang  pottery  vessels,  as  will  be  seen  in  Part  II. 
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nances  sheltering  the  nape  and  the  forehead,  amounted  to  one  catty  and 
one  ounce.  The  leather  straps  wound  around  the  head  weighed  five 
catties,  twelve  ounces  and  a  trifle  more  than  a  half.  Each  suit  had  a 
weight  of  forty-nine  catties  and  twelve  ounces.  The  weight  of  an  armor 
naturally  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  individual  wearer;  in  the  army, 
however,  concern  about  the  individual  would  not  be  feasible,  and  would 
incur  heavy  expense  as  weU  as  waste  of  material.  It  was  therefore 
thought  advisable  to  reach  a  compromise,  and  to  standardize  the  weight 
of  the  armor  at  from  forty-five  to  fifty  catties,  with  the  strict  under- 
standing that  in  no  case  should  it  exceed  fifty  catties.' 

In  regard  to  the  Mongols,  we  mentioned  the  employment  of  hide  and 
bide  scale  armor  in  their  annies  (pp.  190,197).  There  are  also  accounts 
to  the  effect  that  plate  mail  was  known  to  them.  In  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean document  regarding  the  Mongols,  written  by  Matthew  Pasis  under 
date  of  1340,  giving  the  first  description  of  this  new  people,  they  are 
describedas"mendressedinox-hides,  armed  with  plates  of  iron,  .  .  . 
their  backs  unprotected,  their  breasts  covered  with  armor;"  thdr 
badcs  remained  unprotected  so  that  they  could  not  flee.*  Williau 
or  RuBRUCK,  travelling  from  1253  to  1255,  makes  us  acquainted  with 
sundry  types  of  armor  in  use  among  the  Mongols, —  the  haubergeon 
(chain  mail),  scale  hide  armor,  and  iron  plate  armor,  the  iron  plates 
being  introduced  from  Persia.'  But  the  Franciscan  Friar  John  of 
Pian  de  Carpine  (or  Latinized,  Piano  Carpini),  who  travelled  to  the 
Court  of  Kuyuk  Khan  (1245-47)  as  ambassador  of  Pope  Innocent  IV, 
is  that  mediaeval  writer  who  has  left  to  us  the  clearest  and  most 
complete  description  of  Mongol  plate  armor.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
the  first  European  author  to  give  any  description  of  Eastern  plate 
armor  at  all.  In  his  "Libellus  historicus"  (Cap.  XVII)  *  he  describes 
the  defensive  armor  of  the  Mongols,  and  states  that  the  upper  part  of 
their  helmet  is  of  iron  or  steel,  while  the  portion  guarding  the  neck  and 
throat  is  of  leather.  Whereas  the  majority  wear  leather  armor,  some 
have  their  harness  completely  wrought  from  iron,  which  is  made  in  the 
following  manner.  They  beat  out  in  large  numbers  thin  iron  laminae 
a  finger  broad  and  a  full  hand  long.  In  each  they  bore  eight  small 
apertures,  through  which  they  pull  three  straight  leather  thoi^s. 
Thereupon  they  arrange  these  lamins  or  plates  one  above  another,  as 

'  See  Sunt  iM<  Ch.  197,  p.  6. 

>  W.  W.  RocKHiLL,  The  Journey  of  William  of  Rubruck,  p.  xv  (London,  1900). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  361.    He  mentioiis  also  iron  caps  from  Persia. 

'  In  tiie  new  edition  oiG.PvLLt,  pp.  B&^8(.StudiitatiamdiJiMoeiaindo^anka. 
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it  were,  asceDding  by  degrees,  and  tie  the  plates  to  the  thongs  mentioned 
by  means  of  other  smalt  and  tender  thongs  drawn  through  the  apertures. 
And  in  the  upper  part  they  fasten  a  single,  small  thong,  doubled  on  each 
dde,  and  sew  it  on  to  another,  that  the  plates  may  be  well  and  tightly 
connected.  Thus  a  uniform  protection  is  effected  by  these  plates,  and 
such-like  armor  Is  made  for  their  horses  as  well  as  for  thdr  men.  It  is 
so  highly  polished  that  a  man  may  mirror  his  face  in  it.  In  regard  to 
shields,  Carpini  observes  that  they  have  them  made  of  wickerware  or 
small  rods  {de  vimimhus  vel  de  virgulis  factum),  but  that  they  carry 
them  only  in  camp  and  when  on  guard  over  the  emperor  and  the 
princes,  and  then  only  at  night.  The  armament  of  the  Mongols  was 
not  uniform;  and  this  complex  and  expenave  structure  of  plate  armor 
was  probably  within  the  reach  of  but  few.  Their  ordinary  armor  was 
a  cuirass  of  boiled-leather  scales.  According  to  Carpini,  the  leather 
was  that  obtained  from  an  ox  or  some  other  animal ;  and  the  scales  were 
a  hand  broad.'  Three  or  four  of  these  were  held  together  by  means  of 
pit<di,  and  connected  with  one  another  by  means  of  cords.  In  double  or 
triple  rows  they  were  laid  around  the  trunk.  The  complete  set  of 
armature  consisted  of  four  parts, — the  front  piece,  reachit^  from  the 
neck  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thighs,  and  well  adapted  to  the  form 
of  the  body;  the  back  protector,  and  an  apron  encompassing  the  back 
and  abdomen;  and  the  brassards  and  cuishes.  The  back  of  the  upper 
arm  was  guarded  by  two  iron  plates  lunged  together. 

The  plate  idea  has  remained  the  ba^c  principle  of  the  officially 
recc^nized  body  armor  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  changes  were  those  of  style  and  ornamentation  only,  while  no  funda- 
mental innovations  were  added  in  the  Ming  and  Manchu  periods.  The 
Statutes  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  {Ta  Ming  kui  tien)  contain  the  following 
r^ulations  relative  to  plate  armor:  "  In  1374  it  was  ordered  that  in- 
stead of  the  threads,  by  means  of  which  the  armor-plates  were  hdd 
together,  leather  thongs  should  be  used.  In  1376  the  General  Staff  was 
ordered  to  make  war-suits  of  cotton  (nt>«n  kua  ckan  i),  and  to  apply  to 
them  four  colors,  —  red,  purple,  dark  blue,  and  yellow;  for  Kiang-si  and 
other  places,  to  make  war-coats  with  different  colors  on  the  exterior  and 
interior,  and  to  cause  the  officers  and  petty  officers  to  change  their 
uniforms  accordingly.  In  1383  orders  were  given  for  harness,  each  set 
to  be  made  as  follows:  for  the  coUetin  (neck-guard)  thirty  plates,  for 
the  body  armor  two  hundred  and  nine  plates,  for  the  plastron  (breast- 
plate) seventeen  plates,  for  the  pauldron  (^paulifere)*  twenty  plates. 

>  Puu.i'5  complete  text  is  followed  here:  this  portdon  is  lacking  in  t^e  former 
editions  of  CarpinL 

*  In  Chinese,  "ann-pit  plates"  (cM  m>  ye). 
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All  these  pieces  are  soaked  with  lime,  and  united  by  means  of  soft, 
tanned  leather  thongs  passing  through  the  perforations  of  the  plates. 
Along  the  maritime  coast  of  Ch6-kiang  and  in  Kuang-tung,  the  guards 
stationed  there  have  to  utilize  black-lacquered  iron  plates  perforated 
and  connected  by  cotton  strings;  for  the  rest,  however,  their  armor  is 
made  in  the  style  of  the  'brilliant  armor'  [ming  kid).'- 

"  In  1435  (tenth  year  of  the  period  Suan-t€)  the  ordinance  was  issued 
that  each  coat  had  to  be  fixed  at  a  length  of  four  feet  and  six  inches,  with 
a  supply  of  two  catties  of  cotton  and  velvet;  for  the  making  of  the 
trousers,  half  a  catty  of  cotton  and  vdvet  should  be  used;  the  wadded 
boots  should  be  from  nine  inches  and  a  half  up  to  one  foot,  or  one  foot 
and  two  inches  long.  Now,  the  regulation  was  provided  to  make  wide 
coats  and  trousers,  and  to  employ  for  these  fine,  closely  woven,  broad, 
and  white  cotton  stufE  dyed  blue,  red,  or  green;  the  sleeves  should  be 
wide  and  long;  and  the  materials  employed,  like  cotton  and  velvet, 
should  be  of  solid  quality.  The  wadded  boots  should  be  fine,  thick,  and 
strong.  In  the  finished  garment  a  written  entry  was  to  be  made  by  the 
government  officers  who  inspect  the  troops  and  examine  their  equip- 
ments; they  shall  enter  the  family  name  and  surname  of  the  tailor,  the 
cost-price,  the  measurements  in  feet  and  inches,  the  we^ht,  the  number 
of  strips  of  cloth  used  in  the  skirts,  with  seal  attached.  At  fixed  terms, 
every  year  before  the  seventh  month,  the  uniforms  were  to  be  furnished. 

"In  the  year  1496  (ninth  year  of  the  period  Htmg-chi  under  the 
Emperor  Hiao-tsung)  it  was  ordered  that  for  the  covers  of  the  armor  * 
thick  and  dark  blue  and  white  cotton  stuS  should  be  employed,  that 
for  the  'armor  with  nails'  {ting  kia)  small  studs  with  lacquered  heads 
should  be  used.  It  was  further  settled  that,  for  each  set  of  a  blue  cotton 
stufi  iron  armor,  iron  to  the  quantity  of  forty  catties  and  eight  ounces 
should  be  required,  and  that  each  set  of  the  finished  armor  should 
weigh  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  catties.  In  1503  order  was  given  that 
the  guards  stationed  in  southern  China  should  exchai^e  thdr  iron 
armor  for  that  made  of  water-buSalo  skin  sewed  tt^ether  by  means 
of  cotton  ropes." 

Figs.  43  and  44  are  here  inserted  to  illustrate  the  conventional 
Chinese  style  of  representing  plate  mail.* 

The  Manchu  dynasty  adopted  the  military  institutions  of  the  Ming 
in  their  entire  range,  and  in  particular  the  defensive  armor,  without 
making  any  new  additions  in  the  line.     Plate  XXXIV  illustrates  a 

'  A  techoicfl]  term  frequently  employed  in  the  Annals;  it  presumably  rrfeis  to 
higUy  varnished  and  polished  plates  of  iron  or  steel. 

*  In  Chinese,  "theface  of  theannor"  (kia  mien). 

*  Compare  note  4  on  p.  343. 
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horseman's  suit  of  armor,  as  it  was  in  vogue  during  the  K'ien-lung  period 
(1736-1795).  It  is  complete  with  leggii^  and  helmet.  The  lower 
garment  is  covered  by  four  parallel  rows  of  very  thin,  light  and  elastic 
steel  laminee  of  rectangular  shape,  9  cm  long  and  1  cm  wide,  rounded  at 
the  upper  end,  perforated  at  tx)th  apex  and  base,  and  sewed  on  to  a 
foundation  of  doth,  the  lower  ends  being  hidden  in  a  fold,  where  they 
are  riveted  by  means  of  studs  with  broad,  gold-plated  heads.  They  are 
not  mutually  joined,  but  one  overlaps  another  to  a  slight  degree.  In 
the  upper  garment  the  steel  plates  are  invisible,  beii^  inserted  as  an 
interlining  (between  the  lining  and  the  silk  on  the  exterior) ,  and  fastened 
by  means  of  rivets,  so  that  their  gilt  heads  appearing  on  the  surface 
indicate  the  hiding-plates  of  the  plates.*  Dragons,  all  together  six, 
rising  from  the  sea  and  standing  erect,  are  embroidered  with  gold  threads 
on  the  front  and  back  of  the  coat,  on  the  two  separate  shoulder-pieces, 
and  on  the  two  side-pieces  underneath  the  arms.  The  casque,  composed 
of  two  steel  sheets  and  surmounted  by  a  black  velvet  plume,  has  chased 
dragons  in  front,  and  is  provided  with  silk  protectors  envelopii^  ocdput, 
neck,  ears,  and  chin. 

The  uniform  of  an  artillery-man  (Plate  XXXV)  consists  of  a  coat, 
lower  garment,  and  pair  of  leggings  of  wadded  black  satin  lined  with 
light-blue  silk,  and  studded  with  gold-plated,  riveted  bosses.  These 
bosses,  of  a  merely  decorative  character,  are  the  survivals  of  the  iron  or 
steel  plates  which,  as  in  the  preceding  harness,  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
interior  of  the  garment  or  are  fastened  to  the  lining.  The  plates  are 
retained  in  this  specimen  only  for  the  protection  of  the  shoulders,  but 
have  a  decorative  rather  than  a  positive  value.  They  are  arranged  in 
rows  of  three,  two  rows  being  in  front  and  two  at  the  back  on  each 


I  It  is  singular  that  the  students  of  plate  armor  have  never  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  China,  althouf;h  it  was  very  dearly  described  as  early  as  by  GsRBnxoN  (in 
Du  Haldk,  Description  of  the  Empire  d  China,  Vol.  H,  p.  340,  London,  1741): 
"All  the  soldiers  who  were  in  the  camp,  headed  by  their  officers,  repaired  to  the 
place  appointed,  armed  with  their  casques  and  cuirasses.  The  Bcnperor  put  on  like- 
wise his  cuirass  and  helmet,  being  accompanied  with  his  eldest  and  third  sons;  but 
this  tatter  was  not  armed,  being  too  young  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  Tartarian  cuirass. 
Thiscuirassconsistsof  two  pieces:  one  is  a  sort  of  under  petticoat  which  is  girt  about 
the  bodv,  and  reaches  below  the  knee  when  they  are  standing,  but  covers  all  their 
limbs  when  tbey  are  on  horseback:  the  other  piece  is  like  the  coats  of  armor  of  the 
ancients,  but  the  sleeves  are  longer,  reaching  to  the  wrist.  The  outside  of  both 
these  pieces  is  of  satin,  for  the  most  part  purple,  embrddered  with  gold,  silver,  and 
silk  of  various  colors.  Next  to  this  satin,  lined  mth  some  pieces  of  tefiety,  are  ham- 
mered plates  of  iron  or  steel,  Snely  burnished,  which  are  placed  like  scales  on  the 
body  of  a  fish,  whence  thOT  probably  took  the  notion.  Each  plate,  which  is  about  an 
inch  and  half  lon^,  and  a  httle  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth,  is  fastened  to  the  satin 
by  two  small  nails,  the  heads,  being  round  and  well  polished,  appearing  without. 
Some  few  put  another  piece  of  taSety  within-side,  which  covers  the  u-on  plates.  These 
cuirasses  have  tUs  conventency  that  they  do  not  derive  the  body  of  the  liberty  of 
turning  and  movii^;  easily;  but  then  they  are  exceeoii^  heavy." 
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shoulder,  and  connected  by  a  broad,  quadrangular  plate  resting  on  the 
shoulder.  Each  lamina  is  of  steel  and  gold-plated,  and  chased  with  a 
four-clawed  dragon  soaring  in  douds.  From  the  lower  ends  of  the 
plate  rows  project  two  gold-plated  arms,  likewise  chased  with  figures 
of  dragons  and  encircling  a  round  metal  plaque  (of  white  copper  or 
tootnague,  with  brass  rim).  A  plaque  of  the  same  material  and  size  is 
fastened  to  the  back.  Such  circular  plaques  are  known  as  hu  sin  king 
(No.  2170),  literally  "mirror  guarding  the  heart;"  that  is,  a  protective 
amulet.  The  helmet  is  identical  with  the  one  previously  mentioned, 
and  heavily  lined  with  quilted  material. 

The  archer's  suit  of  armor  (Plates  XXXVI,  XXXVII)  is  made  of 
black  sUk,  the  interior  bdt^  covered  with  broad  steel  plates,  each  secured 
by  means  of  two  rivets  only,  so  that  the  plates  are  loose  and  movaUe. 
Their  dispo^tion  on  the  shoulders  is  at  variance  with  that  in  the 
preceding  specimen.  There  is  but  one  row  of  three  brass  plates  in 
front  of  each  shoulder,  extending  in  length  as  much  as  the  two  rows  in 
the  previous  armor.  There  are  three  narrow  plates  arranged  side  by 
side  on  the  surface  of  the  shoulders,  and  three  on  the  back  much  shorter 
than  those  in  front.  The  three  rows  covering  dther  shoulder  are  inter- 
laced and  riveted  t(^ther.  Each  of  these  shoulder-plates  is  decorated 
with  two  rampant  dragons  playing  with  a  flamed  ball.  The  coat  is 
embroidered  with  six  dragons  all  together. 

In  iQoi  I  saw  a  very  interesting  and  ancient  suit  of  plate  mail  in 
the  Mahak&la  Temple,  which  is  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  Imperial 
City  of  Peking.  The  suit  is  of  yellow  silk,  to  which  iron  plates  are 
attached  both  outside  and  inside, — those  on  the  exterior  beii^  very  nar- 
row slips,  those  on  the  interior  being  four  times  broader  and  occupying 
the  interval  left  by  the  outside  plates ;  so  that  by  this  alternating  process 
a  complete  plating  is  insured. 

On  Plates  XXXVIII-XL  is  represented  what  may  be  styled  a  parade 
or  ceremonial  armor.  It  is  the  uniform  belonging  to  a  guard-officer  of 
the  first  rank,  detailed  on  duty  in  the  Imperial  Palace.'  These  military 
ofBcers  were  divided  into  seven  ranks,  each  distinguished  by  a  special 
coat  and  heknet,  and  an  equipment  with  appropriate  insignia.  Their 
outfits  are  minutely  described  in  the  State  Handbook  of  the  Manchu 
Dynasty.  The  cut,  the  style,  and  the  main  characteristics  of  body 
armor  are  wdl  preserved  in  this  costume,  which  is  munificently  em- 
broidered with  heavy  gold  thread,  and  studded  with  gilt  bosses.  E>rag- 
ons',  tigers',  and  lions'  heads  are  the  prevailing  motives  of  ornamenta- 
tion.    The  disposition  of  the  shoulder-plates  is  identical  with  that 
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in  the  suit  of  the  artillery-man,  except  that  the  dragons  are  here  em- 
bossed, and  the  clouds  are  treated  in  open-work,  all  metal  pieces  being 
heavily  gilded.  Five  similar  plates  are  suspended  from  the  ends  of  the 
shoulder-pieces. 

The  steel  hehnet  (Plate  XXXIX)  is  a  gaudy  and  elaborate  aSair 
of  admirable  workmanship.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  high  crest  terminat- 
ing in  a  pair  of  eagle-feathers  painted  with  dragons  in  gold,  and  is 
adorned  with  twelve  black  sable-taUs,*  seven  of  which  are  preserved. 
Dragons  are  lavished  on  it,  being  chased  in  the  plated  brass  moimtings, 
or  cut  out  of  the  same  material  in  Ml  figure,  or  represented  in  inlaid 
feather-work.' 

The  bow-case  and  quiver  figured  on  Plate  XL  belong  to  the  accoutre- 
ments of  the  same  ofiicial.  They  are  of  leather,  dressed  with  red  velvet; 
the  upper  comers  and  lower  portion  of  the  bow-case  are  finished  with 
black  leather.  The  metal  fittings,  of  gilt  bronze,  fastened  to  the  centre 
and  comers  of  both  objects,  are  of  very  elegant  forms  and  delicate, 
workman^p.  The  quiver,  in  addition  to  these  ornaments,  is  decorated 
with  three  symbols  meaning  "longevity"  (skou).  The  arrows  are  stuck 
into  the  folds  in  the  interior  formed  by  layers  of  brown  felt. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  (p.  171)  to  the  early  mining  of  iron 
in  Korea,  and  the  barter  carried  on  in  this  metal  from  there  to  the  neigh- 
boring tribes.  Metal  armor  {k'ai  kia)  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kokurye  (Kao-kU-li)  at  an  early  date.  *  The  Annals  of  the 
Sui  Dynasty*  state  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Sinra  in  Korea  that  its 
defensive  and  ofiEensive  armor  is  identical  with  that  of  China,  which 
would  mean  that  Sinra  had  derived  its  armor  from  China.  The  Books 
of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  mention  a  kind  of  armor,  seemingly  peculiar  to 
the  state  of  Pek-tsi  in  Korea,  under  the  name  "armor  of  bright  lustre" 
(kuang  tning  k'at),  which  must  have  been  iron  armor.  Such  a  suit  was 
presented  in  633  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  in  637  iron  armor 
(t'ie  kia),  together  with  carved  axes,  was  sent  as  tribute  to  the  Emperor 
T'ai-tsung.*  Metal  armor  is  alluded  to  likewise  in  the  Annals  of  Korea.* 
When  the  Japanese  plundered  the  royal  palace  of  Kokurye,  in  562, 


>  This  is  the  required  number  according  to  the  offidal  statement. 
'Prom  the  blue  plumes  of  the  kinrfaher,  HaUyo»  smynensii  (in  Chinese, 
fei-ti-ui). 

*  Lians  shu,  Ch.  54,  p.  9  b;  Nan  ski,  Ch.  79,  p.  I  b. 

*  Stii  ika,  Ch.  81,  p.  4  (also  Pei  ihi,  Ch.  94,  p.  7). 

*  T'ang  shu,  Ch.  220,  pp.  4,  7. 


See,  tor  instance,  Ta  tung  ki  nien  (published  at  Shanghai,  1903),  Ch.  I 
The  Koreans  possess  a  considerable  Uterature  on  military  art  (M.  Couban 
graphic  corfeone,  VoL  III,  pp.  63-89). 
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they  obtained  among  other  treasures  two  suits  of  armor.  *  We  have  no 
exact  information  as  to  what  these  ancient  suits  of  armor  were  like, 
and  can  base  our  conclusions  only  on  such  specimens  as  we  find  in 
the  country  at  present.  Among  these  are  some  of  considerable  ^e; 
that  is,  ranging  within  the  time  of  the  last  two  centuries  or  so.  We 
have  two  main  t3'pes  of  harness  from  Korea, — padded  armor*  and 
plate  mail. 

A  very  interesting  specimen  of  the  latter  type  is  in  the  Museum 
collection  (Plates  XLI,  XLII).  It  is  a  rough-looking  coat  of  strong 
twill,  lined  with  blue  cotton,  and  covered  with  hemp  doth  of  loose  texture 
imprinted  all  over  with  charms  by  means  of  wooden  blocks.*  The 
designs  are  eSaced  to  such  a  degree  that  the  details  can  no  longer  be 
reci^nized:  birds'  heads,  floral  designs,  trees,  arabesques,  are  con- 
spicuous; Sanskrit  letters,  which  occur  in  other  specimens,  are  absent. 
The  buttons  in  front  are  of  bone;  the  sides  are  open,  and  provided  with 
rows  of  buttons.  Both  front  and  back  are  strengthened  by  seven  parallel 
rows  of  rectangular  steel  plates  (averaging  10.2  X  7.5  cm),  very  flexible, 
each  coated  on  both  faces  with  a  black  varnish.  The  plates  are  not 
mutually  connected,  but  merely  imbricated, — a  feature  not  yet  ob- 
served in  Chinese  plate  mail.  Each  plate  is  clinched  to  the  cloth 
foimdation  by  means  of  two  rivets  with  flat  heads.  They  are  driven 
through,  and  appear  on  the  exterior  as  big  iron  nail-heads.  A  nianber 
of  plates  have  additional  perforations  that  are  not  utilized,  but  which 
show  that  the  plates  could  have  been  tightly  sewed  on  to  the  back- 
ground had  not  the  wearer  of  this  armor  preferred  to  have  them  loose 
and  movable.    The  shoulders  are  covered  on  the  interior  by  two  rows  of 

'Aston,  Nihongi,  Vol.  II,  p.  86. 

*  A  Korean  aimor  consisting  erf  many  thicknesses  of  ooaiBS  cotton  clotb  is  fieured 
by  W.  Hough  (The  Corean  Ccfiectioas  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Report  V.  S. 
Nat.  Mtu.,  i89i,Pl&teXXVIII,andPrimitiveAniericanAmior,  J.  Cp.  645);  the  sur- 
face of  portions  of  the  coat  is  orinted  with  prayer  formulas  {dMra^l)  in  Sanskrit,  and 
such  are  inscribed  also  on  tne  helmet.  This  practice  seems  to  be  derived  from 
China;  the  helmets  used  by  the  imperial  house  during  the  Manchu  dynasty  were 
chased  with  Sanskrit  characters  (see  Huane  ch'ao  li  k'i  t'u  shi,  Ch.  13,  or  Ta  Ts'inf 
hui  Hen  fu,  Cb.  61).  A  modern  Korean  helmet  is  illustrated  by  E.  Ziuubbhann 
(Koreanische  Kunst,  Hamburg,  no  date,  Plate  VI).  It  is  a  leather  helmet  of  conical 
shape,  suimounted  by  a  bunch  of  borse-hairand  a  metal  ball  in  open-work,  and  adorned 
with  dragons  and  a  hydra  about  to  attack,  wrought  in  gilt  metal;  fur-!ined  ear- 
warmers  covered  with  metal  studs  are  attached  to  it,  &e  whole  style  being  that  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  The  costume  on  Plate  VII,  explained  as  tha  ofBcial  robe  of  a 
minister,  is  in  fact  a  pseudo-armor,  as  shown  by  the  rows  of  metal  bosses  and  the 
two  appliqu^  dragons  playing  with  balls;  it  is  similar  to  the  one  on  our  Plate  XLIIL 
Genemis'  and  sokliers  helmets  are  figured  and  briefly  described  by  P.  H.  Jbnings 
(Korean  Headdresses  in  the  Nation^  Museum,  Smtthsonian  MisixUaneous  CoUtc- 
lions.  Vol.  45,  1904,  pp.  161-163).  Good  specimens  of  these  are  also  in  the  Field 
Museum. 

'  Much  in  the  style  of  Tibetan  cloth  prints  which  are  attached  to  flag-poles  set 
up  on  the  roofs  of  houses  in  order  to  bring  luck  to  the  inmates. 
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plates,  and  are  reinforced  on  the  outside  by  iron  bars,  one  for  either 
shoulder,  each  bar  consisting  of  two  parts  hinged  bother,  so  that  easy 
motion  is  secured.  The  casque  (Plate  XLII)  consists  of  two  sheets  of 
iron  riveted  together,  with  a  projecting  visor  and  frontal  covering  the 
forehead.  The  couvre-nuque  and  the  ear-protectors  attached  to  the 
casque  are  made  from  the  same  hemp  cloth  as  the  harness;  they  are 
likewise  printed  with  designs,  and  stuffed  with  iron  plates,  which  are 
kept  in  place  by  means  of  the  clinches  appearing  on  the  surface.  The 
top  of  the  helmet  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  trident  and  a  tuft  of  red- 
dyed  horse-hair.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Korean  armor  represents 
a  very  primitive  type  of  plate  mail,  and  conveys  to  us  an  excellent  idea 
of  what  the  ancient  Chinese  plate  mail  may  have  been  like.' 

On  Plate  XLIII  is  shown  the  Korean  court  costume  of  a  high  official, 
which  is  a  pseudo-armor  in  imitation  of  Chinese  style.  The  cloak-like 
robe  consists  of  red  cloth  trimmed  with  otter-fiu*,  and  lined  with  light- 
blue  Chinese  silk.  It  is  strewn  with  regular  rows  of  brass  bosses  rep- 
resenting purely  decorative  survivals  or  reminiscences  of  plate  armor. 
Three  globular  buttons  close  the  garment  in  front;  the  two  lower  ones 
are  hidden  under  a  broad  sash  of  figured  blue  silk.  Around  the  neck 
are  laid  twelve  maple-leaves  cut  out  of  brass  and  riveted  to  the  doth 
(in  the  illustration  hidden  by  the  ear-protectors  of  the  helmet).  The 
epaulets  are  adorned  with  full  figures  of  gilt,  embossed  dragons  hunting 
for  the  flamed  jewel;  they  are  worked  in  sections,  which  are  cleverly 
(xnmected  by  hinges,  so  that  the  shoulders  are  not  handicapped  in  any 
motion.  The  hehnet  is  an  elaborate  affair,  composed  of  strong,  com- 
pressed, glazed  leather,  Uned  with  soft  leather.  The  surface  is  divided 
by  means  of  four  metal  bars  into  four  compartments,  two  of  which  are 
each  adorned  with  a  dragon,  the  two  others  each  with  a  phenix  on  the 
wing, — all  of  gilt  bronze.  On  the  sides,  silver  phenixes  filled  with  dark- 
blue  enamel*  are  added.  The  most  interesting  point  concerning  our 
subject  is  the  fact  that  the  ear-muffs  and  nape-guard,  likewise  of  red 
cloth  trimmed  with  otter-fur,  have  thin  copper  plates  concealed  between 
the  outside  material  and  the  lining.  They  are  kept  in  place  by  copper 
nails  with  gilt  heads.    A  quilted  cap  of  blue  silk  is  worn  next  to  the  sloill, 

'  W.  E.  Gurns  (Corea,  the  Hennit  Kingdom,  p.  101}  figures  what  he  calls  "a 
Korean  knight  of  the  sixteenth  century."  I  nave  no  judgment  on  the  autlKntici^ 
and  allied  dating  of  this  illustration,  but  in  itself  it  is  mterestiaK  in  that  the  laminte 
forming  the  plasbon  and  reinfordng  the  sleeves  and  brassards  are  arranged  in  bori- 
lODtal  ^t,  as  usual,  vertical)  position.  "Many  of  their  suits  of  armor,"  Gbiffis 
says,  "were  handsomely  inlaid,  made  of  iron  and  leather,  but  less  flemble  and  more 
vitunerable  than  tJiose  of  the  Japaneee,  which  were  of  interlaced  silk  and  steel  on  a 
background  of  tough  buckskin,  with  sleeves  of  chain  maiL  The  foot-soldiers  on  either 
ade  were  incased  in  a  combination  of  iron  chain  and  plate  armor.' ' 

'  A  process  still  extensively  applied  in  China  to  silver  jewelry. 
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under  this  helmet.  Below,  on  the  same  Plate,  is  illustrated  the  black- 
varnished  wooden  chest  in  which  the  suit  is  stored,  with  a  special 
conical  compartment  for  the  casque.  This  arrangement  is  also  in 
mutation  of  a  Chinese  practice.  Japanese  plate  armor  has  so  frequently 
been  described '  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  subject.  What 
is  important  for  the  purpose  of  our  investigation  is  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  arise  in  Japan  earlier  than  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century;  *  that 
is,  in  the  T'ang  period,  when  it  was  perfectly  known  in  China.  It  is 
therefore  certain  that  the  idea  has  penetrated  into  Japan  from  China 
and  Korea,  whatever  subsequent  developments,  changes,  and  improve- 
ments plate  mail  may  have  imdei^one  in  Japan. 

Armor  composed  of  horizontal  rows  of  small  iron  plates,  presumably 
of  Chinese  origin,  seems  to  occur  occasionally  in  Tibet.  A  specimen 
recently  presented  by  the  Dalai  Lama  to  the  King  of  England  is  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.* 

Looking  backward  at  the  remarkably  wide  distribution  of  plate 
armor,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  this  fact  a  certain  degree  of  histori- 
cal coherence.  This  coherence,  without  any  doubt,  exists  in  the  T'ang 
period  between  Turkistan  and  China  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
China,  Korea,  and  Japan  on  the  other  hand.  But  the  T'ang  epoch  de- 
notes only  the  culminating  point  in  this  development, — that  period  in 
which  we  observe  plate  mail  wrought  to  its  greatest  perfection.  Metal 
plate  mail  is  a  complex  affair  of  difficult  and  refined  technique,  a  down- 
right product  of  higher  civilization,  which  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  conspicuously  absent  amoi^  all  primitive  cultures  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  ancient  Europe.  Certainly  it  did  not  come  into  existence  all  at 
once  as  a  finished  product  of  industry.  It  ran  through  many  experi- 
mental stages,  and  took  time  to  develop  and  to  mature.  The  elegant 
specimens  of  the  T'ang,  granting  the  muscles  free  motion  and  B'ming  at 
aesthetic  qualities,  were  preceded  by  those  of  coarser  and  cruder  work- 
manship; as  we  see,  for  instance,  in  the  Korean  specimen  on  Plates  XLI 
and  XLII.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  probability  in  the  supposition  that 
such  existed,  both  in  China  and  among  t^  Iranian  and  Turkish  tribes  of 

'  First  by  Ph.  H.  v.  Sibbold,  Nippon,  VoL  I,  p.  333. 

'  J.  CoKDBB,  The  Hktory  of  Japanese  Coetume  {TransacUons  Asiatie  Soeitty  af 
Japan,  Vol.  IX,  1S81,  p.  150).  According  to  this  author,  the  employment  of  plates 
and  scales  of  iron  in  ajmor  was  finally  established  as  late  as  the  epoch  TenshO  (1573- 
1593).    See  chiefly  BASHFOkn  Dsak,  Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection  1^  Japanese 

*  It  is  figured  on  Plate  III  of  the  Ethnographical  Guide  published  by  the  British 
Museum.  See  also  A.  Stein,  Ancient  Khotan,  VoL  I,  p.  xvi.  Armor  rf  small  steel 
plates  riveted  on  red  velvet  appears  also  in  Europe  (see,  for  instance,  Bashfdbd 
Dban,  Catalogue  of  European  Arms,  p.  48),  but  this  subject  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  investigation. 
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Central  Asia,  ages  before  the  T'ang,  presumably  as  early  as  the  era  of 
the  Han  (p.  314).  Iranians  surely  were  the  mediators  between  the 
west  and  the  east  in  this  matter,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  acted  in 
the  transmission  of  chain  m^,  caparisons  for  horses, '  and  the  great 
principles  of  cavalry  tactics.  Up  to  this  point  the  territory  is  fairly 
wdl  reconnoitred.  But  thus  far  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  when  and 
how  plate  mail  may  have  arisen  in  Iran,  nor  do  we  positively  know 
whether  it  existed  there  at  all ;  if  it  did,  the  possible  connection  with  the 
plate  mail  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria  remains  a  subject  for  in- 
vestigation. Altogether  the  impression  remains  that  plate  armor,  the 
last  oflEshoots  of  which  we  encounter  in  the  farthest  north-east  comer 
of  Asia  and  the  farthest  north-west  of  America,  took  its  origin  from 
western  Asia.  This  field  is  entirely  beyond  my  competency;  and  it  is 
the  sole  object  of  these  notes  to  point  out  the  existence  of  the  problem, 
and  to  leave  its  final  solution  to  the  ambition  of  others. 

>  See  Chapter  VII. 
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VI.  DEFENSIVE  ARMOR  OF  THE  TANG  PERIOD 

In  the  preceding  notes  we  had  occaaon  to  refer  repeatedly  to  de- 
fensve  armor  of  the  T'ang  period  (61&-906).  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  cuirasses  of  rhinoceros-hide  were  then  still  in 
existence  (p.  189),  and  also  that  those  c^  bu£Falo-hide  then  came  into 
vogue  (p.  163).  Plate  mail  reached  its  climax  at  that  time  (p.  377),  and 
chain  mail  was  introduced  from  Iranian  regions  (p.  346).  The  types  of 
armor  utilized  under  the  T'ai^  must  have  been  of  a  large  vaiiety.  The 
Statutes  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty,  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor  Yuan-tsung 
(713-755),*  enximerate  thirteen  classes  of  armor  manufactured  by  the 
Imperial  Armory  (ivu  k'u) :  ax  of  these  were  of  iron,  and  of  the  types  of 
plate,  scale,  and  chain  armor;  others  were  of  white  stuffs,  black  silk, 
hide,  and  even  of  wood  (p.  276).  How  the  military  uniform  was  then 
combined  with  armor  has  also  been  set  forth  (p.  37  5) .  Besides  the  means 
of  protection  officially  reo^nized  in  the  army,  there  were  other  plain 
and  cheap  contrivances  for  the  use  oi  the  people,  such  as  are  still  com- 
mon in  the  country.  Thus  we  hear  in  the  Annals  of  the  T'ai^  Dynasty 
in  r^ard  to  a  certain  Ch'dng  Klen  that  he  made  defenave  armor  from 
layers  of  felt.*  The  most  curious  armor  of  which  we  read  in  that  period 
was  a  kind  made  from  sheets  of  paper  laid  in  folds,  which  could  not 
be  pierced  by  the  strongest  arrows;  this  invention  is  credited  to  Shang 
Sui-ting. 

Under  the  Sung  dynasty,  paper  armor  was  officially  recognized,  for 
we  hear  that  in  the  year  1040  the  troops  stationed  in  Kiang-nan  and 
Huai-nan  (in  An-hui  Province)  were  ordered  to  fabricate  thirty  thousand 
suits  of  paper  armor,  to  be  distributed  among  the  garrisons  of  Shen-st 
Province.  The  localities  mentioned  are  celebrated  for  thdr  paper 
manufacture,  and  were  accordingly  obliged  to  contribute  to  a  demand 
which  could  not  be  filled  in  Shen-si.  The  Wu  pet  ckt  (Ch.  105,  p.  17) 
of  1631  has  preserved  for  us  an  illustration  of  such  paper  armor 
(Fig.  4s),  arrai^ed  in  triangular  scales  shghtly  rounded  at  the  base. 
These  suits  were  especially  favored  under  the  Ming  in  southern  China 
by  the  soldiers  fightit^  the  Japanese,  who  then  invaded  the  Chinese 
coasts.*    The  favorite  brand  of  paper  for  this  purpose  in  recent  times 

'  See  above,  p.  189. 

■P'Mutfi  y&nfu,  Ch.  40,  p.  86.  In  1286,  accordjog  to  Yitan  M,  the  country 
of  Ma-fa  sent  a  tribute  of  sadiUea,  bridles,  and  felt  armor. 

*  The  same  work  illustrates  also  armor  of  plaited  rattan;  but  it  is  not  known  at 
what  time  this  type  of  armor  sprang  up  in  China. 
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was  the  famed  Korean  paper  highly  prized  in  China  and  Japan  for  its 
toughness  and  durability,  and  forming  part  of  the  annual  tribute  sent 
from  Korea  to  Peking.  In  the  treaty  of  1637,  concluded  after  the 
Maochu  inva^on,  the  figure  was  stipulated  at  five  thousand  rolls  of 
large  and  small  paper.^    A  good  deal  ctf  Korean  paper  was  utilized  by 


Papw  Aimor  (fnm  Wm  ft  Mi. 

the  tailors  of  the  Chinese  metropohs  as  lining  for  the  coats  of  ofiScials 
and  gentlemen.  It  served  also  for  the  covering  of  window-frames.  A 
sewed  wad  of  bom  ten  to  fifteen  thicknesses  of  it  made  a  protective 
armor  for  the  troops.  It  is  said  to  have  resisted  a  moslcet-ball,  but  not 
a  lifle-buUet.* 

>  W.  W.  RocKHUX,  Chiiia's  Interooune  with  Korea,  p.  3$  (Loodon,  1905).  A 
notice  on  Korean  p^wr  is  contiuned  in  the  Wei  lio  (Ch.  13,  p.  I  b). 

'  W.  E.  GuFFis,  Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation,  p.  153  (New  York,  1904).  Paper 
mod  cotton  armor  still  exist  in  soutbem  China.  C^sul  Bsdlob  (quoted  abwe, 
i>.i8o)cfienthe  following  remarlcB  on  thia  aubject:  "Parallel  to  this  altematiiw  ol 
leather  and  wool  in  the  ncwth  was  that  cf  paper  and  ootton  doth  in  the  Boutta  of 
China.  It  Mems  ridicalons  to  call  such  combinations  annor,  and  yet  they  malce  an 
armor  superior  in  many  ifuftntffw;  to  steel.  Thirty  ttiipVnMifg^>  cd  alternate  calico 
and  paper  wiU  i«eiBt  a  pistol  bullet  or  one  from  a  rifle  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards.   A  spearman  wbo  thrusts  his  we^xm  into  a  man  dad  in  this  kind  of  gannent 
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The  most  interesting;  sotirce  for  the  stud^  d  T'ang  defensive  aimor 
is  naturally  (^ered  by  the  clay  figures  and  figurines;  and  these  reveal 
to  us  a  new  style  of  annor,  that  of  sheet  armor,  which  is  thoroughly 
characteristic,  not  <^  the  life,  but  of  the  art,  of  this  period. 

The  type  of  day  image  which  comes  here  into  question  is  of  the  great- 
est interest,  as  it  originated  in  the  ^vaitic  worship  (^  India,  and  be- 
came widely  diffused  over  Tibet,  Turkistan,  China,  and  Japan.  We 
may  in  general  classify  the  manifold  variations  d  this  type  among  the 
so-called  Dharmapala  ("Protectors  of  Religion")t  guardian  deities 
adopted  by  Buddhism,  and  more  specifically  deagnate  it  as  Yama,  the 
God  of  Death,  who  still  plays  such  a  prominent  r61e  in  Tibetan  Lamaism. 
J.  Edeins  >  holds  that  he  may  be  pcnnted  to  as  the  most  remarkable 
examine  ctf  the  influence  of  ICndu  mythology  on  the  popular  mind  ot 
China. 

Among  the  day  figures  of  the  T'ang  period  we  find  two  fundamental 
types  of  this  Hindu  god, —  a  zodmorphic  and  an  anthropomorphic 
form.  The  zoOmorphic  form  is  doubtiess  the  older  one,  and  is  closely 
associated  with  the  Lamaist  representation  oi  Yama  as  Dharmaraja 
("King  of  the  Law"),  figured  with  the  head  c^  a  bull,  and  dancing  on  the 
back  c^  this  animal.*  Old  Ziegenbalg,  who  wrote  in  1713  at  Tran- 
quebar  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  gives  the  following  description  oi 
his  image  as  found  in  southern  India:  "Yama  is  represented  as  being 
quite  blade,  with  a  horrible  face,  and  a  crown  on  his  bead,  and  al> 
together  surrounded  by  fire.  In  his  mouth  he  has  a  lion's  teeth,  and 
in  his  four  hands  he  holds  respectively  a  dub,  ropes,  a  trident,  and  a 
wine-jug,  from  which  he  gives  wine  to  the  dying  to  mitigate  the  bitter- 
ness of  death.  On  the  whole  he  is  adorned  like  the  king,  and  rides  on  a 
black  bufEalo.  The  poets  have  written  many  stories  about  him,  which 
these  heathens  receive  with  undoubted  credence."  ' 

On  Plate  XLIV  we  see  him  modelled  in  clay,  with  most  powerful 

can  aeitber  wound  his  eaemy  nor  extract  his  weapon,  and  if  his  enemy  is  an  archer  or 
is  armed  with  a  long  sword  or  javelin,  he  is  liktdy  ta  lose  his  life  for  his  mischance. 
The  suit  of  a  famous  YOn-nan  bandit  consisted  of  sixty  thicknesses  of  cotton  cloth 
and  paper,  and-  made  him  practicaUy  invulnerable.  These  suits  are  comparatively 
light,  are  very  durable,  and  of  course,  extremely  cheap."  Heavy  quilted  cotton 
annors  are  stul  occasionally  worn  by  Chinese  in  this  country  under  thdr  puTnents, 
when  the  members  ^secret  socieUes  are  on  the  war-path.  The  writer  was  once  shown 
a  wonderful  specimen  in  the  Police  Department  of  New  York,  which  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  the  unfortunate  Chinaman  that  he  was  unable  to  run,  and  was  easily 
Gf^tnred  after  a  shooting-aSair. 

I  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  319  (London,  1893). 

*  Pander  and  GrOnwedkl,  Panthecxi  des  Tschangtscha  Hutuktu,  p.  6a;  QtXts- 
WBDBL,  Mythologie  des  Buddhismus,  pp.  63, 16S,  174. 

*  B.  ZiEGENBALC,  Gencaltwy  of  the  South-Indian  Gods  (translated  into  Bn^ish 
by  G.  J.  Metzgbk),  p.  19a  (Madras,  1869). 
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expression  and  lively  motion,  standing  on  the  body  of  a  eow.'  The 
animal  is  represented  in  the  agony  of  death,  with  wide-open  muzzle 
and  with  its  facial  muscles  distorted,  stretching  forth  its  four  feet.  The 
terrific  god  has  the  head  of  a  bull,  exactly  as  in  the  corresponding  Tlbetaii 
images, — with  two  curved  horns,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  protruding 
eyeballs  painted  blade;  his  mouth  is  wide  agape,  and  shows  the  esopha- 
gus. Palate  and  face  are  coated  with  a  red  p^ment.  Hands  and  feet 
are  provided  with  sharp  e^le-daws.  The  head  is  surrounded  by 
flames.'  A  projecting  crest  is  attached  to  the  spine,  and  there  is  a 
tail  at  the  end  of  it. 

Another  representation  (Plate  XLV),  likewise  with  homed  bull- 
head, shows  him  in  the  same  posture,  standing  over  the  back  of  a  re- 
clining bull,  a  snake  winding  around  Hs  left  aim.  In  another  clay 
figure  (Plate  XLVI)  be  is  dad  with  a  leopard-skin,  and  standing  in  the 
same  attitude  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  but  without  a  bull ;  the  bearded 
face,  though  of  human  traits,  bears  a  grim,  demoniacal  ezpresdon,  and 
is  painted  red,  beard  and  mustache  being  in  black  outlines.  The 
erect  ears  are  animal-Iike,  as  are  the  hands  and  feet;  the  head  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  long,  slightly  twisted  horn,  somewhat  similar  to  that  on  the 
day  figures  of  sphinxes. 

Between  the  ftT^i"ia1  and  the  human  types,  there  is  an  intermediary 
form  with  some  features  borrowed  from  both.  In  Fig.  i  of  Plate  XLVII, 
his  head  is  still  modelled  in  the  style  of  the  bull-faced  Yama,  with  horns 
and  flames,  but  he  is  equipped  with  an  armor  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
human  forms;  and  the  plume  surmounting  his  head-dress  is  identical 
with  the  one  in  the  figures  of  knights  (Fig.  a  of  the  same  Plate).  The 
statuette  on  Plate  XLVIII,  belonging  to  the  same  intermediary  type, 
displays  all  these  features  brought  out  still  more  dearly, — the  two- 
homed  bull-like  head  with  a  certain  assimilation  to  human  traits,  the 
high  plume  and  pommels  of  the  elaborate  head-dress,  animal-heads 
protruding  from  the  sleeves,  breastplates,  an  apron,  and  a  skirt  con- 
sisting of  two  flaps;  thus  he  is  standing  over  the  ^ure  of  a  demon.*  A 
demon  of  exactly  the  same  type  is  modelled  in  the  glazed  statuette  on 
Plate  XLIX.  The  god,  however,  is  here  represented  as  a  purely  human 
form,  a  knight  dothed  with  heavy  armor,  pressing  his  right  hand  cm  his 
hip,  and  rai^g  bis  left.    The  figure,  except  the  head,  is  coated  with 

I  Why  in  thia  pftrticular  case  s  sow,  and  not  as  nsual  a  oow,  is  represented,  I  do 
not  Imow.  The  interpretation  itself  is  indubitable,  the  animal  being  modelled  in  a 
most  natuialistic  style  and  thoroughly  characterised  by  the  anatomy  of  the  head  and 
the  crest  ou  the  skull  and  spine. 

*  Tlie  tips  of  two  of  them  are  broken  off. 

*  Conipare  in  Indian  art  Knbera  standing  on  a  Yaksha  (GbOnwsdel,  Buddhist 
Art  in  India,  p.  40;  and  Mythologie  des  Budohismus,  p.  15]. 
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■oft  lead  ^azes  In  four  oolocs, —  green,  blue,  brown,  and  ydkmiah 
wiate;  the  deoua  is  ^aced  ydknrish  idnte  with  bniwn  hair.  The 
idastton  of  the  langfat's  annor  is  Utie,  the  ctrcnlar  poctiaos  are  wdiit^ 
the  knobs  in  the  centre  are  Unc* 

Besides  the  god  to  the  gaib  of  a  kni^it  traoqjfing  down  a  Agnnn, 
we  meet  again  a  similar  type  of  Icni^  standing  on  the  back  of  a  redin- 
Ing  ban  (Plate  L).*  The  positiofis  of  feet  and  bands  are  qtttte  steieo- 
tTped.  The  right  foot  is  set  on  the  bead  of  the  bull,  the  left  on  its 
crottp;  the  left  arm  is  aldmbo,  and  the  ri|^  hand  is  rused  as  if  thrown 
Ing  a  we^xm  (Plates  LI  and  LIII,  Pig.  t).  Or.  the  left  foot  rests  on 
the  bull's  bead,  the  right  on  its  croap,  irinle  the  left  arm  is  akimbo, 
and  the  right  hand  raised  for  attack  (Plates  LIII.  Fig.  3.  and  LIV). 
It  win  be  noticed  how  the  conventionaHzation  of  this  type  gradual^ 
advances.  Someiriiat  more  artistic  features  adhere  to  the  statoette  on 
Plate  LII.  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  is  glazed  in  three 
cdois, —  green,  brown,  and  yellowish  white;  the  bull  is  lost,  and  may 
be  supplemented  from  the  preceding  ^ure  in  Plate  LI.'  The  buU,  as 
ptcvioasiy  pcrinted  out,  alternates  with  the  demon  (Plate  LIU,  Fig.  a). 
In  Plate  LIV,  Fig.  3,  a  human  body  is  plainly  fashioned;  so  that  in 
Has  case  we  have  the  same  motive  as  in  the  Lamaist  images,  in  whidl 
a  human  corpse  serves  as  basis  for  certain  Tantiik  ddtiea. 

The  flat  miniature  figure  on  Plate  LV  is  very  curious,  in  that  it  is 
cast  from  lead;  it  shows  Yama  in  the  same  pose  as  the  preceding  ones, 
and  standing  on  a  bull.    Finally  we  see  the  ultimate  stage  al  develop- 

'  The  method  of  gfamng  in  the  T^anc  fi^fures  is  veiy  iaterestiiiff!  t^^  idea  mi^c^ 
Ijuig  the  fq^caticMi  oi  glazes,  if  more  than  one  glaze  is  enlistra,  seems  to  centre 
VDoa  the  tendonqr  of  reprodudng  the  colors  of  coatome  or  axmnx.  In  tbe  majotitr 
of  cascn,  probably  in  all  human  figures,  it  is  only  the  costume  which  receives  the  col* 
oradgbiM,  while  bead  and  hands  remain  uncoated.  ia  the  figurines  erf  women  it  is 
sometimes  merdj;  the  central  portion  wtncli  is  glazed,  tbe  dresses  nsoally  being  of 
green  and  brownish-yellow  tinges,  while  the  remaining  portitMt  is  covered  wiu  a 
white  plaster.  Id  the  case  of  monochromes,  *'-t»>  glazmg  as  a  rule  prf-^nH^  to  ^^^ 
wb^flgara. 

*  A  cniioas  anal<^  to  tlus  type  ia  offered  in  European  medionml  art  by  tlw 
brasses  of  English  lords  m  full  armor  standing  on  libe  Dack  of  a  lion  or  another 
■aimal,  and  by  the  monumtoit  of  Count  Otto  IV  of  Hennd>erg,  and  other  German 
rtatues  (for  illustrations  see,  for  example,  Bas&tosd  Dean,  Catalogue  of  European 
Arms  and  Armor,  Figs.  17-^3;  or  Encyclopedia  BriCatmlca,  VoL  I,  p.  387). 

'  A  type  similar  to  this  one  is  figured  on  Plate  XIV  ot  tbe  Catalogue  of  Early 
Qiinese  Pottery,  published  by  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  (London,  191 1),  ozcept 
that  in  this  &f^UK  both  feet  are  straight  on  tbe  same  plane.  Tbe  modeling  of  the 
bead,  tbe  position  of  the  left  arm,  the  annor,  and  the  style  and  oolors  d  the  glaang, 
are  identical  in  both  figures.  The  pose  ot  the  right  onn,  however,  must  have  been 
different  in  our  figure,  in  accordance  with  the  drawn-up  right  foot;  it  doubtless  has 
to  be  supplemented  cofVespondingly  with  the  left  arm  m  tne  figure  on  Plate  XLPC; 
that  is,  the  arm  was  raiJeo,  and  Uie  hand  uther  formed  into  a  clenched  fist,  or  the 
palm  stretched  outward.  Also  in  tlu  specimen  refened  to,  iriiich  is  in  the  possesaod 
cd  Mr.  O.  Bnmorfopoulos  of  London,  tne  face  and  bands  ate  v"^""Hi  while  the  re- 
mainder is  glazed  in  cream,  orange-ytUow,  and  green  odors. 
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ment  in  day  figures  withoat  the  mjrthotogical  attiibutes  d  the  bull  or 
demon;  these  are  purely  armored  knights  <»  guardians.  But  the 
derivation  of  this  type  is  unmistakable.  The  demoniacal  expressioo 
In  the  face  <^  the  tall  figure  (Plate  LVI) —  the  mouth  is  agape,  as  if  ha 
were  rei»e9eated  shouting  —  reveals  his  affinity  with  the  group  of  the 
God  of  Death.  His  style  ot  bair-dressii^  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
figure  on  Plate  L,  and  he  is  annored  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding 
faiu^es.  Such  a  demon-like  creature  is  disclosed  also  by  the  warrior 
on  Plate  LVII,  with  very  elaborate  body  aimor  consisting  at  large  plas- 
tron and  dossiire  of  metal,  connected  by  leather  straps  running  over  the 
shoulders.  It  is  plainly  visible  how  the  two  breastplates  join  tc^ether 
In  the  middle.  He  wears  &  high  collar  and  tumed-up  sleeves,  animal- 
heads  being  brought  out  on  the  upper  arms;  the  waist  is  narrow  and 
tied  by  leatiier  straps,  and  an  apron  of  plate  mail  is  hidden  under  the 
garment. 

Finally  we  come  to  day  figures  which  are  plainly  knights  or  guardians 
annored  cap-A-pU,  without  any  mytholt^cal  reminiscence  (Plates 
LVIII-LX). 

In  Japan,  types  exist  which  are  rdated  to  the  Chinese  day  figures 
already  described.  These  are  of  highly  artistic  qualities,  and  show  ua 
that  in  the  T'ang  period  a  Buddhist  schocd  must  have  flourished,  the 
tradition  of  which  embraced  the  whole  of  eastern  Asia.  Two  examples 
are  here  sdected.  The  one  is  a  clay  figure,  originally  colored,  in  the 
Todai  tem|de  in  Nara,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
(Fig.  46}.*  This  remarkaUe  statue  is  justly  dated  by  the  Japanese  in 
the  eighth  century  (T'ang  period).  Head-dress  and  annor,  as  well  as 
pose  of  hands  and  feet,  closely  agree  with  those  of  the  Chinese  types; 
here  we  observe  that  the  raised  hand  was  indeed  grasping  a  weapon. 
The  Japanese  name  this  ^ure  Dhritarashfra,  one  of  the  four  Maharaja  or 
Lokapala  of  Hindu  mythology  guarding  the  world-mountain  Sument. 
Another  very  similar  statue  (Pig.  47),*  likewise  and  justly  attributed  to 
the  oghth  century,  is  named  VirQpaksha,  the  third  of  the  four  guardians 
of  the  world.  Both  are  posed  on  the  bodies  of  demons.*  The  four 
Lokapala  are  conceived  as  kings  and  heroes,  and  hence  represented  as 

>  The  sketch  is  [«pToduced  from  the  XdUa,  No.  170, 1904. 

*  From  the  Kokha,  No.  4a.  la  the  same  manner  Vsjrapaoi  is  represented  (iCoUo, 
No.  28,  Plate  V). 

'  Tlie  Japanese  identifications  are  doubtless  based  on  oorrect  tisditions,  but  I  am 
not  inclined  to  tnuisfer  these  interpretations  to  the  Chinese  figures  standing  on 
demons  as  those  mentioned  before.  We  noticed  that  in  some  of  these  the  bull>face 
of  Yama  is  still  preserved,  and  that  consequently  this  figure  is  Yama:  hence  we  may 
infer  that  also  ttw  anthropom<xpbic  figures  stiuMine  on  demons  are  derivod  from  the 
BUDS  wpe.  Compare  also  the  four  wood-carved  LokapKia  posed  on  crouching 
demnu  in  KoUa,  No.  165, 1904. 
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armored;  at  the  same  time  they  are  regarded  as  "protectors  of  nJigion" 
(Sanskrit  ti&oniK^>ctia] ,  and  for  this  reason  are  8lK>wn  in  acMralled  terrific 
forms.' 

Analogous  types  of  LokapBla  are  met  in  the  contenqxiraneous  stone 
aculpture  of  China,  for  instance,  in  the  caves  of  I^ing-mfaL*  A  maihle 
relief  (Plate  LXI)  in  the  Museum  collection  shows  an  armored  Virapak- 
sha  leaning  on  a  two-edged  sword,  and  holding  a  miniature  Stapa  (tope) 
in  his  left  band.*  The  armor  is  very  clearly  represented:  the  breast- 
plates tightly  envelop  the  thorax,  and  are  hdd  in  place  by  means  of 
broad  leather  suspenders  running  over  the  shoulders  and  connecting 
with  the  dosadre.  The  metal  buckles  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  plastron 
are  plainly  visible,  and  tongues  are  passed  thxou^  perforations  of  the 
str^>s.  The  ends  of  these  straps  reach  the  centre  of  either  breastplate, 
and  are  strengthened  at  this  spot  by  an  additional  piece  of  leather. 
The  belt  is  a  broad  leather  band  starting  in  a  rosette  &om  the  sternum, 
the  end  being  turned  upward  from  beneath  the  girdle. 

It  is  of  especial  interest  that  amilar  day  figures  representing  Loka- 
p&la  (the  term  is  perhaps  too  narrow,  and  should  rather  be  Dharmapala) 
have  been  discovered  in  Turkistan.*  These  are  likewise  enveloped  by 
suits  of  armor  much  resembling  those  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  clay 
statuettes.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  in  this  case  the  question  is  not 
of  any  national  type  of  armor  which  the  Chinese  applied  to  the  day 
figures,  but  that  this  amuM*  was  already  pecuUar  to  the  latter  when  they 
were  received  in  the  diannd  of  Buddhist  art  and  reproduced  by  the 
potters  of  China.  The  art  displayed  in  the  caves  of  Tun-huang  on  the 
boundary  of  Turkistan  and  China  may  be  made  directly  responable  for 
the  transmission  of  this  particular  tjrpe  from  Turldstaa  to  China;  for 
there  we  find  a  statue  of  a  Dharmapala  standing  on  a  demon,  and  with 
exactly  the  same  characteristics  as  our  Chinese  clay  figures.*  Was  this 
armor  ever  a  living  reality  in  China,  or  did  it  merdy  remain  an  artistic 
motive?  It  b  not  very  likdy  that  it  ever  becaioe  of  any  practical  use 
among  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  described  in  the  official  records  of  the 
T'ang  djmasty;  at  least,  in  the  records  at  our  disposal  no  armor  is 

I  Styled  in  Sanskrit  krodha,  in  opposition  to  cdnio,  the  mild  forms.  A  mild  form 
cf  Yama  seated  on  the  back  of  a  bull  was  painted  d;  the  Buddhist  monlc  Bri,  who  died 
^  935  (reproduction  in  Kokka,  No.  133,  1903). 

*  Chavannss,  MisdoU,  No.  353.  Beddes  the  hero  and  warrior  type  at  LokagllB, 
we  have  in  the  same  period  a  aude  type  dad  only  with  an  apron,  and  with  fine 
modeliing  at  strong,  well-developed  muacles  (tMi.,  Nos.  358,  359).  An  excdlent 
marble  01  the  latter  ^rpe  is  in  the  collection  at  Field  Museum. 

*  St^^ed  in  Cbinew  "King  of  Heaven  lifting  a  Stapa"  (T'o  I'a  fien  woxf). 

*  A.  GkOnwxdbi.,  Altboddhistisdie  Kultst&tten  in  CUnesisch-Torldstan,  p.  aos. 

*  A.  Uatbon,  L'art  booddhique  du  Turlcestaa  wieatal,  p.  5s  if/art  dteoratif, 
1910). 
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described  that  could  fredy  be  recognized  in  it.  Sheet  armor,  indeed, 
was  never  peculiar  to  China,  but  is  plainly  of  western  origin.  Above 
all,  this  type  of  armor,  even  if  it  should  have  sparsely  existed  here  and 
there  in  China  during  the  T'ang,  has  left  no  trace  in  any  later  period; 
it  does  not  survive  in  any  harness  of  the  Ming  and  Manchu  periods;  and 
this  is  a  signal  fact,  as  otherwise  the  T'ang  tradition  in  regard  to  armor 
was  still  alive  in  that  recent  age.  * 

Buddhism,  however,  may  have  inSuenced  Chinese  armature  to  a 
certain  d^ree.  A  peculiar  kind  of  armor  styled  "Uon-annor"  (.nik'ai) 
is  attributed  to  the  T'ang  period.*  The  helmet  and  the  coat  are  roughly 
figured  in  T'u  sku  tsi  ck'ing  (P^.  48) ;  but  only  the  fonner  is  explained 
by  a  note  to  the  effect  that  for  each  single  piece  five  or  six  catties  *  of 

*  In  Ja^m,  however,  spedmem  t£  such  armor,  thoiigh  very  rare,  do  occur. 
Bashpoko  Dsam  (Catalogue  of  Japanese  Armor,  p.  53}  has  figured  one  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  sheet  armor  of  our  clay  statuettes.  It  is  said  to  date  about  1500, 
and  "  tlus  fonn  simulates  the  naked  body  and  is  known  as  the  Haloke-M  (saint's 
breastfJate),  an  Indian  saint  bting  oiten  represented  with  the  body  naked."  This 
term  means  "Buddha's  breastplate  (Holote— Chinese  Fu,  "Buddha"),  and  clearly 
indicates  that  this  armor  was  made  in  imitation  of  tbat  represented  on  Buddhist 
statues.  Among  modem  Indian  armor,  a  very  similar  type  is  still  found  (W.  B<ss- 
TON,  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Indian  Arms,  Plate  XII,  No.  5S7,  and  p.  134).  A 
somewhat  different  type  of  iron  sheet  armor  is  figured  by  W.  Gowland  (The  Dol- 
mens and  Burial  Mounds  in  Japan,  p.  48,  Westminster,  1897;  the  same  also  in 
Vagi  Sbozabuso,  Nihon  Kokogaku,  11,  p.  153.  Tokyo,  1898;  and  N.  G.  Munko, 
Prehistoric  Japan,  pp.  396, 1^17,  Yokohama,  1908).  It  is  likewise  a  harness  composed 
of  plastron  and  dos£i£re  which  are  formed  of  horizontal  plates  of  iron  skilfully  forged 
and  clinched  together  with  iron  rivets.  Gowland  makes  the  interesting  and  correct 
observation  that  both  body  armor  and  helmet  are  entirely  different  in  form  and  con- 
struction from  those  of  historical  times,  but  that  they  agree  very  dosely  with  ^he 
armor  represented  on  the  terra-cotta  figures  called  haniwa.  It  is  very  interesting 
that  the  two  ToBU,  in  the  publication  previously  mentioned  (Etudes  arch^logjquee. 
Journal  CMtge  of  Scieitct,  1914,  p.  73},  fifure  such  a  haniwa  with  the  description 
"cuirasse  de  style  europ^en  trouvie  en  Musashi.  Japon."  The  Japanese  auUiors, 
accordingly,  are  struck  by  the  "European"  character  of  this  armor.  It  is  now 
obvious  that  it  has  reached  the  Bast  by  way  of  Turkistan;  consequently  the  hanimA 
adorned  with  this  style  of  armor  cannot  be  older  than  the  age  of  Uie  T'ajig[  dynasty. 
Again  we  see  ita  this  example  that  the  chronology  of  Japanese  antiquities  is  m  need  of 
revision. 

*  Auoi  (Supplement  k  I'art  militaire  des  Chinois,  iiimoirts  coacernanl  la  Chinois, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  373,  Paris,  17S3)  was  the  first  to  describe  this  armor,  but  from  a  different 
KHuce.  ^miot  styles  it  "cuirass  in  imitation  of  the  skin  of  the  animal  called  ni 
(resembling,  it  is  said,  the  lion)." 

*  The  T'u  sku  tsi  ch'tnf,  deviatiiu  from  its  ordinary  practice,  does  not  state  the 
source  ol  this  passage,  which  is  evidently  not  extracted  from  a  contemporaneous 
record  of  the  T'ang  period,  which,  however,  seems  to  go  back  to  a  tradition  of  that 
time.  The  catty  (««)  of  the  T'ang  period  is  not  identical  mth  the  present  one. 
In  the  Museum  collection  there  is  a  spherical  bronze  weieht  of  the  T'ang  period  (Cat. 
No.  1 16,893)  inlaid  with  ^\d  speckles  and  engraved  with  an  inscription  (the  grooves 
of  the  characters  bein^laid  out  with  gold  foil)  yielding  the  date  673.  The  weight  is 
stated  in  this  inscription  as  being  1  poimd  (catty)  8  ounces,  while  it  is  3  pounds  in 
our  weight.  According  to  the  present  Chinese  standard,  it  weighs  i  pound  11.33 
ounces,  or  37.33  ounces.  Consequently  I  ounce  of  the  T'ang  period  is  equal  to  1.136 
modem  Chmese  ounce,  and  I  pound  of  the  T'ang  period  is  equal  to  18.34  ounces 
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pure  iron  mixed  with  one  catty  of  steel  are  required,  and  that  a  skin 
cut  in  five  layers,  to  the  weight  of  two  catties,  is  laid  around  this  founda- 
tion.* The  term  tti  k'lui  is  not  interpreted  in  this  passage;  but  this 
word  ni  occurs  only  in  the  combination  suan-m,  designating  the  lion. 
We  noticed  above  (p.  376)  that  Ma  Sui  of  the  eighth  century  fashioned 
helmets  in  the  shape  of  hons.  A  hon-hdmet  (swm-m  mou)  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  in  the  possession  of  General  Han  Shi-chung,  who  died 
in  iiji.* 

A  similar  helmet  with  the  same  designation  is  illustrated  also  in  the 
Wu  pei  ch*  *  (Pig.  49) ;  and  the  descriptive  text  there  given  is  identical 
with  that  of  T'u  shu  tsi  ch'tng;  nevertheless  the  illustration  of  the  latter 
is  not  derived  in  this  case  from  that  book,  as  the  knob  of  the  helmet 
and  the  number  of  plate-rows  in  the  attached  coif  of  the  helmet  are 
different,  being  six  in  the  ^'m  shu,  and  five  in  the  Wu  fei  chi.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  triangles  on  the  plates  are  alternately  drawn  point 
upward  or  downward,  and  that  the  T'u  shu  begins  with  points  down- 
ward, the  other  book  with  points  upward:  the  two  sketches  must  there- 
fore come  from  different  sources. 

Still  morecurious  is  the  fact  that  the  Wu  pei  cAt  *  ilhistrates  an  armor 
of  a  different  design  under  the  same  name,  T'ang  ni  k'oi  (Pig.  50) .  WbUe 
the  two  drawings  ^ree  fairly  well  in  the  upper  portions,  the  breast  and 
sleeve  coverings,  they  are  conaderably  at  variance  in  the  middle  and 
lower  parts,  though  notwithstanding  both  evidentiy  represent  the  same 
type  of  armor.  The  cut  of  the  Wu  pei  chi  is  identical  with  the  one 
figured  by  Ahiot;*  and  the  quaint  text  supplied  by  him  is  found  there 
also.  It  runs  thus:  "The  lion-armor  of  the  T'ang.  First,  five  catties 
of  the  '  plant  penetrating  into  the  bones* '  and  three  catties  of  radish- 
seeds  are  mixed  into  a  pap  which  is  placed  in  dear  water  to  the  quantity 
of  a  hundred  catties,  and  boiled  till  it  bubbles  two  hundred  times.  The 
residue  is  removed,  and  five  scales  of  the  pangolin'  are  added;  further, 

'  Several  de^gnationa  for  other  kiitds  of  helmets  ore  added,  and  it  is  further 
said  that  in  the  south  also  old  cotton  is  used  in  their  making. 

*  GiLBS,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  351.  The  passage  alluded  to  above  b  con- 
tained in  the  biography  of  Han  Shi-chmw  m  the  Annals  Si  the  Sun^  Dynasty  {Sung 
shi,  Ch.  364,  p.  6  b).  A  "lioQ-annor"  (shi-ltt  kia)  is  mentioned  m  the  Annab  cd 
the  YOan  Dynasty  ( YSan  ahi,  Ch.  79,  p.  34  b,  K4en-lung  edition). 

*  Ch.  103,  p.  6. 

*  L.  c.  p.  15. 

»  L.  e.,  Plate  XXVUI. 

*  Tom  kH  Woo,  identified  with  MercunaUs  leiocarpa,  an  euphorbiaceous  riant 
(G.  A.  Stuabt,  Chinese  Materia  Medica  revised  from  P.  Porter  ^nith'a  Woric , 
p.363,  Shanghai,  1911). 

'  Cik'twH  than  hia,  the  scaly  ant-eater  (JUanii  letra  dactyh).  The  word  cIi'im* 
■sherewrittenwith  the  character 'river'  (No.  373S)  instead  of  No.  3739.  Thisaaimal 
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three  catties  of  salt  of  Ta-t'ui^,  three  catties  of  saltpetre,  five  ounces  of 
stony  nitre,  and  half  a  catty  of  sal-ammoniac.  This  mixtiire  is  tightly 
shut  up  in  a  kettle,  and  boiled  for  a  day  and  night.  Then  the  kettle 
is  opened,  and  the  mass  is  beaten  with  a  leather  ladle  to  secure  various 
grades  of  thickness,  and  formed  into  the  shapes  of  willow-leaves,  fish- 
scales,  square  leaves,  and  rectangles.  This  armor  has  the  advantage 
of  being  light  in  weight,  and  is  much  employed  in  the  south." 

This  is  apparently  an  aldiemical  recipe  intended  to  produce  a  cut- 
proof  body  protection.  The  ingredients  like  the  scales  of  the  pangolin 
rest  on  sympathetic  notions.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  tmderstood 
with  Amiot  that  the  armcM'  was  manufactured  &tnn  this  substance;  the 
illustrations  show  that  the  question  is  that  of  a  substantia]  metal  plate 
armor,  althot^h  in  the  text  it  is  a  question  of  scales,  and  that  the  metal 
plates  were  covered  with  this  essence.  The  idea  of  rendering  the  wearer 
invulnerable  was  perhaps  responsible  for  the  title  of  "hon-armor;"  and 
this  name,  which  conveys  the  impression  of  a  rendering  of  Sanskrit 
simkavarman,  savors  of  Indian-Buddhist  influence.  Indeed,  on  ex- 
amining closely  the  two  designs  of  this  armor,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  one  represented  in  the  late  Buddhist  art  of 
China  during  the  Ming  period,  especially  in  the  statues  of  Wei-t'o  (Veda) 
and  the  Four  Heavenly  Bongs,  the  guardians  of  the  world  and  armed 
defensors  of  the  Buddhist  religion.  Numerous  specimens  of  these  in 
all  dimenrions,  carved  from  wood  or  cast  in  bronze,  are  in  the  Museum's 
collection;  whatever  their  artistic  and  scientific  interest  may  be,  they 
have  no  value  for  the  study  of  body  armor  which  is  mechanically  copied 
in  various  conventional  and  stereotyped  designs  not  properly  understood 
by  the  artists. 

ia  as  inhabitant  of  Pukien  Province  and  Ponno^  and  has  its  trunk,  limbs,  and  tail 
covered  vith  large,  homy,  imbricated  scales,  whidi  it  elevates  in  rolling  itself  into  a 
ball  when  defending  itadf  against  an  ene:^;  the  scales  are  medidnaUy  em^'" — "" 
(see  J.  H.  Edwakds,  Ckitta  Review,  Vol.  XJtll,  p.  714).    Regarding  the  word 


ball  when  defending  itself  against  an  ene:^;  the  scales  are  medidn^y  employed 

(see  J.  H.  Edwards,  Cftina  Kewjo.  Vol.  XJill.      -  -     "         ■■      •■ 

eoUn"  see  Yui-k  and  Burnbll  (Hobson-Joba       ,  , 

Vocabulatce  des  mots  malays  que  1'  usage  a  introduits  dans  les  Ungues  d'Burope,  p.  I 


'cjin"  see  Yulb  and  Burnbll  (Hobson-Iobson,  p.  66S),  and  A.  Makrs  (Pc 

'      bulair    ■ '  -    • "  -I--  ..  --^---.-. ..." 

!,  I8C 
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VII.  HORSE  ARMOR  AND  CLAY  FIGURES 
OF  HORSES 

Steeds  shielded  with  armor  are  alluded  to  as  early  as  the  5%t  king. 
It  appears  that  horses  harnessed  to  the  war-diariots  were  sometimes 
covered  at  that  period  with  a  means  of  defence,*  which,  judging  from 
the  use  of  the  mad  kioi  (compare  p.  195)  in  this  connection,  seems  to 
have  been  o£  the  type  at  scale  annor,  the  scales  beit^  cut  out  of  thin 
strips  (A  hide  or  leather.  During  the  Ch'un  Ts'iu  period,  the  bcn^es  of 
the  war-chariots  were  likewise  armored.*  This  hoise  armor  of  the 
archaic  epoch  was  a  piain  caparison,  and  widely  different  frtHn  the  com- 
plex and  composite  armor  wbidi,  as  we  know  with  certainty,  existed  in 
the  Mongol  period. 

As  to  metal  armor  for  horses  {ma  k'ai),  we  hear  it  mentioned  tta 
the  first  time  toward  the  end  of  or  shortly  after  the  Han,  in  two  small 
compositions  of  the  famed  usurper  Ts'ao  Ts'ao,  who  died  in  330  a.d., 
and  of  his  son  Ts'ao  Chi  (192-338).  The  latter  says  that  the  ancient 
emperors  bestowed  on  their  servants  certain  kinds  of  armor  st^^ed 
"shining  like  ink"  (mo  kuang)  and  "brilliant  lustre"  (mtng  kuang),  an 
armor  with  double  seat  in  the  trousers,  an  armor  with  rii^  and  cluuns, 
and  a  set  of  horse  metal  armor  (ma  k'ai).  This  pass^e  is  very  sus- 
picious because  of  its  retrospective  character:  the  metal  armor  (.k'ai), 
while  it  existed  at  the  author's  time,  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  days 
td  the  early  emperors;  and  the  word  is  here  used  thrice  consecutively 
with  reference  to  them.    The  "ring  and  chain  armor,"  as  previously 

1  Legob,  Chinese  Classics,  V6L  IV,  pp.  131,  194-  Lbggb  translates  in  the  one 
COM  "the  i±ariot  with  its  team  in  mail,  and  in  the  other  case  "his  mail-covered 
team,"  escplaining  that  the  mail  for  the  horses  was  made  of  thin  plates  of  metal, 
Bcak-like.  This  mterpretation  is  erroneous.  The  same  misoonception  occurs  in 
S.  CoiTTUnjx's  translation  of  the  5W  king  (p.  136),  "les  quatre  chevaux  munis  de 
minces  cuirasses  de  m^tal,"  and  is  adopted  by  Gn.B3  (No.  1734);  while  in  the  other 
passase  Couvreuk  (p.  ^)  is  correct  m  translating  "les  quatre  chevaux  munis  de 
cuirasses,"  provided  cutrassa  is  taken  in  its  literal  sense  of  "hide  armor."  It  is 
impoedUe  to  assume  that  during  a  period  when  metal  annor  for  the  protection  of  the 
human  body  was  entirely  unknown,  it  should  have  been  uttUzed  in  guarding  a  horse. 
Man  of  that  age  could  conceive  and  employ  no  other  anoor  for  his  horse  than 
tcx  himself;  and  since  he  was  acquainted  only  with  plain  hide  armor  and  hide  scale 
armor,  these  two  types  must  have  served  likewise  for  the  htwse,  the  term  kiai  being 
in  favor  of  scale  annor.  The  translations  (A  the  two  passaws  d  Shi  kint  have  to  be 
corrected  accordingly.  Tbefrontletsontbeforeheadsof  thehorses(yiii»,No.i3.883), 
once  mentioned  in  Shi  kutg  (Lbggb,  Chinese  Classics,  VoL  IV,  p.  547)  and  once  in 
Tio  ekuan,  did  not  form  part  of  an  armor,  but  were  metal  omamente  which  served  for 
purdy  decorative  purposes,  and  emitted  pleasing  sounds  when  the  aiumal  moved. 

*  LKoam,  I.  c,  VoL  V,  p.  345. 
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pointed  out  (p.  174),  is  an  isdated  instance  in  this  period,  and  smacks 
iA  anachrausm.  For  this  reason  also  the  metal  horse  mail  must  be 
looked  upon  with  diffidence,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  attribute  much 
importance  to  this  text. 


PlO.  Bl. 
t.  CUr  Planre  la  CoOectlm  of  Mr.  O. 
London  (tf ts  BnrUnaloa  PIm  Aiti  Qob.  BihlUtlaa  of  Buty  Chlnw 
PotWry,  Plato  iv). 


In  519  A.D.,  A-na-kuai,  the  King  of  the  Juan-juan,*  presented  to  the 
Empentf  Su-tsung  of  the  Wei  dynasty  one  set  of  fine  and  brilliant* 
mail  complete  for  man  and  horse  (jSn  ma  k'oi),  and  six  sets  ctf  iron  maH 
for  man  and  horse.* 

Caparisoned  war-horses  are  repeatedly  mentitmed  in  the  Histcuy  d 

>  He  committed  snidde  in  553,  after  faaving  been  vanquished  by  the^Tui^ 
(HntTB,  Nacbworte  enr  Inschrift  des  Tonjnkuk,  p.  110), 

*  Tliis  attribute  is  tnvariabljr  nsed  with  icf  ecence  to  iroa  annor  with  vamiahed 
or  pohshed  plates. 

•  Pri  shi,  Ch.  98,  p.  6. 
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the  T'ang  Dynasty.  The  rebel  Kao  K'ai-tao,  who  conquwed  YQ-yang 
in  6i8  and  styled  himself  Prince  of  Yen,  for  example,  mas  in  possesion 
of  several  thousand  mail-dad  horses  and  ten  thousand  men.  ^  Among 
the  types  of  armor  officially  established  by  the  T'ang  dynasty  we  find 
also  "horse  cuirasses"  (ma  kia);  and  a  charger  caparisoned  in  this 
manner  appears  in  a  contemporaneous  day  figure  (Pig.  51)  coated  with 
a  yellow  ^aze.  The  armor  covers  the  war-horse  almost  down  to  its 
knees ;  and  as  it  appears  as  a  solid  mass  without  any  divisions,  it  may  be 
one  of  hide  (also  the  rider  apparently  wears  a  hide  armor) ;  it  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  hide  is  merely  the  exterior  cover,  and  is  placed  over  an 
armor  of  solid  plate  mail  indicated  by  the  row  of  lamins  along  the  lower 
edge.* 

Under  the  Sung  dynasty  the  horses  recdved  facial  masks  of  copper.* 
Accordii^  to  Ts'e  fu  yiian  kuei,  Chang  Yen-tsfi,  Governor  of  King- 
chou,*  presented  in  943,  oa  his  arrival  at  the  c£qntal,in  order  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  favors  received,  nine  horses,  and  again  fifty  horses  to- 
gether with  silver  saddles  and  bridles,  and  iron  armor  for  the  protection 
of  the  faces  al  horses  and  men;  at  a  later  date  he  presented  fifty 
horses  with  gold  saddles  and  bridles,  with  complete  armor  for  the 
horses  and  men. 

The  furniture  of  the  horses  of  the  Mongols  is  described  by  the 
Franciscan  Piano  Carpini  in  1346.'  It  was  of  two  kinds, —  iron  plate 
mail,  as  described  in  Chapter  V,  and  leather  scale  armor.  The  latter 
consisted  (£  five  parts, —  the  body  armor  in  two  halves  extending  frcnn 
the  head  to  the  tail,  and  fastened  to  the  saddle,  a  protecticm  for  the 
croup,  a  neck-guard,  a  breastplate  reaching  down  to  the  knees,  and  an 
iron  lamina  on  the  forehead  (being  the  chanfrin). 

In  another  passage  the  same  writer  says  that  many  of  the  horses  d. 
Kuyuk  had  bits,  breastplates,  saddles,  and  cruppers,  quite  twenty  marks' 
worth  of  gold.*  The  Armenian  historian  Haithon  states  that  the  horses 
of  the  Mongols,  Uke  their  riders,  were  dotbed  with  leather  armor.' 

Interesting  illustrations  depicting  the  single  pieces  making  the  com- 
plete furniture  of  the  horse  are  preserved  in  the  Wu  pel  chi  (Figs.  52-54) 

'  Tant  shu,  Ch.  86,  p.  4  b. 

■  Also  amoi^  the  Mtwhnls  the  hoises  were  first  covered  with  mail,  over  which 
was  put  a  decorated  quilt  (see  H.  Blochhann,  Ain  I  Akbari,  Vol.  I,  V\a.t»  XIV,  and 
the  explanatioii  on  p.  n). 

*  Sunt  'H  Ch'  197.  p.  3- 

*  In  Kan-su  Proviiice  CPutfmb,  Cities  and  Towns  of  China,  3d  ed..  No.  itia). 

*  Edition  of  G.  PcllC,  p.  87  {Studi  itaiiani  di  fiMo^  indo-tranica,  Vcd.  IX, 
I'i'diB,  1913).    This  passage  is  lacldng  in  the  former  editions  ot  Coipini. 

*  W.  W.  RocKHOX,  The  Journey  of  William  of  Rubrucic,  p.  30. 

'  G.  ALxmnAN,  Die  Mongolea  und  ihre  Eroberungen,  p.  81  (Berlin,  1911). 
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of i62i,wherenodescriptionof them,however,isgiven.  Thearmorparts 
for  the  croup,  neck,  breast,  and  trunk,  conast  of  plate  mail ;  they  represent 
the  tradition  of  the  Ming  period,  and  may  be  identical  with  those  of  the 
Yuan.  It  is  not  known  to  me  whether  horse  armature  was  still  employed 
under  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Fig.  55  is  here  inserted  after  ClBOT;  from 
what  Chinese  source  this  illustration  is  derived  I  do  not  know.    It  is 


ChlMM  Sketch  flf  CvulM>Md  KOTM  (fnimL.  P.  Qbot,  Lsttn  nu  1m  cuwMnt 
chisod,  BruueU,  ITTB). 

interesting  as  showing  a  horse  with  complete  equipment, — a  facial  mask 
or  frontal  with  chanfrin  of  scale  armor,  neck  and  shoulder  guards  of 
plate  mail,  and  a  chabraque  envdoping  the  trunk. 

From  what  has  been  set  fcnth  above  in  regard  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Iran  and  China,  it  appears  also  that  Chinese  horse  mail  might 
have  been  infuenced  from  the  same  direction.  This  influence  is  very 
probable ;  but  the  discussion  of  this  matter  may  be  left  for  the  present,  as 
it  is  preferable  to  wait  until  a  thorough  investigatimi  of  Iranian  horse 
maU  has  been  made  by  a  competent  specialist;  ample  material  for  such 
study  is  particularly  furnished  by  the  Peraan  miniatures.' 

'  la  an  Qhinunatcd  moauscnpt  ol  the  Shah-nOmeb  preserved  in  the  Ro^  Li- 
brary d  Munich,  and  representuiK  the  costume  and  arms  d  the  Perdans  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  according  to  Sgerton,  the  combatants  geaerally  wear  cooical 
helmets  with  solid  guards  over  the  neck  and  ears.  The  horses  as  well  as  their  riders 
have  a  complete  covering  of  mail  with  alternate  rows  of  ^d  and  silver  scales  (W. 
EoBRTON,  111,  Handbook  of  Indian  Anns,  p.  143).  In  ancient  India,  elephants  and 
horses  were  protected  by  armor  (G.  Ofpbkt,  On  the  Weapons,  Army  Oreanisation, 
and  Political  Maxims  of  the  Ancient  Hindus,  p.  8,  Maiuas,  iSSo).    "iSe  Chioeee 
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Numerous  clay  figures  of  horses  and  cavaliers  have  been  unearthed 
in  recent  years  from  the  graves  of  Shen-si  and  Ho-nan,  and  a  brief 
description  of  these  may  find  a  suitable  place  here.  Particulars  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  burial  of  such  clay  figures  and  their  signifi- 
cance will  be  given  in  Part  II .  The  observation  of  the  local  differentia- 
tions is  an  essential  point  of  view  to  be  pursued  in  the  study  of  these 
day  figures. 

The  divergence  between  the  grave-finds  of  Ho-nan  and  Shen-si  is 
peculiarly  manifest  in  the  horses.  Those  of  Shen-si  usually  represent 
the  bare  horse  in  a  sober  and  mechanical  conception ; '  those  of  Ho-nan 
illustrate  more  realistic  types,  always  harnessed,  in  a  variety  of  poses 
effected  particularly  by  manifold  turns  of  the  neck.  Most  of  the  horses 
are  posed  on  a  flat  rectangular  day  base.  Among  seven  clay  horses  of 
miniature  size  acquired  by  the  writer  at  Si-ngan  fu,  six  are  almost 
identical,  while  the  seventh  is  differentiated  only  in  that  the  mane  is 
coarsdy  fashioned.  The  horse  on  Plate  LXII  is  an  exception,  being 
somewhat  better  shaped,  and  coated  with  soft  lead  glazes  in  three  colors, 
—  a  deep  brown,  a  light  ydlow,  and  a  plant  green;  also  saddle  and  sad- 
dle-doth are  represented  (but  not  the  stirrups) ;  the  saddle  is  padded 
with  a  textile  material  gracefully  draped  on  both  sides.  The  horse 
shown  on  Plate  LXIII  excels  by  its  massive  dimensions,  but  is  other- 
wise the  outcome  of  the  routine  work  of  an  ordinary  craftsman.  The 
Ho-nan  horses,  on  the  other  hand,  appeal  to  us  by  the  gracefulness  of 
their  motions,  and  the  variety  of  actions  in  which  they  are  represented 
(Plates  LXIV,  LXV) ;  also  the  det^s  of  the  harness  are  better  and  more 
eflidently  worked  out.  In  the  horse  on  Plate  LXVI,  the  trappings  with 
their  ornaments  in  metal,  the  tinkling  bells  on  the  breastband,  as  well  as 
the  lotus-flower  designs  on  the  crupper,  are  neatly  moulded  in  relief. 

The  day  figure  of  the  horse  on  Plate  LXVII,  found  in  fragmentary 
condition  north  of  the  dty  of  Ho-nan  fu  in  1910,  is  notable  for  its  un- 
usual dimensions  and  its  perfect  glazing.'  The  natural  coloration  of  the 
animal  is  reproduced  by  a  light-yellow  soft  lead  glaze;  the  saddle,  of  the 

pilgrim  Hflan  Tsong  reports  that  the  Indian  waf'.elephaiits  were  covered  with  strong 
armature  (S.  Beal,  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  Worid,  Vol.  I,  p.  83).  In 
Tibet  the  high  officers  sometimes  clothe  their  horse  with  armor,  and  a  set  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  expedition  under  Colonel  Younghusband.  A  Tibetan  cavalry- 
man whose  horse  is  clad  with  chanfrin,  neck  and  breast  guard,  is  pictured  in  Wai>- 
dell's  Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries  (Plate  opp.  p.  168). 

*  Sometimes  a  mere  saddle  is  represented  without  any  other  trainings;  such  a 
horse  will  be  figured  in  Part  II  as  fonning  part  of  a  complete  set  of  finds  from  the  same 
grave. 

*  The  tedmique  and  cdors  of  these  glazes  are  identical  with  those  on  the  statue 
of  the  Arhat  recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  and  ably  described  by  R.  L. 
HoBSON  {Bvrl4n^0n  Magatine,  VoL  XXV,  191^,  pp.  69-73).  The  eicellent  colored 
plate  accompanying  this  article  affords  a  good  view  of  Oie  T*ai^;  potter's  glazes. 
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same  form  as  the  one  in  use  at  present,  is  grazed  a  plant  green;  the  double 
saddle^oth  underneath  it,  dark  biown  intermii^led  with  green.  The 
seat  of  the  saddle  is  padded  with  a  material  arranged  in  graceful  drapery. 
The  mane  is  brown;  the  ornamental  metal  pieces  attached  to  the  head- 
stall, the  breastband,  and  crupper  are  glazed  green.  The  design  which 
is  brought  out  on  these  is  characteristic  of  the  T'a:^  period,  and  found 
also  as  relief  decoration  on  coeval  pottery  vases.' 

The  horses  on  which  human  figures  are  mounted  occupy  a  special 
place.  Their  significance  in  relation  to  the  dead  may  be  ascertained 
from  their  position  in  the  grave:  they  were  found  eitiier  as  preceding 
or  as  following  the  coffin.  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  r^arded  as  the  mounted  escorts  o(  the  occupant  of  the  grave,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  living  one,  when  on  an  official  viat  riding  in  a 
cart  or  in  a  sedan-chair,  is  accompanied  by  outriders  in  front  and  in  the 
rear.  As  only  persons  of  rank  were  granted  this  privilege,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  same  rule  was  observed  in  the  grave,  and  that  the  clay 
statuettes  of  cavaliers  appertain  to  dignitaries. 

Frcnn  Shen-si  only  figures  of  male  riders  are  known  to  me  (I^tes 
LXVIII-LXX).  The  Shen-si  horses  are  (rf  somewhat  stronger  build, 
taller,  and  with  more  developed  chests,  than  the  Ho-nan  breed.  In  the 
former,  thecuriy  hair  on  the  forehead  is  parted  and  combed  toward  the 
sides,  while  in  the  latter  it  hangs  straight  downward.  The  men  wear 
a  pompon  in  the  front  of  their  round  caps,  and  are  strangely  clad  in  long 
gowns.  The  cavalier  on  Plate  LXVIII  makes  a  poor  figure  as  a  horse- 
man, and  shows  that  the  Chinese  of  the  T'ang  period  had  as  pocn-  a 
knowlec^  of  the  art  of  riding  as  at  present.  The  women  of  Ho-nan 
are  better  seated  in  the  saddle  than  the  men  of  Shen-si.  The  rider  in 
question  has  his  left  foot  pushed  forward  and  his  r^bt  foot  backward; 
his  hands  come  too  near  to  the  horse's  neck,  and  seem  to  be  in  motion. 


of  the  T'ang  p  ^    _ _^ .  __. ,,,.,,, 

none  of  the  cUy  figures  which  have  come  to  my  notice  is  the  saddle-girth  represented. 
Judging  from  the  clay  figures,  saddlery  must  have  been  almost  the  same  in  the 
T'ang  period  as  at  present.  The  frame  of  the  modem  saddle  is  caj-ved  from  wood, 
frequently  covered  with  shagreen  and  edged  with  metal-work,  usually  iron  incnisted 
with  silver  wire  forming  geometric  or  floral  designs.  The  seat  is  padded  with  a  blue 
or  red  satin  or  velvet  cover.  There  are,  as  a  rule,  two  saddle-clotiis,  the  lower  one  of 
wadded  cotton  doth,  the  upper  either  of  leather,  ornamented  with  designs  in  color 
or  appliquS  patterns,  or  of  wool  or  silk  carpeting.  A  single  bridle  of  cotton  webbing 
is  used.  Headpiece,  breastband,  and  crupper  are  usually  decorated  with  brass 
work,  or  sometimes  with  silver  gilt.  A  neckcollar  fitted  with  small  brass  bells  is  occa- 
sionally added.  Two  tasseb  of  red-dyed  horse-hair  are  suspended,  the  one  from  the 
breastband,  the  other  from  the  band  under  the  chin.  Tbe  stirrups  are  large  and 
heavy  with  solid  bases  ellipsoid  in  shape,  usually  of  iron  damaskeened  with  diver, 
more  rarely  of  brass.  In  Kan-su  and  north-eastern  Tibet,  wooden  stirrups  were 
also  observed  and  collected  by  the  writer;  these  are  made  as  substitutes  only  when  iron 
is  lacking.    Compare  also  Plate  XXII. 
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Whoever  has  observed  Chinese  riding  will  have  witnessed  such  perform- 
ances; and  in  this  case  the  potter  must  be  granted  all  credit  for  his 
power  of  observation.  There  is  another  type  of  mounted  soldier  from 
Shen-si,  whose  I^  hand  appears  as  if  seizing  the  bridles,  while  he  is 
pressing  his  right  hand  against  his  chest  (Plate  LXIX,  Fig.  2). 

The  figure  on  Plate  LXX  is  curious  in  exhibiting  a  helmeted  soldier 
rising  in  the  saddle  in  an  upright  position,  in  order  to  salute  by  lifting 
his  folded  hands  to  the  height  of  his  face.  The  headstall  of  the  horse  is 
decorated  with  tioral  ornaments,  probably  chased  in  metal. 

In  the  Ho-nan  types,  the  horses  prick  up  their  ears;  their  necks  are 
degantly  curved;  the  tnanes  are  either  upright,  or  falling  down  to  the 
right  side,  and  are  carefully  modelled.  In  all  Ho-nan  figures  of  riders 
known  to  me,  the  stirrups  are  represented.^  Pig.  i  of  Plate  LXIX 
iUustrates  a  female  rider  very  well  seated;  the  body  of  the  day  is  coated 
with  a  yellowish-green  glaze,  and  the  mane  of  the  animal  is  well  treated ; 
but  the  form  of  the  head  is  bad.  In  the  figure  on  Plate  LXXI  the  mane 
of  the  steed  is  painted  vermilion.  The  woman*  wears  male  attke,  a 
girdled  coat  with  triangular  lapels  (as  in  our  man's  dothing),  trousers, 
and  boots;  she  is  sitting  stra^ht  and  with  arms  crossed,  the  short  sleeves 
rendering  the  hands  visible.  The  saddle-cloth  is  painted  with  small 
cirdes  in  black  ink,  and  thus  is  presumably  intended  for  a  panther's 
skis.  The  reins  and  crupper  likewise  are  so  decorated,  and  there  are 
a  few  black  drdes  on  the  neck  (^  the  animal.  The  stirrups  are  repre- 
sented. 

The  horse  illustrated  on  Plate  LXXII  is  fairly  wdl  modeUed.  The 
neck  is  painted  red,  and  overstrewn  with  white  spots.  Headstall  and 
bridle  are  painted  in  black  outlines,  while  the  crupper  is  brought  out  in 
rdief.  The  musdes  of  the  head,  the  nostrils,  the  jaws  (agape),  teeth, 
and  tongue  are  carefully  modeUed.  The  woman,  almost  Japanese  in 
expression,  wears  a  flat  cap,  from  which  a  long  ribbon  is  floating  down 
her  bade.  Her  dress  is  painted  a  brown-red.  Her  right  arm  is  hanging 
down,  her  left  hand  Is  raised  to  seize  the  bridles.  The  saddle-doth 
seems  to  be  a  cotton  quilt. 

'  As  has  already  been  shown  by  P.  Hirth  (ZeilsckriH  fir  EAno^ne,  1890, 
Verbandlungen,  p.  309),  stirntps  were  in  vogue  during  the  T'ang  period;  uie  people 
availed  themselves  <d  iroo  stimips,  those  of  uie  dignitaries  were  made  from  the  metal 
all<^  called  f  ow-sikt. 

*  Horseback-ridiiig  was  a  commcm  exercise  for  women  in  the  T'aog  period. 
Female  equestrians  were  represented  b7  pictorial  art.  Yang  Kud-fei  was  punted  in 
the  act  of  mounting  on  horseback  (Gn-Bs,  Introduction  to  the  History  o(  Chinese 
Pictorial  Art,  p.  50]!.  In  the  Gallery  of  the  Sung  Emperors  there  was  a  picture  by 
Chang  SOan,  representing  a  Japanese  woman  on  norseoack  (Sian  ha  hua  p'M,  Ch.  5, 
p.  6). 
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Pure  XI. 
IiDB  Amox  (m  p.  ilj), 
Mada  Uxxn  hard,  tumad  moowilriii  of  two  liadammt,  tiie  two  Ujron  b«nc 
ti^^  praMd  t«fMur.    Prom  tbB  Tlhigit.  Alaikm.     PrwMtad  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ayw. 
Cat.  No.  iSitfg. 
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Plate  XIIi. 
AxoiCAH  Hide  Akmob  (seep.  184). 
Covered  with  about  a.  thousand  Chinese  coins  inscribed  with  the  periods  Shun- 
cbi,  K'ang-hi,  Yung-cfatag,  and  K'ien-lung,  and  procured  in  trade  from  the  Russians, 
whose  ships,  exchanging  the  furs  ot  the  North  Pacific  with  the  Ctunese  for  t«a,  plied 
constantl3r  between  Um  two  countries,  by  which  means  many  Qiiaese  artides  fotmd 
their  way  to  Alaska.  Secured  by  lieut  G.  T.  BmiooIlB  from  the  Tlingit,  Tarku 
Tribe,  on  tiw  Tarim  River,  Alaska.    Cat.  No.  76539. 
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Tlinqit  CU'fiASS  covEBED  WITH  Chinese  Coins. 
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Chinese  Armor  of  Copper  Scales, 
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CLat  Pioou  iBnusBHTiNC  Shajun  of  Akchaic  Pbuod  (Me  p.  199). 

He  b  otad  iitth  ihcTelBig,  tJKht-fittiag  Bcale  aimor,  the  scales  bang  cut  oat  <i 
leatber.  Thar  ttn  outfined  in  black  vaniisb  orer  a  coatiiix  of  pipe-<dar.  The  Uqk 
■re  N  Qae  tiMt  tba^r  cunot  be  brought  out.  H«  man  a  hide  belmat  mrmonnted  b; 
a  h^  CTMt  Note  tbe  oblique  and  almond-shaped  ejres.  He  is  r^reeeated  in  the 
act  of  ccmbatiiif  tiie  demons  and  brandishing  in  his  right  hand  a  spear,  wbi<^,  betog 
of  wood,  hat  rottad  away  under  ground.  The  figure  is  hollow,  and  the  day  waDa  are 
vary  thidc  and  hard.  Pound  in  Ho-nan  Province.  Height,  51.3  cm.  Cat.  No, 
117843. 
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Clay  Fiqure  REPnESENTiNO  Shaman. 
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Plate  XVI. 
Back  op  Clat  Picukk  hown  <»  Plai*  xt. 
The  scales  of  the  cniiHs  an  modoUed  in  the  snifaoe  ol  the  dMf.    A  coif  of  Itide 
scales  is  attached  to  the  heisMt,  irtuch  esTelopa  the  bead  on  aH  sidM. 
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Back  of  Clay  figure  on  PRECedino  Plate. 
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Plate  xvit. 
Clav  Pigubb  kkpskskntino  ^aman  (mc  p.  199). 
Archaic  period.  He  is  dad  with  a  leather  scale  axmot,  the  scales  being  painted 
in  black  outiinee.  He  ii  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  spear  during  a  strugi^  with  demons. 
His  hair  is  bound  op  in  «  snail-Uke  chignon.  His  eydialls  protrude,  and  the  cbadk- 
boites  are  promioaotiy  accentnated.  The  tip  of  the  noM  ia  broken  off.  The  figvre 
is  htdlow,  and  the  day  walls  an  very  thide  and  bard.  Pound  in  Ho-nan  Proviooe. 
Height,  37.9  cm.    Cat.  No.  117641. 
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PIATE  XVIII.    ■ 

CLat  Piguxb  of  a  Magiciam  (see  p.  aoo). 
Praot  view  and  profite.    He  wean  a  shirt  ot  nuul  beneatli  hit  coat,  a  cape  tA 
tiKcr-4ldn  arouDd  bia  AoMea.  and  a  aeckUce.    The  hood-Uke  bcfanet  ia  worind 
intoscalM.    T*ug  period  (618-906).    Hd|}tt,36cm.    Cat.  No.  1 18014. 
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Clav  Fioure  of  Maqkian. 
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"  Pwn  XIX. 
Ma4TAXT  Watcb-Towh  (sm  p.  308}. 
Mode)  of  gtMa-glMad  Han  pottery,  in  tbe  oidlectioa  of  Mr.  ChArice  L.  Freer  of 
Detroit.     It  i«  here  ueerted  to  iUtntrate  the  nuHtuy  life  of  the  Haa  period. 
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Han  potter V  M 
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BRONZE  SWOttOS  O 
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PLAT*  XXI. 

Cast-hom  Wb&poih  of  tbb  Hak  Pbkiod  <aee  p.  3i6). 

Pipk  i-a.  Remnanta  d  cut-troa  ipeus.  Length,  laa.S  cm  and  99  cm. 
Cat.  Nc*.  130995.  130996. 

Figa.  3-4.  Caat-irao  awcvds  with  ifaotnbotd  brM>t«  aword-foaida.  Lenftb, 
ii7.6cmaad  114.3CO).     Cat.  Nos.  130993, 130994. 
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Plate  XXIII. 
Persian  Chain  Mail  (mc  p.  244). 
Made  of  twHt«d  iitm  wire,  with  bdmet.    Obuined  at  Tiaie  by  Mr.  Charies 
R.  CnuM,  Chk«{N>i  ^06  now  in  the  posseamon  of  Dr.  Charies  B.  Cory,  Chicaica. 
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Persian  Chain  Mail,  front  Viev 
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PERSIAN  Chain  Mail.  Back  V 
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Tibetan  Shields. 
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TIBETAN  HELMET  OF  Indo-Persian  Style. 
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Clay  Fiqure  of  Soldier.  Front  and  Back  V 
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Plats  XXXii. 
Auokbd-Khiobts  (aee  p.  278). 
Clay  figur«a  from  Ho-oui  Piovince.  ot  T'ang  period  {618-906). 
Height,  39  on.    Cat.  NcN.  118063,  118068. 
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Clay  Figures  of  Armored  Guardians  of  the  OR*ve. 
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Marsl£  Mock-Gate  o 
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s  Suit  of  Armor. 
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KOREAN  Steel  Plate  A 
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SAME  ARMOR.  Interior,  with  helmet. 
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KOREAN  Court  Costume  of  hiqh  official. 
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ZOOMORPHIC  FORM  OF  THE  QOD  O 
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ZOOMORPMIC  FORM  OF  THE  QOO  OF  DEATH. 
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The  Qoo  of  Death. 
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PUTE  XLIX. 

Tkb  TRnrMPBAMT  God  op  Dbath  (see  - 
He  is  npreMoted  as  a  knight  with  complete  annor,  st 

deinoB.    The  ficure  is  coatod,  except  tbe  head,  with  glaxe  in 

brown,  and  ytOowiA  white. 

Clajr  Bgu»  from  Shen-si.    T'aii(  period  (61S-906). 
Heifht,  53^  cm.    Cat.  No.  11800a 
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The  Qod  of  death. 
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PlATt  LI. 

HmuK  PoBK  cx  THE  Goo  cv  Drath  (ms  p.  996). 
PoMd  CO  tfte  back  of  k  redumig  bull,  and  did  with  aheaC  anocr. 
is  «H™>^  and  Ida  ri^t  hand  ■  nised  aa  Oma^  thrawinf  a  weapoo- 
Clajr  fignn  fram  So-bmb.    Tang  pariod  (618-906). 
H«i|^t,  39  cm.    Cat.  No.  117989. 
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Human  Foam  of=  the  GOO  OF  DEATH. 
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PLATE  Lll. 
HUMAM  POBH  DP  TBS  GOD  OF  DkaTR  (tW  | 

Tbe  fifttre  of  the  trail  is  lost,  but  toay  be  supplemented  i 
figure  in  tlw  preceding  Plate,  with  whidi  it  agrees  in  poae  an 
bowerer,  mudi  man  utistic.  The  face  is  well  moddled  and  \ 
tbe  mostftdie  with  toroed-up  tips.  The  day  piece,  which  app 
b  a  noeat  supplement.  Tbe  entile  clay  fignre,  with  Hm  exc 
^Med  in  thiee  ccdors,—  green,  brown,  and  yellowish-white. 

Tvxa  Ho-nan.    T'ang  period  (61^-906). 

Hei^t,  68.8  cm.    Cat.  No.  118069, 
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Plate  LIII. 
Trs  God  ov  Dbath  (ee«  p.  396). 
Pig.  I.    Of  the  same  type  and  stjrle  as  the  (3a,j  figure  on  J 
bdmet.    Hii  hair  ii  parted  and  bound  up  in  a  diignoa. 

Pig.  3.    In  thia  figure,  the  pose  c^  hands  and  feet  is  reverse 
akimbo,  and  the  left  one  being  raised.    He  Stands  oa  the  bod 
Clay  figures  from  Ho-nan.    T'ang  period  (618-906). 
Height,  40  aad  38  cm.    Cat.  Nos.  117876,  117991. 
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Plate  ln. 
Thb  Goo  or  Death  (bm  p.  296). 

Pig.  I.  The  God  of  DMth  tnnQdtnc  on  the  body  of  « 
aad  pone  m  Vig.  a  od  the  pracedins  Fbtte. 

Pnm  Ho-nuL    "Vung  period  (618-906). 

Hri^t,  38.3  cm.    C^  No.  118065. 

Fig.  a.  The  God  of  Death  tnmfdiiig  00  the  figure  of  1 
duld),  ooftted  with  a  thick  layer  at  white  pipe  day, — eyes, 
beiiig  painted  in  Uadc;  so  aie  also  the  boot!  of  the  God.  Fi 
•yai  an  Uack  (the  eyeballji  being  red).  The  middle  portic» 
arm  ia  coyand  with  a  red  pigment. 

Pram  Ho-oan.    T'ang  period  (618-906). 

Hdght,  39.3  cm.    Cat.  No.  1 17995- 
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Clav  FisuftES  OF  THE  QoD  OF  Death. 
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PiATlLV. 
Tn  God  »  Dbats  (mq  p.  396). 
Ripracotad  M^nnond  knight,  gtaaSsg  on  &  fauU  or  &  demoi 
■oftciaotty  dktinct  to  allow  of  poehiTV  idciitiflcation).    Minktm 
boa  IcmI,  in  hiffa  nfirf ;  the  back  ii  flat. 
From  Smd-cL    T'tutg  period  (618-906). 
Hcifbt,  II  cm;  width,  4.3  cm;  thi<iiKn,  a.a  cm.    Cat.  No.  I 
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E  QoD  OF  Death. 
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PlATl  LVI. 
OVAXDUK  or  TBK  GkATS  (sM  p.  997) 

dil{ht  or  mnior  cUd  with  ihut  aimor,  uttmal-hMtb  be 
dcavM.  In  the  point  of  aimor,  in  the  weird  and  demodacal 
(he  !■  rapraented  u  thoutinc),  and  in  the  ttjde  of  hii  cUgoon 
LIU,  Pis.  I),  be  ravMls  hit  affimty  with  Yama,  the  God  ct  I 

Gay  fifwe  from  Ho-nan,  of  unusual  dimonwona.    T'aag 

Hc^t,  79.7  cm.    CaL  No.  118154. 
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■pWTE  LVII. 

GuAMBUx  or  THE  Gkavi  (tte  p.  397). 

This  fignn  aSonli  a  gooi  exunple  for  Uie  studr  of  sheet 
doMiire  mn  eaotpicwxaiy  reprcMoted,  ttdi  oonsutinc  of  tw 
middle,  utd  an  CDtmected  hy  leather  strap*  nuiaing  over  the  t 
wmpoainimn^baai. 

Wdl-moddled  day  ficare  lajm  Ho-nan,  with  traces  of  ret 
riod  (61S-906). 

Hdiht,  61.9  cm.    Cat.  No.  118006. 
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Plate  lviii. 

GuASDiAN  (w  THE  Gkavb  (see  p.  397 

Warrior  clad  with  sheet  annor,  cape,  and  hood< 

Clay  Gguit  from  Ho-nan.     T'ang  period  (61 

Height,  33.6  cm.    Cat.  No.  118013. 
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Clav  figure  of  armored  Quardian. 
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PLATE  LXI. 
OUAKDUM  or  THE  WORLO  (SW  p.  3OO). 

OtM  of  tbe  four  Lolnplla  or  GuudUiu  cf  the  World  of  Hindu  mytbol 
hold  Bwxf  at  the  foot  td  the  World-Moimtaim  Sumem.  This  is  King  Vi 
residioK  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  hcdding  in  his  left  bond  a 
pagoda,  and  teisiiif  a  sword  with  his  right.  Here  inserted  to  illustrate  th 
of  sheet  annor  in  Buddhist  stone  sculpture  with  that  in  the  preceding  da; 
the  same  epodL 

Relief  marUe  pUqne,  obtained  from .  the  temple  Eing-ch'&ig-se  at 
Shan-sL    T'ang  period  (61S-906). 

Height,  38  cm;  width,  3i  cm.    Cat.  No.  >3i539. 
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MARBLE  RELIEF  OF  QUARDIAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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Plate  LXII. 
Clay  Piguu  of  Simm.KD  Horsb  (see  p.  313}. 
CoKted  witl)  Krft  lead  gUses  in  three  colors, —  a  deep  brown,  a  light 
I^uit  green.    Saddle-cloth  and  saddle  an  represented,  the  latter  being 
a  fracefttllT  draped  t«stile  mat«riaL 

BzcavKted  in  Lung  chou,  prefacture  of  Pteg-siaog,  province  of  She 
period  (618-906). 

He^t.  37.5  cm.    Cat.  No.  118039. 
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QukZEO  Clav  Figure  of  horse. 
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PVATC  LXIH. 

Clat  Pigukk  of  Houe  (aeep.  313). 

This  nn^aaed  figure  excels  in  its  difneaaons.  The  maasive  trunk  and  cheat  of 
the  horse.  Its  f«et  and  boots,  arj  fairly  weiU  modelled.  The  tul  is  moolded  aepuMdtf 
and  stuck  in. 

Prom  Sben-st.    T'anc  period  (618-906). 

Height,  53.8  cm.     Cat.  No.  1 18036. 
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Clav  Figure  of  horse,  from  Shen-si. 
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Cor  FrGURE  OF  SAOOLEO  HORSE.  FROM  HO-N 
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PlATt  UtVII. 

Clat  Piovbe  or  HoasB  (aae  p.  313). 

PngmcnUr;  tgan  of  btna,  of  uatmud  dimcDaioas,  and  coated  with  lead  leases 
of  U|}tt-ycllo«r,  pbnt^inen,  aad  brown  tinti. 

From  Ho-naa;  fooad  ia  the  tpring  of  1910  during  Gbe  cuttiop  for  a  railroad  aottl) 
of  the  dtf  of  Ho-naa  fu.    T'aof  period  (618-906). 

Hd^,  to  COL    Cat.  No.  1 1804(1. 
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Glazed  Clav  Fiourc  of  Horse,  from  I- 
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Putrt  UCVIIi. 
Cataliei  (m  p.  314). 
HoTMnMO,  eaoort  of  the  Inmate  of  the  gnva,    Sodi  fignits  wen  pkoed  la  izoat 
ct,  or  btUod,  the  coffin.    The  htai  oa  tits  forahnd  of  the  hone  is  parted  uid  combed 
tmmidUMHdis. 

Ckr  figare  from  Sheo-aL    Tang  period  (618-906). 
Hc^t,  33  cm.    Cat.  No.  118049. 
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Clay  fioure  of  Cavalier,  from  Shen-si. 
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Plate  lxxi. 
HoanwoKui  (fi»  p.  315). 
ITmtiof  nab  attin,  «  ^idlad  ooat  wMi  *""y'*'  Updi,  tiooaen,  «ad  bawtfc 
Tbt  Mddk-dotii  k  faniMd  by  a  paatber-dds. 

Ckr  fifwa  tau  EUmub.    T^uff  pariod  (6ift-90ft). 
11^^304  en.    Cat.  No.  118058. 
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Clay  Fiqohe  of  Eouesthian  Woman. 
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